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AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

Among  the  many  and  important  evils  which  have  been  the  necessary 
result  of  the  profound  revolutions  of  modern  times,  there  appears  a  good 
extremely  valuable  to  science,  and  which  will  probably  have  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  human  race, — I  mean  the  love  of  studies  having  for 
their  object  man  and  society.  The  shocks  have  been  so  rude,  that  the 
earth  has,  as  it  were,  opened  under  our  feet;  and  the  human  mind, 
which,  full  of  pride  and  haughtiness,  but  lately  advanced  on  a  triumphal 
car  amid  acclamations  and  cries  of  victory,  has  been  alarmed  and 
stopped  in  its  career.  Absorbed  by  an  important  thought,  overcome  by 
a  profound  reflection,  it  has  asked  itself,  "What  am  I?  whence  do  I 
come?  what  is  my  destination?"  Religious  questions  have  regained 
their  high  importance;  and  when  they  might  have  been  supposed  to 
have  been  scattered  by  the  breath  of  indifference,  or  almost  annihilated 
by  the  astonishing  development  of  material  interests,  by  the  progress  of 
the  natural  and  exact  sciences,  by  the  continually  increasing  ardour  of 
political  debates, — we  have  seen  that,  so  far  from  having  been  stifled  by 
the  immense  weight  which  seemed  to  have  overwhelmed  them,  they  have 
reappeared  on  a  sudden  in  all  their  magnitude,  in  their  gigantic  form, 
predominant  over  society,  and  reaching  from  the  heavens  to  the  abyss. 

This  disposition  of  men's  minds  naturally  drew  their  attention  to  the 
religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century;  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  ask  what  this  revolution  had  done  to  promote  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity. Unhappily,  great  mistakes  have  been  made  in  this  inquiry. 
Either  because  they  have  looked  at  the  facts  through  the  distorted  me- 
dium of  sectarian  prejudice,  or  because  they  have  only  considered  them 
superficially,  men  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  conferred  a  signal  benefit  on  the  nations  of 
Europe,  by  contributing  to  the  development  of  science^  of  the  arts,  of 
human  liberty,  and  of  every  thing  which  is  comprised  in  the  word 
civilization. 

What  do  history  and  philosophy  say  on  this  subject  ?  How  has  man, 
either  individually  or  collectively,  considered  in  a  religious,  social,  politi- 
cal,  or  literary  point  of  view,  been  benefited  by  the  reform  of  the  six- 
teenth century?  Did  Europe,  under  the  exclusive  influence  of  Catholi- 
city, pursue  a  prosperous  career  ?    Did  Catholicity  impose  a  single  fetter 
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on  the  movements  of  civilization  ?  This  is  the  examination  which  I 
propose  to  make  in  this  work.  Every  age  has  its  peculiar  wants ;  and 
it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  all  Catholic  writers  were  convinced,  that  the 
complete  examination  of  these  questions  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  neces- 
sities of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Bellarmine  and  Bossuet  have  done 
what  was  required  for  their  times ;  we  ought  to  do  the  same  for  ours. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  immense  extent  of  the  questions  I  have  adverted 
to,  and  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  be  able  to  elucidate  them  as 
they  deserve ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  I  promise  to  enter  on  my  task 
with  the  courage  which  is  inspired  by  a  love  of  truth ;  and  when  my 
strength  shall  be  exhausted,  I  shall  sit  down  with  tranquillity  of  mind,  in 
expectation  that  another,  more  vigorous  than  myself,  will  carry  into 
effect  so  important  an  enterprise. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 

The  work  of  Balmes  on  the  comparative  influence  of  Protestantism 
and  Catholicity  on  European  civilization,  which  is  now  presented  to  the 
American  public,  was  written  in  Spanish,  and  won  for  the  author  among 
his  own  countrymen  a  very  high  reputation.  A  French  edition  was  pub- 
lished simultaneously  with  the  Spanish,  and  the  work. has  since  been 
translated  into  the  Italian  and  English  languages,  and  been  widely  cir- 
culated as  one  of  the  most  learned  productions  of  the  age,  and  most  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  exigencies  of  our  times.  When  Protestantism  could 
no  longer  maintain  its  position  in  the  field  of  theology,  compelling  its 
votaries  by  its  endless  variations  to  espouse  open  infidelity,  or  to  fall 
back  upon  the  ancient  church,  it  adopted  a  new  mode  of  defence,  in 
pointing  to  its  pretended  achievements  as  the  liberator  of  the  human 
mind,  the  friend  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  the  patron  of  science  and 
the  arts;  in  a  word,  the  active  element  in  all  social  ameliorations.  This 
is  the  cherished  idea  and  boasted  argument  of  those  who  attempt  to  up- 
hold Protestantism  as  a  system.  They  claim  for  it  the  merit  of  having 
fireed  the  intellect  of  man  from  a  degrading  bondage,  given  a  nobler  im- 
pulse to  enterprise  and  industry,  and  sown  in  every  direction  the  seed 
of  national  and  individual  prosperity.  Looking  at  facts  superficially,  or 
through  the  distorted  medium  of  prejudice,  they  tell  us  that  the  reformers 
of  the  I6th  century  contributed  much  to  the  development  of  science  and 
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the  arts,  of  human  liberty,  and  of  every  thing  which  is  comprised  in  the 
word  civilization.  To  combat  this  delusion,  so  well  calculated  to  en- 
snare the  minds  of  men  in  this  materialistic  and  utilitarian  age,  the 
author  undertook  the  work,  a  translation  of  which  is  here  presented  to  the 
public.  ^^  What  do  history  and  philosophy  say  on  this  subject  ?  How  has 
man,  either  individuaUy  or  collectiyely,  considered  in  a  religious,  social, 
political,  or  literary  point  of  view,  been  benefited  by  the  reform  of  the  16th 
century?  Did  Europe, tmder  the  exclusive  influence  of  Catholicity,  pursue 
a  prosperous  career?  Did  Catholicity  impose  a  single  fetter  on  the  move- 
ments of  civilization?"  Such  is  the  important  investigation  which  the  au- 
thor proposed  to  himself,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  accomplished 
his  task  with  the  most  brilliant  success  ?  Possessed  of  a  penetrating 
mind,  cultivated  by  profound  study  and  adorned  with  the  most  varied 
erudition,  and  guided  by  a  fearless  love  of  truth,  he  traverses  the  whole 
Christian  era,  comparing  the  gigantic  achievements  of  Catholicity,  in 
curing  the  evils  of  mankind,  elevating  human  nature,  and  diffusing  light 
and  happiness,  with  the  results  of  which  Protestantism  may  boast;  and 
he  proves,  with  the  torch  of  history  and  philosophy  in  his  hand,  that  the 
latter,  far  from  having  exerted  any  beneficial  influence  upon  society,  has 
retarded  the  great  work  of  civilization  which  Catholicity  commenced,  and 
which  was  advancing  so  prosperously  under  her  auspicious  guidance. 
He  does  not  say  that  nothing  has  been  done  for  civilization  by  Protest^ 
ants;  but  he  asserts  and  proves  that  Protestantism  has  been  greatly  im- 
favorable,  and  even  injurious  to  it. 

By  thus  exposing  the  short-comings,  or  rather  evils  of  Protestantism, 
in  a  social  and  political  point  of  view,  as  Bossuet  and  others  had  exhi- 
bited them  under  the  theological  aspect,  Balmes  has  rendered  a  most  im- 
portant service  to  Catholic  literature.  He  has  supplied  the  age  with  a 
work,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  wants,  and  which  must  command 
a  general  attention  in  the  United  States.  The  Catholic,  in  perusing  its 
pages,  will  learn  to  admire  still  more  the  glorious  character  of  the  faith 
which  he  professes :  the  Protestant,  if  sincere,  will  open  his  eyes  to  the 
incompatibility  of  his  principles  with  the  happiness  of  mankind :  while 
the  scholar  in  general  will  find  in  it  a  vast  amount  of  information,  on  the 
most  vital  and  interesting  topics,  and  presented  in  a  style  of  eloquence 
seldom  equalled. 

"The  reader  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  author  was  a  native 
of  Spain,  and  therefore  he  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  much  that  re- 
lates more  particularly  to  that  country.     In  fact,  the  fear  that  Protestant- 
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ism  might  be  introduced  there  seems  to  have  been  the  motive  which  in- 
duced him  to  undertake  the  work.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  strong 
national  as  well  as  religious  feeling,  and  he  dreaded  its  introduction  both 
politically  and  religiously,  as  he  considered  that  it  would  be  injurious  to 
his  country  in  both  points  of  view.  He  thought  that  it  would  destroy 
the  national  unity,  as  it  certainly  did  in  other  countries. 

"A  very  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  that  where  he  states  the  rela- 
tions of  religion  and  political  freedom ;  shows  that  Catholicity  is  by  no 
means  adverse  to  the  latter,  but,  on  the  contrary,  highly  favorable  to  it ; 
and  proves  by  extracts  from  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  other  great  Catho- 
lic divines,  that  they  entertained  the  most  enlightened  political  views. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  shows  that  Protestantism  was  unfavorable  to  civil 
liberty,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  arbitrary  power  made  great  pro- 
gress in  various  countries  of  Europe  soon  after  its  appearance.  The 
reason  of  this  was,  that  the  moral  control  of  religion  being  taken  away, 
physical  restraint  became  the  more  necessary."  The  author,  on  this  sub- 
ject, naturally  expresses  a  preference  for  monarchy,  it  being  a  cherished 
inheritance  from  his  forefathers ;  but,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  princi- 
ples which  he  lays  down  as  essential  to  a  right  administration  of  civil 
affairs,  regard  the  substance  and  not  the  form  of  government;  are  as  ne- 
cessary under  a  republican  as  under  the  monarchical  system ;  and,  if 
duly  observed,  they  cannot  fail  to  ensure  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
This  portion  of  the  volume  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest  in  this 
country,  and  ought  to  command  an  attentive  consideration. 

In  preparing  this  edition  of  the  work  from  the  English  translation  by 
Messrs.  Hanford  and  Kershaw,  care  has  been  taken  to  revise  the  whole 
of  it,  to  compare  it  with  the  original  French,  and  to  correct  the  various 
errors,  particularly  the  mistakes  in  translation.  A  biographical  notice  of 
the  illustrious  writer  has  also  been  prefixed  to  the  volume,  to  give  the 
reader  an  insight  into  his  eminent  character,  and  the  valuable  services 
he  has  rendered  to  his  country  and  to  society  at  large. 

Baltimore,  November  1,  1850. 


NOTICE    OF    THE    AUTHOR. 

James  Balmes  was  born  at  Vich,  a  small  city  in  Catalonia,  in  Spain, 
on  the  28th  of  August,  1810.  His  parents  were  poor,  but  noted  for  theu: 
industiy  and  religion,  and  they  took  care  to  train  him  from  his  childhood 
to  habits  of  rigid  piety.  Every  morning,  after  the  holy  sacrifice  of  mass, 
his  mother  prostrate  before  an  altar  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin, 
implored  this  illustrious  doctor  to  obtain  for  her  son  the  gifts  of  sanctity 
and  knowledge.     Her  prayers  were  not  disappointed. 

From  seven  to  ten  years  of  age,  Balmes  applied  himself  with  great 
ardor  to  the  study  of  Latin.  The  two  following  years  were  devoted  to 
a  course  of  rhetoric,  and  three  years  more  were  allotted  to  philosophy; 
a  ninth  year  was  occupied  with  the  prolegomena  of  theology.  Such 
was  the  order  of  studies  in  the  seminary  of  Yich.  While  thus  laboring 
to  store  his  mind  with  knowledge,  Balmes  preserved  an  irreproachable 
line  of  conduct.  Called  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  he  submitted  readily 
to  the  strict  discipline  which  this  vocation  required,  and  he  was  seen 
nowhere  but  under  the  parental  roof,  at  the  church,  in  some  religious 
community,  or  in  the  episcopal  library.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
admitted  to  a  benefice,  the  revenue  of  which,  though  small,  enabled  him 
to  complete  his  education.  In  1826,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Cer- 
vera,  which  at  that  time  was  the  centre  of  public  instruction  in  that  part 
of  Spain.  It  numbered  four  colleges,  in  all  of  which  an  enlightened 
piety  prevailed,  affording  the  young  Balmes  a  most  favorable  opportunity 
of  developing  his  rare  qualities.  Here,  the  frame  and  habit  of  his  mind 
were  observable  to  all,  in  his  deep  and  animated  look,  in  his  grave  and 
modest  demeanor,  and  in  his  method  of  study.  He  would  read  a  few 
pages  over  a  table,  his  head  resting  upon  his  hands ;  then,  wrapt  in  his 
mantle,  he  would  spend  a  long  time  in  reflection.  ^'  The  true  method  of 
study ,'^  he  used  to  say,  ^^  is  to  read  little,  to  select  good  authors,  and  to 
think  much.  If  we  confined  ourselves  to  a  knowledge  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  books,  the  sciences  would  never  advance  a  step.  We  must 
learn  what  others  have  not  known.  During  my  meditations  in  the  dark, 
my  thoughts  ferment,  and  my  brain  bums  like  a  boiling  cauldron." 

Devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  he  cultivated  retirement  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  the  attainment  of  his  object     His  thirst  for  learn- 
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ing  was  so  intense,  that  it  held  him  under  absolute  sway,  and  he  found 
it  necessary  at  a  later  period  to  offer  a  systematic  resistance  to  its  ex- 
clusive demands.  Pursuing  his  fevorite  method  of  study,  Bahnes  re- 
mained four  years  at  the  University  of  Cervera,  reading  no  other  works 
than  the  Sum  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  commentaries  upon  it  by  Bellar- 
mine,  Suarez  and  Cajetan.  If  he  made  any  exception  from  this  rule, 
it  was  in  favor  of  Chateaubriand's  Glnie  du  Christanisme,  "Evsry 
thing,"  said  he,  "  is  to  be  found  in  St.  Thomas ;  philosophy,  religion, 
politics :  his  writings  are  an  inexhaustible  mine."  Having  thus  strength- 
ened his  mind  by  a  due  application  to  philosophical  and  tKeological  stu- 
dies, he  proceeded  to  enlarge  his  sphere  of  knowledge  by  reading  a 
greater  variety  of  authors.  In  taking  up  a  work,  he  first  looked  at  the 
table  of  contents,  and  when  it  suggested  an  idea  or  fact  which  seemed 
to  open  before  him  a  new  path,  he  read  that  part  of  the  volume  which 
developed  this  idea  or  fact ;  the  rest  was  overlooked.  In  this  wa^,  he 
accumulated  a  rich  store  of  varied  erudition.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
he  knew  by  memory  the  tabular  contents  of  an  extraordinary  number  of 
volumes;  he  had  learned  the  French  language;  he  spoke  and  wrote 
Latin  better  than  his  native  tongue,  and  had  been  admitted  successively 
to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  licentiate  in  theology.  The  virtues  of 
his  youth,  far  from  having  been  weakened  by  these  studies,  had  acquired 
greater  strength  and  maturity.  As  he  approached  the  solemn  period  of 
his  ordination,  he  became  still  more  remarkable  for  the  gravity  and  mo- 
desty of  his  deportment.  He  prepared  himself  for  his  elevation  to  the 
priesthood  by  a  retreat  of  one  hundred  days.  After  his  promotion  to  the 
sacerdotal  dignity,  which  took  place  in  his  native  city,  he  returned  to 
the  University  of  Cervera,  where  he  continued  his  studies,  and  performed 
the  duties  of  assistant  professor.  Here  also  he  began  to  manifest  his 
political  views;  but,  always  with  that  discretion  and  moderation  for 
which  the  Spanish  clergy  have  been  with  few  exceptions  distinguished 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  At  that  period  Spain  was  agitated  by  two 
conflicting  parties,  that  of  Maria  Christina  and  the  other  of  Don  Carlos. 
Balmes  avoided  all  questions  which  were  rather  calculated  to  encourage 
the  spirit  of  faction  than  promote  the  general  interest  of  the  country. 
In  1835  he  evinced  this  circumspection  in  a  remarkable  degree,  when 
the  doctorate  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  required  him  to  de- 
liver an  address  in  honor  of  the  reigning  monarch.  Maria  Christina  was 
then  the  queen  regent,  and  civil  war  was  about  to  commence  in  the 
mountains  of  Catalonia ;  but  Balmes  performed  his  task  vnthout  allusion 
to  politics,  and  without  offending  the  adherents  of  either  party. 

After  two  years  of  study  at  Cervera,  where  he  applied  himself  to 
theology  and  law,  our  author  returned  to  Vich,  where  he  determined  to 
spend  four  years  more  in  retirement,  for  the  purpose  of  maturing  his 
character  and  knowledge.     In  this  solitude,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  • 
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tory,  poetry  and  politics,  but  principally  to  mathematics,  of  which  he  ob- 
tained a  professorship  in  1837.  During  all  these  literary  labors,  Balmes 
was  actuated  by  a  lively  feith,  and  a  sincere,  unassuming  piety.  Religious 
meditation,  intermingled  with  scientific  reflections,  was  the  constant  oc- 
cupation of' his  mind;  he  did  not  neglect,  however,  the  exterior  prac- 
tices of  devotion.  Besides  the  celebration  of  the  holy  sacrifice,  he  fire- 
quently  visited  the  blessed  sacrament,  and  paid  his  homage  to  the  B. 
Virgin  in  some  solitary  chapel.  The  Following  of  Christy  the  Sum  of 
the  angelic  doctor,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  were  always  in  his  hands, 
and  he  took  pleasure  in  reading  the  ascetic  writers  of  his  own  country. 
In  this  way  did  he  prepare  himself,  until  the  age  of  thirty,  to  become 
one  of  the  most  solid  and  gifted  minds  of  our  time,  and  to  act  the  im- 
portant part  to  which  he  was  called  by  Divine  Providence. 

The  first  literary  eJOfort  of  Balmes  before  the  public,  was  a  prize  essay 
which  he  wrote  on  clerical  celibacy.  This  was  soon  followed  by  another 
production  of  his  pen,  entitled  "  Observations  on  the  Property  of  the 
Clergy,  in  a  social,  political,  and  commercial  point  of  view,"  which  was 
elicited  by  the  clamoring  of  the  revolutionary  army  under  EspaflPlero  for 
the  spoliation  of  the  clergy.  The  learning,  philosophy  and  eloquence 
of  the  writer  in  this  work,  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
most  distinguished  statesmen  in  the  country.  Some  months  after,  he 
published  his  "  Political  Considerations  on  the  Condition  of  Spain,''  in 
which  he  had  the  courage  to  defend  the  rights  of  both  parties  in  the 
country,  and  to  suggest  means  of  a  conciliatory  nature  for  restoring  pub- 
lic order  and  tranquillity. 

Amidst  these  political  efforts,  Balmes  did  not  lay  aside  his  peculiar 
functions  as  a  minister  of  God.  The  edification  of  the  faithful,  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  youth,  and  the  defence  of  the  faith  against  the 
assaults  of  heresy  and  rationalism,  were  constant  objects  of  his  atten- 
tion. During  the  same  year,  1840,  he  translated  and  published  the 
"  Maxims  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales  for  every  day  in  the  year ;"  he  also 
composed  a  species  of  catechism  for  the  instruction  of  young  persons, 
which  was  very  extensively  circulated.  At  the  same  time  he  undertook 
the  preparation  of  the  present  work,  in  order  to  counteract  the  pernicious 
influence  exerted  among  his  countrymen  by  Guizot's  lectures  on  Euro- 
pean civilization,  and  to  neutralize  the  facilities  offered  under  the  regime 
of  Espartero  for  the  success  of  a  Protestant  Propagandism  in  Spain. 
The  occasion  and  object  of  this  work  rendered  it  expedient  that  it  should 
be  published  simultaneously  in  Spanish  and  in  French,  and  with  this 
view  our  author  visited  France,  and  afterwards,  to  extend  his  observa- 
tions, passed  into  England. 

On  his  return  to  Barcelona,  towards  the  close  of  1842,  Balmes  became 
a  collaborator  in  the  editing  of  the  Cvvilizaciony  a  monthly  periodical 
of  great  merit,  devoted  to  literary  reviews,  and  to  solid  instruction  on 
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the  current  topics  of  the  day.  His  connection  with  this  work  lasted 
only  eighteen  months.  He  then  commenced  a  review  of  his  own,  enti- 
tled the  Sociedad^  a  philosophical,  political,  and  religious  journal,  which 
acquired  a  great  reputation  during  the  one  year  of  its  existence.  Driven 
soon  after  into  retirement  by  the  disturbances  of  the  times,  Balmes  com- 
posed another  philosophical  work.  El  Criterion  which  is  a  course  of 
logic  adapted  to  every  capacity. 

From  the  national  uprising  that  overthrew  the  government  of  Espartero, 
there  arose  a  general  feeling  of  patriotic  independence,  which  called  for 
the  cessation  of  civil  strife,  and  the  harmonizing  of  the  two  parties  that 
divided  the  nation.  Many  of  the  adherents  of  Maria  Christina,  who 
were  the  nobility  and  the  bourgeoisie,  recognized  the  excesses  of  the 
revolutionary  faction  which  they  had  called  to  their  aid,  while  the  Carlists 
were  not  all  in  favor  of  absolute  monarchy,  and  numbered  an  imposing 
majority  among  the  lower  classes.  All  these  men  of  wise  and  moderate 
views  longed  to  see  a  remedy  applied  te  the  wounds  of  their  afBicted 
country ;  and  with  one  accord  they  turned  their  eyes  upon  Balmes,  as  the 
only  individual  capable  of  conducting  this  important  affair.  He  had 
already,  in  his  Political  Considerations^  indicated  the  principal  idea  of 
his  policy  for  putting  an  end  to  the  national  evils;  it  was  a  matrimonial 
alliance  between  the  Queen  and  the  son  of  Don  Carlos.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  commenced  in  February,  1844,  a  new  journal,  entitled 
Pensamiento  de  la  J^acion,  the  object  of  which  was  to  denounce  the 
revolutionary  spirit  as  the  enemy  of  all  just  and  peaceful  government, 
and  to  inspire  the  Spanish  people  with  a  proper  reverence  for  the  re- 
ligious, social  and  political  inheritance  received  from  their  ancestors,  and 
with  a  due  respect  for  the  reasonable  ameliorations  of  the  age.  In  this 
spirit  the  different  questions  of  the  day  were  discussed  with  energy  and 
calmness,  and  especially  the  project  of  an  alliance  between  the  Queen 
and  the  son  of  Don  Carlos,  which  Balmes  considered  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. This  measure,  such  as  he  proposed  it,  was,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  his  biographer,  '^the  reconciliation  of  the  past  and  the  future, 
of  authority  and  liberty,  of  monarchy  and  representative  government" 
Such  was  the  patriotism,  dignity  and  force,  with  which  our  author  con- 
ducted his  hebdomadal,  that  it  won  the  esteem  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  among  the  Carlists,  while  it  also  acquired  favor 
among  an  immense  number  in  the  opposite  party.  To  support  its  views, 
a  daily  journal,  the  ConciliadoTy  was  started  by  a  body  of  young  but 
fervid  and  brilliant  writers,  and  nothing  it  would  seem  was  wanting  to 
insure  a  triumph  for  the  friends  of  Spain.  Prudence,  energy,  modera- 
tion, reason  and  eloquence,  with  a  majority  of  the  people  on  their  side, 
deserved  and  should  have  commanded  success;  but  they  could  not  pre- 
vail against  diplomatic  influence  and  court  intrigue.  Balmes  learned 
with  equal  surprise  and  affliction,  in  the  retirement  of  his  native  moun- 
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tains,  that  the  government  had  resolved  to  offer  the  Queen  in  marriage  to 
the  infant  Don  Francisco,  and  the  infanta  to  the  Duke  of  Montpensier 
This  was  a  severe  stroke  to  the  sincere  and  ardent  patriotism  of  Balmes. 
He  might  have  resisted  this  policy  with  the  power  and  eloquence  of  his 
pen,  but  he  preferred  a  silent  resignation  to  the  heat  of  political  strife, 
and  the  PensamierUo  de  la  J^Tacionj  although  a  lucrative  publication,  was 
discontinued  on  the  31st  of  December,  1846. 

During  that  same  year,  our  author  collected  into  one  volume  his  va- 
rious essays  on  politics,  as  well  for  his  own  vindication  as  fo|f  the  diffu- 
sion of  sound  instruction  on  the  condition  of  Spain.  The  following 
year  he  completed  his  "  Elementary  course  of  Philosophy."  But  his 
physical  strength  was  not  equal  to  these  arduous  labors.  To  re-establish 
in  some  degree  his  declining  health,  he  travelled  in  Spain  and  France, 
and  remained  several  weeks  in  Paris.  The  intellectual  and  moral  cor 
ruption  which  was  gnawing  at  the  very  vitals  of  the  French  nation,  and 
threatened  all  Europe  with  its  infection,  filled  him  with  increased  anxiety. 
He  predicted  the  dissolution  of  society,  and  a  return  to  barbarism,  unless 
things  would  take  some  unexpected  turn  through  the  special  interposition 
of  Providence.  This  last  hope  was  the  only  resource  left,  in  his  opinion, 
for  the  salvation  of  society  and  civilization,  and  he  exulted  when  he  be- 
held Pius  IX  opening  a  new  career  for  Italy,  and  consecrating  the  aspi- 
rations and  movements  of  all  who  advocated  legitimate  reform  and  ra- 
tional liberty.  The  political  ameliorations,  however,  of  the  sovereign- 
Pontiff  appeared  to  the  opponents  of  liberalism  in  Spain,  at  variance 
with  the  great  opposition  which  Balmes  had  always  exhibited  to  the  rev- 
olutionary spirit.  Hence,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  pay  the  just 
tribute  of  his  admiration  to  the  illustrious  individual  who  sat  in  the  chair 
of  Peter,  and  to  proclaim  the  eminent  virtues  of  the  prince  and  the 
pontiff!  This  he  did  with  surpassing  eloquence,  in  a  brochure  entitled 
Pius  IXy  the  brilliant  style  of  which  is  only  equalled  by  its  vdsdom  of 
thought.  In  this  work,  he  *  sketches  with  graphic  pen,  the  acts  of  the 
papal  policy,  showing  that  the  holy  see  is  the  best  guide  of  men  in  the 
path  of  liberty  and  progress,  that  Pius  IX  shows  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  evils  that  afflict  society,  and  possesses  all  the  energy  and  firmness 
necessary  to  apply  their  proper  remedy.  Balmes  was  full  of  hope^for  the 
future,  in  contemplating  the  course  of  the  great  head  of  the  church,  and 
he  cherished  this  hope  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life.  His  essay  on  the 
policy  of  Pius  IX  was  the  last  production  of  his  pen.  His  career  in  lit- 
erature Was  brief,  but  brilliant  and  effective.  Eight  years  only  had  elapsed 
since  his  appearance  as  a  writer,  and  he  had  labored  with  eminent  suc- 
cess in  every  department  of  knowledge.  The  learned  divine,  the  pro- 
found philosopher,  the  enlightened  publicist,  he  has  stamped  upon  his 
age  the  impress  of  his  genius,  and  bequeathed  to  posterity  a  rich  legacy 
in  his  immortal  works.     In  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  intellectual  point 
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of  view,  his  merit  may  be  summed  up  in  those  words  of  Wisdom : 
'^  Being  made  perfect  in  a  short  space,  he  fulfilled  a  long  time."  chap.  iv. 

This  distinguished  ecclesiastic,  the  boast  of  the  Spanish  clergy  and 
the  Catalan  people,  died  at  Vich,  his  native  city,  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1848,  in  the  same  spirit  of  lively  faith  and  fervent  piety  which  had  al- 
ways marked  his  life.  His  funeral  took  place  on  the  11th,  with  all  the 
pomp  that  could  be  furnished  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
The  municipality  decreed  that  one  of  the  public  places  should  be  named 
after  him. 

Balmes  was  little  below  the  middle  height,  and  of  weak  and  slender 
frame.  But  the  appearance  of  feeble  health  which  he  exhibited,  was 
combatted  by  the  animation  of  his  looks.  His  forehead  and  lips  bore  the 
impress  of  energy,  which  was  to  be  seen  also  in  his  eyes,  black,  deep- 
set,  and  of  unusual  brightness.  The  expression  of  his  countenance  was 
a  mixture  of  vivacity,  openness,  melancholy  and  strength  of  mind.  A 
careful  observer  of  all  his  sacerdotal  duties,  he  found  in  the  practices  of 
piety,  the  vigor  which  he  displayed  in  his  intellectual  labors.  The  dis- 
tribution of  his  time  was  extremely  methodical,  and  his  pleasures  con* 
sisted  only  in  the  society  of  his  friends.  To  the  prospect  of  temporal 
honors  and  the  favor  of  the  great,  he  was  insensible ;  neither  did  he  seek 
afler  ecclesiastical  dignities  or  literary  distinctions.  His  aim  was  the 
diffusion  of  truth,  not  the  acquisition  of  a  great  reputation.  These  quali- 
ties, however,  with  his  eminent  talents,  varied  erudition,  and  invaluable 
writings,  have  won  for  him  a  universal  fame. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

NAME  AND  NATURE  07  PBOTESTANTISH. 

There  is  a  fact  in  existence  among  oiyilized  nations^  yeiy  important  on 
acconnt  of  the  natnre  of  the  things  which  it  affects— a  fact  of  transcendent  im- 
portance^ on  acoonnt  of  the  number^  yariet j^  and  conseqnence  of  its  influences 
^-a  fact  extremely  interesting,  becanse  it  is  connected  with  the  principal  events 
of  modem  history.    This  fact  is  Protestantism. 

lake  a  clap  of  thnnder,  it  attracted  at  once  the  attention  of  all  Europe;  on 
one  side  it  spread  alarm;  and  on  the  other  excited  the  most  lively  sympathy :  it 
grew  so  rapidly^  that  its  adversaries  had  not  time  to  strangle  it  in  its  cradle. 
Scarcely  had  it  began  to  exist,  and  already  all  hope  of  stopping,  or  even  re- 
straining it,  was  gone;  when,  emboldened  by  beine  treated  with  respect  and 
consideration,  it  l^came  every  day  more  daring;  if  exasperated  by  rigour,  it 
openly  resisted  measures  of  coercion,  or  redoubled  and  concentrated  its  forces, 
to  make  more  vigorous  attacks.  Discussions,  the  profound  investigations  and 
scientific  methods  which  were  used  in  combating  it,  contributed  to  develope  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  served  as  vehicles  to  propagate  its  ideas. 

By  creating  new  and  prevailing  interests,  it  made  itself  powerfdl  protectors; 
by  throwing  all  the  passions  into  a  state  of  fury,  it  aroused  them  in  its  favor. 
It  availed  itself,  by  turns,  of  stratagem,  force,  seduction,  or  violence,  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  times  and  circumstances.  It  attempted  to  make  its  way  in 
all  directions;  either  destroying  impediments,  or  taking  advantage  of  them,  if 
they  were  capable  of  being  turned  to  account. 

When  introduced  into  a  country,  it  never  rested  until  it  had  obtained  guaran- 
tees for  its  continued  existence;  and  it  succeeded  in  doing  so  everywhere.  After 
having  obtained  vast  establishments  in  Europe — ^which  it  still  retains — ^it  was 
transported  into  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  infdsed  into  the  veins  of  simple 
and  unsuspecting  nations. 

In  order  to  appreciate  a  fact  at  its  just  value,  to  embrace  it  in  all  its  rela- 
tions, and  to  distinguish  properly  between  them,  it  is  necessaiy  to  examine 
whether  the  constituting  principle  of  the  fact  can  be  ascertained,  or  at  least 
whether  we  can  observe  in  its  appearance  any  characteristic  trait  capable  of 
revealing  its  inward  nature.  This  examination  is  very  difficult  when  we  have 
to  do  with  a  fact  of  the  kind  and  importance  of  that  which  now  occupies  our 
attention.  In  matters  of  this  sort,  numbers  of  opinions  accumulate  in  the 
course  of  time,  in  favor  of  all  which  arguments  have  been  sought.  The  in- 
quirer, in  the  midst  of  so  many  and  such  various  objects,  is  perplexed,  disoon- 
eerted,  and  confounded;  and  if  he  wish  to  place  himself  in  a  more  advantageous 
point  of  view,  he  finds  the  ground  so  covered  with  fragments,  that  he  cannot 
make  his  way  without  risk  of  losing  himself  at  every  step. 


26  PROTESTANTISM  OOMPABED  WITH  GATHOUdTT. 

The  first  glance  which  we  give  to  Protestantism,  whether  we  consider  ita 
actual  condition,  or  whether  we  regard  the  Tarions  phases  of  its  history,  shows 
US  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  any  thing  constant  in  it,  any  thing  which  can 
he  assigned  as  its  constituent  character.  Uncertain  in  ita  opinions,  it  modifies 
them  continually,  and  changes  them  in  a  thousand  ways.  Vague  in  its  ten- 
dencies, and  fluctuating  in  its  desires,  it  attempts  every  form,  and  essays  every 
road.  It  can  never  attain  to  a  well-defined  existence;  and  we  see  it  every 
moment  enter  new  paths,  to  lose  itself  in  new  labyrinths. 

Catholic  controversialists  have  pursued  and  assailed  it  in  everyway;  ask  them 
what  has  been  the  result  ?  They  will  tell  you  that  they  had  to  contend  with  a 
new  Proteus,  which  always  escaped  the  fatal  blow  by  changing  its  form.  If 
you  wish  to  assail  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism,  you  do  not  know  where  to 
direct  your  attacks,  for  they  are  unknown  to  you,  and  even  to  itself.  On  this 
side  it  is  invulnerable,  because  it  has  no  tangible  body.  Thus,  no  more  power- 
ful argument  has  ever  been  urged,  than  that  of  the  immortal  Bishop  of  Meaux 
— ^viz.  ''  You  change;  and  that  which  changes  is  not  the  truth."  An  argument 
much  feared  by  Protestantism,  and  with  justice;  because  all  the  various  forms 
which  are  assumed  to  evade  its  force,  only  serve  to  strengthen  it.  How  just 
is  the  expression  of  that  great  man  1  At  the  very  title  of  his  book,  Protestant- 
ism must  tremble :  The  fiUstory  of  the  Variations !  A  history  of  variations 
must  be  a  history  of  error.     (See  note  at  the  end  of  the  vol.) 

These  unceasing  changes,  which  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  finding  in 
Protestantism,  because  they  essentially  belong  to  it,  show  us  that  it  is  not  in 
possession  of  the  truth;  they  show  us  also,  that  its  moving  principle  is  not  a 
principle  of  life,  but  an  element  of  dissolution.  It  has  been  called  upon,  and 
up  to  this  time  in  vain,  to  fix  itself,  and  to  present  a  compact  and  uniform 
body.  How  can  that  be  fixed,  which  is,  by  its  nature,  kept  floating  about  in 
the  air?  How  can  a  solid  body  be  formed  of  an  element,  the  essential  ten* 
dency  of  which  .is  towards  an  incessant  division  of  particles,  by  diminishing 
their  reciprocal  affinity,  and  increasing  their  repellent  force? 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  I  speak  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  whether  it  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  human  reason  alone,  or 
as  an  individual  inspiration  from  heaven. 

If  there  be  any  thing  constant  in  Protestantism,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  sub- 
stitution of  private  judgment  for  public  and  lawful  authority.  This  is  always 
found  in  union  with  it,  and  is,  properly  speaking,  its  fundamental  principle :  it 
is  the  only  point  of  contact  among  the  various  Protestant  sects, — the  basis  of 
their  mutual  resemblance.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  exists,  for  the  most 
part,  unintentionally,  and  sometimes  against  their  express  wishes. 

However  lamentable  and  disastrous  this  principle  may  be,  if  the  coryphaei  of 
Protestantism  had  made  it  their  rallying  point,  and  had  constantly  acted  up  to 
it  in  theory  and  practice,  they  would  have  been  consistent  in  error.  When 
men  saw  them  cast  into  one  abyss  after  another,  they  would  have  recognised  a 
system, — ^false  undoubtedly ;  but,  at  any  rate,  a  system.  As  it  is,  it  has  not 
been  even  that :  if  you  examine  the  words  and  the  acts  of  the  first  Reformers^ 
you  will  find  that  they  made  use  of  this  principle  as  a  means  of  resisting  the 
authority  which  controlled  them,  but  that  they  never  dreamed  of  establishing 
it  permanently ;  that  if  they  labored  to  upset  lawful  authority,  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  usurping  the  command  themselves;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  fol* 
lowed,  in  this  respect,  the  example  of  revolutionists  of  all  kinds,  of  all  ages, 
and  of  all  countries.  Everybody  knows  how  far  Luther  carried  his  fanatical 
intolerance;  he  who  could  not  bear  the  slightest  contradiction,  either  from  his 
own  disciples  or  anybody  else,  without  giving  way  to  the  most  senseless  fits  of 
passion,  and  the  most  unworthy  outrages.  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  who 
founded  there  what  is  called  the  liberty  of  thinking,  sent  to  the  scaffold  tho^e 
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wlio  did  not  think  as  he  did;  and  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  Calvin  that  Ser- 
Tetus  was  burnt  alive  at  Oenem 

I  insist  upon  this  point,  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  of  great  importance. 
Men  are  bat  too  much  inclined  to  pride;  and  if  they  heard  it  constantly 
repeated,  without  contradiction,  that  the  innovators  of  the  sixteenth  century 
proclaimed  the  freedom  of  thought,  a  secret  interest  might  be  excited  in  their 
favor;  their  violent  declamations  might  be  regarded  as  the  expressions  of  a 
generous  movement,  and  their  efforts  as  a  noble  attempt  to  assert  the  rights  of 
intellectual  freedom.  Let  it  be  known,  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  if  these  men 
proclaimed  the  principle  of  free  examination,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  making 
use  of  it  against  legitimate;  authority;  but  that  they  attempted,  as  soon  as  they 
could,  to  impose  upon  others  the  voke  of  their  own  opinions.  Their  constant 
endeavour  was,  to  destroy  the  authority  which  came  from  God,  in  order  to  esta- 
lish  their  own  upon  its  ruins.  It  is  a  painful  necessity  to  be  obliged  to  give 
proofs  of.  this  assertion;  not  because  they  are  difficult  to  find,  but  because  one 
cannot  adduce  the  most  incontestable  of  them  without  calling  to  mind  words 
and  deeds  which  not  only  cover  with  disgrace  the  founders  of  Protestantism, 
but  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  mentioned  without  a  blush  on  the 
cheek,  or  written  without  a  stain  upon  the  j)aper.  (2) 

Protestantism,  when  viewed  in  a  mass,  appears  only  a  shapeless  collection  of 
innumerable  sects,  all  opposed  to  each  other,  and  agreeing  only  in  one  point, 
viz.  in  protesting  against  the  authority  of  the  Church.  We  only  find  among 
them  particular  and  exclusive  names,  commonly  taken  from  the  names  of  their 
founders;  in  vain  have  they  made  a  thousand  efforts  to  give  themselves  a  gene- 
ral name  expressive  of  a  positive  idea;  they  are  still  called  after  the  manner 
of  philosophical  sects.  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Zuinglians,  Anglicans,  Socinians, 
Arminians,  Anabaptists,  all  these  names,  of  which  I  could  furnish  an  endless 
host,  only  serve  to  exhibit  the  narrowness  of  the  circle  in  which  these  sects  are 
enclosed;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  pronounce  them,  to  show  that  they  con- 
tain nothing  universal,  nothing  sreat. 

Everybody  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  Christian  religion  must  be  convinced 
by  this  fact  alone,  that  these  sects  are  not  truly  Christian.  But  what  occurred 
when  Protestantism  attempted  to  take  a  general  name,  is  singularly  remarkable. 
If  you  examine  its  history,  you  will  see  that  all  the  names  which  it  attempted 
to  give  itself  failed,  if  they  contained  any  positive  idea,  or  any  mark  of  Chris- 
tianity; but  that  it  adopted  a  name  taken  by  chance  at  the  Diet  of  Spires;  a 
name  which  carries  with  it  its  own  condemnation,  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the 
origin,  to  the  spirit,  to  the  maxims,  to  the  entire  history  of  the  Christian  reli- 

fion;  a  name  which  does  not  express  that  unity — that  union  which  is  insepara* 
ly  connected  with  the  Christian  name;  a  name  which  is  peculiarly  becoming 
to  it,  which  all  the  world  gives  to  it  by  acclamation,  which  is  truly  its  own — 
viz.  JProtestantitm.  (3) 

Within  the  vast  limits  marked  out  by  this  name,  there  is  room  for  every 
error  and  for  every  sect.  You  may  deny  with  the  Lutheraps  the  liberty  of 
man,  or  renew  with  the  Arminians  the  errors  of  Pelagius.  You  may  admit 
with  some  that  real  presence,  which  you  are  free  to  reject  with  the  Calvinists 
and  Zuinglians;  you  may  join  with  the  Socinians  in  denying  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Chnst;  you  may  attach  yourself  to  Episcopalians,  to  Puritans,  or,  if  you 
please,  to  the  extravagances  of  the  Quakers;  it  is  of  no  consequence,  for  you 
always  remain  a  Protestant,  for  you  protest  against  the  authority  of  the 
Church;  your  field  is  so  extensive,  that  you  can  hardly  escape  from  it,  however 
great  may  be  your  wanderings;  it  contains  all  the  vast  extent  that  we  behold  oq 
coming  forth  from  the  gates  of  the  Holy  City.  (4) 
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CHAPTER  IL 

CAUSES  OF  PROTESTANTISM. 

What,  then,  were  the  causes  of  the  appearance  of*  Protestantism  in  Europe, 
of  its  development,  and  of  its  success  r  This  is  a  question  well  worthy  of 
being  examined  to  the  bottom,  because  it  will  lead  us  to  inquire  into  the  ori^n 
of  this  great  evil,  and  will  put  us  in  a  condition  to  form  the  best  idea  of  tois 
phenomenon,  so  often  but  so  imperfectly  described. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  look  for  the  causes  of  an  event  of  this  nature 
and  importance,  in  circumstances  either  trivial  in  themselves,  or  circumscribed 
by  places  and  events  of  a  limited  kind.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  vast 
results  can  be  produced  by  trifling  causes;  and  if  it  be  true  that  great  events 
sometimes  have  their  commencement  in  little  ones,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the 
commencing  point  is  not  the  cause;  and  that  to  be  the  commencement  of  a 
thing,  and  to  be  its  real  cause,  are  expressions  of  a  widely  different  meaning.  A 
spark  produces  a  dreadful  conflagration,  but  it  is  because  it  falls  upon  a  heap  of 
inflammable  materials.  That  which  is  general  must  have  general  causes;  and 
that  which  is  lasting  and  deeply  rooted  must  have  lasting  and  profound  causes. 

This  law  is  true  alike  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  order;  but  its  applica- 
tions cannot  be  perceived  without  great  difficulty,  especially  in  the  moral  order, 
where  things  of  great  importance  are  sometimes  clothed  in  a  mean  exterior; 
where  each  effect  is  found  allied  with  so  many  causes  at  once,  connected  with 
them  by  ties  so  delicate,  that,  possibly,  the  most  attentive  and  piercing  eye  may 
miss  altogether,  or  regard  as  a  trifle,  that  which  perhaps  has  produced  very 
great  results :  trifling  tnings,  on  the  other  hand,  are  frequently  so  covered  with 
glitter,  tinsel,  and  parade,  that  it  is  very  easy  to  be  deceived  by  them.  We  are 
always  too  much  inclined  to  judge  by  appearances. 

It  will  appear  from  these  principles,  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  ^ve  great 
importance  to  the  rivalry  excited  by  the  preaching  of  indulgences,  or  to  the 
excesses  which  may  have  been  committed  by  some  inferiors  in  this  matter; 
these  things  may  have  been  an  occasion,  a  pretext,  a  signal  to  commence  the 
contest,  but  they  were  of  too  little  importance  in  themselves  to  put  the  world 
in  flames.  There  would  be,  perhaps,  more  apparent  plausibility  in  seeking  for 
the  causes  of  Protestantism  in  the  characters  and  positions  of  the  first  reformers; 
but  this  also  would  be  unsatisfactoir. 

People  lay  great  stress  on  the  violence  and  fury  of  the  writings  and  speeches 
of  Luther,  and  show  how  apt  this  savage  eloquence  was  to  inflame  men's  minds, 
and  drag  them  into  the  new  errors  by  the  deadly  hatred  against  Rome  with 
which  it  inspired  them.  Too  much  stress  also  is  laid  on  the  sophistical  art,  the 
order  and  elegance  of  the  style  of  Calvin ;  qualities  which  served  to  give  an 
appearance  of  regularity  to  the  shapeless  mass  of  new  errors,  and  make  them 
more  acceptable  to  men  of  ffood  taste.  The  talents  and  other  qualities  of  the 
various  innovators  are  described  in  the  same  way  with  more  or  less  truth. 

I  will  not  deny  to  Luther,  Calvin,  and  the  omer  founders  of  Protestantism, 
the  titles  on  which  their  sad  celebrity  is  founded;  but  I  venture  to  assert  that 
we  cannot  attribute  to  their  personal  qualities  the  principal  influence  upon  the 
development  of  this  evil,  without  palpably  mistaking  and  underrating  the  im- 
portance of  the  evil  itself,  and  forgetting  the  instructions  of  universal  history. 

If  we  examine  these  men  with  impartiality,  we  shall  find  that  their  qualities 
were  not  greater  than  those  of  other  sectarian  leaders,  if  so  great.  Their 
talents,  their  learning,  and  their  knowledge,  have  passed  through  the  crucible 
of  criticism,  and  there  is,  even  among  Protestants,  no  well-instructed  and  im- 
partial person  who  does  not  now  consider  the  extravagant  eulo^ums  which  have 
been  lavished  upon  them,  as  the  exaggerations  of  party.    They  are  classed 
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among  the  number  of  those  turbulent  men  who  are  well  fitted  to  excite  revolu- 
tions ^  but  the  history  of  all  times  and  countries,  and  the  experience  of  every 
day,  teach  that  men  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon,  and  that  they  arise  every- 
where when  a  sad  combination  of  events  affords  them  a  fit  opportunity. 

When  causes  more  in  proportion  to  Protestantism,  by  their  extent  and  im- 
portance, are  sought  for,  two  are  commonly  pointed  out :  the  necessity  of  reform, 
and  the  spirit  of  liberty.  '^  There  were  numerous  abuses,''  says  one  party; 
''  legitimate  reform  was  neglected :  this  negligence  produced  revolution."  '^  The 
homan  intellect  was  in  fetters,"  says  another;  ''  the  mind  longed  to  break  its 
chains;  Protestantism  was  only  a  grand  effort  for  the  freedom  of  human  thought, 
a  great  movement  towards  liberating  the  human  mind."  It  is  true,  that  these 
two  opinions  point  out  causes  of  great  importance  and  of  wide  extent:  both  are 
well  adapted  to  make  partisans.  The  one,  by  establishing  the  necessity  of 
reform,  opens  a  wide  field  for  the  censure  of  neglected  laws  and  relaxed  morals; 
this  theme  always  finds  sympathy  in  the  heart  of  man, — ^indulgent  towards  its 
own  defects,  but  stem  and  inexorable  towards  the  faults  of  others.  With 
respect  to  the  other  opinion,  which  raises  the  cry  of  the  movement  of  religious 
liberty  and  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  sure  to  be  widely  adopted : 
there  are  always  a  thousand  echoes  to  a  cry  which  flatters  our  pride. 

I  do  not  deny  that  a  reform  was  necessary;  to  be  convinced  of  this,  I  need 
only  fflance  at  history,  and  listen  to  the  complaints  of  several  great  men,  justly 
re^iraed  by  the  Church  as  among  the  most  cherished  of  her  sons.  I  read  in 
the  first  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Council 
was  the  reform  of  the  Christian  clergy  and  people;  I  learn  from  the  mouth  of 
Pius  lY.^  when  confirming  the  said  Council,  that  one  of  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  assembled,  was  the  correction  of  morals,  and  the  re-estabfishment  of  dis- 
cipline. Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  am  not  inclined  to  give  to  abuses  so  much 
influence  as  has  been  attributed  to  them.  I  must  also  say,  that  it  appears  to 
me  that  we  give  a  very  bad  solution  of  the  question,  when,  to  show  the  real 
cause  of  the  evil,  we  insist  on  the  fatal  results  produced  by  these  abuses.  These 
words  also,  '^  a  new  movement  of  liberty,"  appear  to  me  altogether  insufficient. 
I  shall  say,  then,  with  freedom,  in  spite  of  my  respect  for  those  who  entertain 
the  first  opinion,  and  my  esteem  for  the  talents  of  those  who  refer  all  to  the 
spirit  of  liberfy,  that  I  cannot  find  in  either  that  analysis,  at  once  philosophical 
and  historical,  which,  without  wandering  from  the  ground  of  history,  examines 
&cts,  clears  them  up,  shows  their  inward  nature,  their  relations  and  connections. 

If  men  have  wandered  so  much  in  the  definition  and  explanation  of  Protest- 
antism, it  is  because  they  have  not  sufficiently  observed  that  it  is  not  only  a  fact 
common  to  all  ages  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  but  that  its  importance  and 
its  particular  characteristics  are  owing  to  the  epoch  when  it  arose.  This  simple 
consideration,  founded  on  the  constant  testimony  of  history,  dears  up  every 
thing;  we  have  no  longer  to  seek  in  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism  for  any 
thing  singular  or  extraordinary;  all  its  characteristics  prove  that  it  was  bom  in 
Europe,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century.  I  shall  deveiope  these  ideas,  not  by 
Amcifnl  reasonings  or  gratuitous  suppositions,  but  by  adducing  fiicts  which 
nobody  can  deny. 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  principle  of  submission  to  authority  in  matters  of 
£uth  has  alwavs  encountered  a  vigorous  resistance  in  the  human  mind.  I  shall 
not  point  out  here  the  causes  of  this  resistance;  I  propose  to  do  so  in  the  course 
of  this  work;  I  shall  content  myself  at  present  with  stating  this  fact,  and 
reminding  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  call  it  in  question,  that  the  history  of 
the  Church  has  always  been  accompanied  by  the  history  of  heresies.  This 
fiict  has  presented  different  phases  according  to  the  changes  of  time  and  place. 
Sometimes  making  a  rude  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  sonietimes 
combining  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  dreams  of  the  East,  or  cor 
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rupting  the  purity  of  faith  by  the  snbtilties  and  chicaneries  of  Grecian  sophistry; 
this  fact  presents  us  with  as  many  different  aspects  as  there  are  conditions  of 
the  mind  of  man.  But  we  always  find  in  it  two  general  characteristics,  which 
clearly  show  that  it  has  always  had  the  same  origin,  notwithstanding  the  varia- 
tion in  its  object  and  in  the  nature  of  its  results:  these  two  characteristics 
are,  hatred  of  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  the  spirit  of  sect. 

In  all  ages  sects  have  arisen,  opposing  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  esta* 
blishing  as  dogmas  the  errors  of  their  founders :  it  was  natural  for  the  same 
thing  to  happen  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Now,  if  that  age  had  been  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  it  seems  to  me,  looking  at  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  that  we  should  have  had  to  answer  this  very  difficult  question.  How  is  it 
possible  that  no  sect  appeared  in  that  age  t  I  say,  then,  error  haying  once 
arisen  in  the  sixteenth  century,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  its  origin,  occa- 
sion, and  pretext — a  certain  number  of  followers  having  assembled  around  its 
banner — Protestantism  forthwith  presents  itself  before  me  in  all  its  extent,  with 
its  transcendent  importance,  its  divisions,  and  subdivisions;  I  see  it,  with  bold- 
ness and  energy,  making  a  general  attack  on  all  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
taught  and  observed  by  the  Church.  In  place  of  Luther,  Zuinglius,  and  Cal- 
vin, let  us  suppose  Arius,  Nestorius,  and  Pelagius;.in  place  of  the  errors  of  the 
former,  let  them  teach  the  errors  of  the  latter;  it  will  all  lead  to  the  same 
result.  The  errors  will  excite  sympathy;  they  will  find  defenders;  they  will 
animate  enthusiasts;  they  will  spread,  they  will  be  propagated  with  the  rapidity 
of  fire,  they  will  be  diffused,  they  will  throw  sparks  in  all  directions;  they 
will  all  be  defended  with  a  show  of  knowledge  and  erudition ;  creeds  will  change 
unceasingly;  a  thousand  professions  of  faith  will  be  drawn  up;  the  liturgy  will 
be  altered, — ^will  be  destroyed;  the  bonds  of  discipline  will  be  broken;  we  shall 
have  to  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  Prot^tantism. 

How  did  it  happen  that  the  evil  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  necessarily  so 
extensive,  so  great^  and  so  important  ?  It  was  because  the  society  of  that  time 
was  different  from  any  other  that  had  preceded  it;  that  which  at  other  times 
would  only  have  produced  a  partial  fire,  necessarily  caused  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury a  frightful  conflagration.  Europe  was  then  composed  of  a  number  of  im- 
mense states,  cast,  so  to  speak,  in  the  same  mould,  resembling  each  other  in 
ideas,  manners,  laws  and  institutions,  drawn  together  incessantly  by  an  active 
communication  which  was  kept  up  alternately  by  rival  and  common  interests; 
knowledge  found  in  the  Latin  language  an  easy  means  of  diffusion;  in  finci 
most  important  of  all,  there  had  become  general  over  all  Europe  a  rapid  means 
of  disseminating  ideas  and  feelings,  a  creatioQ  which  had  flashed  from  the 
human  mind  like  a  miraculous  illumination,  a  presage  of  colossal  destinies, 
viz.  the  press. 

Such  is  the  activity  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  ardour  with  which  it  em- 
braces all  sorts  of  innovation,  that  when  once  the  standard  of  error  was  planted; 
a  multitude  of  partisans  were  sure  to  rally  round  it.  The  yoke  of  authority 
once  thrown  off,  in  countries  where  investigation  was  so  active,  where  so  many 
discussions  were  carried  on,  where  ideas  were  in  such  a  state  of  effervescencei 
and  where  all  the  sciences  began  to  germinate,  it  was  impossible  for  the  restless 
mind  of  man  to  remain  fixed  on  any  point,  and  a  swarm  of  sects  was  neces- 
sarily produced.  There  is  no  middle  path;  either  civilised  nations  must  remain 
Catholic,  or  run  through  all  the  forms  of  error.  If  they  do  not  attach  them- 
selves firmly  to  the  anchor  of  truth,  we  shall  see  them  make  a  general  attack 
upon  it,  we  shall  see  them  assail  it  in  itself,  in  all  that  it  teaches,  in  all  that  it 
prescribes.  A  man  of  free  and  active  mind  will  remain  tranquil  in  the  peaceful 
regions  of  truth,  or  he  will  seek  for  it  with  restlessness  and  disquietude.  If  he 
find  only  false  principles  to  rest  on, — ^if  he  feel  the  ground  move  under  hie 
feet,  he  will  change  his  position  every  moment,  he  will  leap  from  error  to  error| 
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and  precipitate  himself  from  one  abyss  to  another.  To  live  amid  errors,  and 
be  contented  ^ith  them,  to  transmit  error  from  generation  to  generation,  with- 
out modification  or  change^  is  peculiar  to  those  who  vegetate  in  debasement  and 
ignorance;  there  the  mind  of  man  is  not  active,  because  it  is  asleep. 

From  die  point  of  view  where  we  have  now  placed  ourselves,  we  can  see 
Protestantism  such  as  it  is.  From  this  commanding  position  we  see  every  thing 
in  its  place,  and  it  is  possible  for  us  to  appreciate  its  dimensions,  to  perceive  its 
relations,  calculate  its  influence,  and  explain  its  anomalies.  Men  tiiere  assume 
their  true  position;  as  they  are  seen  in  close  proximity  with  the  great  mass  of 
events,  they  appear  in  the  picture  as  very  small  figures,  for  which  others  may 
be  substituted  without  inconvenience;  which  may  be  placed  nearer  or  farther 
off,  and  the  features  and  complexion  of  which  are  not  of  any  consequence.  Of 
what  importance,  then,  are  the  energy  of  character,  the  passion,  and  boldness 
of  Luther,  the  literary  polish  of  Melancthon,  and  the  sophistical  talents  of 
Calvin  ?  We  are  convinced,  that  to  lay  stress  upon  all  this,  is  to  lose  our  timci 
and  explain  nothing. 

What  were  these  men,  and  the  other  coryphaoi  of  Protestantism  ?  Was  there 
any  thing  really  extraordinary  about  them?  We  shall  find  men  like  them 
everywhere.  There  are  some  among  them  who  did  not  surpass  mediocrity;  and 
it  may  be  said  of  almost  all,  that  if  they  had  not  obtained  an  unhappy  cele- 
brity, they  would  hardly  have  been  celebrated  at  all.  Why,  then,  did  they 
effect  such  great  things?  They  found  a  mass  of  combustibles,  and  they 
set  them  on  fire.  Certainly  this  was  not  difficult,  and  yet  it  was  all  they  did. 
When  I  see  Luther,  mad  with  pride,  commit  those  extravagances  which  were 
the  subject  of  so  many  lamentations  on  the  part  of  his  fnends — ^when  I  see 
him  grossly  insult  all  who  oppose  him,  put  himself  in  a  passion,  and  vomit 
forth  a  torrent  of  impure  words  against  all  those  who  do  not  humble  themselves 
in  his  presence,  I  am  scarcely  moved  by  any  other  feeling  than  pity.  This 
man,  who  had  the  extraordinary  mania  of  calling  himself  the  Notharius  JDei, 
became  delirious;  but  he  breathed,  and  his  breath  was  followed  by  a  terrible 
conflagration:  it  was  because  a  powder-magazine  was  at  hand  on  which  he 
threw  a  spark.  Nevertheless,  like  a  man  blinded  by  insanity,  he  cried  out, 
'<  Behold  my  power !    I  breathe,  and  my  breath  puts  the  world  in  flames  I" 

But,  you  will  ask  me,  what  was  the  real  influence  of  abuses  ?  If  we  take 
care  not  to  leave  the  point  of  view  where  we  now  are,  we  shall  see  that  they 
were  an  occasion,  and  that  they  sometimes  afforded  food,  but  that  they  did  not 
exercise  all  the  influence  which  has  been  attributed  to  them.  Do  I  wish,  then, 
to  deny,  or  to  excuse  them  ?  Not  at  all.  I  can  appreciate  the  complaints  of 
some  men,  who  are  worthy  of  the  most  profound  respect;  but  while  lamenting 
the  evil,  these  men  never  pretended  to  detail  the  consequences.  The  just  man 
when  he  raises  his  voice  asainst  vice,  the  minister  of  the  sanctuary  when  he  is 
burning  with  zeal  for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  express  themselves  in  accents  so 
loud  and  vehement,  that  they  must  not  always  be  taken  literally.  Their  whole 
hearts  are  opened,  and,  inflamed  as  they  are  with  a  zealous  love  of  justice,  they 
make  use  of  burning  words.  Men  without  faith  interpret  their  expressions 
maliciously,  exaggerating  and  misrepresenting  them. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  clear,  from  what  I  have  just  shown,  that  the  principal 
oause  of  Protestantism  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  abuses  of  the  middle  ages. 
All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  afforded  opportunitieB'  and  pretexts  for  it. 
To  assert  the  contrary  would  be  to  maintain  that  there  were  always  numerous 
abuses  in  the  Church  from  the  beginning,  even  in  the  time  of  her  primitive 
fervor,  and  of  that  proverbial  purity  of  which  our  opponents  have  said  so  much; 
for  even  then  there  were  swarms  of  sects  who  protested  against  her  doctrines, 
ilenied  her  divine  authority,  and  called  themselves  the  true  Church.  The  case 
is  the  same,  and  the  inference  cannot  be  denied.    If  you  aLege  the  extent  and 
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rapid  propagation  of  Protestantism,  I  will  remind  you  that  such  was  also  the 
case  with  other  sects;  I  will  repeat  to  you  the  words  of  St.  Jerome,  with  regard 
to  the  ravages  of  Arianism :  '^  All  the  world  groans,  and  is  full  of  astonishment 
at  finding  itself  Arian/'  I  will  repeat,  again,  that  if  you  observe  any  thing 
remarkable  and  peculiar  belonging  to  Protestantism,  it  ought  not  to  be  attributed 
to  abuses,  but  to  the  epoch  when  it  appeared. 

I  believe  I  have  said  enoueh  to  give  an  idea  of  the  influence  which  abuses 
could  exert;  yet,  as  it  is  a  subject  which  has  occupied  much  attention,  and  on 
which  many  mistakes  have  been  made,  it  will  be  well  to  revert  to  it  once  more, 
to  make  our  ideas  on  the  subject  still  clearer.  That  lamentable  abuses  had 
crept  in  during  the  course  of  the  middle  ages,  that  the  corruption  of  manners 
had  been  great,  and  that,  consequently,  reform  was  required,  is  a  fact  which 
cannot  be  denied.  This  fact  is  proved  to  us,  with  respect  to  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  by  irreproachable  witnesses,  such  as  St.  Peter  Damien,  St. 
Gregory  YJLl.,  and  St.  B^nard.  Some  centuries  later,  even  after  many  abuses 
had  been  corrected,  they  were  still  but  too  considerable,  as  is  witnessed  by  the 
complaints  of  men  who  were  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  reform.  We  cannot 
forget  the  alarming  words  addressed  by  Cardinal  Julian  to  Pope  Eugenius  lY.^ 
on  the  subject  of  the  disorders  of  the  clergy,  especially  those  of  Germany. 

Havine  fully  avowed  the  truth  on  this  point,  and  my  opinion  that  the  cause 
of  CathoUcity  does  not  require  dissimulation  or  falsehood  to  defend  it,  I  shall 
devote  a  few  words  to  examining  some  important  questions.  Are  we  to  blame 
the  court  of  Rome  or  the  bishops  for  these  great  abuses  ?  I  venture  to  think 
that  they  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  evils  of  the  time  alone.  Let  us  call  to 
mind  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  the  midst  of  Europe;  the  dissolution 
of  the  decrepit  and  corrupt  empire  of  Bome;  the  irruption  and  inundation  of 
northern  barbarians;  their  fluctuations,  their  wars,  sometimes  with  each  other, 
and  sometimes  with  the  conquered  nations,  and  that  for  so  many  ages;  the 
establishment  and  absolute  reign  of  feudaliffln,  with  all  its  inconveniences,  its 
evils,  its  troubles,  and  disasters;  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens,  and  their 
dominion  over  a  hxge  portion  of  Europe;  now,  let  any  reflecting  man  ask  him- 
self whether  such  revolutions  must  not  of  necessity  produce  ignorance,  corrup* 
tion  of  morals,  and  the  relaxation  of  all  discipline.  How  could  the  ecclesiasticnJ 
sodely  escape  being  deeply  afiiected  by  this  dissolution,  this  destruction  of  the 
civil  society  ?  Gould  she  help  participating  in  the  evils  of  the  horrible  state 
of  chaos  into  which  Europe  was  then  plunged? 

But  were  the  spirit  and  ardent  desire  of  reforming  abuses  ever  wanting  in  the 
Church  ?  It  can  be  shown  that  they  were  not.  I  will  not  mention  the  saints 
whom  she  did  not  cease  to  produce  durinff  these  unhappy  periods;  history 
proves  their  number  and  their  virtues,  which,  so  vividly  contrasting  with  the 
corruption  of  the  age,  show  that  the  divine  flames  which  descended  on  the 
Apostles  had  not  been  extinguished  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  fact  proves  much;  but  there  is  another  still  more  remarkable,  a  fact  leas 
subject  to'  dispute,  and  which  we  cannot  be  accused  of  exaggerating;  a  &uot 
which  is  not  limited  to  individuals,  but  which  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  com- 
plete expression  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  whole  bodv  of  the  Church  was  ani- 
mated;  I  mean,  the  constant  meeting  of  councils,  in  which  abuses  were  reproved 
and  condemned,  and  in  which  sanctai^  of  morals  and  the  observance  of  disci* 
pline  were  continually  inculcated.  Happily  this  consolins  fact  is  indisputable; 
It  is  open  to  every  eye;  and  to  be  aware  of  it,  one  only  needs  to  consult  s 
volume  of  ecclesiastical  history,  or  the  proceedings  of  councils.  There  is  no 
fact  more  worth  our  attention;  and  I  will  add,  that  perhaps  all  its  importanoo 
has  not  been  observed. 

Let  us  remark  what  passes  in  other  societies:  we  see  that  in  proportion  to  tho 
change  of  ideas  and  manners,  laws  everywhere  undergo  a  rapid  modification ; 
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and  if  manners  and  ideas  come  to  be  directly  opposed  to  laws,  the  latter,  reduced 
to  silence,  are  soon  either  abolished  or  trodden  under  foot.  Nothing  of  this 
sort  has  happened  in  the  Church.  Corruption  has  extended  itself  eyerjwhero 
to  a  lamentable  degree;  the  ministers  of  religion  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  stream,  and  haVe  forgotten  the  sanctity  of  their  vocation; 
but  the  sacred  tire  did  not  cease  to  bum  in  the  sanctuary;  the  law  was  there 
constantly  proclaimed  and  inculcated;  and,  wonderful  spectacle!  the  men  who 
themselves  violated  it  frequently  assembled  to  condemn  themselves,  to  censure 
their  own  conduct,  and  thus  to  render  more  public  and  more  palpable  the  con- 
trast which  existed  between  their  instructions  and  their  actions.  Simony  and 
incontinence  were  the  prevailing  vices;  if  you  open  the  canons  of  councils, 
you  will  find  them  everywhere  anathematized.  Nowhere  do  you  find  a  struggle 
80  prolonged,  so  constant,  so  persevering,  of  right  against  wrong;  you  always 
see,  throughout  so  many  ages,  the  law,  opposed  face  to  face  to  the  irregular 
passions,  maintain  itself  firm  and  immovable,  without  yielding  a  single  step, 
without  allowing  them  a  moment  of  repose  or  peace  until  they  were  subjugated. 
And  this  constancy  and  tenacity  of  the  Church  were  not  useless.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the  time  when  Protestantism  appeared, 
we  find  abuses  comparatively  less  numerous,  morals  perceptibly  improved,  dis- 
cipline become  more  strict,  and  observed  with  sufficient  regularity.  The  time 
when  Luther  declaimed  was  not  like  that  when  St.  Peter  Domien  and  St.  Ber- 
nard deplored  the  evils  of  the  Church.  The  chaos  was  reduced  to  form;  order, 
light,  and  regularity  had  made  rapid  progress;  and  an  incontestable  proof  that 
the  Church  was  not  then  plunged  in  such  ignorance  and  corruption  as  is 
alleged,  is,  that  she  produced  the  great  assemblage  of  saints  who  shed  so  much 
lustre  on  the  age,  and  the  men  who  displayed  their  eminent  wisdom  at  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Let  us  remember  that  great  reforms  require  much  time; 
that  they  met  with  much  resistance  both  from  the  clergy  and  laity;  that  for 
having  undertaken  them  with  firmness,  and  urged  them  with  vigour,  Gregory 
yil.  has  been  charged  with  rashness.  Let  us  not  judge  of  men  without  regard 
to  times  and  places;  and  let  us  not  pretend  to  measure  every  thing  according 
to  our  own  limited  ideas;  ages  move  in  an  immense  orbit,  and  the  variety  of 
drcumstances  produces  situations  so  strange  and  complicated  that  we  can  hardly 
form  an  idea  of  them. 

Bossuet,  in  his  History  of  the  Yariations,  after  having  differently  classed  the 
spirit  which  guided  certain  men,  before  the  thirteenth  century,  in  their  attempts 
at  reform,  and  having  cited  the  threatening  words  of  Cardinal  Julian  on  th& 
subject  of  abuses,  adds :  '^  It  is  thus  that,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  this  cardinal, 
the  greatest  man  of  his  times,  deplored  these  evils,  and  foresaw  their  &tal 
effects;  by  which  he  seems  to  have  predicted  those  that  Luther  was  about  to 
bring  on  all  Christianity,  and  in  the  first  place  on  Germany;  and  he  was  not 
deceived  when  he  thought  that  the  neglect  of  reformation,  and  the  increased 
hatred  against  the  clergy,  was  about  to  produce  a  sect  more  dangerous  to  the 
>  Church  than  the  Bohemians.''  (Hist,  des  Variat.  Uv.  i.)  It  is  inferred  from 
these  words  that  the  illustrious  bishop  of  Meaux  found  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  Protestantism  in  the  omission  of  a  legitimate  reform  made  in  time. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  not  suppose  from  this  that  Bossuet  meant,  in  an^  degree, 
to  excuse  the  promoters  of  it,  or  that  he  had  any  idea  of  sanctioning  their 
intentions;  on  the  contrary,  he  ranked  them  as  turbulent  innovators,  who,  far 
from  promoting  the  real  reform  which  was  desired  by  wise  and  prudent  men, 
only  served  to  render  it  moi'e  difficult,  by  introducing,  by  the  means  of  their 
erroneous  doctrines,  the  spirit  of  disobedience,  schism,  and  heresy. 

In  spite  of  the  authority  of  Bossuet,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  look  upon 
abuses  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  Protestantism;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  support  of  this  opinion.    It  may  not,  however, 
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be  useless  to  repeat,  that  the  anthority  of  Bossaet  is  misapplied  when  nsed  to 
justify  the  intentions  of  the  reformers,  since  the  illustrious  pifelate  is  the  first 
to  declare  them  highly  colpablc,  and  to  observe,  that  if  abuses  were  in  exist- 
ence, their  intention  was  not  to  correct  them,  but  rather  to  make  them  a  pre- 
text for  abandoning  the  faith  of  the  Church,  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  lawful 
authority,  breaking  the  bands  of  discipline,  and  introducing  thereby  disorder 
and  licentiousness. 

How,  indeed,  can  we  attribute  to  the  reformers  the  real  spirit  of  reform, 
when  almost  all  of  them  proved  the  contrary  by  the  ignominy  of  their  own 
conduct?  If  they  had  condemned,  by  the  austerity  of  their  morals,  or  by 
devoting  themselves  to  a  severe  asceticism,  the  relaxations  of  which  they  com- 
plained, there  might  be  a  question  whether  their  extravagances  were  not  the 
effects  of  exaggerated  xeal,  and  if  some  excess  in  the  love  of  virtue  had  not 
drawn  them  into  error.  But  they  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Let  us  hear  on 
this  point  an  eye-witness,  a  man  who  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  fanaticism, 
since  the  connection  which  he  had  with  the  leaders  of  Protestantism  has  ren- 
dered him  culpable  in  the  eyes  of  many.  Behold  what  Erasmus  said,  with  his 
usual  wit  and  bitterness :  "  The  reform,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  been  limited 
to  the  secularization  of  a  few  nuns  and  the  marriage  of  a  few  priests ;  and  this 
great  tragedy  finishes  with  an  event  altogether  comic,  since  every  thing  is  wound 
up,  as  in  comedies,  by  a  marriage." 

This  shows  to  conviction  the  true  spirit  of  the  innovators  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  clear  that,  far  from  wishing  the  reformation  of  abuses,  they 
wished  rather  to  increase  them.  This  bare  consideration  of  facts  has  led 
M.  Guizot,  on  this  point,  into  the  path  of  truth,  when  he  rejects  the  opinion  of 
those  who  pretend,  that  the  Reformation  was  ''an  attempt  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted simply  with  the  intention  of  reconstructing  a  pure  and  primitive  Church. 
The  Reformation,''  he  said,  ''  was  not  a  mere  attempt  at  religious  amelioration, 
or  the  fruit  of  a  Utopian  humanity  and  virtue."  (Jaistoire  GhUrah  de  la  Oivilu 
tation  en  Europe^  douzi^me  le^on.) 

We  shall  have  now  no  difficulty  in  appreciating  at  its  just  value  the  explana- 
tion which  the  same  Writer  gives  of  this  phenomenon.  ''  The  Reformation," 
says  M.  Guizot,  ''  was  a  great  attempt  at  the  liberation  of  human  thought — an 
uprising  of  the  mind  of  man."  This  attempt,  according  to  M.  Guizot,  arose 
out  of  the  energetic  movement  given  to  the  human  mind,  and  the  state  of  inac- 
tion into  which  the  Roman  Church  had  fallen;  it  arose  from  this,  that  the 
human  mind  advanced  rapidlv  and  impetuously,  while  the  Church  remained 
stationary.  Explanations  of  this  kind,  and  this  one  in  particular,  are  very  apt 
to  draw  admirers  and  proselytes;  these  ideas  are  high,  and  placed  on  a  level 
90  lofty  and  extended,  that  they  cannot  be  looked  at  closely  by  the  generality 
of  readers;  and,  moreover,  they  appear  in  brilliant  imagery,  which  blinds  the 
sight  and  prejudices  the  judgment. 

That  which  restrains  freedom  of  thought,  as  understood  by  M.  Guizot  and 
other  Protestants  is,  authority  in -matters  of  faith:  it  was,  then,  against  this 
authority  that  the  uprising  of  the  mind  declared  itself;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
mind  rebelled,  because  it  advanced,  while  the  Church,  immovable  in  her  doc- 
trines, was,  according  to  the  expression  of  M.  Guizot,  ''  in  a  stationary  state." 

Whatever  may  be  the  disposition  of  mind  of  M.  Guizot  towards  the  dogmas 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  ought,  as  a  philosopher,  to  have  seen  that  it  was  a 
great  mistake  to  point  out  as  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  one  period,  that 
which  had  been  at  eveiy  time  a  glorious  title  for  the  Church.  For  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  years  the  Church  has  been  stationary  in  her  dogmas,  and  it 
jS  no  equivocal  proof  that  she  possesses  the  truth :  the  truth  is  unchangeable^ 
Decause  it  is  one. 

What  the  Church  was  in  the  sixteenth  centozy,  she  had  been  before,  and  she 
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has  been  since.  .She  had  nothing  particular,  she  adopted  no  new  characteristic. 
The  reason,  then,  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  viz.  the 
uprising  of  the  mind,  cannot  advance  the  explanation  a  single  step;  and  if  this 
be  the  reason  why  M.  Guizot  compares  the  Church  to  governments  grown  old^ 
we  will  tell  him  that  she  has  had  this  old  age  from  her  cradle.  M.  Ouizot,  as  if 
he  had  himself  felt  the  weakness  of  his  reasoning,  presents  his  thoughts  in 
groups,  and  as  it  were  pile-mile^  he  parades  before  his  readers  ideas  of  different 
kinds,  without  taking  pains  to  classify  or  distinguish  them;  one  would  be 
inclined  to  think  that  he  meant  to  distract  them  by  variety,  and  confound  them 
by  mixture.  Judging,  indeed,  from  the  context  of  his  discourse,  the  epithets 
inert  and  stcLttonary,  which  he  applies  to  the  Church,  do  not  appear,  according 
to  his  intention,  to  relate  to  matters  of  faith;  and  he  gives  us  to  understand 
that  he  speaks  rather  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  politics 
and  state  economy.  He  has  taken  pains,  elsewhere,  to  repel  as  calumnies,  the 
charges  of  tyranny  and  intolerance  which  have  been  so  often  made  against  the 
court  of  Borne. 

We  find  here  an  incoherence  of  ideas  which  was  not  to  be  expected  in  so 
dear  a  mind ;  and  as  many  persons  may  scarcely  be  inclined  to  believe  how  fa,T 
this  incoherence  extends,  it  is  necessary  to  give  his  words  literally :  they  will 
show  us  into  what  inconsistencies  great  minds  can  £Edl  when  they  are  placed  in 
a  false  position. 

''The  government  of  the  human  mind,  the  spiritual  power,"  says  M.  Guizot, 
''  had  fiillen  into  an  inert  and  stationary  condition.  The  political  influence  of 
the  Church,  of  the  court  of  Rome,  was  much  diminished ;  European  society  no 
longer  was  ruled  by  it ;  it  hiftl  passed  under  the  control  of  lay  governments. 
Nevertheless,  the  spiritual  power  preserved  all  its  pretensions,  all  its  ^clatf  all 
its  external  importance.  There  happened  in  this  respect,  what  has  more  than 
once  happened  to  old  governments.  The  greater  part  of  the  complaints  made 
agamst  it  were  hardly  better  founded." 

It  is  evident  that  M.  Guizot,  in  this  passage,  does  not  point  out  any  thing 
which  is  at  all  connected  with  liberty,  any  thing  which  is  not  quite  of  another 
kind :  why  does  he  not  do  so  7  The  court  of  Rome,  he  tells  us,  had  seen  its 
political  influence  diminished,  and  yet  it  preserved  its  pretensions;  the  direction 
of  European  society  no  longer  belonged  to  it,  but  Rome  kept  its  pomp  and  its 
external  importance.  Is  any  thing  here  meant  besides  the  rivalries  of  which 
political  afl^rs  had  been  the  subject  ?  Did  M.  Guizot  forget  what  he  himself 
said  some  pages  before,  viz.  that  it  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  reasonable  to 
assign  the  rivalry  of  kings  with  the  ecclesiastical  power  as  the  cause  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  that  such  a  cause  was  not.  adequate  to  the  extent  and  importance 
of  the  event  ? 

Although  all  this  has  no  direct  connection  with  freedom  of  thought,  still,  if 
any  one  be  inclined  to  attribute  the  uprising  of  the  mind  to  the  intolerance  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  let  him  listen  to  M.  Guizot :  ''  It  is  not  true,"  says  he, 
"  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  court  of  Rome  was  very  tyrannical ;  that 
abuses,  properly  so  called,  were  then  more  numerous,  more  crying,  than  they 
had  been  at  other  times ;  never,  perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  had  the  ecclesiastical 
power  been  more  easy,  more  tolerant,  more  disposed  to  let  things  go  their  own 
way.  Provided  that  it  was  not  itself  called  in  question,  provided  that  the 
rights  which  it  had  formerly  enjoyed  were  allowed  in  theory,  that  the  same 
existence  was  secured,  and  the  same  tributes  were  paid  to  it,  it  would  willingly 
have  allowed  the  human  mind  to  remain  at  peace,  if  the  human  mind  had  done 
the  same  in  respect  to  it." 

Thus  M.  Guizot  seems  to  have  forgotten  what  he  had  urged  with  the  view 
of  showing  that  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  a  great  attempt  at  the  libera- 
tion of  human  thought-— «  rebellion  of  the  mind  of  man.    He  does  net  allege 
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any  thing  which  was  an  obstacle  to  the  freedom  of  man's  thoughts ;  and  h^ 
himself  acknowledges  that  there  was  nothing  to  provoke  this  rebellion,  as,  for 
example,  intolerance  or  cruelty ;  he  has  himself  just  told  us  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical government  of  the  sixteenth  century,  far  from  being  tyrannical,  was  easy 
and  tolerant,  and  that,  if  left  to  itself,  it  would  willingly  have  allowed  the 
human  mind  to  remain  tranquil. 

It  is,  then,  evident,  that  the  great  attempt  at  the  liberation  of  the  human 
mind  is,  in  M.  Guizot's  mouth,  only  a  vague,  undefined  expression, — a  brilliant 
veil  with  which  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  cover  the  cradle  of  Protestantism, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  inconsistent  with  his  own  opinions.  He  reverts  to 
the  political  rivalries  which  he  before  rejected.  Abuses  have  no  importance  in 
his  eyes ;  he  cannot  find  in  them  the  real  cause ;  and  he  forgets  what  he  had 
just  asserted  in  the  preceding  lecture,  viz.  that  if  necessary  reform  had  been 
made  in  time,  the  reHgious  revolution  might  have  been  avoided. 

He  tries  to  give  a  picture  of  the  obstacles  to  the  liberty  of  thought,  and 
endeavours  to  rise  to  the  general  considerations  which  embrace  all  the  import- 
ance and  influences  of  the  human  mind ;  but  he  stops  at  idat,  at  external  tm- 
partance,  and  political  rivalries;  he  lowers  his  flignt  to  the  level  of  tributes 
and  services. 

This  incoherence  of  ideas,  this  weakness  of  reasoning,  and  forffetfulness  of 
assertions  previously  made,  will  appear  strange  only  to  those  who  are  acous- 
tomed  rather  to  admire  the  high  flights  of  taJented  men  than  to  study  their 
aberrations.  It  is  true  that  M.  Guizot  was  in  a  position  in  which  it  was  very 
difficult  to  avoid  being  dazzled  and  deceived.  If  it  be  true  that  we  cannot 
observe  attentively  what  passes  on  the  ground  around  us  without  narrowing  our 
view  of  the  horizon, — ^if  this  method  leads  the  observer  to  form  a  collection  of 
isolated  facts  rather  than  compare  general  maxims,  it  is  not  less  certain  that,  by 
extending  our  observations  over  a  larger  space,  we  run  the  risk  of  many  illu- 
sions. Too  great  generalization  borders  on  hypothesis  and  fancy.  The  mind, 
when  taking  an  immoderate  flight  in  order  to  get  a  general  view  of  things,  no 
longer  sees  them  as  they  really  are;  perhaps  sometimes  even  loses  aght  of  them 
altogether.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  loftiest  minds  should  frequently  remember 
the  words  of  Bacon :  ''  We  do  not  want  wings,  but  lead."  Too  impartial  not 
to  confess  that  abuses  had  been  exaggerated, — ^too  good  a  philosopher  not  to  see 
that  they  could  not  have  had  so  great  an  efiect, — M.  G-uizot,  who  was  pre- 
vented by  his  sense  of  dignity  and  decency  from  joining  the  crowd  who  inces- 
santly raise  the  ciy  of  cruelty  and  intolerance,  has  made  an  effort  to  do  justice 
to  the  Church  of  Rome;  but,  unfortunately,  his  prejudices  against  the  Church 
would  not  allow  him  to  see  things  in  their  true  light.  He  was  aware  that  the 
origin  of  Protestantism  must  be  sought,  in  the  human  mind  itself;  but,  knowing 
the  age  and  epoch  when  he  was  speaking,  he  thought  it  was  necessary  to  propitiate 
his  audience  by  frequent  appeals  to  liberty,  in  order  that  his  discourse  might 
be  well  received.  This  is  the  reason  why,  after  having  tempered  the  bittemess 
of  his  reproaches  acunst  the  Church  by  a  few  soft  words,  he  reserves  all  that 
is  noble,  grand,  and  generous  for  the  ideas  which  produced  the  Reformation, 
and  throws  on  the  Church  all  the  shadows  of  the  picture. 

While  acknowledging  that  the  principal  cause  of  Protestantism  is  to  be  found 
in  the  human  mind,  it  is  easy  to  abstain  from  these  unjust  comparisons;  and 
M.  Guizot  might  have  avoided  the  inconsistency  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
He  might  have  discovered  the  origin  of  the  fact  in  the  character  of  the  human 
mind ;  he  might,  at  the  same  time,  have  shown  the  greatness  and  importance 
of  it,  while  simply  explaining  the  nature  and  position  of  the  societies  in  which 
it  appeared.  In  fine,  he  might  have  observed  that  it  was  no  extraordinary 
effbrif  but  a  mere  repetition  of  what  has  happened  in  every  age ;  and  a  pheno- 
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menon,  the  character  of  which  depended  on  the  particular  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  it  was  produced. 

This  way  of  considering  Protestantism  as  an  ordinary  CYent,  increased  and 
developed  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it  arose,  appears  to  me  to  he  as  philo- 
sophical as  it  is  little  attended  to.  I  shall  support  it  by  another  observation, 
which  will  supply  us  with  reasons  and  examples  at  the  same  time. 

The  state  of  modem  society  for  three  hundred  years  has  been  such,  that  all 
the  events  that  have  occurred  have  acquired  a  character  of  generalization,  and 
consequently  an  importance,  which  distinguishes  them  from  all  the  events  of  a 
similar  kind  which  occurred  at  other  times  and  in  a  different  social  state.  If 
we  examine  the  history  of  antiquity,  we  shall  see  that  all  the  events  therein 
occurring  were  isolated  in  some  sort  from  each  other ;  this  was  what  rendered 
them  less  beneficial  when  they  were  good,  and  less  injurious  when  they  were 
bad.  Carthage,  Rome,  Sparta,  Athens,  all  these  nations  more  or  less  advanced 
in  the  career  of  civilization,  each  followed  its  own  path,  and  progressed  in  a 
different  way.  Ideas,  manners,  political  constitutions,  succeeded  each  other, 
without  our  being  able  to  perceive  any  influence  of  the  ideas  of  one  nation  on 
those  of  another,  or  of  the  manners  of  one  nation  on  those  of  another;  we  do 
not  find  any  evidence  of  a  tendency  to  bring  nations  to  one  common  centre. 

We  also  remark  that,  except  when  forced  to  intermix,  ancient  nations  could 
be  a  long  time  in  close  proximity  without  losing  their  peculiarities,  or  suffering 
any  important  change  by  the  contact. 

Observe  how  different  is  the  state  of  things  in  Europe  in  modern  times.  A 
revolution  in  one  country  affects  all  others ;  an  idea  sent  forth  from  the  schools 
agitates  nations  and  alarms  governments.  Nothing  is  isolated,  every  thing  is 
general,  and  acquires  by  expansion  a  terrible  force.  It  is  impossible  to  study 
the  history  of  one  nation  without  seeing  all  the  others  make  th^ir  appearance 
on  the  stage ;  and  we  cannot  study  the  history  of  a  science  or  an  art  without 
discovering  a  thousand  connections  with  objects  which  do  not  belong  to  science 
or  to  art. 

All  nations  are  connected,  objects  are  assimilated,  relations  increase.  The 
affairs  of  one  nation  are  interesting  to  all  the  others,  and  they  wish  to  take  part 
in  them.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  idea  of  non-intervention  in  politics  is,  and 
always  will  be,  impracticable ;  it  is,  indeed,  natural  for  us  to  interfere  in  that 
in  which  we  are  interested. 

These  examples,  although  taken  from  things  of  a  different  kind,  appear  to 
me  very  well  calculated  to  illustrate  my  idea  of  the  religious  events  of  that 
period.  Protestantism,  it  is  true,  is  thereby  stripped  of  the  philosophic  man- 
tle by  which  it  has  been  covered  from  its  infancy ;  it  loses  all  right  to  be  con- 
sidered as  full  of  foresight,  magnificent  projects^  and  high  destinies,  from  its 
cradle ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  its  importance  and  extent  are  thereby  diminished; 
the  fact  itself,  in  a  word,  is  unimpaired,  but  the  real  cause  of  the  imposing 
aspect  in  which  it  has  presented  itself  to  the  world  is  explained. 

Every  thing,  in  this  point  of  view,  is  seen  in  its  just  dimeniuons;  indivi- 
duals are  scarcely  perceived,  and  abuses  appear  only  what  they  really  are» 
opportunities  and  pretexts ;  vast  plans,  lofty  and  generous  ideas,  and  efforts  at 
independence  of  mind,  are  only  gratuitous  suppositions.  Thence  ambition,  wai, 
the  rivalry  of  kings,  take  their  position  as  causes  more  or  less  influential,  but 
always  in  the  second  rank.  All  the  causes  are  estimated  at  their  real  value ; 
in  fine,  the  principal  causes  being  once  pointed  out,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the 
fact  was  sure  to  be  accompanied  in  its  development  by  a  multitude  of  subordi- 
nate agents.  There  remains  still  an  important  question  in  this  matter,  viz. 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  hatred,  or  rather  the  feeling  of  exasperation,  on  the 
part  of  sectarians  against  Rome?     Was  it  owing  to  some  great  abuse,  some 

great  wrong  on  the  part  of  Rome  ?    There  is  but  one  answer  to  make^  viz.  that 
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in  a  storm,  the  waves  always  dash  with  fury  against  the  immoTable  rock  whicb 
resists  them. 

So  far  from  attributing  to  abuses  all  the  influence  which  has  been  assigned 
to  them  on  the  birth  and  development  of  Protestantism ,  I  am  convinced,  on 
the  contrary,  that  all  imaginable  legitimate  reforms,  and  the  greatest  degree  of 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Church  authorities  to  comply  with  every  exigence, 
would  not  have  been  able  to  prevent  that  unhappy  event. 

He  has  paid  little  attention  to  the  extreme  inconstancy  and  fickleness  of  l^e 
human  mind,  and  studied  its  history  to  little  purpose,  who  does  not  reoognlBO 
in  the  event  of  the  sixteenth  century  one  of  those  great  calamities  which  God 
alone  can  avert  by  a  special  intervention  of  his  providence.  (5) 


CHAPTER  III. 

EXTRAORDINARY  PHENOMENON  IN  THE   CATHOLIC    CHURCH. 

The  proposition  contained  in  the  concluding  lines  of  the  last  chapter  sug- 
gests a  corollary,  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  offers  a  new  demonstration  of 
uie  divine  origin  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Her  existence  for  eighteen  centuries, 
in  spite  of  so  many  powerful  adversaries,  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  most 
extraordinary  thing.  Another  prodigy,  too  little  attended  to,  and  of  not  less 
importance  when  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  is  taken  into  account,  is,  the 
vnif^  of  (he  Churches  doctrines^  pervading ^  as  it  doeftf  all  her  various  instruc- 
iionsy  and  the  number  of  great  minds  tohich  this  unity  Ims  always  enclosed  tcithin 
her  bosom, 

I  particulariy  call  the  attention  of  all  thinking  men  to  this  point;  and 
although  I  cannot  hope  to  develope  this  idea  in  a  suitable  manner,  I  am  sure 
they  will  find  in  it  matter  for  very  serious  reflection.  This  method  of  consi- 
dering the  Church  may  perhaps  recommend  itself  to  the  taste  of  some  readers 
on  another  account,  viz.  because  I  shall  lay  aside  Revelation,  in  order  to  con- 
sider Catholicity,  not  as  a  Divine  religion,  but  as  a  school  of  philosophy. 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  history  of  letters  can  denv  that  the  Church  has, 
in  all  ages,  possessed  men  illustrious  for  science.  The  history  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  first  ages  of  the  Church  is  nothing  but  the  history  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  £urope,  in  Africa,  and  in  Asia;  the  list  of  learned  men  who  preserved, 
after  the  irruption  of  the  Barbarians,  some  remains  of  ancient  knowledge,  is 
composed  of  churchmen.  In  modem  times  you  cannot  point  out  a  branch  of 
human  knowledge,  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  Catholics  have  not 
figured  in  the  first  rank.  Thms  there  has  been,  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  an 
uninterrupted  chain  of  learned  men,  who  were  Catholics,  that  is,  men  united  in 
the  profession  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Catholic  Church.  Let  us  lay 
aside  for  a  moment  the  divine  characteristics  of  Catholicity,  to  consider  it  only 
as  a  school  or  sect;  I  say,  that  in  the  fact  which  I  have  pointed  out,  we  find  a 
phenomenon  so  extraordinary,  that  its  equal  cannot  be  found  elsewhere,  and 
that  no  effort  of  reason  can  explain  it,  according  to  the  natural  order  of  human 
things. 

It  is  certainly  not  new  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  for  a  doctrine,  more 
or  less  reasonable,  to  be  professed  for  a  time  by  a  certain  number  of  learned  and 
enlightened  men;  this  has  been  shown  in  schools  of  philosophy  both  ancient 
and  modern.  But  for  a  creed  to  maintain  itself  for  many  ages,  by  preserving 
the  adhesion  of  men  of  learning  of  all  times  and  of  all  countries— of  minds 
differing  among  themselves  on  other  points — of  men  opposed  in  interests  and 
divided  by  rivalries,  is  a  phenomenon  new,  unique,  and  not  to  be  found  any- 
where but  in  the  Catholic  Church.     It  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  practioo 
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of  the  Church,  while  one  in  faith  and  doctrine,  to  teach  unoeasingly— to  excite 
discussion  on  all  subjects — to  promote  the  study  and  examination  of  the  foun- 
dations on  whioh  faith  itself  reposes — ^to  scrutinize  for  this  purpose  the  ancient 
languages,  the  monuments  of  the  remotest  times,  the  documents  of  history,  the 
difiooveries  of  soientifio  obserration,  the  lessons  of  the  highest  and  most  analytic 
Bcienora,  and  to  present  herself  with  a  generous  confidence  in  the  great  lyceums, 
where  men  replete  with  talents  and  knowledge  concentrate,  as  in  a  focus,  all 
that  they  have  learned  from  their  predecessors,  and  all  that  they  themselves 
have  colleoted:  and  neyertheless  we  see  her  always  persevere  Tnth  firmness  in 
her  faith  and  in  the  unity  of  her  doctrines ',  we  see  her  always  surrounded  by 
illustrious  men,  who,  with  their  brows  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  a  hundred 
literary  contests^  humble  themselves,  tranquil  and  serene,  before  her,  without 
fear  of  dimming  the  brightness  of  the  glory  which  surrounds  their  heads. 

We  ask  those  who  see  in  Catholicity  only  one  of  the  innumerable  sects  by 
which  the  earth  has  been  covered,  to  point  out  elsewhere  a  similar  fact;  to 
explain  to  us  how  the  Church  has  been  able  to  show  us  a  phenomenon,  con- 
stantly existing,  so  opposed  to  the  ever-varying  spirit  of  the  human  mind  -,  let 
them  tell  us  by  what  secret  talisman  the  Sovereign  Pontifis  have  been  able  to 
do  what  other  men  have  found  impossible.  Those  men,  who  bowed  their  heads 
at  the  command  of  the  Vatican,  who  have  laid  aside  their  own  opinions  to 
adopt  those  of  a  man  ealled  the  Pope,  were  not  simple  and  ignorant  men. 
Look  at  them  attentively;  you  will  see  in  the  boldness  of  their  mien  their 
knowledge  of  their  own  inteUectnal  power;  you  will  read  in  their  bright  and 
penetrating  eyes  the  flame  of  genius  which  bums  in  their  breasts.  They  are 
^e  same  men  who  have  filled  the  highest  places  in  the  academies  of  Europe ; 
who  have  spread  their  fame  over  the  world,  and  whose  names  have  been  handed 
down  to  future  generations.  Examine  the  history  of  ail  ages,  search  all  the 
eountries  of  the  world,  and  if  you  find  anywhere  such  an  extraordinary  combi- 
nation of  knowledge  in  union  with  faith,  of  genius  in  submission  to  authority, 
and  of  discussion  without  breach  of  unity,  you  will  have  made  an  important 
discovery,  and  science  will  have  to  explain  a  new  phenomenon.  But  you  know 
well  that  you  cannot  do  so.  This  is  the  reason  why  you  have  recourse  to  new 
stratagems  in  order  to  cast  a  shade  on  the  brightness  of  this  fact;  lor  you  feel* 
that  impartial  reason  and  common  sense  must  draw  from  it  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  in  the  Catholic  Church  something  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

These  facts,  say  our  adversaries,  are  certain ;  the  reflections  which  they  sug- 
gest are  dazzling  at  first  sisht;  but  if  we  examine  the  subject  thoroughly,  we 
shall  see  the  difficulties  they  raise  disappear.  This  phenomenon,  which  we 
have  seen  realized  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  which  is  not  found  elsewhere, 
only  proves  that  there  has  always  been  in  the  Church  a  fixed  system,  which  has 
been  developed  with  uniform  regularity.  The  Church  knew  that  union  is  the 
source  of  strength;  that  union  cannot  exist  without  unity  of  doctrine;  and 
that  unity  cannot  be  preserved  without  submission  to  authority.  This  simple 
observation  established,  and  constantly  maintained,  the  principle  of  submission. 
Such  is  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  The  idea,  we  grant,  is  profoundly 
wise,  the  scheme  is  grand,  the  system  is  extraordinary;  but  they  do  not  prove 
any  thing  in  favor  of  the  Divine  origin  of  Catholicism. 

This  is  the  best  reply  which  they  can  make ;  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  diffi- 
culty remains  entire.  Indeed,  if  it  be  true  that  there  has  existed  a  society  on 
earth  which  has  b^n  for  eighteen  centuries  guided  by  one  fixed  and  constant 
principle — a  society  which  has  known  how  to  bind  to  this  principle  eminent 
men  of  all  ages  and  countries,  the  following  questions  must  be  asked  of  our 
adversaries : — ^Why  has  the  Church  alone  possessed  this  principle,  and  monopo- 
lized  this  idea  ?  If  other  sects  have  been  in  possession  of  it,  why  have  they 
not^aeted  on  it  ?    All  the  philosophic  sects  have  disappeared,  one  after  another; 
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the  Churcb  alone  remains.  Other  religions,  in  order  to  preserve  some  sort  of 
unity,  have  been  compelled  to  shun  the  light,  to  avoid  discussion,  to  hide  them- 
selves in  the  thickest  shades.  Why  has  me  Church  preserved  her  unity  whilo 
seeking  the  light,  while  publishing  her  books  in  open  day,  while  lavishing  all 
sorts  of  instrudion,  and  founding  everywhere  colleges,  universities,  and  esta- 
blishments of  every  description,  where  all  the  splendor  of  knowledge  and 
erudition  has  been  concentrated  ? 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  there  was  a  plan— a  system;  the  difficulty  lies 
in  the  existence  of  this  plan  and  this  system ;  it  consists  in  explaining  how 
they  were  conceived  and  executed.  If  we  had  to  do  with  a  small  number  of 
men,  in  limited  circumstances,  times,  and  countries,  for  the  execution  of  a 
limited  prqject,  there  would  be  nothing  extraordinary ;  but  we  have  to  do  with 
a  period  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  with  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  with 
circumstances  the  most  varied,  the  most  different,  and  the  most  opposed  to  each 
other ;  we  have  to  do  with  a  multitude  of  men  who  did  not  meet  together,  or 
act  in  concert.  How  is  all  this  to  be  explained  ?  If  it  were  a  plan  and  a 
nrstem  devised  by  man,  we  should  ask.  What  was  the  mysterious  power  of 
Home  which  enabled  her  to  unite  around  her  so  many  illustrious  men  of  all 
times  and  of  all  countries  ?  How  did  the  Roman  Pontiff,  if  he  be  only  the 
chief  of  a  sect,  manage  to  fascinate  the  world  to  this  extent  ?  What  magician 
ever  did  such  wonders  f  Men  have  Icmg  declaimed  against  hb  religious  despot- 
ism ;  why  has  no  one  been  found  to  wrest  the  sceptre  horn  his  grasp  ?  why  has 
not  a  pontifical  throne  been  raised  capable  of  disputing  the  pre-eminence  wi^ 
his,  and  of  maintaining  itself  with  equal  splendor  and  power?  Shall  we 
attribute  it  to  his  temporal  power  ?  This  power  is  very  limited.  Borne  was 
not  able  to  contend  in  arms  with  any  of  the  other  European  powers.  Shall  we 
attribute  it  to  the  peculiar  character,  to  the  knowledge  or.  the  virtues  of  the 
men  who  have  occupied  the  Papal  throne?  There  has  been,  during  these 
eighteen  hundred  years,  an  infinite  variety  in  the  characters  and  in  the  talents 
and  virtues  of  the  Popes.  For  those  who  are  not  Catholics,  who  do  not  see  in 
the  Koman  Pontiff  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ, — ^the  rock  on  which  He  has  built 
His  Church, — ^the  duration  of  this  authority  must  be  the  most  extraordinary 
phenomenon;  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  questions  most  worthy  of  being 
examined  by  the  science  which  devotes  itself  to  the  history  of  the  human 
mind ;  how  there  existed  for  many  centuries  an  uninterrupted  series  of  learned 
men,  always  faithful  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  See  ? 

M.  Guizot  himself,  in  comparing  Protestantism  with  the  Roman  Church, 
seems  to  have  felt  the  force  of  this  truth ;  and  its  light  appears  to  have  made 
him  confused  in  his  remarks.  Let  us  listen  again  to  this  writer,  whose  talents 
and  renown  have  daszled,  on  this  point,  so  many  readers,  who  do  not  examine 
the  solidity  of  proofs  when  they  are  clothed  in  brilliant  images,  and  who 
applaud  all  kinds  of  ideas  when  they  are  conveved  to  them  in  a  torrent  of  en- 
chanting eloquence ;  men  who,  pretending  to  intellectual  independence,  sub- 
scribe, without  inquiry,  to  the  decisions  of  the  leaders  of  their  school;  who 
receive  their  doctrines  with  submission,  and  dare  not  even  raise  their  heads  to 
ask  for  the  titles  of  their  authority.  M.  Guizot,  like  all  the  great  men  among 
Protestants,  was  aware  of  the  immense  void  which  exists  amid  its  various  sects, 
and  of  the  force  and  vigour  which  is  contained  in  Catholicity ;  he  has  not  been 
able  to  free  himself  from  the  rule  of  great  minds, — a  rule  which  is  explicitly 
confirmed  by  the  writings,  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  Reformation.  After 
pointing  out  the  inconstant  progress  of  Protestantism,  and  the  error  which  it 
has  introduced  into  the  organization  of  intellectual  society,  M.  Guizot  proceeds 
thus :  "  People  have  not  known  how  to  reconcile  the  rights  and  necessities  of 
tradition  with  those  of  liberty;  and  the  cause  of  it  undoubtedly  has  been,  that 
the  Reformation  did  not  fully  understand  and  accept  either  its  principles  or  its 
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cfiects/'  Tlliat  sort  of  a  religion  mnst  that  be  which  does  not  folly  nnderstand 
and  accept  its  principles  or  its  effects  ? 

Did  a  more  formal  condemnation  of  the  Reformation  ever  issne  out  of  the 
mouth  of  man  f  could  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  be  said  of  the  sects  of  phi- 
losophers, ancient  or  modern  ?  Can  the  Reformation,  then,  after  this,  pretend 
to  diirect  men  or  society  ?  "  Thence  arises,"  continues  M.  Guizot,  ''  a  certain 
air  of  inconsistency  and  narrowness  of  spirit,  which  has  often  given  advantages 
over  it  to  its  opponents.  The  latter  knew  very  well  what  they  did  and  what 
they  wished;  they  ascended  to  the  principles  of  their  conduct,  and  avowed  all 
their  consequences.  There  never  was  a  government  more  consistent,  more  sys- 
tematic than  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome."  But  whence  was  the  origin  of  a 
system  so  consistent  7  When  we  consider  the  fickleness  and  inconstancy  of  the 
human  mind,  do  not  this  system,  this  consistency,  and  these  fixed  principles, 
speak  volumes  to  the  philosopher  and  man  of  good  sense  ? 

We  have  observed  those  terrible  elements  of  dissolution  which  have  theiz 
source  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  which  have  acquired  so  much  force  in  modem 
society }  we  have  seen  with  what  fatal  power  they  destroy  and  annihilate  all 
institutions,  social,  political,  and  religious,  without  ever  succeeding  in  making  a 
breach  in  the  doctrines  of  Catholicity, — without  altering  that  system,  so  fixed 
and  so  consistent.  Is  there  no  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  in  favour 
of  Catholicity  ?  To  say  that  the  Church  has  done  that  which  no  schools,  or 
governments,  or  societies,  or  religions  could  do,  is  it  not  to  confess  that  she  is 
wiser  than  every  thing  human  ?  And  does  it  not  clearly  prove  that  she  does 
not  owe  her  origin  to  human  thought,  and  that  she  is  derived  from  the  bosom 
of  the  Creator?  This  society — formed,  you  say,  by  men — this  government, 
directed  by  men,  has  endured  for  eighteen  hundred  years ;  it  extends  to  all 
countries,  it  addresses  the  savage  in  the  forest,  the  barbarian  in  his  tent,  the 
civilized  man  in  the  most  populous  cities }  it  reckons  among  its  children  the 
shepherd  clothed  in  skifts,  the  laborer,  the  powerful  nobleman;  it  makes  its 
laws  heard  alike  by  the  simple  mechanic  at  his  work,  and  the  man  of  learning 
in  his  closet  absorbed  in  the  profoundest  speculations.  This  government  has 
always  had,  according  to  M.  Ouizot,  a  full  knowledge  of  its  actions  and  its 
wishes;  it  has  always  been  consistent  in  its  conduct.  Is  not  this  avowal  its 
most  convincing  apology,  its  most  eloquent  panegyric ;  and  shall  it  not  be  con- 
sidered a  proof  that  it  contains  within  itself  something  more  than  human  ? 

A  thousand  times  have  I  beheld  this  prodigy  with  astonishment ;  a  thousand 
times  have  my  eyes  been  fixed  upon  that  immense  tree  which  extends  its 
branches  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south ;  I  see  beneath  its  shade  a  mul- 
titude of  different  nations,  and  the  restless  genius  of  man  reposing  in  tranquil- 
lity at  its  feet. 

In  the  East,  at  the  period  when  this  divine  religion  first  appeared,  I  see, 
amidst  the  dissolutions  of  all  sects,  the  most  illustrious  philosophers  crowd  to 
hear  her  words.  In  Greece,  in  Asia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  all  the  coun- 
tries where,  a  short  time  before,  swarmed  innumerable  sects,  I  see  appear  on  a 
sudden  a  generation  of  great  men,  abounding  in  learning,  in  knowledge,  in 
eloquence,  and  all  agreeing  in  the  unity  of  Catholic  doctrine. 

In  the  West,  a  multitude  of  barbarians  throw  themselves  on  an  empire  fall- 
ing to  decay ;  a  dark  cloud  descends  upon  an  horizon  charged  with  calamities 
and  disasters ;  there,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  submerged  in  the  corruption  of 
morals,  and  having  lost  even  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient  grandeur,  I  see 
the  only  men  who  can  be  called  worthy  heirs  of  the  Roman  name,  seek,  in  the 
retirement  of  their  temples,  an  asylum  for  the  austerity  of  their  morals ;  it  is 
there  that  they  preserve,  increase,  and  enrich  the  treasure  of  ancient  knowledge. 
But  my  admiration  reaches  its-  height,  when  I  observe  that  sublime  intellect^ 
worthy  heir  of  the  genius  of  Plato,  which,  after  having  sought  the  truth  in  all 
6  dS 
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the  Bohools,  in  all  the  sects,  and  with  indomitable  boldness  run  through  all 
human  errors,  feels  itself  subjugated  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  trans- 
forms the  freethinker  into  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo.  In  modem  times  the 
series  of  great  men  who  shone  in  the  times  of  Leo  X.  and  Louis  XI Y.  passes 
before  my  eyes.  I  see  the  illustrious  race  still  continue  throughout  the  calami- 
ties of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  in  the  nineteenth  I  see  fresh  heroes,  who, 
after  having  followed  error  in  all  directions,  come  to  hang  their  trophies  at 
the  gates  of  the  Catholic  Church.  What,  then,  is  this  prodigy  ?  Has  a  sect 
or  religion  like  it  ever  before  been  seen  ?  These  men  study  evety  thing,  dis- 
pute on  every  thing,  reply  to  eveiy  thing,  know  every  thing ;  but  always  agree- 
ing in  unity  of  doctrine,  they  bend  their  noble  and  intellectual  brows  ia 
respectful  obedience  to  faith.  Do  we  not  seem  to  behold  another  planetary 
svstem,  where  globes  of  fire  revolve  in  their  vast  orbits  in  the  midst  of  immen- 
sity, always  (trawn  to  their  centre  by  a  mysterious  attraction  ?  That  central 
force,  which  allows  no  aberration,  takes  from  them  nothing  of  their  extent,  or 
of  the  grandeur  of  their  movement;  but  it  inundates  them  with  light^  while 
giving  to  their  motion  a  more  majestic  regularity.  (6) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PKOTBSTANTISM  AND  THB  MIKD. 

This  fixedness  of  idea,  this  unanimity  of  will,  this  wisdom  and  constancy  of 
plan,  this  progress  with  a  firm  step  towards  a  definite  object  and  end ;  ana,  in 
fine,  this  admirable  unity,  acknowledged  in  favor  of  Catholicism  by  M.  Guizot 
himself,  have  not  been  imitated  by  Brotestantism,  either  in  good  or  evil.  Pro- 
testantism, indeed,  has  not  a  single  idea,  of  which  it  can  say :  "  This  is  mj 
own/'  It  has  attempted  to  appropriate  to  itself  the  principle  of  private  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  faith ;  and  if  several  of  its  opponents  have  been  too  willing 
to  accord  it,  it  was  because  they  were  unable  to  find  therein  any  other  consti- 
tutive element ;  it  was  also  because  they  felt  that  Protestantism,  in  boasting  of 
having  given  birth  to  such  a  principle,  labored  to  throw  disgrace  on  itself,  like 
a  father  who  boasts  of  having  unworthy  and  depraved  sons.  It  is  false,  how- 
ever, that  Protestantism  produced  this  principle  of  private  judgment,  since  it 
was  itself  the  ofifspring  of  that  principle.  That  principle,  before  the  Keforma- 
tion,  was  formed  in  the  bosom  of  all  sects ;  it  is  the  real  germ  of  all  errors ;  in 
proclaiming  it,  Protestants  only  yielded  to  a  necessity  which  is  common  to  all 
the  sects  separated  from  the  Church. 

There  was  therein  no  plan,  no  foresight,  no  system.  The  mere  resistance  to 
the  authority  of  the  Church  included  the  necessity  of  unlimited  private  judg- 
ment, and  the  establishment  of  the  understanding  as  supreme  judge ;  even  had 
the  coryphasi  of  Protestantism  wished  from  the  first  to  oppose  the  consequences 
and  applications  of  this  right,  the  barrier  was  broken,  and  the  torrent  could 
not  have  been  confined. 

<'  The  right  of  examining  what  we  ought  to  believe,"  says  a  celebrated  Pro- 
testant, (fiermany,  by  Mad.  de  Stagl,  pa^t  iv.  chap.  2),  ''is  the  foundation  of 
Protestantism.  The  first  Reformers  did  not  think  thus ;  they  thought  themselves 
able  to  place  the  pillars  of  Hercules  of  the  mind  according  to  their  own  lights ; 
but  they  were  mistaken  in  hoping  to  make  those  who  had  rejected  all  authority 
of  this  kind  in  the  Catholic  religion  submit  to  their  decisions  as  infallible. 
This  resistance  on  their  part  proves,  that  they  were  not  led  by  any  of  those 
ideas,  which,  although  erroneous,  show,  in  some  measure,  nobleness  and  gene- 
rosity of  heart;  and  that  it  is  not  of  them  that  the  human  mind  can  say : 
« They  have  erred,  but  it  was  in  order  to  give  me  more  liberty  of  action." 
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^  The  Teli|i<ma  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century/'  says  M.  Guizot,  ^^  did  not 
understand  the  true  principles  of  intellectual  liberty ;  it  liberated  the  human 
jnind,  and  yet  pretended  to  govern  it  by  law/' 

But  it  is  in  vain  for  man  to  struggle  against  the  nature  of  things :  Protest- 
antism endeavored^  without  success,  to  limit  the  right  of  private  judgment.  It 
raised  its  voice  against  it,  and  sometimes  appeared  to  attempt  its  total  destruc- 
tion ;  but  the  right  of  private  judgment,  which  was  in  its  own  bosom,  remained 
there,  developed  itself,  and  acted  there  in  spite  of  it.  There  was  no  middle 
course  for  Protestantism  to  adopt:  it  was  compelled  either  to  throw  itself  into 
the  arms  of  authority,  and  thus  acknowledge  itself  in  the  wrong,  or  else  allow 
the  dissolving  principle  to  exert  so  much  influence  on  its  various  sects,  as  to 
destroy  even  the  shadow  of  the  reli^on  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  debase  Chiistianily 
to  the  rank  of  a  school  of  philosophy. 

The  cry  of  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  once  raised,  the  fatal 
results  might  be  easily  imagined;  it  was  thus  easy  to  foresee  that  that  poisoned 
germ,  in  its  development,  must  cause  the  ruin  of  all  the  Christian  truths;  and 
what  could  prevent  its  rapid  development  in  a  soil  where  fermentation  was  so 
active?  Catholics  were  not  wanting  to  proclaim  loudly  the  greatness  and  im- 
minence of  the  danger;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  many  Protestants  foresaw 
it  clearly.  No  one  is  ignorant  that  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  sect 
gave  their  opinions  on  this  point,  even  from  the  beginning.  Men  of  the  greatest 
talent  never  found  themselves  at  ease  in  Plrotestantism.  They  always  felt  that 
there  was  an  immense  void  in  it;  this  is  the  reason  why  they  have  constantly 
inclined  either  towards  irreligion  or  towards  Catholic  unity. 

Time,  the  best  judge  of  opinions,  has  confirmed  these  melancholy  prognos- 
tics. Things  have  now  reached  such  a  pass,  that  those  only  who  are  veiy  ill 
instructed,  or  who  have  a  very  limited  grasp  of  mind,  can  fail  to  see  that  the 
Christian  religion,  as  explained  by  Protestants,  is  nothing  more  than  an  opinion 
— a  system  made  up  of  a  thousand  incoherent  parts,  and  which  is  degraded  to 
the  level  of  the  schools  of  philosophy.  If  Christianity  still  seems  to  surpass 
these  schools  in  some  respects,  and  preserves  some  features  which  cannot  be 
found  in  what  is  the  pure  invention  of  the  mind  of  man,  it  ought  not  to  be  a 
matter  of  astonishment.  It  is  owing  to  that  sublimity  of  doctrine  and  that 
sanctity  of  morality  which,  more  or  less  disfigured,  always  shines  while  a  trace 
is  preserved  of  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ.  Dut  the  feeble  light  which  strug- 
glea  with  darkness  after  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the  horLeon,  cannot  be  com* 
pared  to  that  of  day :  darkness  advances  and  spreads;  it  extinguishes  the  expir- 
ing reflection,  and  night  comes  on.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  among 
Protestants.  A  glance  at  these  sects  shows  us  that  they  are  not  purely  philo- 
sophical, but  it  shows  us  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  not  the  characters  of 
true  religion.  Christianity  has  no  authority  therein;  and  is  there  like  a  being 
out  of  its  proper  element, — a  tree  deprived  of  its  roots :  its  face  is  pale  and 
disfigured  like  that  of  a  corpse.  Protestantism  talks  of  faith,  and  its  fnnda- 
mental  princi^^e  destroys  it;  it  endeavors  to  exalt  the  gospel,  and  its  own  prin- 
ciple, by  subjecting  that  gospel  to  private  judgment,  weakens  its  authority.  If 
it  speak  of  the  sanctity  and  purity  of  Christian  morality,  it  is  reminded  that 
some  of  its  dissenting  sects  deny  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  they 
all  may  do  so  according  to  the  principle  on  which  it  rests.  The  Divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ  once  doubted,  the  6od-made  man  is  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  great 
philosopher  and  legislator ;  He  has  no  longer  the  authority  necessary  to  give  to 
His  laws  the  august  sanction  which  renders  them  so  holy  in  the  eyes  of  men; 
He  can  no  longer  imprint  upon  them  the  seal  which  raises  them  aoove  all  hu- 
man thoughts,  and  His  sublime  instructions  cease  to  be  lessons  flowing  from 
the  lips  of  uncreated  Wisdom. 

If  you  deprive  the  human  mind  of  the  support  dT  authority  of  some  kind  or 
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otber,  on  what  can  it  depend?  Abandoned  to  its  own  delirious  dreams,  it  la 
forced  again  into  the  gloomy  paths  which  led  the  philosophers  of  the  ancient 
schools  to  chaos.  Keason  and  experience  are  here  agreed.  If  you  substitute 
the  private  judgment  of  Protestants  for  the  authority  of  the  Cnurch,  all  the 
great  questions  respecting  God  and  man  remain  without  solution.  All  the  dif- 
ficulties are  left;  the  mind  is  in  darkness,  and  seeks  in  vain  for  a  light  to  guide 
it  in  safety :  stunned  by  the  voices  of  a  hundred  schools,  who  dispute  without 
being  able  to  throw  any  light  on  the  subject,  it  relapses  into  that  state  of  dis- 
couragement and  prostration  in  which  Christianity  found  it,  and  from  which, 
with  so  much  exertion,  sho  had  withdrawn  it.  Doubt,  pyrrhpnism,  and  indif- 
ference become  the  lot  of  the  greatest  minds ;  vain  theories,  hypothetical  sys- 
tems, and  dreams  take  possession  of  men  of  more  moderate  abilities ;  the  igno- 
rant are  reduced  to  superstitions  and  absurdities. 

Of  what  use,  then,  would  Christianity  have  been  on  the  earth,  and  what 
would  have  been  the  progress  of  humanity?  Happily  for  the  human  race,  the 
Christian  religion  was  not  abandoned  to  the  whirlwind  of  Protestant  sects.  In 
Catholic  authority  she  has  found  ample  means  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  sophis- 
try and  error.  What  would  have  become  of  her  without  it?  Would  the  subli- 
mity of  her  doctrines,  the  wisdom  of  her  precepts,  the  unction  of  her  counsels, 
have  b^en  now  any  thing  more  than  a  beautiful  dreamy  related  in  enchanting 
language  by  a  great  philosopher?  Yes,  I  must  repeat,  without  the  authority 
of  the  Church  there  is  no  security  for  faith ;  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  be- 
comes a  matter  of  doubt ;  His  mission  is  disputed ;  in  fact,  the  Christian  reli- 
gion disappears.  If  she  cannot  show  us  her  heavenly  titles,  give  us  full  cer- 
tainty that  she  has  come  from  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal,  that  her  words  are 
those  of  God  Himself,  and  that  He  has  condescended  to  appear  on  earth  for  the 
salvation  of  men,  she  has  then  lost  her  right  to  demand  our  veneration.  Re- 
duced to  the  level  of  human  ideas,  she  must,  then,  submit  to  our  judgment  like 
other  mere  opinions ;  at  the  tribunal  of  philosophy  she  may  endeavor  to  main- 
tain her  doctrines  as  more  or  less  reasonable ;  but  she  will  always  be  liable  to 
the  reproach  of  having  wished  to  deceive  us,  by  passing  herself  off  as  divine 
when  she  was  only  human ;  and  in  all  discussions  on  the  truth  of  her  doctrines, 
she  will  have  this  fatal  presumption  against  her,  viz.  that  the  account  of  her 
origin  was  an  imposture. 

Protestants  boast  of  their  independence  of  mind,  and  reproach  the  Catholio 
religion  with  violating  the  most  sacred  rights,  by  demanding  a  submission  which 
outrages  the  dignity  of  man.  Here  extravagant  declamation  about  the  strength 
of  our  understanding  is  introduced  with  good  effect ;  and  a  few  seductive  images 
and  expressions,  such  as  *^hold  flighU^'  and  ^^  glittering  mngs"  &c.,  are  enough 
to  delude  many  readers. 

Let  the  human  mind  enjoy  all  its  rights ;  let  it  boast  of  possessing  that  spark 
of  divinity  called  the  intellect;  let  it  pass  over  all  nature  in  triumph,  observing 
all  the  beings  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  congratulate  itself  on  its  own  im- 
mense superiority,  in  the  midst  of  the  wonders  with  which  it  has  known  how  to 
embellish  its  abode;  let  it  point  out,  as  proofs  of  its  strength  and  grandeur,  the 
changes  which  are  everywhere  worked  by  its  presence ;  by  its  intellectual  force 
and  boldness  it  has  acquired  the  complete  masteiy  over  nature.  Let  us  acknow- 
ledge the  dignity  and  elevation  of  our  minds  to  show  our  gratitude  to  our  Crea- 
tor, but  let  us  not  foreet  our  weakness  and  defects.  Why  should  wf  deceive 
ourselves  by  fancying  that  we  know  what  we  are  really  ignorant  of?  Why  for- 
get the  inconstancy  and  variableness  of  our  minds,  and  conceal  the  fact,  that 
with  respect  to  many  things,  even  of  those  with  which  we  are  supposed  to  be 
acquainted,  we  have  out  confused  ideas?  How  delusive  is  our  knowledge,  and 
what  exaggerated  notions  we  have  of  our  progress  in  information  ?  Does  not 
one  day  contradict  what  another  had  affirmed  ?    Time  runs  its  course,  laughs 
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at  onr  predictions;  destroys  our  -phua,  and  clearly  shows  how  Yvijk  are  our 
projects. 

What  have  those  seniuses  who  have  descended  to  the  foundations  of  science, 
and  risen  by  the  boldest  flights  to  the  loftiest  speculations,  told  us  f  Affcei 
having  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  the  space  which  it  is  permitted  to  the  hu- 
man mind  to  range  over, — ^after  having  trodden  the  most  secret  paths  of  science, 
and  sailed  on  the  vast  ocean  of  moral  and  physical  nature,  the  greatest  minds 
of  all  ages  have  returned  dissatisfied  with  the  results.  They  have  seen  a  beau- 
tiful illusion  appear  before  their  eyes, — ^the  brilliant  image  which  enchanted 
them  has  vanished ;  when  they  thought  they  were  about  to  enter  a  region  of 
light,  they  have  found  themselves  surrounded  with  darkness,  and  they  have 
viewed  with  afiPright  the  extent  of  their  ignorance.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  greatest  minds  have  so  little  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, although  they  cannot  but  be  fully  aware  that  they  are  superior  to  other 
men.  The  sciences,  in  the  profound  observation  of  Pascal,  have  two  extremes 
which  meet  each  other :  the  first  is,  the  pure  natural  state  of  ignorance  in  which 
men  are  at  their  birth ;  the  other  extreme  is,  that  at  which  sreat  minds  arrive 
when,  having  reached  the  utmost  extent  of  human  knowledge,  they  find  that 
they  know  nothing,  and  that  they  are  still  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance  aa  at 
first.  (PensSes,  1  partie,  art.  6.) 

Catholicism  says  to  man,  '^  Thy  intellect  is  weak,  thou  hast  need  of  a  guide 
in  many  things.''  Protestantbm  says  to  him,  ''  Thou  art  surrounded  by  light, 
walk  as  thou  wilt ;  thou  canst  not  have  a  better  guide  than  thyself."  Which 
of  the  two  religions  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  lei^ns  of  the  highest  phi- 
losophy!! 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  greatest  minds  among  Protestants  have 
all  felt  a  certain  tendency  towards  Catholicism,  and  have  seen  the  wisdom  of 
subjecting  the  human  mind,  in  some  things,  to  the  decision  of  an  infallible  au- 
thority. Indeed,  if  an  authority  can  be  found  uniting  in  its  origin,  its  dura- 
tion, its  doctrines,  and  its  conduct,  all  the  characteristics  of  divinity,  why  should 
the  mind  refuse  to  submit  to  her ;  and  what  has  it  to  gain  by  wandering,  at  the 
mercy  of  its  illusions,  on  the  most  serious  subjects,  in  paths  where  it  only  meets 
with  recollections  of  errors,  with  warnings  and  delusions  ? 

If  the  human  mind  has  conceived  too  great  an  esteem  for  itself,  let  it  study 
its  own  histoiy,  in  order  to  see  and  understand  how  little  security  is  to  be  found 
in  its  own  strength.  Abounding  in  systems,  inexhaustible  in  subtilties;  as 
ready  in  conceiving  a  project  as  incapable  of  maintaining  it ;  full  of  ideas  which 
arise,  agitate,  and  destroy  each  other,  like  the  insects  which  abound  in  lakes ; 
now  raising  itself  on  the  wings  of  sublime  inspiration,  and  now  creeping  like  a 
reptile  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  as  able  and  willing  to  destroy  the  works  of 
others,  as  it  is  impotent  to  construct  any  durable  ones  of  its  own ;  urged  on 
by  the  violence  of  passion,  swollen  with  pride,  confounded  by  the  infinite 
variety  of  objects  which  present  themselves  to  it ;  confused  by  so  many  false 
lights  and  so  many  deceptive  appearances,  the  human  mind,  when  left  entirely 
to  itself,  resembles  those  brilliant  meteors  which  dart  at  random  through  the 
immensity  of  the  heavens,  assume  a  thousand  eccentric  forms,  send  forth  a 
thousand  sparks,  dazzle  for  a  moment  by  their  fantastic  splendour,  and  disappear 
without  leaving  even  a  reflected  light  to  illuminate  the  darkness. 

Behold  the  history  of  man's  knowledge  I  In  that  immense  and  confused 
heap  of  truth,  error,  sublimity,  absurdity,  wisdom,  and  folly,  are  collected  the 
proofs  of  my  assertions,  and  to  that  do  I  refer  any  one  who  may  be  inclined  to 
aocuse  me  of  having  overcharged  the  picture.  (7) 
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CHAPTER  V. 

INSTINCT  OF  FAITH  IN  THB  80IENCBS. 

The  truth  of  what  I  have  just  advanced  with  respect  to  the  wealmees  of  our 
intellect,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  hand  of  God  has  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  our  souls  a  preservative  against  the  excessive  changeaoilitj  of  our  minds, 
even  in  things  which  do  not  regard  religion.  Without  this  preservative  all 
social  institutions  would  be  destroyed,  or  rather  never  would  have  had  exist- 
ence ;  without  it  the  sciences  woula  not  have  advanced  a  step,  and  when  it  had 
disappeared  from  the  human  heart,  individuals  and  society  would  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  chaos.  I  allude  to  a  certain  tendency  to  defer  to  authority — 
to  the  instinct  offaith^  if  I  may  so  call  it — ^an  instinct  which  we  ought  to  exa- 
mine with  great  attention,  if  we  wish  to  know  any  thing  of  the  humAn  mind^ 
and  the  history  of  its  development 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  it  is  impossible  to  comply  with  the  most 
argent  nece&sities,  or  perform  the  most  ordinary  acts  of  life,  without  respecting 
the  authority  of  the  statement  of  others;  it  is  easy  to  understand  that,  without 
this  fidth,  all  the  treasures  of  history  and  experience  would  soon  be  dissipated, 
and  that  even  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge  would  disappear. 

These  important  observations  are  calculated  to  show  how  vain  is  the  charge 
against  the  Catholic  religion,  of  requiring  nothing  but  faith ;  but  this  is  not  my 
only  object  here ;  I  wish  to  present  the  matter  under  another  aspect,  and  place 
the  question  in  such  a  position  as  to  make  this  truth  gain  in  extent  and  interest^ 
without  losing  any  thing  of  its  immovable  firmness.  In  looking  over  the  his- 
tory of  human  knowledge,  and  glancing  at  the  opinions  of  our  contemporaries, 
we  constantly  observe  that  the  men  who  boast  the  most  of  their  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  freedom  of  thought,  only  echo  the  opinions  of  others.  If  we  examine 
with  attention  that  great  study  .which,  under  the  name  of  science,  has  made  so 
much  noise  in  the  world,  we  shall  observe  that  it  contains  at  bottom  a  large 
portion  of  authority;  and  that  if  a  perfectly  free  spirit  of  inquiry  were  to  be 
introduced  into  it,  even  with  respect  to  points  of  pure  reason,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  edifice  of  science  would  be  destroyed,  and  very  few  men  would  remain 
in  possession  of  its  secrets. 

No  branch  of  knowledge,  whatever  may  be  the  clearness  and  exactitude  of 
which  it  boasts,  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Do  not  the  natural'  and  exact 
sciences,  rich  as  they  are  in  evident  principles,  rigorous  in  their  deductions, 
abounding  in  observation  and  experience,  depend,  nevertheless,  for  a  great  many 
of  their  truths,  upon  other  truths  of  a  higher  nature;  the  knowledge  of  which 
necessarily  requires  a  delicacy  of  observation,  a  power  of  calculation,  a  dear 
and  penetrating  ixmp  cToetlj  which  belongs  to  few? 

When  Newton  proclaimed  to  the  scientific  world  the  fruit  of  his  profound 
calculations,  how  many  of  his  disciples  could  flatter  themselves  that  they  were 
able  to  confirm  them  by  their  own  convictions  ?  I  do  not  except  from  this 
question  many  of  those  who,  by  laborious  efforts,  had  been  able  to  comprehend 
something  of  this  great  man ;  they  had  followed  the  mathematician  in  his  cal* 
culations,  they  had  a  full  knowledge  of  the  mass  of  fiactsand  experience  which 
the  naturalist  exposed  to  tiieir  view;  they  had  listened- to  the  reasons  on  which 
the  philosopher  rested  his  conjectures ;  in  this  way  they  thought  that  they  were 
/idly  cofivincedj  and  that  they  did  not  owe  their  assent  to  any  thing  but  the 
force  of  reason  and  eridence.  Well,  take  away  the  name  of  Newton,  efiaoe 
from  the  mind  the  profound  impression  made  by  the  authority  of  the  man  who 
made  so  extraordinary  a  discovery,  and  has  employed  so  much  genius  in  sup- 
porting it, — ^take  away,  I  repeat  it,  the  shade  of  Newton,  and  you  will  direcUy 
see,  in  the  minds  of  his  disciples,  their  principles  vacillate,  their  reasonings  b^ 
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eom^  less  oonvincing  ind  exact,  and  their  observations  appear  less  in  accordance 
with  the  facts.  Then,  he  who  thought  himself  a  perfectly  impartial  obserrer, 
a  perfectly  independent  thinker,  will  see  and  understand  to  how  great  an  extent 
ho  was  enthralled  by  the  force  of  authority,  by  the  ascendency  of  genius;  he 
will  find  that,  on  a  variety  of  points,  he  assented  without  being  convinced;  and 
that,  instead  of  being  a  perfectly  independent  philosopher^  he  was  only  an  obe- 
dient and  accomplished  pupil. 

I  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  testimony,  not  of  the  ignorant,  not  of  those 
who  have  only  a  smattering  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  of  real  men  of  learn- 
ing, of  those  who  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  various  branches  of  study. 
Let  them  look  into  their  own  minds,  let  them  examine  anew  what  they  call  their 
scientific  convictions,  let  them  ask  themselves,  with  perfect  calmness  and  in^ipar- 
tiality,  whether,  even  on  those  subjects  in  which  they  consider  themselves  the 
most  advanced,  their  minds  are  not  frequently  controlled  by  the  ascendency  of 
some  author  of  the  first  rank.  I  believe  they  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that^  if  they  strictly  applied  the  method  of  Descartes  even  to  some  of  the  que&* 
tions  which  they  have  studied  the  most,  they  would  find  that  they  believe  rather 
than  are  convinced.  Such  always  has  been,  and  such  alvniys  will  be,  the  case. 
It. is  a  thing  deeply  rooted  in  the  nature  of  our  minds,  and  it  cannot  be  pie- 
vented.  Perhaps  the  regulation  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity;  perhaps  it 
contains  much  of  that  instinct  of  preservation  which  God,  with  so  much  wis- 
dom, has  diffused  throughout  society ;  perhaps  it  is  intended  to  counteract  the 
many  elements  of  dissolution  which  society  contains  within  its  bosom.  Un- 
doubtedly, it  is  often  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  men  servilely  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  others,  and  injurious  consequences  not  unfrequently  are  the  result. 
But  it  would  be  still  worse,  if  men  constantly  held  themselves  in  an  attitude  of 
resistance  to  all  others,  for  fear  of  deception.  Woe  to  man  and  to  society,  if 
the  philosophic  mania  of  wishing  to  sn^nit  all  matters  to  a  rigorous  examina- 
tion were  to  become  genend  in  the  world ;  and  woe  to  science,  if  this  rigorous^ 
scrupulous,  and  independent  scrutiny  were  extended  to  every  thing. 

I  admire  the  genius  of  Descartes,  and  acknowledge  the  si^al  services  which 
he  has  rendered  to  science ;  but  I  have  more  than  once  £oueht  that,  if  his 
method  of  doubting  became  general  for  any  time,  society  would  be  destroyed. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that,  among  learned  men  themselves,  among  impartial 
philosophers^  this  method  would  do  great  harm ;  at  least,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  number  <^  men  devoid  of  sense  in  the  scientific  world  would  be  consi- 
derably increased. 

Happily  there  is  no  danger  of  this  being  the  case.  If  it  be  true  that  there 
is  always  in  man  a  certain  tendency  towards  folly,  there  b  also  always  to  be  foimd 
there  a  fund  of  good  sense  which  cannot  be  destroyed.  When  certain  indivi- 
duals of  heated  imaginations  attempt  to  involve  society  in  their  delirium,  society 
answers  with  a  smile  of  derision ;  or  if  it  allows  itself  to  be  seduccKl  for  a 
moment,  it  soon  returns  to  its  senses,  and  repels  with  indignation  those  who 
have  endeavored  to  lead  it  astray.  Passionate  declamation  against  vulgar  pre- 
judice, against  docility  in  following  others  and  willingness  to  believe  all  without 
examination,  is  only  considered  as  worthy  of  contempt  by  those  who  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  human  nature.  Are  not  these  feelings  participated  in 
b J  many  who  belong  not  to  the  vulgar  ?  Are  not  the  sciences  full  of  gratui- 
tous suppositions,  and  have  they  not  their  weak  points,  with  which|  however^ 
we  are  satisfied,  as  if  they  afforded  a  firm  basis  to  rest  upon  ? 

The  right  of  possession  and  prescription  is  also  one  of  the  peculiarities  which 
the  ecienoes  present  to  ns ;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that,  without  ever 
having  borne  the  name,  this  right  has  been  acknowledged  by  a  tacit  but  unani- 
mous consent  How  can  this  be  ?  Study  the  history  of  the  sciences,  and  you 
will  find  at  every  step  this  right  acknowledged  and  established.    How  is  it^ 
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amid  the  continual  disputes  which  have  divided  philosophers,  that  we  see  an  old 
opiDiOQ  make  a  long  resistance  to  a  new  one,  and  sometimes  succeed  in  pre- 
venting its  establishment  f  It  is  because  the  old  opinion  was  in  possession,  and 
was  strengthened  by  the  right  of  prescription.  It  is  of  no  importance  that  the 
words  were  not  used,  the  result  was  the  same ;  this  is  the  reason  why  discovereni 
have  so  often  been  despised,  opposed,  and  even  persecuted. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  this  avowal,  although  it  may  be  repugnant  to  our 
pride,  and  may  scandalize  some  sincere  admirers  of  the  progress  of  knowledge 
These  advances  have  been  numerous;  the  field  over  which  the  human  mind  has 
exercised  itself,  and  its  sphere  of  action,  are  immense ;  the  works  by  which  it 
has  proved  its  power  are  admirable ;  but  there  is  always  in  all  this  a  large  por- 
tion of  exaggeration,  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  considerable  allowance, 
especially  in  the  moral  sciences.  It  cannot  justly  be  inferred,  from  these 
exaggerated  statements,  that  our  intellect  b  capable  of  advancing  in  every  path 
with  perfect  ease  and  activity ;  no  deduction  can  be  drawn  from  it  to  contradict 
the  fact  which  we  have  just  established,  vis.  the  mind  of  man  is  almost  always 
in  subjection,  even  imperceptibly,  to  the  authority  of  other  men. 

In  every  age  there  appear  a  small  number  of  privileged  spirits,  who,  by 
nature  superior  to  all  the  rest,  serve  as  guides  in  the  various  careers ;  a  nume- 
rous crowd,  who  think  themselves  learnt,  follow  them  with  precipitation,  and^ 
fixing  their  eyes  on  the  standard  which  has  been  raised,  rush  breathlessly  after 
it;  and  yet,  strange  as  it  is,  they  all  boast  of  their  independence,  and  flatter 
themselves  that  they  are  distinguishing  themselves  by  pursuing  the  new  path ; 
one  would  imagine  that  they  had  discovered  it,  and  Uiat  they  were  walking  in 
it  guided  by  their  own  light  and  inspirations.  Necessity,  taste,  or  a  thousand 
other  circumstances,  lead  us  to  cultivate  this  or  that  branch  of  knowledge ;  our 
own  weakness  constantly  tells  us  that  we  have  no  creative  power;  that  we  can- 
not produce  any  thing  of  our  own,  and  that  we  are  incapable  of  striking  out  a 
new  path ;  but  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  share  some  part  of  the  glory  belong- 
ing to  the  illustrious  chief  whose  banner  we  follow;  we  sometimes  will  succeed 
in  persuading  ourselves,  in  the  midst  of  these  reveries,  that  we  do  not  fight 
under  anybody's  standard,  and  that  we  are  only  rendering  homage  to  our  own 
convictions,  when,  in  realitv,  we  are  the  proselytes  of  others. 

Herein  common  sense  shows  itself  to  be  wiser  than  -our  weak  reason ;  and 
thus  language,  which  gives  such  deep  expression  to  things,  where  we  find,  with- 
out knowing  whence  they  come,  so  much  truth  and  exactitude,  gives  us  a  severe 
admonition  on  the  subject  of  these  vain  pretensions.  In  spite  of  us,  language 
calls  things  by  their  right  names,  and  knows  how  to  class  us  and  our  opinions 
according  to  the  leader  that  we  follow.  What  is  the  history  of  science  but  the 
history  of  the  contests  of  a  small  number  of  illustrious  men  ?  If  we  glance 
over  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  bring  into  view  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge,  we  shall  see  a  number  of  schools  founded  by  a  philosopher  of  the 
first  rank,  and  then  fiedlinff  under  the  direction  of  another  whose  talents  have 
made  him  worthy  to  succeed  the  founder.  Thus  the  thing  goes  on,  until  circum- 
stances having  changed,  or  the  spirit  of  vitality  being  gone,  the  school  dies  a 
natural  death,  unless  a  man  of  bold  and  independent  mind  appears,  who  takes 
the  old  school  and  destroys  it,  in  order  to  establish  his  own  doctrines  on  the  ruins. 

When  Descartes  dethroned  Aristotle,  did  he  not  immediately  take  his  place  ? 
Then  philosophers  pretended  to  independence — an  independence  which  was  con- 
tradicted by  the  very  name  they  bore,  that  of  Cartesians.  Like  nations  who, 
in  times  of  rebellion,  cry  out  for  liberty,  dethrone  their  old  king,  and  after- 
wards submit  to  the  first  man  who  has  the  boldness  to  seize  the  vacant  throne. 

It  is  thought  in  our  age,  as  it  has  been  in  times  gone  by,  that  the  human  mind 
acts  with  perfect  independence,  owing  to  declamation  against  authority  in  soien 
tifio  matters,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  freedom  of  thought.    The  opinion  has 
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become  general  that,  in  those  times,  the  authority  of  any  one  man  is  worth 
nothing ;  it  has  been  thought  that  every  man  of  learning  acts  according  to  hi? 
own  convictions  alone.  Moreover,  systems  and  hypotheses  have  lost  all  credit, 
and  a  great  desire  for  examination  and  analysis  has  become  prevalent.  This  has 
made  people  believe  not  only  that  authority  in  scientific  matters  is  completely 
gone,  but  that  it  is  henceforth  impossible. 

At  first  sight  there  appears  to  be  some  truth  in  this ;  but  if  we  look  atten- 
tiYely  around  us,  we  shall  observe  that  the  number  of  leaders  is  only  somewhat 
increased,  and  the  time  of  their  command  somewhat  shortened.  Obr  age  is 
truly  one  of  commotions,  literary  and  scientific  revolutions,  like  those  in  poli- 
tics, where  nations  imagine  that  they  possess  more  liberty  because  the  govern- 
ment h  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  greater  number  of  persons,  and  because  they 
find  more  facility  in  getting  rid  of  their  rulers.  They  destroy  those  men  to 
whom  but  a  short  time  before  they  have  given  the  names  of  fathers  and  libera- 
tors; then,  the  first  transport  being  passed,  they  allow  other  men  to  impose  upon 
them  a  yoke  in  reality  not  less  heavy.  Besides  the  examples  afforded  us  by  the 
history  of  the  past  century,  at  the  present  day  we  see  only  great  names  succeed 
each  other,  and  the  leaders  of  the  human  mind  take  each  other's  places. 

In  the  field  of  politics,  where  one  would  imagine  the  spirit  of  freedom  ought 
to  have  full  scope,  do  we  not  see  men  who  take  the  lead ;  and  are  they  not 
looked  upon  as  the  generals  of  an  army  during  a  campaign  ?  In  the  parlia- 
mentary arena,  do  we  see  any  thing  but  two  or  three  bodies  of  combatants,  per- 
forming their  evolutions  under  their  respective  chiefs  with  perfect  regularity  and 
discipline  ?  These  truths  are  well  understood  by  those  who  occupy  these  high 
positions !  They  are  acquainted  with  our  weakness,  and  they  know  that  men 
are  commonly  deceived  by  mere  words.  A  thousand  times  must  they  have  been 
tempted  to  smile,  when,  contemplating  the  field  of  their  triumphs,  and  seeing 
themselves  surrounded  by  followers  who,  proud  of  their  own  intelligence,  admire 
and  applaud  them,  they  have  heard  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  their  disciples 
boast  of  his  unlimited  freedom  of  thought,  and  of  the  complete  independence 
of  his  opinions  and  his  votes. 

Such  is  man,  as  shown  to  us  by  history  and  the  experience  of  every  day.  The 
inspiration  of  genius,  that  sublime  force  which  raises  the  minds  of  some  privi- 
leged men,  will  always  exercise,  not  only  over  the  ignorant,  but  even  over  the 
generality  of  men  who  devote  themselves  to  science,  a  real  fascination.  Where, 
then,  is  the  insult  which  the  Catholic  religion  offers  to  reason  when,  presenting 
titles  which  prove  her  divinity,  she  asks  for  that  faith  which  men  grant  so 
easily  to  other  men  in  matters  of  various  kinds,  and  even  in  things  with  which 
they  consider  themselves  to  be  the  best  acquainted  ?  Is  it  an  insult  to  human 
reason  to  point  out  to  him  a  fixed  and  certain  rule  with  respect  to  matters  of 
the  greatest  importance,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  she  leaves  him  perfectly  free 
to  think  as  he  pleases  on  all  the  various  questions  which  God  has  left  to  his 
discretion  ?  In  this  the  Church  only  shows  herself  to  be  in  accordance  wittt 
the  lessons  of  the  highest  philosophy.  She  shows  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind,  and  she  delivers  it  from  all  the  evils  which  are  inflicted  by  its 
fickleness,  its  inconstancy,  and  its  ambition,  combined  as  these  qualities  are 
with  an  extraordinary  tendency  to  defer  to  the  opinions  of  individuals.  Who 
does  not  see  that  the  Catholic  Church  puts  thereby  a  check  on  the  spirit  of 
proselytism,  of  which  society  has  had  so  much  reason  to  complain  ?  Sino« 
there  is  in  man  this  irresistible  tendencv  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  another,  doei 
she  not  confer  an  eminent  ser%'ice  on  humanity,  by  showing  it  a  sure  way  oi 
following  the  example  of  a  God  incarnate  ?  Does  she  not  thus  take  humaa 
liberty  under  her  protection,  and  at  the  same  time  save  from  shipwrdck  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  the  most  necessary  to  individuals  and  in 
society  ?  (8) 

7  B 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DIFFERENCES   IN  THE  RELIGIOUS   WANTS  OF  NATIONS — MATHEMATICS — 

MORAL  SCIENCES. 

The  progress  of  society,  and  the  high  degree  of  civilization  and  refinement 
to  ^hich  modem  nations  have  attained,  will  no  doubt  be  urged  against  the  au- 
thority wljich  seeks  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  mind.  In  this  way  men 
will  attempt  to  justify  what  they  call  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind. 
For  my  own  part,  this  objection  seems  to  have  so  little  solidity,  and  to  be  so 
little  supported  by  facts,  that,  from  the  progress  of  society,  I  should,  on  the 
contrary,  conclude  that  there  is  the  more  need  of  that  living  rule  which  is 
deemed  indispensable  by  Catholics. 

To  say  that  society  in  its  infancy  and  youth  may  have  required  this  authority 
as  a  check,  but  that  this  check  has  become  useless  and  degrading  since  the  hu- 
man mind  has  reached  a  higher  degree  of  development,  is  completely  to  mistake 
the  connection  which  exists  between  the  various  conditions  of  our  mind  and  the 
objects  over  which  this  authority  extends.  The  true  idea  of  God,  the  origin, 
the  end,  and  the  rule  of  human  conduct,  together  with  all  the  means  with  which 
God  has  furnished  us  to  attain  to  our  high  destiny,  such  are  the  subjects  with 
which  faith  deals,  and  with  respect  to  which  Catholics  contend  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  an  infallible  rule.  They  maintain  that  without  this  it  would  be 
impossible  to  avoid  the  most  lamentable  errors,  and  to  protect  truth  from  the 
effects  of  human  passions. 

This  consideration  will  suffice  to  show,  that  private  judgment  would  be  much 
less  dangerous  among  nations  still  less  advanced  in  the  career  of  civilization. 
There  is,  indeed,  in  a  young  nation,  a  great  fund  of  natural  candor  and  simpli- 
city, which  admirably  disposes  it  to  receive  with  docility  the  instructions  con- 
tained in  the  sacred  volume.  Such  a  people  will  relish  those  things  which  are 
easily  to  be  understood,  and  will  bow  with  humility  before  the  sublime  obscurity 
of  those  pages  which  it  has  pleased  God  to -cover  with  a  veil  of  mystery.  More- 
over, the  condition  of  this  people,  as  yet  exempt  from  the  pride  of  knowledge, 
would  create  a  sort  of  authority,  since  there  would  be  found  within  its  bosom 
only  a  small  number  of  men  able  to  examine  divine  revelation ;  and  thus  a 
centre  for  the  distribution  of  instruction  would  be  naturally  formed. 

But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  a  nation  far  advanced  in  the  career  of  knowledge. 
With  the  latter,  the  extension  of  knowledge  to  a  greater  number  of  individuals, 
by  augmenting  pride  and  fickleness,  multiplies  sects,  and  ends  by  revolution- 
izing ideas  and  corrupting  the  purest  traditions.  A  young  nation  is  devoted  to 
simple  occupations ;  it  remains  attached  to  its  ancient  customs ;  it  listens  with 
respect  and  docility  to  the  aged,  who,  surrounded  by  their  children  and  grand- 
children, relate  with  emotion  the  histories  and  the  maxims  which  they  have  re- 
ceived from  their  ancestors.  But  when  society  has  reached  a  great  degree  of 
development,,  when  respect  for  the  fathers  of  families  and  veneration  for  gray 
hairs  have  become  weakened ;  when  pompous  titles,  scientific  display,  and  grand 
libraries  make  men  conceive  a  high  idea  of  their  intellectual  powers ;  when  the 
multitude  and  activity  of  communications  widely  diffuse  those  ideas,  which, 
when  put  in  motion,  have  an  almost  magical  power  of  affecting  men's  minds, 
then  it  is  necessary, — it  is  indispensable  to  have  an  authority,  always  living, 
always  ready  to  act  whenever  it  is  wanted, — to  cover  with  a  protecting  segis  the 
sacred  deposit  of  truths  which  are  the  same  in  all  times  and  places;  truths 
without  the  knowledge  of  which  man  would  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  his  own 
errors  and  caprices  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  truths  on  which  society  rests 
as  its  surest  foundation ;  truths  which  cannot  be  destroyed  without  shaking  to 
pieces  the  whole  social  edifice.     The  literary  and  politicad  history  of  Europe  for 
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the  last  three  hundred  years  affords  but  too  many  proofs  of  this.  Beligious 
reyolution  broke  out  at  the  moment  when  it  was  capable  of  doing  the  most 
harm :  it  found  society  agitated  by  all  the  activity  of  the  human  mind,  and  it 
destroyed  the  control  when  it  was  most  necessary. 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  depreciating  the  mind  of  man 
by  charging  it  with  faults  which  it  has  not,  or  by  exaggerating  those  which  it 
h^ ;  but  it  is  no  less  improper  to  puff  it  up  by  exalting  its  strength  too  much. 
The  latter  would  be  injurious  to  it  in  several  ways,  and  would  be  little  likely  to 
advance  its  progress ;  it  would  also,  if  properly  understood,  be  little  conforma- 
ble to  that  gravity  and  discretion  which  ou^ht  to  distinguish  true  science.  In- 
deed, to  merit  the  name,  science  ought  to  snow  the  folly  of  being  vain  of  what 
does  not  rightly  belong  to  it ;  it  ought  to  know  its  limits,  and  have  sufficient 
candor  and  generosity  to  acknowledge  its  weakness. 

There  is  a  fact  in  the  history  of  science,  which,  by  revealing  the  intrinsic 
weakness  of  the  mind,  palpably  shows  the  flattery  of  those  unmeasured  eulogies 
which  are  sometimes  lavished  on  it,  and  also  demonstrates  to  us  how  dangerous 
it  would  be  to  abandon  it  to  itself  without  any  guide.  This  fact  is,  the  obscu- 
rity which  increases  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  first  principles  of  science; 
80  that  even  in  those  sciences  the  truth,  evidence,  and  exactness  of  which  are 
considered  the  best  established,  it  seems  that  no  firm  ground  is  to  be  obtained 
when  we  attempt  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  them ;  and  the  mind,  not  finding  any 
security,  recoils  in  the  fear  of  meeting  with  something  to  throw  doubt  and  un- 
certainty on  the  truths  of  which  it  was  convinced. 

I  do  not  participate  in  the  ill-humor  of  Hobbes  against  the  mathematics. 
Devoted  to  their  progress,  and  deeply  convinced  as  I  am  of  the  advantages 
which  their  study  confers  on  the  other  sciences  and  on  society,  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  underrate  their  merit,  or  deny  any  of  their  great  claims ;  but  who  can 
say  that  they  are  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  f  Have  they  not  their  weak 
points  and  their  darksome  paths  ? 

It  is  true  that,  when  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  explanation  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  these  sciences,  and  the  deduction  from  them  of  the  most  elementary 
propositions,  the  mind  is  on  firm  ground,  where  no  fear  of  making  a  false  step 
occurs  to  it.  I  put  aside  at  present  the  obscurity  which  would  be  found  in 
idealogy  and  metaphysics,  if  they  were  to  discuss  certain  points  according  to  the 
writings  of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to 
the  circle  to  which  the  mathematics  are  naturally  confined.  Who  that  has 
studied  them  is  ignorant  that  you  may  reach  a  point  in  their  theories,  where  the 
mind  finds  nothing  but  obscurity  ?  The  demonstration  is  before  our  eyes ;  it 
has  been  developed  in  all  its  parts ;  and  yet  the  mind  wavers,  feeling  within 
itself  a  kind  of  uncertainty  which  it  cannot  well  describe.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that,  after  reasoning  a  long  time,  the  truth  rushes  upon  us  like  the  light 
of  day ;  but  it  is  not  until  we  have  walked  in  darkness  for  a  long  period.  When 
we  fix  our  attention  uppn  those  thoughts  which  wander  in  our  minds  like  mov- 
ing lights,  on  those  almost  imperceptible  emotions  which,  on  these  occasions, 
arise,  and  then  die  away  in  the  soul,  we  observe  that  the  mind,  in  the  midst  of 
its  fluctuations,  seeks  instinctively  for  the  anchor  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
authority  of  another.  To  reassure  ourselves  completely,  we  then  invoke  the 
authority  of  some  great  mathematicians,  and  we  rejoice  that  the  fact  is  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  by  the  series  of  great  men  who  have  always  viewed  it  in  the 
same  light.  But  perhaps  our  ignorance  and  pride  will  not  admit  the  truth  of 
these  reflections.  Let  us,  then,  study  these  sciences,  or  at  least  read  their  his- 
tory, and  we  shall  be  convinced  that  they  afford  numerous  proofs  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  intellect. 

Did  not  the  extraordinary  invention  of  Newton  and  LeibnitE  find  many  oppo- 
nents in  Europe  ?    Were  there  not  reqxdied  to  establish  it)  both  the  sanction  of 
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time  and  the  touchstone  of  experience^  which  made  manifest  the  truth  of  their 
principles  and  the  exactness  of  their  reasonings  ?  Do  jou  helieve  that,  if  this 
invention  were  again,  for  the  first  time,  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  field  of 
science,  even  fortified  with  all  the  proofs  which  have  been  brought  forward  to 
strengthen  it,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  light  which  so  many  explanations 
have  shed  upon  it,— do  you  believe,  I  say,  that  it  would  not  need  a  second  time 
the  right  of  prescription,  to  regain  its  tranquil  and  undisturbed  empire  ? 

It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  the  other  sciences  have  no  little  share  in  this  uncer- 
tainty arising  from  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind;  as  I  do  not  imagine  that 
this  assertion  will  be  called  in  question,  I  pass  on  to  a  few  remarks  on  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  moral  sciences. 

The  fact  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  that  there  is  no  study  more 
deceptive  than  that  of  the  moral  sciences ;  I  say  deceptive,  because  this  study, 
seducing  the  mind  by  an  appearance  of  facility,  draws  it  into  difficulties  which 
it  is  no  easv  matter  to  overcome.  It  may  be  compared  to  those  tranquil  waters 
which,  although  apparently  but  shallow,  are  in  reality  unfathomably  deep. 
Familiarized  from  our  infancy  with  the  language  of  this  science,  surrounded  by 
its  continual  applications,  and  having  before  our  eyes  its  truths  under  a  palpable 
form,  we  possess  a  certain  facility  of  speaking  readily  on  many  parts  of  the 
subject;  and  we  have  the  rashness  to  suppose  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
master  its  highest  principles  and  its  most  delicate  relations.  But  wonderful  as 
it  b,  scarcely  have  we  quitted  the  path  of  common  sense,  and  attempted  to  go 
beyond  those  simple  impressions  which  we  have  received  from  our  mothers, 
when  we  find  ourselves  in  a  labyrinth  of  confusion.  If  the  mind  gives  itself 
up  to  subtilties,  it  ceases  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  heart,  which  speaks  to  it 
with  equal  simplicity  and  eloquence ;  if  it  does  not  repress  its  pride,  and  attend 
to  the  wise  counsels  of  good  sense,  it  will  be  guilty  of  despising  those  salutary 
and  necessary  truths,  which  have  been  preserved  by  society  to  be  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation :  it  is  then,  while  groping  its  way  in  the  dark, 
that  it  falls  into  the  wildest  extravagances,  the  lamentable  effects  of  which  are 
so  often  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  sciences. 

If  we  observe  attentively,  we  shall  find  something  of  the  same  kind  in  all  the 
sciences.  The  Creator  has  taken  care  to  supply  us  with  knowledge  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  life,  and  for  the  attainment  of  our  destiny ;  but  it  has  not 
pleased  Him  to  gratify  our  curiosity  by  discovering  to  us  what  was  not  neces- 
sary. Nevertheless,  in  some  things  he  has  communicated  to  the  mind  a  power 
which  renders  it  capable  of  constantly  adding  to  its  knowledge;  but,  with 
respect  to  moral  truths,  it  has  been  left  sterile.  What  man  is  required  to  know, 
has  been  deeply  engraven  on  his  heart,  in  characters  simple  and  intelligible;  or 
is  contained  in  the  sacred  volume ;  and  moreover,  he  has  had  pointed  out  to 
him,  in  the  authoritv  of  the  Church,  a  fixed  rule,  to  which  he  can  apply  to  have 
his  doubts  explained.  With  respect  to  the  rest,  man  has  been  placed  in  such  a 
position,  that  if  he  attempt  to  enter  into  matters  which  are  too  subtle,  he  only 
wanders  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  same  road,  at  the  extremities  of  which 
he  finds  on  the  one  side  skepticism,  on  the  other  pure  truth. 

Perhaps  some  modem  idealogists  will  urge,  in  opposition  to  this,  the  result 
of  their  own  analytical  labours.  "  Before  men  began  to  analyze  fiicts,''  they 
will  say,  "  and  while  they  indulged  in  fanciful  systems,  and  satisfied  themselves 
with  verbal  disputes  without  critical  examination,  all  this  might  be  true ;  but 
now  that  we  have  explained  all  the  ideas  of  moral  good  and  evil,  in  so  perfect 
a  way,  and  have  separated  the  prejudice  in  them  from  the  true  philosophy;  now 
that  the  whole  system  of  morality  is  based  upon  the  simple  principles  of  plea- 
sure and  pain,  and  we  have  given  the  clearest  ideas  of  these  things,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  sensations  produced  in  us  by  an  orange ;  to  maintain  your  assertion, 
is  to  be  ungrateful  towards  science,  and  to  underrate  the  fruit  of  our  labours." 
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I  am  aware  of  the  labours  of  some  moral  idcalogists,  and  I  know  with  what 
deceptive  simplicity  they  devclopc  their  theories,  by  giving  to  the  most  difficult 
things  an  easy  turn,  which  affects  to  make  them  intelligible  to  the  most  limited 
minds.  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  these  analytical  investigations^  and 
their  results.  I  shall,  however,  remark  that,  in  spite  of  their  promised  sim* 
plicity,  it  does  not  appear  that  either  society  or  science  makes  much  progress 
through  their  means,  and  that  these  opinions,  although  but  a  short  time  broached, 
are  already  superannuated.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  us;  for  it 
was  easy  to  perceive  that,  in  spite  of  their  positiveness,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
use  the  expression,  these  idealogists  are  as  hypothetical  as  many  of  their  prede* 
cessors,  who  are  loaded  by  them  with  sarcasms  and  contempt.  They  are  a  poor, 
narrow-minded  school,  devoid  of  the  truth,  and  not  even  adorned  by  the  brilliant 
dreams  of  great  men ;  a  proud  and  deluded  school,  who  fancy  they  explain  a 
fact,  when  they  only  obscure  it ;  and  prove  a  thing,  when  they  only  assert  it ; 
and  imagine  that  they  analyze  the  human  heart,  when  they  take  it  to  pieces. 

If  such  is  the  human  mind;  if  such  is  its  inability  in  matters  of  science, 
whether  physical  or  moral,  that  it  has  not  advanced  a  single  step  beyond  the 
limit  prescribed  by  a  beneficent  Providence;  what  service  has  Protestantism 
rendered  to  modern  society,  by  impairing  the  force  of  authority,  that  power 
which  could  alone  present  an  effectual  barrier  to  man's  unhappy  wander- 
ings? (9) 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

INDIFFERENCE  AND   FANATICISM. 

Ik  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  in  adopting  this  resistance  as 
its  only  principle,  Protestantism  was  compelled  to  seek  its  whole  support  in 
man ;  thus  to  mistake  the  true  character  of  the  human  mind,  and  its  relations 
with  religious  and  moral  truth,  was  to  throw  itself,  according  to  circumstances^ 
into  the  opposite  extremes  of  fanaticism  and  indifference. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  these  opposite  errors  should  emanate  from  the  same 
source;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain.  Protestantism,  by  appealing  to  man 
alone  in  religious  matters,  had  only  two  courses  to  adopt;  either  to  suppose 
men  to  be  inspired  by  Heaven  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  or  to  subject  all  reli- 
gious truths  to  the  examination  of  reason.  To  submit  religious  truths  to  the 
judgment  of  reason  was  sooner  or  later  to  produce  indifference ;  on  the  other 
hand,  private  inspiration  must  engender  fanaticism. 

There  is  a  universal  and  constant  &ct  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind-r 
viz.  its  decided  inclination  to  invent  systems  in  which  the  reality  of  things  is 
completely  laid  aside,  and  where  we  only  see  the  workings  of  a  spirit  which  has 
chosen  to  quit  the  ordinary  path  in  order  to  give  itself  up  to  its  own  inspira- 
tions. The  history  of  philosophy  is  little  else  than  a  perpetual  repetition  of 
this  phenomenon,  which  the  human  mind  shows,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  all 
things  which  admit  of  it.  When  the  mind  has  conceived  a  peculiar  idea,  it 
regards  it  with  that  blind  and  exclusive  predilection  which  is  found  in  the  love 
of  the  father  for  his  children.  Under  the  influence  of  this  prejudice,  the  mind 
developes  its  ideas  and  accommodates  facts  to  suit  it ;  that  which  at  first  was 
only  an  ingenious  and  extravagant  idea,  becomes  the  germ  of  important  doc- 
trines ;  and  if  it  arise  in  a  person  of  an  ardent  disposition,  fanaticism,  the  cause 
of  so  much  madness,  is  the  consequence. 

The  danger  is  very  much  increased  when  the  new  system  applies  to  religious 

matters,  or  is  immediately  connected  with  them.     The  extravagances  of  a 

diseased  mind  are  then  looked  upon  as  inspirations  from  Heaven ;  the  fever  of 
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delirinm  as  a  divine  flnme ;  and  a  mania  of  being  singular  as  an  extraosdinaiy 
vocation.  Pride,  unable  to  brook  opposition,  rises  against  all  that  it  finds  esta- 
blished ;  it  insults  all  nuthoritj ;  it  attacks  all  institutions ;  it  despises  every- 
body ;  it  conceals  the  grossest  violence  under  the  mantle  of  zeal,  and  ambition 
under  the  name  of  npostleship.  The  dupe  of  himself  rather  than  an  impostor, 
the  wretched  maniac  sometimes  becomes  deeply  persuaded  that  his  doctrines  are 
true,  and  that  he  has  received  the  commands  of  Heaven.  As  there  is  some- 
thing extraordinary  and  striking  in  the  fiery  language  of  the  madman,  he  com- 
municates to  those  who  listen  to  him  a  portion  of  his  insanity,  and  makes,  in  a 
short  time,  a  considerable  number  of  proselytes.  The  men  capable  of  playing 
the  first  part  in  this  scene  of  madness  are  not  numerous,  it  is  true ;  but  unhap- 
pily the  majority  of  men  are  foolish  enough  to  be  easily  led  away.  History  and 
experience  sufficiently  prove  that  the  crowd  are  easily  attracted,  and  that  to  form 
a  party,  however  criminal,  extravagant,  or  ridiculous,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
raise  a  standard. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  making  an  observation  which  I  have  never 
Been  pointed  out — ^viz.  that  the  Church,  in  her  eontest  with  heresy,  has  ren- 
dered an  important  service  to  the  science  which  devotes  itself  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  true  character^  tendency,  and  power  of  the  human  mind.  The  zeal- 
ous guardian  of  all  great  truths,  she  has  always  known  how  to  preserve  them 
unimpaired ;  she  was  inlly  acquainted  with  the  weakness  of  the  mind  of  man, 
and  its  extreme  proneness  to  folly  and  extravagance ;  she  has  followed  it  closely 
in  all  its  steps,  has  watched  it  in  all  its  movements,  and  has  constantly  resisted 
it  with  energy,  when  it  attempted  to  pollute  the  pure  fountain  of  which  she  is 
the  guardian.  During  the  long  and  violent  contests  which  she  has  had  with  it, 
the  Church  has  made  manifest  its  incurable  folly;  she  has  exhibited  it  on  every 
side,  and  has  shown  it  in  all  its  forms.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  history  of  here- 
sies, she  has  made  an  abundant  collection  of  facts,  and  has  painted  an  extremely 
interesting  picture  of  the  human  mind,  where  its  characteristic  physiognomy  is 
faithfully  represented ;  a  picture  which  will  doubtless  be  of  great  service  in  the 
composition  of  the  important  work  which  is  yet  unwritten — ^viz.  the  true  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind.  (10) 

Certain  it  is  that  the  ravings  and  extravagances  of  fanaticism  have  not  been 
wanting  in  the  history  of  Europe  for  the  last  three  hundred  years.  Their  mo- 
numents still  remain ;  in  whatever  direction  we  turn  our  steps,  we  find  bloody 
traces  of  the  fanatical  sects  produced  by  Protestantism,  and  engendered  by  its 
fundamental  principle.  Nothing  could  confine  this  devastating  torrent,  neither 
the  violent  character  of  Luther,  nor  the  furious  efforts  which  he  made  to  oppose 
every  one  who  taught  doctrines  different  from  his  own.  Impiety  succeeded  im- 
piety, extravagance  extravagance,  fanaticism  fanaticism.  The  pretended  Refor- 
mation was  soon  divided  into  as  many  sects  as  there  were  found  men  with  the 
ingenuity  to  invent  and  the  boldness  to  maintain  a  system  of  their  own.  This 
was  necessarily  the  case ;  for  besides  the  danger  of  leaving  the  human  mind 
without  a  guide  on  all  questions  of  religion,  there  was  another  caicse  fruitful  in 
fatal  results,  I  mean  the  private  interpretation  of  the  sacred  books. 

It  was  then  found  that  the  best  things  may  be  abused,  and  that  these  divine 
volumes,  which  contain  so  much  instruction  for  the  mind,  and  so  much  consola- 
tion for  the  Acart,  are  full  of  danger  to  the  proud.  How  great  will  this  be,  if 
you  add  to  the  obstinate  resolution  of  resisting  all  authority  in  matters  of  faith, 
the  false  persuasion  that  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  is  everywhere  clear,  and 
that,  in  all  cases,  the  inspirations  of  Heaven  may  be  expected  to  solve  every 
doubt  f  What  will  happen  to  those  who  turn  over  their  pages  with  a  longing 
desire  to  find  some  text  which,  more  or  less  tortured,  may  seem  to  authorize  their 
vophisms,  subtiltics,  and  absurdities  ? 

There  never  was  a  greater  mistake  than  that  which  was  committed  by  tke 
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Protestant  leaders,  when  thej  placed  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  all  for  self-inter- 
pretation ;  never  was  the  nature  of  that  sacred  volume  more  completely  lost 
sight  of.  It  is  true  that  Protestantism  had  no  other  method  to  pursue,  and  that 
every  objection  which  it  could  make  to  the  private  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
text  would  be  a  striking  inconsistency,  an  apostasy  from  its  own  principles,  and 
a  denial  of  its  own  origin;  but  at  the  same  time,  this  is  its  most  decided  con- 
demnation. What  claim,  indeed,  can  that  religion  have  to  truth  and  sanctity 
whose  fundamental  principle  contains  the  germ  of  sects  the  most  fanatical — ^the 
most  injurious  to  society? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  collect  into  so  narrow  a  space,  in  opposition  to  this 
essential  error  of  Protestantism,  so  many  facts  and  convincing  proofs  of  this,  as 
are  contained  in  the  following  lines,  written  by  a  Protestant,  O'Callaghan, 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  my  readers  will  thank  me  for  quoting  here.  ^'  Led 
away,"  says  (yCallaghan,  "by  their  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Church  of 
Eome,  the  first  Reformers  loudly  proclaimed  the  right  of  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
tures according  to  each  one's  private  judgment;  but  in  their  eagerness  to  eman- 
dpato  the  people  from  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  they  proclaimed  this  right 
without  explanation  or  restriction :  and  the  consequences  were  fearful.  Impa- 
tient to  undermine  the  papal  jurisdiction,  they  maintained  without  exception, 
that  each  individual  has  an  incontestable  right  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  for 
himself;  and  as  this  principle,  carried  to  the  fullest  extent,  was  not  sustainable, 
they  were  obliged  to  rely  for  support  upon  another,  viz.  that  the  Bible  is  an 
easy  book,  within  the  comprehension  of  all  minds,  and  that  the  divine  revela- 
tions contained  in  it  are  always  clear  to  all ;  two  propositions  which,  whether 
we  consider  them  together  or  apart,  cannot  withstand  a  serious  attack. 

<^  The  private  judgment  of  Muncer  found  in  the  Scriptures  that  titles  of  no- 
bility and  great  estates  are  impious  usurpations,  contrary  to  the  natural  equality 
of  the  faithful,  and  he  invited  his  followers  to  examine  if  this  were  not  the 
case.  They  examined  into  the  matter,  praised  God,  and  then  proceeded  by  fire 
and  sword  to  extirpate  the  impious  and  possess  themselves  of  their  properties. 
Private  judgment  made  the  discovery  in  the  Bible  that  established  laws  were 
a  permanent  restriction  on  Christian  liberty;  and,  behold,  John  of  Leyden, 
throwing  away  his  tools,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  mob  of  fanatics,  surprised 
the  town  of  Munster,  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Sion,  and  took  fourteen  wives 
at  a  time,  asserting  that  polygamy  is  Christian  liberty,  and  the  privilege  of  the 
saints.  But  if  the  criminal  madness  of  these  men  in  another  country  is  afilict- 
ing  to  the  friends  of  humanity  and  of  real  piety,  certainly  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, during  a  great  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  not  calculated  to  con- 
sole them.  During  that  period  an  immense  number  of  fanatics  appeared,  some- 
times together  and  sometimes  in  succession,  intoxicated  with  extravagant  doc- 
trines and  mischievous  passions,  from  the  fierce  ravings  of  Fox  to  the  more 
methodical  madness  of  Barclay ;  from  the  formidable  fanaticism  of  Cromwell  to 
the  silly  profanity  of  ^  Praise  Ood  Barebones.'  Piety,  reason,  and  good  sense 
seemed  to  be  extinct  on  earth,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  an  extrava^nt  jargon,  a 
religious  frenzy,  and  a  seal  without  discretion.  All  quoted  the  Scriptures,  all 
pretended  to  have  had  inspirations,  visions,  and  spiritual  ecstasies,  and  all,  in- 
deed, had  equal  claims  to  them.  It  was  strongly  maintained  that  it  was  proper 
to  abolish  the  priesthood  and  the  royal  dignity,  because  priests  were  the  minis- 
ters of  Satan,  and  kings  the  delegates  of  the  whore  of  Babylon,  and  that  the 
existence  of  both  were  inconsistent  with  the  reign  of  the  Redeemer.  The  fana- 
tics condemned  science  as  a  Pagan  invention,  and  universities  as  seminaries  of 
antichristian  impiety.  Bishops  were  not  protected  by  the  sanctity  of  their 
functions,  or  kings  by  the  majesty  of  the  throne ;  both,  as  objects  of  contempt 
and  hatred,  were  mercilessly  put  to  death  by  these  fanatics,  whose  only  book 
was  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment.     During  this  time,  the  enthusiasm  for 
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prayer,  preaching,  and  the  reading  of  the  sacred  books  was  at  the  highest  point; 
everybody  prayed,  preached,  and  read,  but  nobody  listened.  The  greatest  atro- 
cities were  justified  by  the  Scriptures;  in  the  most  ordinary  transactions  of  life, 
scriptural  language  was  made  use  of;  national  a&irs,  foreign  and  domestic, 
were  discussed  in  the  phraseology  of  Holy  Writ.  There  were  scriptural  plots, 
conspiracies,  and  proscriptions ;  and  all  this  was  not  only  justified  but  even 
sanctified  by  quotations  from  the  word  of  God.  These  &cts,  attested  by  his- 
toxy,  have  often  astonished  and  alarmed  men  of  virtue  and  piety,  hut  the  reader, 
too  m\Lch  imbued  with  his  oum  ideas^  forgets  the  lesson  to  he  learnt  hy  this  fatal 
experience;  nameli/,  that  the  BiUe  without  note  or  comment  was  not  intended  to 
he  read  &y  rude  and  ignorant  men* 

^'  The  migority  of  mankind  must  be  content  to  receive  the  instructions  of 
others,  and  are  not  enabled  to  trust  themselves.  The  most  important  truths  in 
medicine,  in  jurisprudence,  in  physics,  in  mathematics,  must  be  received  from 
those  who  drink  at  the  fountain  head.  The  same  plan  has  in  general  been  pur- 
sued .with  respect  to  Christianity ;  and  whenever  the  departure  from  it  has  been 
wide  enough,  '  society  has  heen  shaken  to  its  foundation  J  " 

lihese  words  of  O'Callaghan  do  not  require  any  comment.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  they  are  hyperbolical  or  declamatory,  as  they  are  only  a  simple  and  faithful 
narration  of  acknowledged  facts.  The  recollection  of  these  events  should  suffice 
to  prove  the  danger  of  placing  the  sacred  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment, 
into  the  hands  of  all,  as  Protestantism  does,  under  the  pretence,  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  is  useless  for  understandins  the  holy  books ;  and  that 
every  Christian  has  only  to  listen  to  the  dictates  which  generally  emanate  from 
his  passions  and  heated  imagination.  By  this  error  alone,  if  it  had  committed 
no  other.  Protestantism  is  self-reproved  and  condemned ;  for  it  -is  a  religion 
which  has  established  a  principle  destructive  to  itself.  In  order  to  appreciate 
the  madness  of  Protestantism  on  this  point,  and  to  see  how  false  and  dangerous 
is  the  position  which  it  has  assumed  with  regard  to  the  human  mind,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  a  theologian,  or  a  Catholic;  it  is  enough  to  have  read  the  Scrip- 
tures with  the  eyes  of  a  philosopher  or  a  man  of  literature.  Here  is  a  book 
which  comprises,  within  a  limited  compass,  the  period  of  four  thousand  years, 
and  advances  further  towards  the  most  distant  future,  by  embracing  the  origin 
and  destiny  of  man  and  the  universe — a  book  which,  with  the  continued  his- 
tory of  a  chosen  people,  intermingles,  in  its  narrations  and  prophecies,  the  re- 
volutions of  mighty  empires — a  book  which,  side  by  side  with  the  magnificent 
pictures  of  the  power  and  splendor  of  Eastern  monarchs,  describes,  in  simple 
colors,  the  plain  domestic  manners,  the  candor,  and  innocence  of  a  young 
nation — a  book  in  which  historians  relate,  sages  proclaim  their  maxims  of  wis- 
dom, apostles  preach,  and  doctors  instruct — a  book  in  which  prophets,  under 
the  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit,  thunder  against  the  errors  and  corruptions  of 
the  people,  and  announce  the  vengeance  of  the  God  of  Sinai,  or  pour  forth  in- 
consolable lamentations  on  the  captivity  of  their  brethren,  and  the  desolation 
and  solitude  of  their  country;  where  they  relate,  in  wonderful  and  sublime  lan- 
guage, the  magnificent  spectacles  which  are  presented  to  their  eyes;  where,  in 
moments  of  ecstasy,  they  see  pass  before  them  the  events  of  society  and  the 
catastrophes  of  nature,  although  veiled  in  mysterious  figures  and  visions  of  ob- 
scurity— a  book,  or  rather  &  collection  of  books,  where  are  to  be  found  all  sorts 
of  styles  and  all  varieties  of  nai-rative,  epic  majesty,  pastoral  simplicity,  lyric 
fire,  serious  instruction,  grave  historical  narrative,  and  lively  and  rapid  dramatic 
action ;  a  collection  of  books,  in  fine,  written  at  various  times  and  in  various 
languages,  in  various  countries,  and  under  the  most  peculiar  and  extraordinanr 
circumstances.  Must  not  all  this  confuse  the  heads  of  men  who,  puffed  up  with 
their  own  conceit,  grope  through  these  pages  in  the  dark,  ignorant  of  climates, 
times,  lawS;  customs,  and  manners  ?    They  will  be  puzzled  by  allusions^  sur 
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priaed  byimogeSy  deceived  by  expressions;  they  will  hear  the  Greek  and  He- 
breWy  which  was  written  in  those  remote  ages,  now  spoken  in  a  modern  idiom. 
Wbat  effects  must  all  these  circumstances  produce  on  the  minds  of  readers  who 
believe  that  the  Bible  is  an  easy  book,  to  be  understood  without  difficulty  by 
all  ?  Persuaded  that  they  do  not*  require  the  instructions  of  others,  they  must 
cither  resolve  all  these  difficulties  by  their  own  reflections,  or  trust  to  that  indi- 
vidual inspiration  which  they  believe  will  not  be  wanting  to  explain  to  them 
the  loftiest  mysteries.  Who,  after  this,  can  be  astonished  that  Protestantism 
has  produced  so  many  absurd  visionaries  and  furious  fanatics  ?  (11) 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

FANATICISM — ITS  DBFENITION.—FANATICISM  IN  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  charge  a  religion  with  falsehood,  merely  because  fanatics 
are  to  be  found  within  its  bosom.  This  would  be  to  reject  all,  because  none  are 
to  be  found  exempt  from  them.  A  religion,  then,  is  not  to  be  condemned 
because  it  has  them,  but  because  it  produces  them,  urges  them  on,  and  opens  a 
field  for  them.  If  we  observe  closely,  we  shall  find  at  the  bottom  of  the  human 
heart  an  abundant  source  of  fanaticism ;  the  history  of  man  affords  us  many 
proofs  of  this  incontestable  truth.  Imagine  whatever  delusion  you  please, 
relate  the  most  extravagant  visions,  invent  the  most  absurd  system,  if  you  only 
take  care  to  give  to  all  a  religious  coloring,  you  may  be  sure  that  you  will  have 
enthusiastic  followers,  who  will  heartily  devote  themselves  to  the  propagation 
of  your  doctrines,  and  will  espouse  your  cause  blindly  and  ardently ;  in  other 
words,  you  will  have  under  your  standard  a  troop  of  fanatics. 

Philosophers  have  devoted  many  pages  to  declamation  against  fanaticism; 
they  have,  as  it  were,  assumed  the  mission  of  banishing  it  from  the  earth. 
They  have  tired  mankind  with  philosophical  lectures,  and  have  thundered 
against  the  monster  with  all  the  vigor  of  their  eloquence.  They  used  the  word, 
however,  in  so  wide  a  sense  as  to  include  all  kind  of  religion.  But,  if  they 
had  confined  themselves  to  attacking  real  fanaticism,  I  believe  they  would  have 
done  much  better  if  they  had  devoted  some  time  to  the  examination  of  this  mat- 
ter in  an  analytic  spirit,  and  had  treated  it,  after  so  doing,  maturely,  calmly, 
and  without  prejudice. 

Inasmuch  as  these  philosophers  were  aware  that  fanaticism  is  a  natural 
infirmity  of  the  human  mind,  they  could,  if  they  were  men  of  sense  and  wis- 
dom, have  had  little  hope  of  banishing  the  accursed  monster  from  the  world  by 
reasoning  and  eloquence ;  for  I  am  not  aware  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  phi- 
losophy has  remedied  any  of  the  important  evils  that  afflict  humanity.  Among 
the  numerous  errors  of  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  one  of  the 
principal  was  the  mania  for  types ;  there  was  formed  in  the  mind  a  type  of  the 
nature  of  man,  of  society,  in  a  word,  of  every  thing;  and  every  thing  that 
could  not  be  adjusted  to  this  type,  every  thing  that  could  not  be  moulded'  into 
the  required  form,  was  so  subjected  to  the  fury  of  philosophers,  as  to  make  it 
certain,  at  least,  that  the  want  of  pliability  did  not  go  unpunished. 

Bat  do  I  mean  to  deny  the  existence  of  fanaticism  in  the  world  f  There  is 
much  of  it.  Do  I  deny  that  it  is  an  evil  ?  It  is  a  very  great  one.  Can  it  be 
extirpated  ?  It  cannot.  How  can  its  extent  be  diminished,  its  force  weakened, 
and  its  violence  checked  ?  By  directing  man  wisely.  Can  this  be  done  by 
philosophy  ?  We  shall  presently  see.  What  is  the  origin  of  fanaticism  f  Wo 
must  begin  by  defining  the  real  meaning  of  the  word.  By  fanaticism  is  meant, 
taking  the  word  in  its  widest  signification,  the  strong  excitement  of  a  mind 
powe^uUy  acted  on  by  a  false  or  exaggerated  opinion.  If  the  opinion  be  true, 
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if  it  be  confined  within  just  limits,  there  is  no  fanaticism ;  or,  if  there  5«  any, 
it  is  only  with  respect  to  the  means  employed  in  defending  the  opinion.  But  in 
that  case  there  is  an  erroneous  judgment,  since  it  is  believed  that  the  truth  of 
the  opinion  authorizes  the  means ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  already  error  or  exag- 

feration.  If  a  true  opinion  be  sustained  by  legitimate  means,  if  the  occasion 
e  opportune,  whatever  may  be  the  excitement  or  effervescence  of  mind,  what- 
ever may  be  the  energy  of  the  efforts  and  the  sacrifices  made,  then  there  is 
enthusiasm  of  mind  and  heroism  of  action,  but  no  fanaticism.  Were  it  other- 
wise, the  heroes  of  all  times  and  countries  might  be  stigmatized  as  fanatics. 

Fanaticism,  in  this  general  sense,  extends  to  all  the  subjects  which  occupy 
the  human  mind;  thus  there  are  fanatics  in  religion,  in  politics,  even  in  science 
and  literature.  Nevertheless,  according  to  etymology  and  custom,  the  word  is 
properly  applied  to  religious  matters  only ;  therefore  the  word,  when  used  alone, 
means  fanaticism  in  religion,  whilst,  when  applied  to  other  things,  it  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  qualifying  epithet  3  thus  we  say  political  fanatics,  literary 
fanatics,  &c. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  reli^ous  matters  men  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
give  themselves  to  a  dominant  idea,  which  they  desire  to  communicate  to  all 
around  them,  and  propagate  everywhere.  They  sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  attempt 
this  by  the  most  violent  means.  The  same  fact  appears,  to'a  certain  extent,  in 
other  matters ;  but  it  acquires  in  religious  things  a  character  different  from  what 
it  assumes  elsewhere.  It  is  there  that  the  human  mind  acquires  increased  force, 
frightful  energy,  and  unbounded  expansion;  there  are  no  more  difficulties, 
obstacles,  or  fetters ;  material  interests  entirely  disappear ;  the  greatest  suffer- 
ings acquire  a  charm ;  torments  are  nothing;  death  itself  is  a  seductive  illusion. 

This  phenomenon  varies  with  individuals,  with  ideas,  with  the  manners  of  the 
nation  in  whose  bosom  it  is  produced ;  but  at  bottom  it  is  always  the  same.  If 
we  examine  the  matter  thoroughly,  we  shall  find  that  the  violences  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mahomet,  and  the  extravagant  disciples  of  Fox,  have  a  common 
origin. 

It  is  with  liiis  passion  as  with  all  others ;  when  they  produce  great  evils,  it 
is  because  they  deviate  from  their  legitimate  objects,  or  because  they  strive  at 
those  objects  by  means  which  are  not  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
prudence.  Fanaticism,  then,  rightly  understood,  is  nothing  but  misguided  reli- 
gious feeling;  a  feeling  which  man  has  within  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb, 
and  which  is  found  to  be  diffused  throughout  society  in  all  periods  of  its  exist- 
ence. Vain  have  been  the  efforts  made  up  to  this  time  to  render  men  irreligious; 
a  few  individuals  may  give  themselves  up  to  the  folly  of  complete  irreligion ;  but 
the  human  race  always  protests  against  those  who  endeavor  to  stifle  the  senti- 
ment of  religion.  Now  this  feeling  is  so  strong  and  active,  it  exercises  so 
unbounded  an  influence  on  man,  that  no  sooner  has  it  been  diverted  from  its 
legitimate  object,  and  quitted  the  right  path,  than  it  is  seen  to  produce  lament- 
able results ;  then  it  is  that  two  causes,  fertile  in  great  disasters,  are  found  in 
combination,  complete  blindness  of  the  understanding  and  irresistible  energy 
of  the  will. 

In  decbiiming  against  fanaticism,  many  Protestants  and  philosophers  have 
thought  proper  to  throw  a  large  share  of  blame  on  the  Catholic  Church ;  cer- 
tainly they  ought  to  have  been  more  moderate  in  this  respect  if  their  philosophy 
had  been  good.  It  is  true  the  Church  cannot  boast  of  having  cured  all  the 
follies  of  man ;  she  cannot  pretend  to  have  banished  fanaticism  so  completely 
as  not  to  have  some  fanatics  among  her  children;  but  she  may  justly  boast  that 
no  religion  has  taken  more  effectual  means  of  curing  the  evil.  It  may,  more* 
over,  be  affirmed,  that  she  has  taken  her  measures  so  well,  that  when  it  does 
make  its  appearance,  she  confines  it  within  such  limits  that  it  may  exist  for  a 
time,  but  cannot  produce  very  dangerous  results. 
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Its  mental  errors  and  delirious  dreams,  which,  if  encouraged,  lead  men  to  the 
commission  of  the  greatest  extravagances  and  the  most  horrible  crimes,  are 
kept  under  control  when  the  mind  possesses  a  salutary  conviction  of  its  own 
weakness  and  a  respect  for  infallible  authority.  If  they  be  not  extinguished 
at  their  birth^  at  least  they  remain  in  a  state  of  isolation,  they  do  not  injure 
the  deposit  of  true  doctrine,  and  the  ties  which  unite  all  the  faithful  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  body  are  not  broken.  With  respect  to  revelations,  visions, 
prophecies,  and  ecstasies,  as  long  as  they  preserve  a  private  character  and  do 
not  affect  the  truths  of  faith,  the  Ohurch,  generally  speaking,  tolerates  them 
and  abstains  from  interference,  leaving  the  discussion  of  the  facts  to  criticism, 
and  allowing  the  faithful  an  entire  lioerty  of  thinking  as  they  please ;  but  if 
the  affair  assumes  a  more  important  aspect,  if  the  visionary  calls  in  question 
points  of  doctrine,  she  immediately  shows  her  vigilance.  Attentive  to  every 
Toice  raised  against  the  instructions  of  her  Divine  Master,  she  fixes  an  observant 
eye  on  the  innovator.  She  examines  whether  he  be  a  man  deceived  in  matters 
of  doctrine  or  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing ;  she  raises  her  warning  voice,  she 
points  out  to  all  the  faithful  the  error  or  the  danger,  and  the  voice  of  the  Shep- 
herd recalls  the  wandering  sheep ;  but  if  he  refuse  to  listen  to  her,  and  prefer 
to  follow  his  own  caprices,  she  separates  him  from  the  flock,  and  declares  him 
to  resemble  the  woff*.  From  that  moment  all  those  who  are  sincerely  desirous 
of  continuing  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  can  no  more  be  infected  with  the 
error. 

Undoubtedly,,  Protestants  will  reproach  Catholics  with  the  number  of  visiona- 
ries who  have  existed  in  the  Church ;  they  will  recall  the  revelations  and  visions 
of  a  great  number  of  saints  who  are  venerated  on  our  altars }  they  will  accuse 
us  of  fanaticism, — a  fanaticism,  they  will  say,  which,  far  from  being  limited  in 
its  effects  to  a  narrow  circle,  has  been  able  to  produce  the  most  important  re- 
sults. "  Do  not  the  founders  of  religious  orders  alone,"  they  will  say,  "  afford 
us  a  spectacle  of  a  long  succession  of  fanatics,  who,  self-deluded,  exercised  upon 
others,  by  their  words  and  example,  the  greatest  fascination  that  was  ever  seen  ?" 

As  this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject  of  religious  communities, 
which  I  propose  to  do  in  another  part  of  this  work,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
the  observation,  that  even  supposing  that  all  the  visions  and  revelations  of  our 
saints  and  the  heavenly  inspirations  with  which  the  founders  of  religious  orders 
believed  themselves  to  have  been  favored  were  delusions,  our  opponents  would 
not  be  in  any  way  justified  in  throwing  on  the  Church  the  reproach  of  fanati- 
cism. And,  first,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  as  far  as  individual  visions  are  con- 
cerned, as  long  as  they  are  thus  limited,  there  may  be  delusion,  or,  if  you  will, 
fanaticism;  but  this  fanaticism  vrill  not  be  injurious  to  any  one,  or  create  con- 
fusion in  society.  If  a  poor  woman  believe  herself  to  be  peculiarly  favoured 
by  Heaven,  if  she  fancy  that  she  hears  the  words  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  that 
she  converses  with  angels  who  bring  her  messages  from  Ood,  all  this  i^ay  excite 
the  credulity  of  some  and  the  raillery  of  others,  but  certainly  it  will  not  cost 
society  a  drop  of  blood  or  a  tear.  As  to  the  founders  of  religious  orders,  in 
what  way  are  they  subject  to  the  charge  of  fanaticism  ?  Let  us  pass  in  silence 
the  profound  respect  which  their  virtues  deserve,  and  the  gratitude  which  hu- 
manity owes  them  for  the  inestimable  benefits  conferred ;  let  us  suppose  that 
they  were  deceived  in  all  their  inspirations ;  we  may  certainly  call  this  delusion, 
but  not  fanaticism.  We  do  not  find  in  them  either  frenzy  or  violence ;  they 
are  men  diffident  in  themselves,  who,  when  they  believe  that  they  are  called  by 
Heaven  to  a  great  design,  never  commence  the  work  without  having  prostrated 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff;  they  submit  to  his  judgment 
the  rules  for  the  establishment  of  their  orders,  they  ask  his  instruction,  listen 
to  his  decision  with  docility,  and  do  nothing  without  having  obtained  his  per* 
Bkission.     How,  then,  do  these  founders  of  orders  resemble  the  fi&naticBi  who 
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putting  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  furious  multitude,  kill,  destroy,  and  leave 
everywhere  behind  them  traces  of  blood  and  ruin  f  We  see  in  the  founders  of. 
religious  orders  men  who,  deeply  impressed  with  an  idea,  devote  themselves  to 
realize  it,  however  great  may  be  the  sacrifice.  Their  conduct  constantly  showf 
a  fixed  idea,  which  is  developed  according  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  and  is  alwayv 
highly  socisd  and  religious  in  its  object :  above  all,  this  is  submitted  to  autho- 
rity, maturely  examined  and  corrected  by  the  counsels  of  prudence.  An  im- 
partial philosopher,  whatever  may  be  his  religious  opinions,  may  find  in  all  this 
more  or  less  illusion  and  prejudice,  or  prudence  and  address ;  but  he  cannot  find 
fanaticism,  for  there  is  nothing  there  which  resembles  it.  (12) 


CHAPTER  IX. 


INMDBLITT  AND  INDIFFERENCE  IN  EUROPE,   THE  FRUITS  OF  PRO- 
TESTANTISM. 

The  fanaticism  of  sects,  which  is  excited,  kept  alive,  and  nourished  in  Eu* 
rope,  by  the  private  judgment  of  Protestantism,  is  certainly  an  evil  of  the 
greatest  magnitude ;  yet  it  is  not  so  mischievous  or  alarming  as  the  infidelity 
and  religious  indifference  for  which  modem  society  is  indebted  to  the  pretended 
Reformation.  Brought  on  by  the  scandalous  extravagances  of  so  many  sects  of 
mnduant  Christians,  infidelity  and  religious  indifference,  which  have  their  root 
even  in  the  very  principle  of  Protestantism,  began  to  show  themselves  with 
alarming  symptoms  in  the  sixteenth  century;  dey  have  acquired  with  time 
great  difiusion,  they  have  penetrated  all  the  branches  of  science  and  literature, 
have  produced  an  effect  on  languages,  and  have  endangered  all  the  conquests 
which  civilization  had  gained  during  so  many  ages. 

Even  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  amid  the  hot  disputes  and  religious 
wars  which  Protestantism  had  enkindled,  infidelity  spread  in  an  alarming  man- 
ner;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  even  more  common  than  it  appeared  to  be, 
as  it  was  not  easy  to  throw  off  the  mask  at  a  period  so  near  to  the  time  when 
religious  convictions  had  been  so  deeply  rooted.  It  is  very  likely  that  infidelity 
was  propagated  disguised  under  the  mantle  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  some- 
times enlisting  under  the  banner  of  one  sect  and  sometimes  of  another,  it 
labored  to  wei&en  them  all,  in  order  to  set  up  its  own  throne  on  the  general 
ruin  of  faith. 

It  does  not  require  a  great  effort  of  logic  to  pass  from  Protestantism  to  Deism ; 
from  Deism  to  Atheism,  there  is  but  a  step ;  and  there  must  have  been,  at  the 
time  when  these  errors  were  broached,  a  large  number  of  persons  with  reason- 
ing powejs  enough  to  carry  them  out  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  Christian  reli- 
gion, as  explained  by  Protestants,  is  only  a  kind  of  philosophic  system  more  or 
less  reasonable ;  as,  when  fully  examined,  it  has  no  divine  character.  How, 
then,  can  it  govern  a  reflecting  and  independent  mind  ?  Yes,  one  glance  at  the 
first  exhibitions  of  Protestantism  must  have  been  enough  to  incline  all  those 
to  religious  indifference  who,  naturally  disinclined  to  fanaticism,  had  lost  the 
anchor  of  the  Church's  authority.  When  we  consider  the  language  and  con- 
duct of  the  sectarian  leaders  of  that  time,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  suspect 
that  they  laughed  at  all  Christian  faith ;  that  they  concealed  their  indifference 
or  their  Atheism  under  strange  doctrines  which  served  as  a  standard,  and  that 
they  propagated  their  writings  with  very  bad  faith,  while  they  disguised  their 
perfidious  intention  of  preserving  in  the  minds  of  their  partisans  sectarian 
finnaticism. 

Thus,  listening  to  the  dictates  of  good  senflCi  the  father  of  the  &mous  Moa^ 
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taigne,  althongh  he  had  seen  as  yet  only  the  preludes  of  the  Refonnation,  satd, 
»'  that  this  heffinning  of  evil  would  easily  degenerate  into  execrable  Atheism." 
A  Tery  remarkable  testimony,  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  his  son  him- 
aelf,  who  was  certainly  neither  weak  nor  hypocritical.  (Emm  de  Montaigne^ 
liy.  ii.  chap.  12.)  When  this  man  pronoimced  so  wise  a  judgment  on  the  real 
tendency  of  Protestantism,  did  he  imagine  that  his  own  son  wonld  confirm  the 
justness  of  his  prediction  t  Everybody  knows  that  Montaigne  was  one  of  the 
first  skeptics  that  became  famous  in  Europe.  It  was  requisite,  at  that  time,  for 
men  to  be  cautious  in  declaring  themselyes  Atheists  or  indifferentists,  among 
Protestants  themselves;  and  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  all  unbelievers 
had  not  the  boldness  of  Oruet ;  yet  we  may  believe  the  celebrated  theologian 
of  Toledo,  Chacon,  who  said  at  tibe  beginning  of  the  last  third  of  the  sixteenth 
century^  ''  that  the  heresy  of  the  Atheists,  of  those  who  believed  nothing,  had 
great  strength  in  France  and  in  other  countries.'' 

Religious  controversy  continued  to  occupy  the  attention  of  all  the  savans  of 
Europe,  and  during  tlus  time  the  gangrene  of  infidelity  made  great  progress. 
This  evil,  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  assumed  a  most  alarming 
aspect.  Who  is  not  dismayed  at  reading  the  profound  thoughts  of  Pascal  on 
religious  indi£ference  f  and  who  has  not  felt,  in  reading  them,  the  emotion 
which  is  caused  in  the  soul  by  th^  presence  of  a  dreadful  evil  t 

Things  were  now  much  advanced,  and  unbelievers  were  not  far  from  being 
in  a  position,  to  take  their  rank  among  the  schools  who  disputed  for  the  upper 
hand  in  Europe.  With  more  or  less  of  disguise,  they  had  already  for  a  long 
time  shown  themselves  under  the  form  of  Socinianism ;  but  that  did  not  suffice, 
for  Socinianism  bore  at  least  the  name  of  a  religious  sect^  and  irreligion  began 
to  feel  itself  strong  enough  to  appear  under  its  own  name.  The  last  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  presents  a  crisis  which  is  very  remarkable  with  respect  to 
religion ; — a  crisis  which  perhaps  has  not  been  well  examined,  although-  it  exhi- 
bits some  very  remarkable  facts  ]  I  allude  to  a  lassitude  of  religious  disputes, 
marked  by  two  tendencies  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  and  yet  very 
natural :  one  towards  Catholicity  and  the  other  towards  Atheism. 

Every  one  knows  how  much  disputing  there  had  been  up  to  this  time  on 
religion ;  religious  controversies  were  the  prevailing  taste,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  they  formed  the  principal  occupation  not  only  of  ecclesiastics,  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  but  even  of  the  well-educated  laity.  This  taste  penetrated  the 
palaces  of  kings  and  princes.  The  natural  result  of  so  many  controversies  was 
to  disclose  the  radical  error  of  Protestantism :  then  the  mind,  which  could  not 
remain  firm  on  such  slippery  ground,  was  obliged,  either  to  adopt  authority,  or 
abandon  itself  to  Atheism  or  complete  indifference.  These  tendencies  made 
themselves  very  perceptibly  felt;  thus.it  was  that  at  the  very  time  when  Bayle 
thought  Europe  sufficiently  prepared  for  his  infidelity  and  skepticism,  there  was 
going  on  an  animated  and  serious  correspondence  for  the  reunion  of  the  German 
Protestants  with  the  Catholic  Church.  Men  of  education  are  acquainted  with 
the  discussions  which  took  place  between  the  Lutheran  Molanus,  abbot  of 
Lockum,  and  Christopher,  at  first  Bishop  of  Tyna,  and  afterwards  of  Newstad. 
The  correspondence  between  the  two  most  remarkable  men  at  that  time  is 
Europe  of  both  communions,  Bossuet  iind  Leibnitz,  is  another  monument  of  thi^ 
importance  of  these  negotiations.  The  happy  moment  was  not  yet  come; 
political  considerations,  which  ought  to  have  vanished  in  the  presence  of  such 
lolfcy  interests,  exercised  a  mischievous  influence  on  the  great  soul  of  Leibnitz^ 
and  he  did  not  preserve,  throughout  the  progress  of  the  discussions  and  nego- 
tiations, the  sincerity,  good  fiuth,  and  elevation  of  view,  which  he  had  evinced 
at  the  commencement.  The  negotiation  did  not  succeed,  but  the  mere  fact  of 
its  existence  shows  clearly  enough  the  void  which  was  felt  in  Protestantism ; 

for  we  cannot  believe  that  the  two  most  celebrated  men  of  that  communion, 

I* 
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Mblanns  and  Leibnitz,  would  have  advanced  so  far  in  so  important  a  negotiation, 
unless  they  had  observed  among  themselves  many  indications  of  a  dispositioa 
to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Add  to  this,  the  declaration  of  the 
Lutheran  university  of  Helmstad  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
fresh  attempts  at  a  reunion  made  by  a  Protestant  prince,  who  addressed  him- 
self to  Pope  Clement  XI.,  and  you  have  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
Reformation  felt  itself  mortally  wounded.  If  God  had  been  willing  to  permit 
that  so  great  a  result  should  appear  to  have  been  effected  in  any  way  by  human 
means,  the  deep  convictions  prevalent  among  the  most  distinguished  Protestants 
might  perhaps  hate  greatly  contributed  to  heal  the  wounds  which  had  been 
inflicted  upon  religious  unity  by  the  revolutionists  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

But  the  profound  wisdom  of  God  had  decided  otherwise.  In  allowing  men 
to  pursue  their  own  opposite  and  perverse  inclinations.  He  was  pleased  to  chas- 
tise them  bv  means  of  their  own  pride.  The  tendency  towards  unity  was  no 
longer  dommant  in  the  next  century,  but  gave  place  to  a  philosophic  skepticism^ 
indifferent  towards  all  other  religions,  but  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  Catholic. 
It  may  be  said  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  combination  of  the  most  fatal 
influences  to  hinder  the  tendency  towards  unity  from  attaining  its  object. 
Already  were  the  Protestant  sects  divided  and  subdivided  into  numberless  par- 
ties, and  although  Protestantism  was  thereby  weakened,  yet,  nevertheless,  it 
was  difiused  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe ;  the  germ  of  doubt  in  religious 
matters  had  inoculated  the  whole  of  European  society.  There  was  no  truth 
which  had  escaped  attack }  no  error  or  extravagance  which  had  not  had  apostles 
and  proselytes;  and  it  was  much  to  be  feared  that  men  would  fall  into  that 
state  of  &tigue  and  discouragement  which  is  the  result  of  great  efforts  made 
without  success,  and  into  that  disgust  which  is  always  produced  by  endless  dis- 
putes and  great  scandals. 

To  complete  the  misfortune,  and  to  bring  to  a  climax  the  state  of  lassitude 
and  disgust,  there  was  another  evil,  which  produced  the  most  fatal  results. 
The  champions  of  Catholicity  contended,  with  boldness  and  success,  against  the 
religious  innovations  of  Protestants.  Languages,  history,  criticism,  philosophy, 
all  that  is  most  precious,  rich,  and  brilliant  in  human  knowledge,  had  been 
employed  in  the  noblest  way  in  this  important  struggle ;  and  the  great  men 
who  were  most  prominent  among  the  defenders  of  the  Church  seemed  to  con- 
sole her  for  the  sad  losses  which  she  had  sustained  by  the  troubles  of  another 
age.  But  while  she  embraced  in  her  arms  these  zealous  sons,  those  who  boasted 
the  most  of  being  called  her  children,  she  observed  in  some  of  them,  with  sur- 
prise  and  dread,  an  attitude  of  disffuised  hostility ;  and  in  their  thinly  veiled 
language  and  conduct  she  could  easUy  perceive  that  they  meditated  giving  her 
a  fatal  blow.  Always  asserting  their  submission  and  their  obedience,  but  never 
submitting  or  obeying;  continually  extolling  the  authority  and  divine  origin 
of  the  Church,  and  carefully  concealing  their  hatred  of  her  existing  laws  and 
institutions  under  cover  of  professed  zeal  for  the  re-establishment  of  ancient 
discipline ;  they  sapped  the  foundations  of  morality,  while  they  claimed  to  be 
its  earnest  advocates;  they  disguised  their  hypocrisy  and  pride  under  false 
humility  and  affected  modestv;  they  called  obstinacy  firmness,  and  wilful 
blindness  strength  of  mind.  This  rebellion  presented  an  aspect  more  dangerous 
than  any  heresy ;  their  honeved  words,  studied  candor,  respect  for  antimiity, 
and  the  show  of  learning  and  knowledge,  would  have  contributed  to  blind  the 
best  informed,  if  the  innovators  had  not  been  distinguished  by  the  constant  and 
unfailing  characteristic  of  all  erroneous  sects,  viz.  hatred  of  authority. 

They  were  seen  froiy  time  to  time  struggling  against  the  declarod  enemies 
of  the  Church,  defending,  with  neat  display  of  learning,  the  truth  of  her  sacred 
dogmas,  citing,  with  respect  and  deference,  the  writings  of  the  holy  fathers,  and 
declaring  that  they  adhered  to  tradition;  and  had  a  profound  veneration  for  the 
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decisions  of  coudciIs  and  Popes.  Tbey  particularly  prided  themselyes  on  being 
called  Catholics,  however  much  their  language  and  conduct  were  inconsistent 
with  the  name.  Never  did  they  get  rid  of  the  marvellous  infatuation  with  which 
they  denied  their  existence  as  a  sect ;  and  thus  did  they  throw  in  the  way  of 
ilUinformed  persons  the  unhappy  scandal  of  a  dogmatical  dispute,  going  on 
apparently  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  herself.  The  Pope  declared  them 
heretics ;  all  true  Catholics  bowed  to  the  decision  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  a  voice  was  unanimously  raised  to  pronounce 
anathema  against  all  who  did  not  listen  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter;  but 
they  themselves,  denying  and  eluding  all,  persisted  in  considering  them* 
selves  as  a  body  of  Catholics  oppressed  by  the  spirit  of  relaxation,  abuse,  and 
intrigue. 

This  scandal  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  leading  of  men  astray,  and  the 
fatal  gangrene  which  was  infecting  European  society  soon  developed  itself  with 
frightful  rapidity.  The  religious  disputes,  the  multitude  and  variety  of  sects, 
the  animosity  which  they  showed  against  each  other,  all  contributed  to  disgust 
with  religion  itself  whoever  were  not  held  fast  by  the  anchor  of  authority.  To 
establish  indifference  as  a  system,  atheism  as  a  creed,  and  impiety  as  a  fashion, 
there  was  only  wanting  a  man  laborious  enough  to  collect,  unite,  and  present  in 
a  body  all  the  numerous  materials  which  were  scattered  in  a  multitude  of  works; 
a  man  who  knew  how  to  give  to  all  this  a  philosophical  complexion  suitable  to 
the  prevailing  taste,  and  who  could  give  to  sophistry  and  declamation  that  seduc- 
tive appearance,  that  deceptive  form  and  dazzling  show,*by  which  the  produc- 
tions of  genius  are  always  marked,  in  the  midst  even  of  their  wildest  vagaries. 
Such  a  man  appeared  in  the  person  of  Bayle.  The  noise  which  his  famous 
dictionary  made  in  the  world,  and  the  favor  which  it  enjoyed  from  the  begin- 
ning, sh6w  how  well  the  author  had  taken  advantage  of  his  opportunity.  The 
dictionary  of  Bayle  is  one  of  those  books  which,  considered  apart  from  their 
scientific  and  literary  merit,  always  serve  to  denote  a  remarkable  epoch,  because 
they  present,  together  with  the  fruits  of  the  past,  the  clear  perception  of  a  long 
future.  The  author  of  such  a  work  is  not  distinguished  so  much  on  account  of 
his  own  merit,  as  because  he  has  known  how  to  become  the  representative  of 
ideas  previously  diffused  in  society,  but  floating  about  in  a  state  of  uncertainty; 
and  yet  his  name  recalls  a  vast  history,  of  which  he  is  the  personification.  The 
publication  of  Bayle's  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  solemn  inauguration  of  the 
chair  of  infidelity  in  Europe.  The  sophists  of  the  eighteenth  century  found  at 
hand  an  abundant  repository  of  facts  and  arguments;  but  to  render  the  thing 
complete,  there  was  wanting  a  hand  capable  of  retouching  the  old  paintings,  of 
restoring  their  faded  eolors,  and  of  shedding  over  all  the  charms  of  imagination 
and  the  refinement  of  wit ;  there  was  wanting  a  guide  to  lead  mankind  by  a 
floweiy  path  to  the  borders  of  the  abyss.  Scarcely  had  Bayle  descended  into 
the  tomb,  when  there  appeared  above  the  literary  horizon  a  young  man,  whose 
great  talents  were  equalled  by  his  malice  and  audacity ;  Voltaire. 

It  was  necessary  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  the  period  which  I  have 
just  described,  to  show  him  how  great  was  the  influence  exercised  by  Protest- 
antism in  producing  and  establishing  in  Europe  the  irreligion,  atheism,  and 
fatal  indifference  which  have  caused  so  many  evils  in  modem  society.  I  do  not 
mean  to  charge  all  Protestants  with  impiety ;  and  I  willingly  acknowledge  the 
sincerity  and  firmness  of  many  of  their  most  illustrious  men,  in  struggling 
aeainst  the  progress  of  irreligion.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  men  sometimes 
adopt  a  principle  and  repudiate  its  consequences,  and  that  it  would,  therefore, 
be  very  unjust  to  class  them  with  those  wno  openly  accept  those  consequences ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  however  painful  it  may  be  to  Protestants  to  avow  that 
their  system  leads  to  atheism,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied. 
All  that  they  can  claim  of  me  on  this  point  is,  not  to  criminate  their  intentions; 
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after  that,  they  cannot  complain  if,  guided  by  the  instructions  of  history  and 
philosophy,  I  develope  their  fundamental  principle  to  the  fullest  extent. 

It  would  be  useless  to  sketch,  even  in  the  most  rapid  manner,  what  baa 
passed  in  Europe  since  the  appearance  of  Voltaire :  the  events  are  so  recent, 
and  have  been  so  often  discussed,  that  all  that  I  could  say  would  be  only  a  useless 
repetition.  I  shall  better  attain  my  object  by  offering  some  remarks  on  the 
actual  state  of  religion  in  Protestant  countries.  Amid  so  many  reyolutions,  and 
when  so  many  heads  were  turned  ]  when  all  the  foundations  of  society  were 
shaken,  and  the  strongest  institutions  were  torn  out  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
had  been  so  deeply  rooted ;  when  even  Catholic  truth  itself  could  not  have  been 
sustained  without  the  manifest  aid  of  the  arm  of  the  Most  High,  we  may  ima- 
gine the  fate  of  the  fragile  edifice  of  Protestantism,  exposed,  like  all  the  rest,  to 
so  many  and  such  violent  attacks.  No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  numberless  sects 
which  abound  in  Great  Britain,  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  faith  among  the 
Swiss  Protestants,  even  on  the  most  important  points.  That  there  might  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Germany,  that  is,  in  its 
native  country,  where  it  was  first  established  as  in  its  dearest  patrimony,  the 
Protestant  minister.  Baron  Starck,  has  taken  care  to  toll  us,  that  "  in  Germany 
tJiere  is  not  one  single  point  of  Christian  faith  which  ha^  not  been  openly  attacked 
by  the  Protestant  mhiisters  ^lemselves"  The  real  state  of  Protestantism  appears 
to  me  to  be  truly  and  forcibly  depicted  by  a  curious  idea  of  J.  Heyer,  a  Pro- 
testant minister.  Heyer  published,  in  1818,  a  work  entitled  Goup  cTceil  sur  les 
Confessions  de  Foi;  net  knowing  how  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  in  which  all 
Protestants  found  themselves  placed  when  they  had  to  choose  a  symbol,  he  pro- 
posed the  simple  expedient  of  getting  rid  of  all  symbols. 

The  only  way  that  Protestantism  has  of  preserving  itself,  is  to  violate  as  much 
as  possible  its  own  fundamental  principle,  by  withdrawing  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  inducing  the  people  to  remain  faithful  to  the  opinions  in  which  they 
have  been  educated,  and  carefully  concealing  from  them  the  inconsistency  into 
which  they  fall,  when  they  submit  to  the  authority  of  a  private  individual,  after 
having  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  church.  But  things  are  not  taking 
this  course ;  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  some  Protestants  to  follow  it,  Bible 
Societies,  working  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  bettor  cause,  in  promoting  among  all 
classes  the  private  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  would  suffice  to  keep  alive  always 
the  spirit  of  inquiry.  This  diffusion  of  the  Bible  operates  as  a  constant  app^ 
to  private  judgment,  which,  after  perhaps  causing  many  days  of  sorrow  and 
mourning  to  society,  will  eventually  destroy  the  remains  of  Protestantism.  All 
this  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  its  disciples;  and  some  of  the  most  renuirk- 
able  among  them  have  raised  their  voices  to  point  out  the  danger.  (18) 


CHAPTER  X. 

CAUSES   OP  THE  CONTINUAKOB   OP  PROTESTANTISM. 

After  having  clearly  shown  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  Protestantism,  it  is 
natural  to  ask  this  question :  If  it  be  so  feeble,  owing  to  the  radical  defects  of 
its  constitution,  why  has  it  not  by  this  time  complete^  disappeared  ?  If  it  bear 
in  its  own  breast  the  seeds  of  death,  how  has  it  been  able  so  long  to  withstand 
such  powerful  adversaries,  as  Catholicity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  irreligion  or 
Atheism,  on  the  other  1  In  order  to  resolve  this  question  satisfactorily,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  Protestantism  in  two  points  of  view }  as  embodying  a 
fixed  creed,  and  as  expressing  a  number  of  sects,  who,  in  spite  of  their  numerous 
mutual  differences,  agree  in  calling  themselves  Christians,  and  preserve  a 
shadow  of  Christianity,  although  they  reject  the  authority  of  the  Gnurch.    It 
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18  Dccessary  to  consider  Protestantism  in  this  double  point  of  view,  since  its 
founders,  while  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  authority  and  dogmas  of  the  Roman 
Church,  were  compelled  to  form  a  system  of  doctrines  to  servo  as  a  symbol  for 
their  followers.  Considered  in  the  first  aspect,  it  has  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared; we  should  rather  say  it  scarcely  ever  had  existence.  This  truth  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  what  I  have  said  of  the  variations  and  actual  condition 
of  Protestantism  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe ;  time  has  shown  how  much 
the  pretended  Reformers  were  deceived,  when  they  fancied  that  they  could  fix 
the  columns  of  Hercules  of  the  human  mind,  to  repeat  the  expression  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael. 

Who  now  defends  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  Calvin  ?  Who  respects  the 
limits  which  they  prescribed  ?  What  Protestant  Church  distinguishes  itself  by 
the  ardor  of  its  zeal  in  preserving  any  particular  dogmas  ?  What  Protestant 
now  holds  the  divine  mission  of  Luther,  or  believes  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist  ? 
Who  watches  over  the  purity  of  doctrine,  and  points  out  errors  ?  Who  opposes 
the  torrent  of  sectarianism  ? 

Do  we  find,  in  their  writings,  or  in  their  discourses,  the  energetic  tones  of 
conviction,  or  the  zeal  of  truth  ?  In  fine,  what  a  wide  difference  do  we  find 
when  we  compare  the  Protestant  Church  with  the  Catholic  I  Inquire  into  the 
faith  of  the  latter,  and  you  wiU  hear  from  the  mouth  of  Gregory  XVI.,  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  same  that  Luther  heard  from  Leo  X.  Compare  the 
doctrine  of  Leo  X.  with  that  of  his  predecessors,  you  will  always  find  it  the 
same  up  to  the  Apostles,  and  to  Jesus  Christ  himself.  If  you  attempt  to  assail 
a  dogma,  if  you  try  to  attack  the  purity  of  morals,  the  voice  of  the  ancient 
Fathers  will  denounce  your  errors,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
,  you  will  imagine  that  the  old  Leos  and  Gregories  are  risen  from  the  tomb.  If 
your  intentions  are  good,  you  will  find  indulgence ;  if  your  merits  are  great,  you 
will  be  treated  with  respect ;  if  you  occupy  an  elevated  position  in  the  world, 
you  will  have  attention  paid  to  you.  But  if  you  attempt  to  abuse  your  talents 
by  introducing  novelty  in  doctrine ;  if,  by  your  power,  you  aspire  to  demand  a 
modification  of  faith ;  and  if,  to  avoid  troubles  or  prevent  schism,  or  conciliate 
any  one,  you  ask  for  a  compromise  or  even  an  ambiguous  explanation ;  the 
answer  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  will  be,  "  Never  I  faith  is  a  sacred  deposit 
which  we  cannot  alter;  truth  is  immutable;  it  is  one:"  and  to  this  reply  of 
the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  with  a  word  will  banish  all  your  hopes,  will 
be  added  those  of  the  modem  Athanasiuses,  Gregories  of  Nazianzen,  Ambroses, 
Jeromes,  and  Augustins.  Always  the  same  firmness  in  the  same  faith,  the 
same  unchangeableness,  the  same  energy  in  preserving  the  sacred  deposit  intact, 
in  defending  it  against  the  attacks  of  error,  in  teaching  it  to  the  faithful  in  all 
its  purity,  and  in  transmitting  it  unaltered  to  future  generations.  WiU  it  be 
sud  that  this  is  obstinacy,  blindness,  and  fanaticism  ?  But,  eighteen  centuries 
gone  by,  the  revolutions  of  empires,  the  most  fearful  catastrophes,  an  infinite 
variety  of  ideas  and  manners,  the  most  severe  persecutions,  the  darkness  of 
ignorance,  the  conflicts  of  passion,  the  lights  of  knowledge, — ^none  of  these 
have  been  able  to  enlighten  this  blindness,  to  bend  this  obstinacy,  or  extinguish 
this  fanaticism.  Certainly  a  reflecting  Protestant,  one  of  those  who  know  how 
to  rise  above  the  prejudices  of  education,  when  fixing  his  eyes  on  this  picture, 
the  truth  of  which  he  cannot  but  acknowledge,  if  he  is  well  informed  on  the 
question,  will  feel  strong  doubts  arise  within  him  as  to  the  truth  of  the  instruc- 
tion he  has  received ;  he  will  at  least  feel  a  desire  of  examining  more  closely 
this  great  prodigy  which  the  Catholic  Church  presents  to  us.     But  to  return. 

We  see  the  Protestant  sects  melting  away  daily,  and  this  dissolution  must 

constantly  increase;   nevertheless,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  astonished  that 

Protestantism,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  a  number  of  sects  who  preserve  the 

name  and  some  remains  of  Christianity,  does  not  wholly  disappear;  for  how 
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could  it  disappear  ?  Either  Protestant  nations  must  be  completely  swallowed 
up  by  irreligion  or  atheism,  or  they  must  give  up  Christianity  and  adopt  one 
of  the  religions  which  are  established-  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Now  both 
these  suppositions  are  impossible ;  therefore  this  false  form  of  Christianity  has 
been  and  will  be  preserved,  in  some  shape  or  other,  until  Protestants  return  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Church. 

Let  us  develope  these  ideas.  Why  cannot  Protestant  nations  be  completely 
swallowed  up  by  irreligion  and  atheism,  or  indifference  ?  Because  such  a  mis- 
fortune may  happen  to  an  individual,  but  not  to  a  nation.  By  means  of  false 
books,  erroneous  reasonings,  and  continual  efforts,  some  individuals  may  extin- 
guish the  lively  sentiments  of  their  hearts,  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience,  and 
trample  under  foot  the  dictates  of  common  sense ;  but  a  nation  cannot  do  so. 
A  people  always  preserves  a  large  fund  of  candor  and  docility,  which,  amid  the 
most  fatal  errors  and  even  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  compels  it  to  lend  an 
attentive  ear  to  the  inspirations  of  nature.  Whatever  may  be  the  corruption  of 
morals,  whatever  may  be  the  errors  of  opinion,  there  will  never  be  more  than  a 
small  number  of  men  found  capable  of  struggling  for  a  long  time  against  them- 
selves, in  the  attempt  to  eradicate  from  their  hearts  that  fruitful  germ  of  good 
feelings,  that  precious  seed  of  virtuous  thoughts,  with  which  the  beneficent 
hand  of  the  Creator  has  enriched  our  souls.  The  conflagration  of  the  passions, 
it  is  true,  produces  lamentable  prostration,  and  sometimes  terrible  explosions ; 
but  when  the  fire  is  extinguished,  man  returns  to  himself,  and  his  mind  be- 
comes again  accessible  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  virtue.  An  attentive  study 
of  society  proves  that  the  number  of  men  is  happily  very  small  who  are,  as  it 
were,  steeled  against  truth  and  virtue  ^  who  reply  with  frivolous  sophistry  to 
the  admonitions  of  good  sense ;  who  oppose  with  cold  stoicism  the  sweetest  and 
most  generous  inspirations  of  nature,  and  venture  to  display,  as  an  illustration 
of  philosophy,  firmness,  and  elevation  of  mind,  the  ignorance,  obstinacy,  and 
barrenness  of  an  icy  heart.  The  generality  of  mankind,  more  simple,  more 
candid,  more  natural,  are  consequently  ill-suited  to  a  system  of  atheism,  or  in- 
difference. Such  a  system  may  take  possession  of  the  proud  mind  of  a  learned 
visionary;  it  may  be  adopted,  as  a  oonvenient  opinion,  by  dissipated  youth ;  and 
in  times  of  agitation,  it  may  influence  a  few  fiery  spirits;  but  it  will  never  be 
able  to  establish  itself  in  society  as  a  normal  condition. 

No,  by  no  means.  An  individual  may  be  irreligious,  but  fisimilies  and  societj 
never  will.  Without  a  basis  on  which  the  social  edifice  must  rest ;  without  a 
great  creative  idea,  whence  will  flow  the  ideas  of  reason,  virtue,  justice,  obliga- 
tion, and  right,  which  are  as  necessary  to  the  existence  and  preservation  of 
society  as  blood  and  nourishment  are  to  the  life  of  the  individusd,  society  would 
be  destroyed ;  without  the  sweet  ties  by  which  religious  ideas  unite  together  the 
members  of  a  family,  without  the  heavenly  harmony  which  they  infuse  into  all 
its  connections,  the  family  would  cease  to  exist,  or  at  least  would  be  only  a 
rude  and  transient  union,  resembling  the  intercourse  of  animals.  God  has 
happily  gifted  all  his  creatures  with  a  marvellous  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
Guided  by  that  instinct,  families  and  society  repudiate  with  indignation  those 
degrading  ideas  which,  blasting  by  their  fatal  breath  all  the  germs  of  lifci 
breaking  all  ties,  upsetting  all  laws,  make  both  of  them  retrograde  towards  the 
most  abject  barbarism,  and  finish  by  scattering  their  members  like  dust  before 
the  wind. 

The  repeated  lessons  of  experience  ought  to  have  convinced  certain  philoso* 
phers  that  these  ideas  and  feelings,  engraven  on  the  heart  of  man  by  the  finger 
of  the  Author  of  nature,  cannot  be  eradicated  by  declamation  or  sophistry.  If 
a  few  ephemeral  triumphs  have  occasionally  flattered  their  pride,  and  made  them 
conceive  fiJse  hopes  of  the  result  of  their  efforts,  the  course  of  events  has  soon 
shown  them,  that  to  pride  themselves  on  these  triumphs  was  to  act  like  a  man 
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wfio,  on  account  of  having  succeeded  in  infusing  unnatural  sentiments  into  the 
hearts  of  a  few  mothers,  would  flatter  himself  that  he  has  banished  maternal 
love  from  the  world.  Society  (I  do  not  mean  the  populace  or  the  commonalty) 
— society  will  be  religious,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  superstitious ;  if  it  does 
not  believe  in  reasonable  things,  it  will  in  extravagant  ones;  and  if  it  have  not 
a  divine  religion,  it  will  have  a  human  one :  to  suppose  the  contrary,  is  to 
dream;  to  struggle  against  this  tendency,  is  to  struggle  against  an  eternal  law; 
to  attempt  to  restrain  it,  is  to  attempt  to  restrain  with  a  weak  arm  a  body 
launched  with  an  immense  force — the  arm  will  be  destroyed,  but  the  body  will 
continue  its  course.  Men  may  call  this  superstition,  fanaticism,  the  result  of 
error ;  but  to  talk  thus  can  only  serve  to  console  them  for  their  failure. 

Since,  then,  religion  is  a  real  necessity,  we  have  therein  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  which  history  and  experience  present  to  us,  namely,  that  religion 
never  wholly  disappears,  and  that  when  changes  take  place,  the  two  rival  reli- 
gions, during  their  struggles,  more  or  less  protracted,  occupy  successively  the 
same  ground.  The  consequence  is,  that  Protestantism  cannot  entirely  disappear 
unless  another  religion  takes  its  place.  Now,  as  in  the  actual  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, no  religion  can  replace  it  but  the  Catholic,  it  is  evident  that  Protestant 
sects  will  continue  to  occupy,  with  more  or  less  variation,  the  countriea  which 
they  have  cained. 

Indeed,  now  is  it  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  civilisation  among  Protest- 
ant nations,  that  the  follies  of  the  Koran,  or  the  absurdities  of  idolatry,  should 
have  any  chance  of  success  among  them  f  The  spirit  of  Christianity  circu- 
lates in  the  veins  of  modem  society;  its  seal  is  set  upon  all  legislation;  its 
light  is  shed  upon  all  branches  of  knowledge ;  its  phraseology  is  found  in  all 
languages ;  its  precepts  regulate  morals ;  habits  and  manners  have  assumed  its 
form ;  the  fine  arts  breathe  its  perfume^  and  all  the  monuments  of  genius  are 
full  of  its  in8|»rations.  Christianity,  in  a  word,  pervades  all  parts  of  that  great, 
varied,  and  fertile  civilization,  which  is  the  glory  of  modem  society.  How 
then,  is  it  possible  for  a  religion  entirely  to  disappear  which  possesses,  with  the 
most  venerable  antiquity,  so  many  claims  to  gratitude,  so  many  endearing  ties, 
and  so  many  glorious  recollections  ?  How  could  it  give  place,  among  Christian 
nations,  to  one  of  those  religions  which,  at  the  first  glance,  show  the  finger  of 
man,  and  indicate,  as  their  distinctive  mark,  degradation  and  debasement? 
Although  the  essential  principle  of  Protestantism  saps  the  foundations  of  the 
Christian  religion,  although  it  disfigures  its  beauty,  and  lowers  its  sublimity, 
yet  the  remains  which  it  preserves  of  Christianity,  its  idea  of  God,  and  its 
maxims  of  mondity,  raise  it  far  above  all  the  systems  of  philosophy,  and  all 
the  other  religions  of  the  world. 

If,  then,  Protestantism  has  preserved  some  shadow  of  the  Christian  religion, 
it  was  because,  lo(^ing  at  the  condition  of  the  nations  who  took  part  in  the 
schism,  it  was  impossible  f(H-  the  Christian  name  whollv  to  disappear;  and  not 
on  account  of  any  principle  of  life  contained  in  the  bosom  of  the  pretended 
Kefonnation.  On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  efforts  of  politicians,  the  natural 
attachment  of  ministers  to  their  own  interests,  the  illusions  of  pride  which  flat- 
ter men  with  the  freedom  they  will  enjoy  in  the  absenoa  of  all  authority,  the 
remains  of  old  prejudices,  the  power  of  education,  and  soeh  like  oaoses,  and  you 
will  find  a  complete  solution  of  the  question.  Then  yon  will  no  lonm  be  sur- 
prised that  Protestantism  continues  to  retain  possession  of  many  of  woss  couiv 
tries  where  it  onfortnnatdy  became  deeply  rooted* 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  POSITIVE  DOCTRINES   OF  PKOTESTANTISM   REPUGNANT  TO   THK 

INSTINCT   OP   CIVILIZATION. 

The  best  proof  of  the  extreme  weakness  of  Protestantism,  considered  as  s 
body  of  doctrine,  is  the  little  inflnence  which  its  positive  doctrines  have  exer* 
cipod  in  European  civilization.  I  call  its  positive  doctrines  those  which  it 
attempts  to  establish  as  its  own ;  and  I  distinguish  them  thus  from  its  other 
doctrines,  which  I  call  negative,  because  they  are  nothing  but  the  negation  of 
authority.  The  latter  found  favor  on  account  of  their  conformity  with  the 
inconstancy  and  changeableness  of  the  human  mind ;  but  the  others,  which  have 
not  the  same  means  of  success,  have  all  disappeared  with  their  authors,  and  are 
now  plunged  in  oblivion.  The  only  part  of  Christianity  which  has  been  pre- 
served among  Protestants,  is  that  which  was  necessary  to  prevent  European 
^civilization  from  losing  among  them  its  nature  and  character;  and  this  is  the 
reason  whv  the  doctrines  which  had  too  direct  a  tendency  to  alter  the  nature 
of  this  civilization  have  been  repudiated,  we  should  rather  say,  despised  by  it. 

There  is  a  circumstance  here  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  which  has  not 
perhaps  been  noticed,  viz.  the  fate  of  the  doctrine  held  by  the  first  reformers 
with  respect  to  free-will.  It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant errors  of  Luther  and  Calvin  consisted  in  denying  free-will.  We  find 
this  &tal  doctrine  professed  in  the  works  which  they  have  left  us.  Does  it  not 
seem  that  this  doctrine  ought  to  have  preserved  its  credit  among  the  IVotestantSi 
and  that  they  ought  to  have  fiercely  maintained  it^  since  such  is  commonly  the 
case  with  errors  which  serve  as  a  nucleus  in  the  formation  of  a  sect  ?  It  seems, 
also,  that  Protestantism  being  widely  spread,  and  deeply  rooted  in  several 
countries  of  Europe,  this  fatalist  doctrine  ought  to  have  exercised  a  strong  influ- 
ence on  the  legislation  of  Protestant  nations.  Wonderful  as  it  is,  such  has  not 
been  the  case ;  European  moralists  have  despised  it ;  legislation  has  not  adopted 
it  as  a  basis ;  civilization  has  not  allowed  itself  to  be  directed,  by  a  principle 
which  sapped  all  the  foundations  of  morality,  and  which,  if  once  applied  to 
morals  and  laws,  would  have  substituted  for  European  civilization  and  dignity 
the  barbarism  and  debasement  of  Mahometanism. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  &tal  doctrine  has  perverted  some  individuals ;  it 
has  been  adopted  by  sects  more  or  less  numerous ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
it  has  affected  the  morality  of  some  nations.  But  it  is  also  certain,  that,  in  the 
generality  of  the  great  human  family,  governments,  tribunals,  admimstradon, 
legislation,  science,  and  morals,  have  not  listened  to  this  horrible  doctrine  of 
Luther, — a  doctrine  which  strips  man  of  his  free  will,  which  makes  God  the 
author  of  sin,  which  charges  the  Creator  with  the  responsibility  of  all  the 
crimes  of  His  creatures,  and  represents  Him  as  a  tyrant,  by  affirming  that  His 
precepts  are  impossible ;  a  doctrine  which  monstrously  confounds  the  ideas  of 
good  and  evil,  and  removes  all  stimulus  to  good  deeds,  by  teaching  that  faith 
is  sufficient  for  salvation,  and  that  all  the  good  works  of  the  just  are  only  sins. 

Public  opinion,  good  sense,  and  morality  here  side  with  Catholicity.  Those 
even  who  in  theory  embrace  these  fatal  religious  doctrines,  usually  reject  them 
in  practice ;  this  is  because  Catholic  instruction  on  these  important  points  has 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  them ;  because  so  strong  an  instinct  of  civilisa- 
tion has  been  communicated  to  European  society  by  the  Catholic  religion. 
Thus  the  Church,  by  repudiating  the  destructive  errors  taught  by  Protestantism, 
preserved  society  from  being  debased  by  these  fatalist  doctrines.  The  Church 
formed  a  barrier  against  the  despotism  which  is  enthroned  wherever  the  sense 
of  dignity  is  lost;  she  was  a  fence  against  the  demoralization  which  always 
spreads  whenever  men  think  themselves  bound  by  blind  necessity^  as  by  an 
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iron  chain ;  sbe  also  freed  the  human  mind  from  the  state  of  abjection  into 
which  it  falls  whenever  it  thinks  itself  deprived  of  the  government  of  its  own 
conduct,  and  of  the  power  of  influencing  the  course  of  events.  In  condemning 
those  errors  of  Luther^  which  were  the  bond  of  Protestantism  at  its  birth,  the 
Pope  raised  the  alarm  against  an  irruption  of  barbarism  into  the  order  of  ideas  ^ 
he  saved  morality,  laws,  public  order,  and  society;  the  Vatican,  by  securing 
the  noble  sentiment  of  liberty  in  the  sanctuary  of  conscience,  preserved  the 
dignity  of  man ;  by  struggling  against  Protestant  ideas,  by  defending  the  sacred 
deposit  confided  to  it  by  its  Divine  Master,  the  Roman  See  became  the  tutelary 
divinity  of  future  civilization. 

Kefiect  on  these  great  truths,  understand  them  thoroughly,  you  who  speak 
of  religious  disputes  with  cold  indifference,  with  apparent  mockery  and  pity,  as 
if  they  were  only  scholastic  puerilities.  Nations  do  not  live  on  bread  alone; 
they  live  also  on  ideas,  on  maxims,  which,  converted  into  spiritual  aliment,  give 
them  greatness,  strength,  and  energy,  or,  on  the  contrary,  weaken  them,  reduce 
them,  and  condemn  them  to  stupidity.  Look  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  examine 
the  periods  of  human  history,  compare  times  with  times,  ana  nations  with 
nations,  and  you  will  see  that  the  Church,  by  giving  so  much  importance  to  the 
preservation  of  these  transcendent  truths,  by  accepting  no  compromise  on  this 
point,  has  understood  and  realized  better  than  any  other  teacher,  the  elevated 
and  salutary  maxim,  that  truth  ought  to  reign  in  the  world ;  that  on  the  order 
of  ideas  depends  the  order  of  events,  and  that  when  these  great  problems  are 
called  in  question,  the  destinies  of  humanity  are  involved. 

Let  us  recapitulate  what  we  have  said ;  the  essential  principle  of  Protestantism 
is  one  of  destruction ;  this  is  the  cause  of  its  incessant  variations,  of  its  dissolu- 
tion and  annihilation.  As  a  particular  religion  it  no  longer  existEi,  for  it  has  no 
peculiar  faith,  no  positive  character,  no  government,  nothing  that  is  essential  to 
form  an  existence ;  Protestantism  is  only  a  negative.  If  there  is  any  thing  to 
be  found  in  it  of  a  positive  nature,  it  is  nothing  more  than  vestiges  and  ruins ; 
all  is  without  force,  without  action,  without  the  spirit  of  life.  It  cannot  show 
an  edifice  raised  by  its  own  hands;  it  cannot,  like  Catholicity,  stand  in  the 
midst  of  its  vast  works  and  say,  '^  These  are  mine.''  Protestantism  can  only  sit 
down  on  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  say  with  truth,  '^  I  have  made  this  pile.'' 

As  long  as  sectarian  fanaticism  lasted,  as  long  as  this  flame,  enkindled  by 
Prions  declamation,  was  kept  alive  by  unhappy  circumstances.  Protestantism 
showed  a  certain  degree  of  force,  which,  although  it  was  not  the  sign  of  vigor- 
ous life,  at  least  indicated  the  convulsive  energy  of  delirium.  But  that  period 
has  passed,  the  action  of  time  has  dispersed  the  elements  that  fed  the  flame, 
and  none  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  give  to  the  Keformation  the 
character  of  a  work  of  God,  have  been  able  to  conceal  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
work  of  human  passions.  Lot  us  not  be  deceived  by  the  efibrts  which  are  now 
being  made ;  what  is  acting  under  our  eyes  is  not  living  Protestantism,  it  is  the 
operation  of  false  philosophy,  perhaps  of  policy,  sometimes  of  sordid  interest 
disguised  under  the  name  of  policy.  Every  one  knows  how  powerful  Protest- 
antism was  in  exciting  disturbances  and  causing  disunion.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  evil-minded  men  search  in  the  bed  of  this  exhausted  torrent  for  some 
remains  of  its  impure  waters,  and  knowing  them  to  contain  a  deadly  poison, 
present  them  to  the  unsuspecting  in  a  golden  cup. 

But  it  is  in  vain  for  weak  man  to  struggle  against  the  arm  of  the  Almighty, 
Ood  will  not  abandon  His  work.  Notwithstanding  all  his  attempts  to  deface 
the  work  of  G-od,  man  cannot  blot  out  the  eternal  characters  whicn  distinguish 
truth  from  error.  Truth  in  itself  is  strong  and  robust :  as  it  is  the  ensemble 
of  the  relations  which  unite  things  together,  it  is  strongly  connected  with  them, 
and  cannot  be  separated  either  by  the  efforts  of  man  or  by  the  revolution  of 
time.     Error,  on  the  contrary,  the  lying  image  of  the  great  ties  which  bind  to- 
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gether  the  compact  mass  of  tbe  universe,  stretches  over  its  usurped  domun  Hke 
those  dead  branches  of  the  forest  which,  devoid  of  sap,  afford  neither  freshness 
nor  verdure,  and  only  serve  to  impede  the  advance  of  the  traveller. 

Confiding  meu,  do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  seduced  by  brilliant  appear* 
ances,  pompous  discourse,  or  false  activity.  Truth  is  open,  modest,  without 
suspicion,  because  it  is  pure  and  strong ;  error  is  hypocritical  and  ostentatious, 
because  it  is  false  and  weak.  Tru^h  resembles  a  woman  of  real  beauty,  who, 
conscious  of  her  charms,  despises  the  affectation  of  ornament ;  error,  on  the 
contrary,  paints  and  ornaments  herself,  because  she  is  ugly,  without  expression, 
without  grace,  without  dignity.  Perhaps  you  may  be  pleased  with  its  laborious 
activity.  Know,  then,  that  it  has  no  strength  but  when  it  is  the  rallying  cry  of 
a  faction ;  then,  indeed,  it  is  rapid  in  action  and  fertile  in  violent  measures.  It 
is  like  the  meteor  which  explodes  and  vanishes,  leaving  behind  it  nothing  but 
darkness,  death,  and  destruction ;  truth,  on  the  contrary,  like  the  sun,  sends 
forth  its  bright  and  steady  beams,  fertilizes  with  its  genial  warmth,  and  sheds  on 
every  side  life,  joy,  and  beauty. 


CHAPTER  XIL 


THE  BFraOTS  WHICH  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  PROTESTANTISM  INTO 

SPAIN   WOULD   HAVE   PRODUCED. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  real  effect  which  the  introduction  of  Protestant 
doctrines  would  have  had  in  Spain,  we  shall  do  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  a 
survey  of  the  present  state  of  religion  in  Europe.  In  spite  of  the  confusion  of 
ideas  which  is  one  of  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  age,  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  spirit  of  infidelity  and  irreligion  has  lost  much  of  its  strength,  and  that 
where  it  still  exists  it  has  merged  into  indifference,  instead  of  preserving  its 
systematic  form  of  the  last  century.  With  the  lapse  of  time  declamation 
ceases ;  men  grow  tired  of  continually  repeating  the  same  insulting  language : 
their  minds  resist  the  intolerance  and  bad  faith  of  sects ;  ^  systems  betray  their 
emptiness,  opinions  their  erroneousness,  judgments  their  precipitation,  and  rea- 
sonings their  want  of  exactitude.  Time  shows  their  counterfeit  intentions,  their 
deceptive  statements,  the  littleness  of  their  ideas,  and  the  mischievousness  of 
their  projects ;  truth  begins  to  recover  its  empire,  things  regain  their  real  names, 
and,  thanks  to  the  new  direction  of  the  public  mind,  that  which  before  was  con- 
sidered innocent  and  generous  is  now  looked  upon  as  criminal  and  vile.  The 
deceitful  masks  are  taken  off,  and  falsehood  is  discovered  surrounded  by  the  dis* 
credit  which  ought  always  to  have  accompanied  it. 

Irreligious  ideas,  like  all  those  which  are  prevalent  in  an  advanced  state  of 
society,  would  not,  and  could  not  be  confined  to  mere  speculation ;  they  invaded 
the  domain  of  practice,  and  labored  to  gain  the  upper  hand  in  all  branches  of 
administration  and  politics.  But  the  revolution  which  they  produced  in  society 
became  fatal  to  themselves;  for  there  is  nothing  which  better  exposes  the  faults 
and  errors  of  a  system,  and  undeceives  men  on  the  subject,  than  the  touchstone 
of  experience.  There  is  in  our  minds  a  certain  power  of  viewing  an  object 
under  a  variety  of  aspects,  and  an  unfortunate  aptitude  for  supporting  the  most 
extravagant  proposition  by  a  multitude  of  sophisms.  In  mere  disputation,  it  is 
difficult  for  the  most  reasoning  minds  to  keep  clear  of  the  snares  of  sophistry. 
But  when  we  come  to  experience,  it  is  otherwise ;  the  mind  is  silent,  and  facts 
speak ;  and  if  the  experience  has  been  on  a  large  scale,  and  applied  to  objects 
of  great  interest  and  importance,  it  is  difficult  for  the  most  specious  arguments 
to  counteract  the  convincing  eloquence  of  the  result.  Hence  it  is  that  a  man 
of  much  experience  obtains  an  instinct  so  sure  and  delicate,  that  when  a  system 
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is  bnt  explained  he  can  point  out  all  its  inconveniences.  Inexperience,  pre- 
sumptuous and  prejudiced,  appeals  to  argument  in  support  of  its  doctrines;  but 
good  sense,  that  precious  and  inestimable  quality,  shakes  its  head,  shrugs  its 
shoulders,  and  with  a  tranquil  smile  leaves  its  prediction  to  be  tested  by  time. 

It  is  not  necessary  now  to  insist  on  the  practical  results  of  those  doctrines  of 
which  infidelity  was  the  motto }  we  have  said  enough  on  that  subject.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  those  same  men  who  seem  to  belong  to  the  last  century  by  their 
principles,  interests,  recollections,  or  for  other  reasons,  have  been  obliged  to 
modify  their  doctrines,  to  limit  their  principles,  to  palliate  their  propositions,  to 
cool  the  warmth  and  passion  of  their  invectives;  and  when  they  wish  to  give  a 
mark  of  their  esteem  and  veneration  for  those  writers  who  were  the  delight  of 
their  youth,  they  are  compelled  to  declare  ^'  that  those  men  were  great  philoso- 
phers, but  philosophers  of  the  cabinet;"  as  if  in  reality  what  they  call  the 
knowledge  of  the  cabinet  was  not  the  most  dangerous  ignorance. 

It  is  certain  that  these  attempts  have  had  the  effisct  of  throwing  discredit  on 
irreligion  as  a  system.  If  people  do  not  regard  it  with  horror,  at  least  they 
look  upon  it  with  mistrust.  Irreligion  has  labored  in  all  the  branches  of  science, 
in  the  vain  hope  that  the  heavens  would  cease  to  relate  the  glories  of  God,  that 
the  earth  would  disown  Him  who  laid  its  foundations,  and  that  all  nature  would 
give  testimony  against  the  Lord  who  gave  it  existence  and  life.  These  same 
labors  have  banished  the  scandalous  division  which  had  begun  between  religion 
and  science;  so  that  the  ancient  accents  of  the  man  of  Hus  have  again  resounded, 
without  dishonor  to  science,  in  the  mouUis  of  men  in  the  nineteenth  century ; 
and  what  shall  we  say  of  the  triumphs  of  religion  in  all  that  is  noble,  tender, 
and  sublime  on  earth  ?  How  grand  are  the  operations  of  Providence  displayed 
therein !  Admirable  dispensation !  The  mysterious  hand  which  governs  the 
universe  seems  to  hold  in  reserve  for  every  great  crisis  of  society  an  extraordi- 
nary man.  At  the  proper  moment  this  man  presents  himself;  he  advances, 
himself  ignorant  whither  he  is  going,  but  he  advances  with  a  firm  step  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  the  high  mission  for  which  Providence  has  destined 
him. 

Atheism  was  bathing  France  in  a  sea  of  tears  and  blood ;  an  'unknown  man 
silently  traverses  the  ocean.  While  the  violence  of  the  tempest  rends  the  sails 
of  his  vessel,  he  listens  attentively  to  the  hurricane — he  is  lost  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  majesty  of  the  heavens.  Wandering  in  the  solitudes  of  America, 
he  asks  of  the  wonders  of  creation  the  name  of  their  Author ;  the  thunder  on 
the  confines  of  the  desert,  the  low  murmuring  of  the  forests,  and  the  beauties 
of  nature  answer  him  with  canticles  of  love  and  harmony.  The  view  of  a  soli- 
tary cross  reveals  to  him  mysterious  secrets ;  the  traces  of  an  unknown  mis- 
sionary awaken  important  recollections  which  connect  the  new  world  with  the 
old ;  a  monument  in  ruins,  the  hut  of  a  savage,  excite  in  his  mind  thoughts 
which  penetrate  to  the  foundations  of  society  and  to  the  heart  of  man.  Intoxi- 
cated with  these  spectacles,  his  mind  full  of  sublime  conceptions,  and  his  heart 
inundated  with  the  charms  of  so  much  beauty,  this  man  returns  to  his  native 
soil.  What  does  he  find  there  ?  The  bloody  traces  of  Atheism ;  the  ruins  and 
ashes  of  ancient  temples  devoured  by  the  flames  or  destroyed  by  violence ;  the 
remains  of  a  multitude  of  innocent  victims,  buried  in  the  graves  which  for- 
merly afforded  an  asylum  to  persecuted  Christians.  He  observes,  however,  that 
iomething  is  in  agitation;  he  sees  that  religion  is  about  to  redescend  upon 
France,  like  consolation  upon  the  unfortunate,  or  the  breath  of  life  upon  a 
corpse.  From  that  moment  he  hears  on  all  sides  a  concert  of  celestial  har- 
mony ;  the  inspirations  of  meditation  and  solitude  revive  and  ferment  in  his 
great  soul ;  transported  out  of  himself,  and  ravished  into  ecstasy,  he  sings  with 
a  tongue  of  fire  the  glories  of  religion,  he  reveals  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the 
relations  between  religion  and  nature,  and  in  surpassing  language  he  points  out 
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to  astonished  men  the  mysterious  golden  chain  which  connects  the  heavens  and 
the  earth.     That  man  was  Chateaubriand. 

It  must,  howcTer,  be  confessed,  that  the  confusion  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  ideas  cannot  be  corrected  in  a  short  time,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  tc 
eradicate  the  deep  traces  of  the  ravages  of  irreligion.  Men's  minds,  it  is  true, 
are  tired  of  the  irreligious  system ;  society,  which  had  lost  its  balance,  is 
generally  ill  at  ease ;  the  family  feels  its  ties  relaxed,  and  individuals  sigh  after 
a  ray  of  light,  a  drop  of  hope  and  consolation.  But  where  shall  the  world  find 
the  remedy  which  is  wanting  ?  Will  it  follow  the  best  road — ^the  only  road  f 
Will  it  re-enter  the  fold  of  the  Catholic  Church  7  Alas !  God  alone  knows  the 
secrets  of  the  future ;  He  alone  has  clearly  unfolded  before  His  eyes  the  great 
events  which  are  no  doubt  awaiting  humanity.  He  alone  knows  what  will  be 
the  result  of  that  activity,  of  that  energy,  which  again  urges  men  to  the  exami- 
nation of  great  political  and  religious  questions ;  and  He  alone  knows  what,  to 
future  generations,  will  be  the  result  of  the  triumphs  obtained  by  religion,  in 
tho  fine  arts,  in  literature,  in  science,  in  politics,  in  all  the  operations  carried  on 
by  the  human  mind. 

As  to  us,  carried  away  as  we  are  by  the  rapid  and  precipitate  course  of  revo-- 
lution,  hardly  have  we  time  to  cast  a  fleeting  glance  upon  the  chaos  in  which 
our  country  is  involved.  What  can  we  confidently  predict  f  All  that  we  can 
be  sure  of  is,  that  we  are  in  an  age  of  disquietude,  of  agitation,  of  transition ; 
that  the  multiplied  examples  and  warnings  of  so  many  disappointed  expecta- 
tions, the  fruits  of  fearful  revolutions  and  unheard-of  catastrophes,  have  every- 
where thrown  discredit  upon  irreligious  and  disorganizing  doctrines,  without 
having  established  the  legitimate  empire  of  true  religion.  Hearts  sick  of  so 
many  misfortunes  are  willingly  open  to  hope ;  but  minds  are  in  a  state  of  great 
uncertainty  bs  to  the  future:  perhaps  they  even  anticipate  a  new  series  of 
calamities.  Owing  to  revolutions,  to  the  efforts  of  industry,  to  the  activity  and 
extension  of  commerce,  to  the  progress  and  prodigious  diffusion  of  printing,  to 
scientific  discoveries,  to  the  ease,  rapidity,  and  universality  of  communication, 
to  the  taste  for  travelling,  to  the  dissolving  action  of  Protestantism,  of  incre- 
dulity, and  skepticism,  the  human  mind  certainly  now  presents  one  of  the  most 
singular  phases  of  its  history.  Reason,  imagination,  and  the  heart  are  in  a  state 
of  agitation,  of  movement,  and  of  extraordinary  development,  and  show  us  at 
the  same  time  the  most  singular  contrasts,  the  most  ridiculous  extravagances, 
and  the  most  absurd  contradictions.  Observe  the  sciences,  and  you  will  no 
longer  find  those  lengthened  labors,  that  indefatigable  patience,  that  calm  and 
tranquil  progress,  which  characterized  these  studies  at  other  epochs ;  but  you 
will  find  tJbere  a  spirit  of  observation,  and  a  tendency  to  place  questions  in  that 
transcendental  point  of  view  where  may  be  discovered  the  relations  subsisting 
between  them,  the  ties  by  which  they  are  connected,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
throw  light  upon  each  other.  Questions  of  religion,  of  politics,  of  legislation, 
of  morals,  of  government,  are  all  mingled,  stand  prominently  forward,  and  give 
to  the  horizon  of  science  a  grandeur  and  immensity  which  it  did  not  previously 
possess.  This  progress,  this  confusion,  this  chaos,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so,  is  a 
fact  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  studying  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in 
examining  the  religious  condition  of  the  time ;  for  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  single 
man,  or  the  effect  of  accident ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  multitude  of  causes,  the  fruit 
of  a  great  number  of  facta ;  it  is  an  expression  of  the  present  state  of  intelli- 
gence ;  a  symptom  of  strength  and  disease,  an  announcement  of  change  and  of 
transition,  perhaps  a  sign  of  consolation,  perhaps  a  presage  of  misfortune.  And 
who  has  not  observed  the  fertility  of  imagination  and  unbounded  reach  of 
thought  in  that  literature,  so  various,  so  irregular,  and  so  vague,  but  at  the 
same  time  so  rich  in  fine  images,  in  delicate  feeling,  and  in  bold  and  generooa 
thought  ?    Ton  may  talk  as  much  as  you  please  of  the  debasement  of  science^ 
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of  the  falling  off  in  stndy.  Yon  may  speak  in  a  tone  of  derision  of  the  lighu 
of  the  age,  and  turn  with  regret  to  ages  more  studious  and  more  learned;  there 
will  be  some  exaggeration,  truth  and  error^  in  all  this,  as  there  always  is  in 
declamation  of  this  kind ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  utility  belonging 
to  the  present  labors  of  the  human  mind,  never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  time  when 
it  displayed  more  activity  and  energy,  never  was  it  agitated  by  a  movement  so 
general,  so  lively,  so  various,  and  never,  perhaps,  did  it  desire,  with  a  more 
excusable  curiosity  and  impatience,  to  raise  a  part  of  the  veil  which  covers  the 
boundless  future.  What  will  be  able  to  govern  elements  so  powerful  and  so 
opposite  ?  What  can  calm  this  tempestuous  sea  ?  What  will  give  the  union, 
the  connection,  the  consistency  necessary  to  form,  out  of  these  repulsive  and 
discordant  elements,  a  whole  compact  and  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of 
time?  Will  this  be  done  by  Protestantism,  with  its  fundamental  principle 
which  establishes  and  diffuses  and  sanctions  the  dissolving  principle  of  private 
interpretation  in  matters  of  religion,  and  realizes  this  unhappy  notion  by  circu- 
lating  among  all  classes  of  society  copies  of  the  Bible  ? 

Nations  numerous,  proud  of  their  power,  vain  of  their  knowledge,  rendered 
dissipated  by  pleasure,  refined  by  luxury,  continually  exposed  to  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  press,  and  possessing  means  of  communication  which  would 
have  appeared  fabulous  to  their  ancestors;  nations  in  whom  all  the  violent  pas- 
sions have  an  object,  all  intrigues  an  existence,  all  corruptions  a  veil,  all  crimes 
a  title,  all  errors  an  advocate,  all  interests  a  support;  nations  which,  warned 
and  deceived,  still  vacillate  in  a  state  of  dreadful  uncertainty  between  truth  and 
falsehood;  sometimes  looking  at  the  torch  of  truth  as  if  they  meant  to  be 
guided  by  its  light,  and  then  again  seduced  by  an  ignis  faimis ;  sometimes 
making  an  effort  to  rule  the  storm,  and  then  abandoning  themselves  to  its  vio- 
lence ;  modem  nations  show  us  a  picture  as  extraordinary  as  it  is  interesting, 
where  hopes,  fears,  prognostics,  and  conjectures  have  free  scope,  and  nobody 
can  pretend  to  predict  with  accuracy,  and  the  wise  man  must  await  in  silence 
the  denouement  marked  out  in  the  secret  decrees  of  God,  where  alone  are  clearly 
written  the  events  of  all  time,  and  the  future  destinies  of  men. 

But  it  may  be  easily  understood  that  Protestantism,  on  account  of  its  essen- 
tially dissolving  nature,  is  incapable  of  producing  any  thing  in  morals  or  reli- 
gion to  increase  the  happiness  of  nations,  for  it  is  impossible  for  this  happiness 
to  exkt  as  long  as  men's  minds  are  at  war  on  the  most  important  questions 
which  can  occupy  them. 

When  the  observer,  amid  this  chaos  and  obscurity,  seeks  for  a  ray  of  light 
to  illuminate  the  world — ^for  a  powerful  principle  capable  of  putting  an  end  to 
so  much  confusion  and  anarchy,  and  of  bringing  back  men's  minds  to  the  path 
of  truth,  Catholicity  immediately  presents  herself  to  him,  as  the  only  source  of 
alV  these  benefits.  When  we  consider  with  what  ^dat  and  with  what  power 
Catholicity  maintains  herself  against  all  the  unprecedented  attempts  which  are 
made  to  destroy  her,  our  hearts  are  filled  with  hope  and  consolation ;  and  we 
feel  inclined  to  hail  this  divine  religion,  and  to  congratulate  her  on  the  new 
triumph  which  she  is  about  to  achieve  on  earth. 

There  was  a  time  when  Europe,  inundated  by  a  torrent  of  barbarians,  saw  at 

once  overwhelmed  all  the  monuments  of  ancient  civilization  and  refinement. 

Legislators  and  their  laws,  the  empire  and  its  power  and  splendor,  philosophers 

and  the  sciences,  the  arts  and  their  chef-d' ceuvres,  all  disappeared ;  and  those 

immense  regions,  where  had  flourished  all  the  civilization  and  refinement  that 

had  Deen  gained  during  so  many  ages,  were  suddenly  plunged  into  ignorance 

and  barbarism.     Nevertheless,  the  spark  of  light  which  had  appeared  to  the 

world  in  Palestine,  continued  to  shine  amid  the  chaos  :  in  vain  did  whirlwinds 

threaten  to  extinguish  it;  kept  alive  by  the  breath  of  the  Eternal,  it  continued 

to  shine.    Ages  rolled  away,  and  it  appeared  with  greater  brilliancy;  and 
10  G 
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when,  perchance,  the  nations  only  expected  a  beam  of  light  to  guide  them  m 
the  darkness,  they  found  a  resplendent  sun,  everywhere  diffusing  life  and  light : 
and  who  shall  say  that  there  is  not  reserved  for  her  in  the  secrets  of  the  Eter- 
nal, another  triumph  more  difficult,  but  not  less  useful,  not  less  brilliant  ?  If 
in  other  times  that  religion  instructed  ignorance,  civilized  barbarism,  polished 
rudeness,  softened  ferocity,  and  preserved  society  from  being  always  the  prej 
of  the  fiercest  brutality  and  the  most  degrading  stupidity,  will  it  be  less  glorious 
for  her  to  correct  ideas,  to  harmonize  and  refine  feelings,  to  establish  the  eternal 
principles  of  society,  to  curb  the  passions,  to  remove  animosities,  to  remove  ex- 
cesses, to  govern  all  minds  and  hearts  ?  How  honorable  will  it  be  to  her,  if, 
while  regulating  all  things,  and  unceasingly  stimulating  all  kinds  of  knowledge 
and  improvement,  she  can  inspire  with  a  proper  spirit  of  moderation  that  society 
which  so  many  elements,  devoid  of  central  attraction,  threaten  every  moment 
with  dissolution  and  death  ! 

It  is  not  given  to  man  to  penetrate  the  future ;  but  in  the  same  way  as  the 
physical  world  would  be  broken  up  by  4  terrible  catastrophe,  if  it  were  deprived 
for  a  moment  of  the  fundamental  principle  which  gives  unity,  order,  and  con- 
cert to  the  various  movements  of  the  system ;  in  the  same  way,  if  society,  full 
as  it  is  of  motion,  of  communication,  and  life,  were  not  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  constant  and  universal  regulating  principle,  we  could  not  fix  oar  eyes 
on  the  lot  of  future  generations  without  the  greatest  alarm^ 

There  is,  however,  a  fact  which  is  consoling  in  the  highest  degree,  viz.  the 
wonderful  progress  which  Catholicity  has  made  in  different  countries.  It  is 
gaining  strength  in  France  and  Belgium  :  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  is  com- 
bated in  the  north  of  Europe  shows  how  much  it  is  feared.  In  England  its 
progress  has  been  recently  so  great  that  it  would  not  be  credited  without  the 
most  irresistible  evidence ;  and  in  the  foreign  missions  it  has  shown  an  extent 
of  enterprise  and  fruitfulness,  worthy  of  the  time  of  its  greatest  ascendency  and 
power. 

When  other  nations  tend  towards  unity,  shall  we  commit  the  gross  mistake 
of  adopting  schism  ?  at  a  time  when  other  nations  would  be  happy  to  find  within 
their  bosoms  a  vital  principle  capable  of  restoring  the  power  which  incredulity 
has  destroyed,  shall  Spain,  which  preserves  Catholicity,  and  alone  possesses  it 
full  and  complete,  allow  the  germ  of  death  to  be  introduced  into  her  bosom 
thereby  rendering  impossible  the  cure  of  her  evils,  or  rather  entailing  on  her> 
self  complete  and  certain  ruin  ?  Amid  the  moral  regeneration  towards  which 
nations  are  advancing,  seeking  to  quit  the  painful  position  in  which  they  have 
been  placed  by  irreligious  doctrines,  is  it  possible  to  overlook  the  immense  ad- 
vantage which  Spain  still  preserves  over  most  of  them  ?  Spain  is  one  of  those 
least  affected  b}'  the  gangrene  of  irreligion ;  she  still  preserves  religious  unity, 
that  inestimable  inheritance  of  a  long  line  of  ages.  Is  it  possible  to  overlook 
the  advantage  of  that  unity  if  properly  made  use  of,  that  unity  which  is  mixed 
up  with  all  our  glories,  which  awakens  such  noble  recollections,  and  which  may 
be  made  so  wonderful  an  instrument  in  the  regeneration  of  social  order  ? 

If  I  am  asked  my  opinion  of  the  nearness  of  the  danger,  and  if  I  think  the 
present  attempts  of  Protestants  have  any  probability  of  success,  I  must  draw  a 
distinction  in  my  reply.  Protestantism  is  extremely  weak,  both  on  account  of 
its  own  nature,  and  of  its  age  and  decaying  condition.  In  endeavoring  to  intro- 
duce itself  into  Spain,  it  will  have  to  contend  with  an  adversary  full  of  life  and 
strength,  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  think  that 
its  direct  action  is  not  to  be  feared ;  and  yet,  if  it  should  succeed  in  establishing 
jtself  in  any  part  of  our  country,  however  limited  may  be  its  domain,  it  is  sure 
to  produce  fearful  results.  It  is  evident  that  we  shall  then  have  in  the  midst 
of  us  a  new  apple  of  discord,  and  it  is  no.t  difficult  to  foresee  that  collisions  will 
frequently  arise.     Protestantism  in  Spain,  besides  its  intriiuic  weakness,  will 
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labor  nnder  the  disadvantage  of  not  finding  its  natural  aliment.  Hence  it  will 
be  obliged  to  take  advantage  of  any  support  that  is  offered ;  it  will  immediately 
become  the  point  of  reunion  for  the  discontented ;  and  although  filing  in  its 
intended  object,  it  will  succeed  in  becoming  the  nucleus  of  new  parties  and  the 
banner  of  factions.  Scandal,  strife,  demoralization,  troubles,  and  perhaps  catas- 
trophes,— such  will  be  the  immediate  and  infallible  results  of  the  introduction 
of  Protestantism  among  us.  On  this  point  I  appeal  to  the  candid  opinion  of 
every  man  who  is  well  acquainted  with  Spain.  But  this  is  not  all :  the  ques- 
tion is  enlarged,  and  acquires  an  incalculable  importance,  if  we  consider  it  with 
reference  to  foreign  politics.  What  a  lever  will  be  afforded  to  foreigners  for  all 
kinds  of  attempts  in  our  unhappy  country !  How  gladly  will  those,  who  are 
perhaps  on  the  look-out  for  such  an  aid,  avail  themselves  of  it  I 

There  is  in  Europe  a  nation  remarkable  for  her  immense  power,  and  worthy 
of  respect  on  account  of  the  great  progress  which  she  has  made  in  the  arts  and 
sciences ;  a  nation  that  holds  in  her  hands  powerful  means  of  action  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  knows  how  to  use  them  with  wonderful  discretion  and  saga- 
city. As  that  nation  has  taken  the  lead  in  modem  times  in  passing  through 
all  the  phases  of  political  and  religious  revolution,  and  has  seen,  during  fear&l 
convulsions,  the  passions  in  all  their  nakedness,  and  crime  in  all  its  forms,  she 
is  better  acquainted  than  all  others  with  their  causes. 

Not  misled  by  the  ^ain  names  under  which,  at  such  periods,  the  lowest  pas- 
sions and  the  most  sordid  interests  disguise  themselves,  she  is  too  much  on  her 
guard  to  allow  the  troubles  which  have  inundated  other  countries  with  tears 
and  blood,  to  be  easily  excited  within  herself.  Her  internal  peace  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  agitation  and  heat  of  disputes ;  although  she  may  expect  to  have 
to  encounter,  sooner  or  later,  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  she  enjoys,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  tranquillity  which  is  secured  to  her  by  her  constitution,  her 
manners,  her  riches, — ^and,  above  all,  by  the  ocean  which  surrounds  her.  Placed 
in  so  advantageous  a  position,  that  nation  watches  the  progress  of  others,  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  them  to  her  car  by  golden  chai-ns,  if  they  are  simple  enough 
to  listen  to  her  flattery ;  at  least  she  attempts  to  hinder  their  advance,  when  a 
noble  independence  is  about  to  free  them  from  her  influence.  Always  attentive 
to  her  own  aggrandizement,  by  means  of  commerce  and  the  arts,  and  by  a  policy 
eminently  mercantile,  she  hides  her  self-interest  under  all  sorts  of  disguises ; 
and  although  religion  and  politics,  where  she  has  to  do  with  another  people,  are 
quite  indifferent  to  her,  she  knows  how  to  make  an  adroit  use  of  these  powerful 
arms,  to  make  friends,  to  defeat  her  enemies,  and  to  enclose  all  within  the  net 
of  commerce,  which  she  is  always  extending  in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  Her 
sagacity  must  necessarily  have  perceived  how  much  progress  she  will  have 
made  in  adding  Spain. to  the  number  of  her  colonies,  when  she  has  persuaded 
the  Spanish  people  to  fraternize  with  her  in  religion ;  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  sympathy  which  such  a  fraternization  would  establish  between  them,  as 
because  she  would  find  therein  a  sure  method  of  stripping  the  Spanish  people 
of  that  peculiar  character  and  grave  appearance  which  distinguishes  them  from 
all  others,  by  depriving  them  of  the  only  national  and  regenerative  idea  which 
remains  to  them  after  so  many  convulsions ;  from  that  moment,  in  truth,  Spain, 
that  proud  nation,  would  be  rendered  accessible  to  all  kinds  of  foreign  impres* 
siens,  docile  and  pliable  in  bending  to  all  opinions,  and  subject  to  the  interests 
of  her  astute  protectors.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  no  other  nation 
that  conceives  her  plans  with  so  much  foresight,  prepares  them  with  so  much 
prudence,  executes  them  with  so  much  ability  and  perseverance.  As  she  has 
remained  since  her  great  revolutions,  that  is,  since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
centuTj,  in  a  settled  condition,  and  entirely  free  from  the  convulsions  under- 
gone  since  that  time  by  other  European  nations,  she  has  been  able  to  follow  a 
regular  political  system,  both  internal  and  external;  and  her  politicians  have 
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been  formed  to  the  perfect  science  of  gorernment,  by  oonstantlj  inheriting  tho 
experience  and  Ticws  of  their  piedeceasora.  Her  statesmen  weU  know  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  be  prepared  beforehand  for  erery  event  They  deeply  stndy 
what  may  aid  or  impede  them  in  other  nations.  They  go  out  of  the  spheife  of 
polities :  they  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  every  nation  over  which  they  propose 
to  extend  their  influence :  they  examine  what  are  the  eonditi<His  of  its  exist- 
ence; what  is  its  vital  principle;  what  are  the  caoaes  of  the  strength  and 
energy  of  every  people. 

Daring  the  autumn  of  1805,  Pitt  gave  a  dinner  in  the  country  to  some  of  his 
friends.  While  thus  engaged,  a  despatch  was  thought  to  him  announcing  the 
surrender  of  Mack  at  uTm,  with  40,000  men,  and  the  march  of  Napoleon  on 
Vienna.  Pitt  communicated  the  fatal  news  to  his  friends,  who  cried  out,  <'  All 
is  lost;  there  is  no  longer  any  resource  against  him.''  ^' There  is  one  still 
lefr,"  replied  the  minister,  ''  if  I  can  exeite  a  national  war  in  Europe ;  and  that 
war  must  begin  in  Spain."  "  Yes,  gentlemen,"  he  added,  "  Spain  will  be  the 
first  country  to  commence  the  patriotic  war  which  shall  give  liberty  to  Europe." 
Such  was  the  importance  attributed  by  this  profound  statesman  to  a  national 
idea ;  he  expected  from  it  what  the  strength  of  all  the  governments  could  not 
effect,  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  and  the  liberation  of  Europe.  But  it  not  un- 
commonly happens  that  the  march  of  events  is  such,  that  these  same  national 
ideas,  which  one  time  were  the  powerful  auxiliaries  of  ambitious  cabinets,  be- 
come, at  another,  the  greatest  obstacles;  and  then,  instead  of  encouraging,  it 
becomes  their  interest  to  extinguish  them.  As  the  nature  of  this  work  will  not 
allow  me  to  enter  into  the  details  of  politics,  I  must  content  myself  with  appeal- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  observed  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by 
England  during  our  war  and  revolution,  since  the  death  of  Ferdinand  YII.  If 
wc  consider  what  the  interests  of  that  powerful  nation  require  for  the  future,  we 
may  conjecture  the  part  which  she  will  take. 

The  means  of  saving  a  nation,  by  delivering  it  from  interested  protectors, 
and  of  securing  her  real  independence,  are  to  be  found  in  great  and  generous 
ideas,  deeply  rooted  in  the  people ;  in  feelings  engraved  on  their  hearts  by  the 
action  of  time,  by  the  influence  of  powerful  institutions,  by  ancient  manners 
and  customs ;  in  fine,  in  that  unity  of  religious  thought,  which  makes  a  whole 
people  as  one  man.  Then  the  past  is  united  with  the  present,  the  present  is 
connected  with  the  future ;  then  arises  in  the  mind  that  enthusiasm  which  is 
the  source  of  great  deeds;  then  are  found  disinterestedness,  energy,  and  con- 
stancy; because  ideas  are  fixed  and  elevated,  because  hearts  are  great  and 
generous. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  during  one  of  the  convulsions  which  disturb  our 
unhappy  country,  men  may  arise  amongst  us  blind  enough  to  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  Protestant  religion  into  Spain.  We  have  had  warnings  enough  to 
alarm  us ;  we  have  not  forgotten  events  which  showed  plainly  enough  how  fiir 
some  would  sometimes  have  gone,  if  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  had  not 
restrained  them  by  their  disapprobation.  We  do  not  dread  the  outrages  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but  what  we  do  fear  is,  that  advantage  may  be  taken 
of  a  violent  rupture  with  the  Holy  See,  of  the  obstinacy  and  ambition  of  some 
ecclesiastics,  of  the  pretext  of  establishing  toleration  in  our  country,  or  some 
other  pretext,  to  attempt  to  introduce  amongst  us,  in  some  shape  or  other,  the 
doctrines  of  Protestantism.  We  certainly  have  no  need  of  importing  toleration 
from  abroad ;  it  already  exists  amongst  us  so  fully,  that  no  one  is  afraid  of  be- 
ing disturbed  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions.  What  would  be  thus  intro- 
duced and  established  in  Spain,  would  be  a  new  system  of  religion,  provided 
with  every  thing  necessary  for  gaining  the  upper  hand;  and  for  weakening,  and, 
if  possible,  destroying  Catholicity.  Then  would  resound  in  our  ears,  with  a 
force  constantly  increasing,  the  fierce  declamation  which  we  have  heard  for 
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seTenil  years ;  the  vain  threatenings  of  a  party  who  are  delirions,  because  they 
are  on  the  point  of  expiring.  The  aversion  with  which  the  nation  regards 
the  pretended  Reformation,  we  hare  no  doubt,  would  be  looked  upon  as  rebel- 
lion ;  the  pastorals  of  bishops  would  be  treated  as  insidious  persuasions,  and 
the  fervent  zeal  of  our  priests  as  sedition ;  the  unanimity  of  Catholics  to  pre- 
serve themselves  from  contagion  would  be  denounced  as  a  diabolical  conspiracy, 
devised  by  intolerance  and  party  spirit,  and  executed  by  ignorance  and  fanati- 
cism. Amid  the  efforts  of  the  one  party,  and  the  resistance  of  the  other,  we 
should  see  enacted,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  scenes  of  .times  gone  by;  and 
although  the  spirit  of  moderation,  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
age,  would  not  allow  the  perpetration  of  excesses  which  have  stained  the  annals 
of  other  nations,  they  would  not  be  without  imitators.  We  must  not  forget 
that,  with  respect  to  religion  in  Spain,  we  cannot  calculate  on  the  coldness  and 
indifference  which  other  nations  would  now  display  on  a  similac  occasion.  With 
the  latter,  religious  feelings  have  lost  much  of  their  force,  but  in  Spain  they 
are  still  deep,  lively,  and  energetic;  and  if  they  were  to  come  into  open  and 
avowed  opposition  to  each  other,  the  shock  would  be  violent  and  genend.  Al- 
though we  have  witnessed  lamentable  scandals,  and  even  fearful  catastrophes  in 
religious  matters,  yet,  up  to  this  time,  perverse  intentions  have  been  always 
concealed '  by  a  mask,  more  or  less  transparent.  Sometimes  the  attack  was 
made  against  a  person  charged  with  political  machinations ;  sometimes  against 
certain  classes  of  citizens,  who  were  accused  of  imaginary  crimes.  If,  at  times, 
the  revolution  exceeded  its  bounds,  it  was  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  restrain 
it,  and  thus  the  vexations,  the  insults,  the  outrages  heaped  upon  all  that  was 
most  sacred  upon  earth,  were  only  the  inevitable  results,  and  the  work  of  a  mob 
that  nothing  could  restrain.  There  has  always  been  more  or  less  of  disguise ; 
but  if  the  dogmas  of  Catholicity  were  attacked  deliberately,  and  with  sang 
froid;  if  the  most  important  points  of  discipline  were  trodden  under  foot;  if 
the  most  august  mysteries  were  turned  into  ridicule,  and  the  most  holy  ceremo- 
nies treated  with  public  contempt ;  if  church  were  raised  against  church,  and 
pulpit  against  pulpit,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  It  is  certain  that  minds  would 
be  very  much  exasperated ;  and  if,  as  might  be  feared,  alarming  explosions  did 
not  ensue,  at  least  religious  controversy  would  assume  a  character  so  violent 
that  we  should  believe  ourselves  transfeired  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  is  a  common  thing  among  us  for  the  principles  which  prevail  in  politics  to 
be  entirely  opposed  to  those  which  rule  in  society;  it  may  then  easily  happen 
that  a  religious  principle,  rejected  by  society,  may  find  support  among  influen- 
tial statesmen.  We  should  then  see  reproduced,  under  more  important  circum- 
stances, a  phenomenon  which  we  have  witnessed  for  so  many  years,  viz.  govern- 
ments attempting  to  alter  the  course  of  society  by  force.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  differences  between  our  revolution  and  those  of  other  countries ;  it  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  key  which  explains  the  greatest  anomalies.  Everywhere 
else  revolutionary  ideas  took  possession  of  society,  and  afterwards  extended 
themselves  to  the  sphere  of  politics ;  with  us  they  first  ruled  in  the  political 
sphere,  and  afterwards  strove  to  descend  into  the  social  sphere ;  society  was  far 
from  being  prepared  for  such  innovations ;  this  was  the  cause  of  shocks  so  vio- 
lent and  so  frequent.  It  is  on  account  of  this  want  of  harmony  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  exercises  so  little  influence  over  the  people ;  I  mean  by  influence, 
that  moral  ascendency  which  does  not  require  to  be  accompanied  by  the  idea  of 
force.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  evil,  since  it  tends  to  weaken  that 
authority  which  is  indispensably  necessary  for  all  societies.  But  on  more  than 
one  occasion  it  has  been  a  great  benefit.  It  is  no  slight  advantage  that  in  pre- 
sence of  a  senseless  and  inconstant  government  there  is  found  a  society  full  of 
calmness  and  wisdom,  and  that  that  society  pursues  its  quiet  and  majestic 
march,  while  the  government  is  carried  away  by  rashness.     We  may  expect 
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much  from  the  right  instinot  of  the  Spanish  nation,  from  her  proverbial  gravity^ 
which  so  many  misfortunes  have  only  augmented,  and  from  that  fact,  which 
teaches  her  so  well  how  to  discern  the  true  path  to  happiness,  by  rendering  her 
deaf  to  the  insidious  suggestions  of  those  who  seek  to  lead  her  astray.  Al- 
though for  so  many  years,  owing  to  a  fatal  combination  of  cireumstanoes,  and  a 
want  of  harmony  between  the  social  and  political  order,  Spain  has  not  been 
able  to  obtain  a  government  which  understands  her  feelings  and  instincts,  fol- 
lows her  inclinations,  and  promotes  her  prosperity,  we  still  cherish  the  hope  that 
the  day  will  come  when  from  her  own  bosom,  so  fertile  in  future  life,  will  come 
forth  the  harmony  which  she  seeks,  and  the  equilibrium  which  she  has  lost. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  all  men  who  have  a 
Spanish  heart  in  their  breasts,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  see  the  vitals  of  their 
country  torn  to  pieces,  should  unite  and  act  in  concert  to  preserve  her  from  the 
genius  of  evil.  Their  unanimity  will  prevent  the  seeds  of  perpetual  discord 
from  being  scattered  upon  our  soil,  will  ward  off  this  additional  calamity,  and 
will  preserve  from  destruction  those  precious  germs,  whence  may  arise,  with 
renovated  vigor,  our  civilization,  which  has  been  so  much  injured  by  disastrous 
events. 

The  soul  is  overwhelmed  with  painful  apprehensions  at  the  thought  that  a  day 
may  come  when  religious  unity  will  be  banished  &om  among  us ;  that  unity 
which  is  identified  with  our  habits,  our  customs,  our  manners,  our  laws;  which 
guarded  the  cradle  of  our  monarchy  in  the  cavern  of  Covadonga,  and  which 
was  the  emblem  on  our  standard  during  a  struggle  of  eight  oenturies  against 
the  formidable  crescent;  that  unity  which  developed  and  illustrated  our  civili- 
zation in  tknes  of  the  greatest  difficulty;  that  unity  which  followed  our  terrible 
terdos,  when  they  imposed  silence  upon  Europe ;  which  led  our  sailors  when 
they  discovered  the  new  world,  and  guided  them  when  they  for  the  first  time 
made  the  circuit  of  the  riobe ;  that  unity  which  sustains  our  soldiers  in  their 
most  heroic  exploits,  and  which,  at  a  recent  period,  gave  the  climax  to  their 
many  glorious  deeds  in  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  You  who  condemn  so  rashly 
the  work  of  ages ;  you  who  offer  so  many  insults  to  the  Spanish  nation,  and 
who  treat  as  barbarism  and  ignorance  the  relating  principle  of  our  civilizar 
tion,  do  you  know  what  it  is  you  insult  f  Do  you  know  what  inspired  the 
genius  of  Gk>nzalva,  of  Ferdinando  Cortez,  of  the  conqueror  oi  Lepanto  ?  Do 
not  the  shades  of  Garcilazo,  of  Herrara,  of  Ercilla,  of  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  of 
Cervantes,  of  Lope  de  Vega,  inspire  you  with  any  respect?  Can  you  venture 
to  break  the  tie  which  connects  us  with  them,  to  make  us  the  unworthv  poste- 
rity of  these  great  men  ?  Do  you  wish  to  place  an  impassable  barrier  between 
their  faith  and  ours,  between  their  manners  and  ours,  to  make  us  destroy  all  our 
traditions,  and  to  forget  our  most  inspiring  recollections  ?  Do  you  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  great  and  august  monuments  of  our  ancestors'  piety  among  us  only  as 
a  severe  and  eloquent  reproach  ?  Will  you  consent  to  see  dried  up  the  most 
abundant  fountains  to  which  we  can  have  recourse  to  revive  literature,  to 
strengthen  science,  to  reorganize  legislation,  to  re-establish  the  spirit  of  nation- 
ality, to  restore  our  glory,  and  replace  this  nation  in  the  high  position  which 
her  virtues  merit,  by  restoring  to  her  the  peace  and  happiness  wluoh  she  seeks 
with  so  much  anxiety;  and  which  her  heart  requires? 
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CATHOLICITr  AND   PROTESTANTISM   IN  RELATION   TO   SOCIAL    PROGRESS. 

PRELIMINARY   COUP   D'CEIL. 

After  haTing  placed  Catholicity  and  Protestantism  in  contrast,  in  a  religious 
point  of  view,  in  the  picture  which  I  have  just  drawn ;  after  haying  shown  the 
superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other,  not  only  in  certainty,  but  also  in  all  that 
regards  the  instincts,  the  feelingS;  the  ideas,  the  characteristios  of  the  human 
miud,  it  seems  to  me  proper  to  approach  another  question,  certainly  not  less 
important,  but  much  less  understood,  and  in  the  examination  of  which  we  shall 
have  to  contend  agsiinst  strong  antipathies,  and  to  dissipate  many  prejudices  and 
errors.  Amid  the  difficulties  by  which  the  question  that  I  am  about  to  under- 
take is  surrounded,  I  am  supported  by  a  strong  hope  that  the  interest  of  the 
subject,  and  its  analogy  with  the  scientific  taste  of  the  age,  will  invite  a  perusal; 
and  that  I  shall  thereby  avoid  the  danger  which  commonly  threatens  those  who 
write  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  religion,  that  of  being  judged  without  being 
heard.  The  question  may  be  stated  thus :  ''  When  we  compare  Catholicity  and 
Protestantism,  which  do  we  find  the  most  favorable  to  real  liberty,  to  the  real 
progress  of  nations,  to  the  cause  of  civilization  ?*'  Liberty  I  This  is  one  of 
those  words  which  are  as  generally  employed  as  they  are  little  understood; 
words  which,  because  they  contain  a  certain  vague  idea,  easily  perceived,  pre- 
sent the  deceptive  appearance  of  perfect  clearness,  while,  on  account  of  the 
multitude  and  variety  of  objects  to  which  they  apply,  they  are  susceptible  of  a 
variety  of  meanings,  and,  consequently,  are  extremely  difficult  to  comprehend. 
Who  can  reckon  the  number  of  applications  made  of  the  word  liberty  r  There 
is  always  found  in  this  word  a  certain  radical  idea,  but  the  modifications  and 
graduations  to  which  the  idea  is  subject  are  infinite.  The  air  circulates  with 
liberty ;  we  move  the  soil  around  the  plant,  to  enable  it  to  grow  and  increase 
with  liberty ;  we  clean  out  the  bed  of  a  stream  to  allow  it  to  fiow  with  liberty ; 
when  we  set  free  a  fish  in  a  net,  or  a  bird  in  a  cage,  we  give  them  their  liberty; 
we  treat  a  friend  with  freedom;  we  have  free  methods,  free  thoughts,  free 
expressions,  free  successions,  free  will,  free  actions;  a  prisoner  haa  no  liberty; 
nor  have  boys,  girls,  or  married  people ;  a  man  behaves  with  greater  freedom  in 
a  foreign  country ;  soldiers  are  not  free ;  there  are  men  free  from  conscription, 
from  contributions ;  we  have  free  votes,  free  acknowledgments,  free  interpreta- 
tion, free  evidence;  freedom  of  commerce,  of  instruction,  of  the  press,  of  con- 
science ;  civil  freedom,  and  political  freedom ;  we  have  freedom  just,  unjust, 
rational,  irrational,  moderate,  excessive,  limited,  licentious,  seasonable,  unsea- 
sonable. But  I  need  not  pursue  the  endless  enumeration.  It  seemed  to  me 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  it  for  a  moment,  even  at  the  risk  of  fatiguing  the 
reader ;  perhaps  the  remembrance  of  all  this  may  serve  to  engrave  deeply  on 
our  minds  the  truth,  that  when,  in  conversation,  in  writing,  in  public  discus- 
sions, in  laws,  this  word  is  so  frequently  employed  aa  applied  to  objects  of  the 
highest  importance,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  maturely  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  ideas  which  it  embraces  in  the  particular  case,  the  meaning  that  the  sub- 
ject needa,  the  modifications  which  the  oircomstances  require,  and  the  precaution 
demanded  in  the  case. 

Whatever  may  be  the  acceptation  in  which  the  word  libertv  is  taken,  it  is 
apparent  that  it  always  implies  the  absence  of  a  cause  restraining  the  exercise 
of  a  power.  Hence  it  follows  that,  in  order  to  fix  in  each  case  the  real  meaning 
of  the  word,  it  is  ihdispensable  to  pay  attention  to  the  circumstances  as  well  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  power,  the  exercise  ^f  which  is  to  be  prevented  or  limited^ 
without  losing  sight  of  the  various  objects  to  which  it  applies,  the  bonditions 
of  ite  exercise,  as  also  the  character,  power,  and  extent  of  the  means  which  axe 
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employed  to  restrain  it.     To  explain  this  matter,  let  it  be  proposed  to  form  a 
judgment  on  the  proposition,  "  Man  ought  to  enjoy  liberty  of  thought." 

It  is  here  affirmed  that  freedom  of  thought  in  man  ought  not  to  be  restrained ; 
but  do  you  speak  of  physical  force  exercised  directly  on  thought  itself  f  lu 
that  case  the  proposition  is  entirely  vain ;  for  as  such  an  application  of  force  ia 
impossible,  it  is  useless  to  say  that  it  ought  not  to  be  employed.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  it  is  not  allowable  to  restrain  the  expression  of  thought ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  liberty  of  manifesting  thought  ought  not  to  be  hindered  or 
restrained  ?  You  have,  then,  made  a  great  step,  you  have  placed  the  question 
on  a  different  footing.  Or  if  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  man,  at  all 
times,  in  all  places,  and  on  all  subjects,  has  a  right  to  give  utterance  to  all  that 
comes  into  his  head,  and  that  in  any  way  he  may  think  proper,  you  must  then 
specify  the  things,  the  persons,  the  places,  the  times,  the  subjects,  the  condi- 
tions ;  in  short,  you  must  note  a  variety  of  circumstances,  you  must  prohibit 
altogether  in  some  cases,  limit  in  others,  bind  in  some,  loosen  in  others;  in 
fine,  make  so  many  restrictions,  that  you  will  make  little  progress  in  establish- 
ing your  general  principle  of  freedom  of  thought,  which  at  first  appeared  so 
simple  and  so  clear.  Even  in  the  sanctuary  of  thought,  where  human  eight 
does  not  extend,  and  which  is  open  to  the  eye  of  God  alone,  what  means  the 
liberty  of  thought  ?  Is  it  owing  to  chance  that  laws  are  imposed  on  thought  to 
which  it  is  obliged  to  submit  under  pain  of  losing  itself  in  chaos?  Can  it 
despise  the  rules  of  sound  reason  ?  Can  it  refuse  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of 
good  sense?  Can  it  forget  that  its  object  is  truth?  Can  it  disregard  the 
eternal  principles  of  morality  ?  Thus  we  find,  in  examining  the  meaning  of 
the  word  liberty,  even  as  applied  to  what  is  certainly  freer  than  any  thing  else 
in  man,  viz.  thought — we  find  such  a  number  and  variety  of  meanings  that  we 
are  forced  to  make  many  distinctions,  and  necessity  compels  us  to  limit  the 
eeneral  proposition,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  saying  any  thing  in  opposition  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  good  sense,  the  eternal  laws  of  morality,  the  interests 
of  individuals,  and  the  peace  and  preservation  of  society.  And  what  may  not 
be  said  of  so  many  claims  of  liberty  which  are  constantly  propounded  in  lan- 
guage intentionally  vague  and  equivocal  ? 

I  avail  myself  of  these  examples  to  prevent  a  confusion  of  ideas;  for  in 
defending  the  cause  of  Catholicity,  I  have  no  need  of  pleading  for  oppression, 
or  of  applauding  tyranny,  or  of  approving  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  trod- 
den under  foot  men's  most  sacred  rights.  Yes,  I  say,  sacred ;  for  after  the 
august  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  preached,  man  is  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
other  men  on  account  of  his  origin  and  divine  destiny,  on  account  of  the  image 
of  G-od  which  is  reflected  in  him,  and  because  he  has  been  redeemed  with  inef- 
fiible  goodness  and  love  by  the  Son  of  the  Eternal.  This  divine  religion 
declares  the  rights  of  man  to  be  sacred ;  for  its  august  Founder  threatens  witK 
eternal  punishment  not  only  those  who  kill  a  man,  those  who  mutilate  or  rob 
him,  but  even  those  who  offend  him  in  words :  "  He  who  shall  say  to  his 
brother.  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell-fire."  (Matt.  v.  22.)  Thus 
speaks  our  divine  Lord. 

Our  hearts  swell  with  generous  indignation,  when  we  hear  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  reproached  with  a  tendency  towards  oppression.  It  is  true  that, 
if  you  confound  the  spirit  of  real  liberty  with  that  of  demagogues,  you  will  not 
find  it  in  Catholicity ;  but,  if  you  avoid  a  monstrous  misnomer,  if  you  give  to 
the  word  liberty  its  reasonable,  just,  useful,  and  beneficial  signification,  then  the 
Catholic  religion  may  fearlessly  claim  the  gratitude  of  the  human  race,  /or  she 
has  civilized  the  nations  who  embraced  her^  and  civUization  Ks  true  liberty. 

It  is  a  fact  now  generally  acknowledged,  and  openly  confessed,  that  Chri8> 
tianity  hAs  exercised  a  very  important  and  salutary  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  European  civilization;  if  this  fieict  haa  not  yet  had  given  to  it  the 
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importance  which  it  deserves,  it  is  because  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated. 
With  respect  to  civilization,  a  distinction  is  sometimes  made  between  the 
influence  of  Christianity  and  that  of  Catholicity ;  its  merits  are  lavished  on  the 
former,  and  stinted  to  the  latter,  by  those  who  forget  that,  with  respect  to 
European  civilization,  Catholicity  can  always  claim  the  principal  share;  and, 
for  many  centuries,  an  exclusive  one;  since,  during  a  very  long  period,  she 
worked  alone  at  the  great  work.  People  have  not  been  willing  to  see  that, 
when  Protestajitism  appeared  in  Europe,  the  work  was  bordering  on  completion; 
with  an  injustice  and  ingratitude  which  I  cannot  describe,  they  have  reproached 
Catholicity  with  the  spirit  of  barbarism,  ignorance,  and  oppression,  while  they 
were  making  an  ostentatious  display  of  the  rich  civilization,  knowledge,  and 
liberty,  for  which  they  were  principally  indebted  to  her. 

If  they  did  not  wish,  to  fathom  the  intimate  connection  between  Catholicity 
and  European  civilization,  if  they  had  not  the  patience  necessary  for  the  long 
investigations  into  which  this  examination  woidd  lead  them,  at  least  it  would 
have  been  proper  to  take  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  countries  where  the 
Catholic  religion  has  not  exerted  all  her  influence  during  centuries  of  trouble, 
and  compare  them  with  those  in  which  she  has  been  predominant.  The  East 
and  the  West,  both  subject  to  great  revolutions,  both  professing  Christianity, 
but  in  such  a  way  that  the  Catholic  principle  was  weak  and  vacillating  in  the 
East,  while  it  was  energetic  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  West;  these,  we  say, 
would  have  afforded  two  very  good  points  of  comparison  to  estimate  the  value 
of  Christianity  without  Cathobcity,  when  the  civilization  and  the  existence  of 
nations  were  at  stake.  In  the  West,  the  revolutions  were  multiplied  and  fear- 
ful ;  the  chaos  was  at  its  height ;  and,  nevertheless,  out  of  chaos  came  light  and 
life.  Neither  the  barbarism  of  the  nations  who  inundated  those  countries,  and 
established  themselves  there,  nor  the  furious  assaults  of  Islamism,  even  in  the 
days  of  its  greatest  power  and  enthusiasm,  could  succeed  in  destroying  the 
germs  of  a  rich  and  fertile  civilization.  In  the  East,  on  the  contrary,  all  tended 
to  old  age  and  decay;  nothing  revived;  and,  under  the  blows  of  the  power 
which  was  ineffectual  against  us,  all  was  shaken  to  pieces.  The  spiritual  power 
of  Bome,  and  its  influence  on  temporal  affairs,  have  certainly  borne  fruits  very 
different  from  those  produced,  under  the  same  circumstances,  by  its  violent 
opponents. 

If  Europe  were  destined  one  day  again  to  undergo  a  general  and  fearful  revo* 
lution,  either  by  a  universal  spread  of  revolutionary  ideas  or  by  a  violent  invi^ 
sion  of  social  and  proprietary  rights  by  pauperism ;  if  the  colossus  of  the  North, 
seated  on  its  throne  amid  eternal  snows,  with  knowledge  in  its  head,  and  blind 
force  in  its  hands,  possessing  at  once  the  means  of  civilization,  and  unceasingly 
turning  towards  the  East,  the  South,  and  the  West  that  covetous  and  crafty  look 
which  in  history  is  the  characteristic  march  of  all  invading  eq^pires ;  if,  availing 
itself  of  a  favorable  moment,  it  were  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  independence 
of  Europe,  then  we  should  perhaps  have  a  proof  of  the  value  of  the  Catholic 
principle  in  a  great  extremity;  then  we  should  feel  the  power  of  the  unity 
which  is  proclaimed  and  supported  by  Catholicity,  and  while  calling  to  mind  the 
middle  ages,  we  should  come  to  acknowledge  one  of  the  causes  of  the  weakness 
of  the  East  and  the  strength  of  the  West.  Then  would  be  remembered  a  fact^ 
which,  though  but  of  yesterday,  is  falling  into  oblivion,  viz.  that  the  nation 
whose  heroic  courage  broke  the  power  of  Napoleon  was  proverbially  Catholic; 
and  who  knows  whether,  in  the  attempts  made  in  Russia  against  Catholicity, 
attempts  which  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  has  deplored  in  such  touching  lan- 
guage— ^who  knows  whether  there  be  not  the  secret  influence  of  a  presentiment, 
perhaps  even  a  foresight  of  the  necessity  of  weakening  that  sublime  power, 
which  has  been  in  all  ages,  when  the  cause  of  humanity  was  in  question,  the 
centre  of  great  attempts  ?    But  let  us  jretum. 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  Eoropean  civilization 
has  shown  life  and  brilliancy ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  attribute  this  phenomenon 
to  Protestantism.  In  order  to  examine  the  extent  and  influence  of  a  hct,  we 
ought  not  to  be  content  with  the  events  which  have  followed  it ;  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  consider  whether  these  events  were  already  prepared ;  whether  they  are 
any  thing  more  than  the  necessary  result  of  anterior  facts ;  and  we  must  take 
care  not  to  reason  in  a  way  which  is  justly  declared  to  be  sophistical  by  logi- 
cians, post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc :  after  that,  therefore  on  account  of  it.  Without 
Protestantism,  and  before  it,  European  civilization  was  already  very  much  ad- 
vanced, thanks  to  the  labors  and  influence  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  the  great- 
ness and  splendor  which  it  subsequently  displayed  were  not  owing  to  it,  but 
arose  in  spite  of  it. 

Erroneous  ideas  on  this  matter  have  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  Christianity 
has  not  been  deeply  studied ;  and  that,  without  entering  into  a  serious  examina- 
tion of  Church  history,  men  have  too  often  contented  themselves  with  taking  a 
superficial  view  of  the  principles  of  brotherhood  which  she  has  so  much  recom- 
mended. In  order  fully  to  understand  an  institution,  it  is  not  enough  to  remain 
satisfied  with  its  leading  ideas ;  it  is  necessary  to  follow  all  its  steps,  see  how  it 
realizes  its  ideas,  and  how  it  triumphs  over  the  obstacles  that  oppose  it.  We 
shall  never  form  a  complete  idea  of  an  historical  fact,  unless  we  carefully  study 
its  history.  Now  the  study  of  Church  history  in  its  relations  with  civilization^ 
is  still  incomplete.  It  is  not  that  ecclesiastical  history  has  not  been  profoundly 
studied ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  since  the  spirit  of  social  analysis  has  been 
developed,  that  history  has  not  yet  been  made  the  subject  of  those  admirable 
labors  which  have  thrown  so  much  light  upon  it  in  a  critical  and  dogmatical 
point  of  view. 

Another  impediment  to  the  complete  comprehension  of  this  matter  is,  that  an 
exaggerated  importance  is  given  to  the  intentions  of  men,  and  the  great  march 
of  events  is  too  much  neglected.  The  greatness  of  events  is  measured,  and  their 
nature  judged  of,  by  the  immediate  means  which  produces  them,  and  the  objects 
of  the  men  whose  actions  are  treated  of;  this  is  a  very  important  error.  The 
eye  ought  to  range  over  a  wider  field ;  we  ought  to  observe  the  successive  de- 
velopment of  ideas,  the  influence  which  they  have  exercised  on  events,  the  insti- 
tutions which  have  sprung  from  them ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  see  all  these  things 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  that  is,  on  a  large  scale,  without  stopping  to  consider 
particular  and  isolated  facts.  It  is  an  important  truth,  which  ought  to  be  deeply 
engraven  on  the  mind,  that  when  one  of  those  great  facts  which  change  the  lot 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  human  race  is  developed,  it  is  rarely  understood 
by  those  who  take  part  in  it,  and  figure  as  the  principal  actors.  The  march  of 
humanity  is  a  grand  drama ;  the  parts  are  played  by  persons  who  pass  by  and 
disappear:  man  is  very  little;  God  alone  is  great.  Neither  the  actors  who 
figured  on  the  scene  in  the  ancient  empires  of  the  East,  nor  Alexander  invading 
Asia  and  reducing  numberless  nations  into  servitude,  nor  the  Romans  subju- 
gating the  world,  nor  the  barbarians  overturning  the  empire  and  breaking  it  in 
pieces^  nor  the  Mussulmen  ruling  Asia  and  Africa  and  menacing  the  independ- 
ence of  Europe,  knew,  or  could  know,  that  they  were  the  instruments  in  the 
great  designs  whereof  we  admire  the  execution. 

I  mean  to  show  from  this,  that  when  we  have  to  do  with  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, when  we  collect  and  analyze  the  facts  which  distinguish  its  march,  it  is 
not  necessary,  or  even  often  proper,  to  suppose  that  the  men  who  have  contri- 
buted to  it  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  understood,  to  the  full  extent,  the 
results  of  their  own  efforts.  It  is  glory  enough  for  a  man  to  be  pointed  out  as 
the  chosen  instrument  of  Providence,  without  the  necessity  of  attributing  to  him 
ffreat  ability  or  lofty  ambition.  It  is  enough  to  observe  that  a  ray  of  light  has 
descended  from  heaven  and  illumined  his  brow;  it  is  of  little  importance 
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whether  he  foresaw  that  this  ray,  by  refleotioiiy  was  destined  to  shed  a  brilliant 
light  on  futare  generations.  Little  men  are  commonly  smaller  than  they  think 
themselves,  but  great  men  are  often  greater  than  they  imagine ;  if  they  do  not 
know  all  their  grandeur,  it  is  because  they  are  ignorant  that  they  are  the  instru* 
ments  of  tlie  high  designs  of  Providence.  Another  observation  which  we  ought 
always  to  have  present  in  the  study  of  these  great  events  is,  that  we  should  not 
expect  to  find  there  a  system,  the  connection  and  harmony  of  which  are  apparent 
at  the  first  coup  d*<Bil.  We  must  expect  to  see  some  irregularities  and  objects 
of  an  unpleasant  aspect ;  it  is  necessary  to  ffuard  against  the  childish  impatience 
of  anticipating  the  time  ^  it  is  indispensable  to  abandon  that  desire  which  we 
always  have,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  which  always  urges  us  to  seek 
every  thing  in  conformity  with  our  own  ideas,  and  to  see  every  thing  advance 
in  the  way  most  pleasing  to  us. 

Do  you  not  see  nature  herself  so  varied,  so  rich,  so  grand,  lavish  her  trea- 
sures in  disorder,  hide  her  inestimable  precious  stones  and  her  most  valuable 
veins  of  metal  in  masses  of  earth  ?  See  how  she  presents  huge  chains  of  moun- 
tains, inaccessible  rocks,  and  fearful  precipices,  in  contrast  with  her  wide  and 
smiling  plains.  Do  you  not  observe  this  apparent  disorder,  this  prodigality,  in 
the  midst  of  which  numberless  agents  work,  in  secret  concert,  to  produce  the 
admirable  whole  which  enchants  our  eyes  and  ravishes  the  lover  of  nature  ?  So 
with  society ;  the  facts  are  dispersed,  scattered  here  and  there,  frequently  offer- 
ing no  appearance  of  order  or  concert ;  events  succeed  each  other,  act  on  each 
other,  without  the  design  being  discovered;  men  unite,  separate,  co-operate, 
and  contend,  and  nevertheless  time,  that  indispensable  agent  in  the  production 
of  great  works,  goes  on,  and  all  is  accomplished  according  to  the  destinies  marked 
out  in  the  secrets  of  the  Eternal. 

This  is  the  march  of  humanity ;  this  is  the  rule  for  the  philosophic  study  of 
history ;  this  is  the  way  to  comprehend  the  influence  of  those  productive  ideas, 
of  those  powerful  institutions,  which  from  time  to  time  appear  among  men  to 
change  the  face  of  the  earth.  When  in  a  study  of  this  kind  we  discover  acting 
at  the  bottom  of  things  a  productive  idea,  a  powerful  institution,  the  mind,  far 
from  being  frightened  at  meeting  with  some  irregularities,  is  inspired,  on  the 
contrary,  with  fresh  courage ;  for  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  idea  is  full  of  truth, 
that  the  institution  is  fraught  with  life,  when  we  see  them  pass  through  the 
chaos  of  ages,  and  come  safe  out  of  the  frightful  ordeals.  Of  what  importance 
is  it  that  certain  men  were  not  influenced  by  the  idea,  that  they  did  not  answer 
the  object  of  the  institution,  if  the  latter  has  survived  its  revolutions,  and  the 
former  has  not  been  swallowed  up  in  the  stormy  sea  of  the  passions  ?  To  men- 
tion the  weaknesses,  the  miseries,  the  faults,  the  crimes  of  men,  is  to  make  the 
most  eloquent  apology  for  the  idea  and  the  institution. 

In  viewing  men  in  this  way,  we  do  not  take  them  out  of  their  proper  places, 
and  we  do  not  require  from  them  more  than  is  reasonable.  We  see  them 
enclosed  in  the  deep  bed  of  the  great  torrent  of  events,  and  we  do  not  attribute 
to  their  intellects,  or  to  their  will,  any  thing  that  exceeds  the  sphere  appointed 
for  them ;  we  do  not,  however,  fail  to  appreciate  in  a  proper  manner  the  nature 
and  the  greatness  of  the  works  in  which  they  take  part,  but  we  avoid  giving  to 
them  an  exaggerated  importance,  by  honoring  them  with  eulogiums  which  they 
do  not  deserve,  or  reproaching  them  unjustly.  Times  and  circumstances  are  not 
monstrously  confounded;  the  observer  sees  with  calmness  and  sang  /roid  the 
events  which  pass  before  his  eyes;  he  speaks  not  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne 
as  he  would  of  that  of  Napoleon,  and  is  not  hurried  into  bitter  invectives  against 
Gregory  YII.  because  he  did  not  adopt  the  same  line  of  political  conduct  as 
Gregory  XVI. 

Observe  that  I  do  not  ask  from  the  philosophical  historian  an  impassive  indif- 
ference to  good  and  evil^  to  justice  and  injustice ;  I  do  not  obim  indulgence  for 
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Tioe,  nor  would  I  refuse  to  yirtae  its  enlogj.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  that 
school  of  historic  fatalism,  which  would  bring  back  to  the  world  the  destiny  of 
the  ancients ;  a  school  which,  if  it  acquired  influence,  would  corrupt  the  best 
part  of  history,  and  stifle  the  most  generous  emotions.  I  see  in  the  march  of 
society  a  plan,  a  harmony,  but  not  a  blind  necessity ;  I  do  not  believe  that 
events  are  mingled  up  together  indiscriminately  in  the  dark  urn  of  destiny,  nor 
that  fatalism  holds  the  world  enclosed  in  an  iron  circle.  But  I  see  a  wonderful 
chain  stretching  over  the  course  of  centuries,  a  chain  which  does  not  fetter  the 
movements  of  individuals  or  of  nations,  and  which  accommodates  itself  to  the 
ebb  and  flow  which  are  required  by  the  nature  of  things ;  at  its  touch  great 
thoughts  arise  in  the  minds  of  men :  this  golden  chain  is  suspended  by  the  hand 
of  the  Eternal,  it  is  the  work  of  infinite  intelligence  and  ineffable  love. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


DID   THBRB   EXIST  AT  THE   EPOCH  WHEN  CHRISTIANITY  APPEARED   ANY 

OTHER  PRINCIPLE   OF  REGENERATION? 

In  what  condition  did  Ohristianity  find  the  world  ?  This  is  a  question  which 
ought  to  fix  all  our  attention,  if  we  wish  to  appreciate  correctly  the  blessings 
conferred  by  that  divine  religion  on  individuals  and  on  society,  if  we  are  desirous 
of  knowing  the  real  character  of  Christian  civilization.  Certainly  at  the  time 
when  Christianity  appeared,  society  presented  a  dark  picture.  Covered  with 
fine  appearances,  but  infected  to  the  heart  with  a  mortal  malady,  it  presented  an 
image  of  the  most  repugnant  corruption,  veiled  by  a  brilliant  garb  of  ostenta* 
tion  and  opulence.  Morality  was  without  reality,  manners  without  modesty, 
the  passions  without  restraint,  laws  without  authority,  and  religion  without  God. 
Ideas  were  at  the  mercy  of  prejudices,  of  religious  fanaticism,  and  philosophical 
subtilties.  Man  was  a  profound  mystery  to  himself ;  he  did  not  know  how  to 
estimate  his  own  dignity,  for  he  reduced  it  to  the  level  of  brutes ;  and  when  he 
attempted  to  exaggerate  its  importance,  he  did  not  know  how  to  confine  it  within 
the  limits  marked  out  by  reason  and  nature :  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  while  a  great  part  of  the  human  race  groaned  in  the  most  abject 
servitude,  heroes,  and  even  the  most  abominable  monsters,  were  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  gods. 

Such  elements  must,  sooner  or  later,  have  produced  social  dissolution.  Even 
if  the  violent  irruption  of  the  barbarians  had  not  taken  place,  society  must 
have  been  overturned  sooner  or  later,  for  it  did  not  possess  a  fertile  idea,  a 
consoling  thought,  or  a  beam  of  hope,  to  preserve  it  from  ruin. 

Idolatry  had  lost  its  strength ;  it  was  an  expedient  exhausted  by  time  and 
by  the  gross  abuse  which  the  passions  had  made  of  it.  Its  fragile  tissue  onoe 
exposed  to  the  dissolving  influence  of  philosophical  observation,  idolatry  was 
entirely  disgraced ;  and  if  the  rooted  force  of  habit  still  exercised  a  mechanical 
influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  influence  was  neither  capable  of  re-esta- 
blishing harmony  in  society,  nor  of  producing  that  fiery  enthusiasm  which 
inspires  great  actions — enthusiasm  which  in  virgin  hearts  may  be  excited  by 
superstition  the  most  irrational  and  absurd.  To  judge  of  them  by  the  relaxa- 
tion of  morals,  by  the  enervated  weakness  of  character,  by  the  effeminate 
luxury,  by  the  complete  abandonment  to  the  most  repulsive  amusements  and 
the  mcKst  shameful  pleasures,  it  is  clear  that  religioiis  ideas  no  longer  possessed 
the  majesty  of  the  heroic  aee ;  no  longer  efficacious,  they  only  exerted  on  men's 
minds  a  feeble  influence,  while  they  served  in  a  lamentable  manner  as  instru- 
ments of  dissolution.  Now  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  be  otherwise  :  nations 
who  had  obtained*  the  high  degree  of  cultivation  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans; 
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nations  who  had  heard  their  great  sages  dispute  on  the  grand  qaestions  of 
divinity  and  man,  could  not  continue  in  the  state  of  simplicity  which  was 
necessary  to  believe  with  good  faith  the  intolerable  absurdities  of  which  Pagan- 
ism is  full ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  disposition  of  mind  among  the 
ignorant  portion  of  the  people,  assuredly  those  who  were  raised  above  the  com* 
mon' standard  did  not  believe  them — ^those  who  listened  to  philosophers  as 
enlightened  as  Cicero,  and  who  daily  enjoyed  the  malicious  railleries  of  their 
satirical  poets. 

If  religion  was  impotent,  was  there  not  another  means,  viz.  knowledge? 
Before  we  examine  what  was  to  be  hoped  from  this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  knowledge  never  founded  a  society,  nor  was  it  ever  able  to  restore  one  that 
had  lost  its  balance.  In  looking  over  the  history  of  ancient  times,  we  find  at 
the  head  of  some  nations  eminent  men  who,  thanks  to  the  magic  influence  which 
they  exercised  over  others,  dictated  laws,  corrected  abuses,  rectified  ideas, 
reformed  morals,  and  established  a  government  on  wise  principles ',  thus  securing, 
in  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  manner,  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  those  who 
were  confided  to  their  care.  But  we  should  be  much  mistaken  if  we  imagined 
that  these  men  proceeded  according  to  what  we  call  scientific  combinations. 
Generally  simple  and  rude,  they  acted  according  to  the  impulses  of  their  gene« 
rons  hearts,  only  guided  by  the  wisdom  and  good  sense  of  the  father  of  a  family 
in  the  management  of  his  domestic  afiairs :  never  did  these  men  adopt  for  their 
rule  the  wretched  subtilties  which  we  call  theories,  the  crude  mass  of  ideas 
which  we  disguise  under  the  pompous  name  of  science.  Were  the  most  dis- 
tinguished days  of  Greece  those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  ?  The  proud  Eomans, 
who  conquered  the  world,  certainly  had  not  the  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge 
of  the  Augustan  age ;  and  yet  who  would  exchange  the  times  or  the  men  ? 

Modem  times  also  can  show  important  evidences  of  the  sterility  of  science 
in  creating  social  institutions ;  which  is  the  more  evident  as  the  practical  effects 
of  the  natural  sciences  are  the  more  visible.  It  seems  that  in  the  latter  sciences 
man  has  a  power  which  he  has  not  in  the  former;  although,  when  the  matter 
is  fully  examined,  the  difference  does  not  appear  so  great  as  at  the  first  view. 

Let  us  briefly  compare  their  respective  results. 

When  man  seeks  to  apply  the  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired  of  the  great 
laws  of  nature,  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  pay  respect  to  her ;  as,  whatever 
might  be  his  wishes,  his  weak  arm  could  not  cause  any  great  hotUeversementy  he 
is  obliged  to  make  his  attempts  limited  in  extent,  and  the  desire  of  success 
induces  him  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  laws  which  govern  the  bodies  he  has 
to  do  with.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  application  made  of  the  social 
sciences.  There  man  is  able  to  aet  directly  and  immediately  on  society  itself, 
on  its  eternal  foundations ;  he  does  not  consider  himself  necessarily  bound  to 
make  his  attempts  on  a  small  scale,  or  to  respect  the  eternal  laws  of  society ; 
he  is  able,  on  the  contrary,  to  imagine  those  laws  as  he  pleases,  indulge  in  as 
many  subtilties  as  he  thinks  proper,  and  bring  about  disasters  which  humanity 
laments.  Let  us  remember  the  extravagances  which  have  found  favor,  with 
respect  to  nature,  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  ancient  and  modem,  and  we 
shall  see  what  would  have  become  of  the  adinirable  machine  of  the  universe, 
if  philosophers  had  had  full  power  over  it.  Descartes  said,  "  Give  me  matter. 
and  motion,  and  I  will  form  a  world  V*  He  could  not  derange  an  atom  in  the 
system  of  the  universe.  Kousseau,  in  his  turn,  dreamed  of  placing  society  on 
a  new  basis,  and  he  upset  the  social  state.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  science, 
properly  so  called,  has  little  power  in  the  organization  of  society :  this  ought  to 
be  remembered  in  modern  times,  when  it  boasts  so  much  of  its  pretended  fer- 
tility. It  attributes  to  its  own  labors  what  is  the  frait  of  the  lapse  of  ages,  of 
the  instinctive  law  of  nations,  and-  sometimes  of  the  inspirations  of  genius; 
now  neither  this  instinct  of  nations  nor  genius  at  all  resembUs  science. 

H 
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But  without  pushing  any  farther  these  general  considerations,  which  are, 
BeverthelesS;  very  useful  in  leading  us  to  a  knowledge  of  man^  what  could  be 
hoped  from  the  false  light  of  science  which  was  preserved  in  the  ruins  of  th« 
ancient  schools  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of?  However  limited  the  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  philosophers,  even  the  most  distinguished,  may  have  been 
on  these  subjects,  we  must  allow  that  the  names  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aris- 
totle command  some  degree  of  respect,  and  that  amid  their  errors  and  mistakes 
they  give  us  thoughts  which  are  really  worthy  of  their  lofty  genius.  But  when 
Christianity  appeared,  the  germs  of  knowledge  planted  by  them  had  been  de- 
stroyed ;  dreams  had  taken  the  place  of  high  and  fruitful  thoughts,  the  love  of 
disputation  had  replaced  that  of  wisdom,  sophistry  and  subtil  ties  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  mature  judgment  and  severe  reasoning.  The  ancient  schools  had 
been  upset,  others  as  sterile  as  they  were  strange  had  been  formed  out  of  their 
ruins ;  on  all  sides  there  appeared  a  swarm  of  sophists  like  the  impure  insects 
which  announce  the  corruption  of  a  dead  body.  The  Church  has  preserved  for 
ns  a  very  valuable  means  of  judging  of  the  science  of  that  time,  in  the  history 
of  the  early  heresies.  Without  speaking  of  what  therein  deserves  all  our  in- 
dignation, as,  for  example,  their  profound  immorality,  can'  we  find  any  thing 
more  empty,  absurd,  or  pitiable  ?  (14) 

The  Roman  legislation,  so  praiseworthy  for  its  justice  and  equity,  its  wisdom 
and  prudence,  and  much  as  it  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious ornaments  of  ancient  civilization,  was  yet  incapable  of  preventing  the 
dissolution  with  which  society  was  threatened.  Never  did  it  owe  its  safety  to 
jurisconsults ;  so  great  a  work  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  action  of  jurisprudence. 
Let  us  suppose  the  laws  as  perfect  as  possible,  jurisprudence  carried  to  the 
highest  point,  jurisconsults  animated  by  the  purest  feelings  and  guided  by  the 
most  honest  intentions,  what  would  all  this  avail  if  the  heart  of  society  is  cor- 
rupt, if  moral  principles  have  lost  their  force,  if  manners  are  in  continual  oppo- 
sition with  lawsf  Let  us  consider  the  picture  of  Roman  manners  such  as  their 
own  historians  have  painted  them ;  we  shall  not  find  even  a  reflection  of  the 
equity,  justice,  and  good  sense  which  made  the  Roman  laws  deserve  the  glo- 
rious name  of  written  reason. 

To  give  a  proof  of  impartiality,  I  purposely  omit  the  blemishes  from  which 
the  Roman  law  was  certainly  not  exempt,  for  I  do  not  desire  to  be  accused  of 
wishing  to  lower  every  thing  which  is  not  the  work  of  Christianity.  Yet  I 
must  not  pass  over  in  silence  the  important  fact,  that  it  is  by  no  means  true 
that  Christianity  had  no  share  in  perfecting  the  jurisprudence  of  Rome;  I  do 
not  mean  merely  during  the  period  of  the  Christian  emperors,  which  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt,  but  even  at  a  prior  period.  It  is  certain  that  some  time  be- 
fore the  cominff  of  Jesus  Christ  the  number  of  the  Roman  laws  was  very  con- 
siderable, and  that  their  study  and  arrangement  already  occupied  the  attention 
of  many  of  the  most  illustrious  men.  We  know  from  Suetonius  (In  Cagsar. 
c.  44)  that  Julius  Csssar  had  undertaken  the  extremely  useful  task  of  con- 
densing into  a  small  number  of  books  those  which  were  the  most  select  and 
necessary  among  the  immense  collection  of  laws ;  a  similar  idea  occurred  to 
Cicero,  who  wrote  a  book  on  the  methodical  digest  of  the  civil  law  (de  j%ire 
nvili  in  arte  redigendo)^  as  Aulus  Gellius  attests.  (Noct.  Att.  lib.  i.  c.  22.) 
According  to  Tacitus,  this  work  also  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus.  Certainly  these  projects  show  that  legislation  was  not  in  its  infancy; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  Roman  law,  as  we  possess  it,  is  in  great  part 
the  product  of  later  ages.  Many  of  the  most  famous  jurists,  whose  opinions 
form  a  considerable  part  of  the  law,  lived  long  after  the  ooming  of  Jesus  Christ. 
As  to  the  constitutions  of  the  emperors,  their  very  names  remind  us  of  the 
time  when  thev  were  digested. 

These  facts  being  established,  I  shall  observe  that  it  does  not  follow  that  h^ 
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canse  the  emperors  and  jurists  were  pagans,  the  Christian  ideas  had  no  influenoe 
on  their  works.  The  number  of  Christians  was  immense  in  all  places ;  the 
cruelty  alone  with  which  they  had  been  persecuted,  the  heroic  courage  which 
they  had  displayed  in  the  face  of  torments  and  death,  must  have  drawn  upon 
them  the  attention  of  the  whole  world ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  this  should 
not  have  excited,  among  men  of  reflection,  curiosity  enough  to  examine  what 
this  new  religion  taught  its  proselytes.  The  reading  of  the  apologies  for  Chris- 
tianity already  written  in  the  first  ages  with  so  much  force  of  reasoning  and 
eloquence,  the  works  of  various  kindis  published  by  the  early  Fathers,  the  ho- 
milies of  Bishops  to  their  people,  contain  so  much  wisdom,  breathe  such  a  love 
for  truth  and  justice,  and  proclaim  so  loudly  the  eternal  principles  of  morality, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  their  influence  not  to  be  felt  even  by  those  who  con- 
demned the  religion  of  Christ.  When  doctrines  having  for  their  object  the 
greatest  questions  which  affect  man  are  spread  everywhere,  propagated  with  fer- 
vent zeal,  received  with  love  by  a  considerable  numbet  of  disciples,  and  main- 
tained by  the  talent  and  knowledge  of  illustrious  men,  these  doctrines  make  a 
profound  impression  in  all  directions,  and  affect  even  those  who  warmly  combat 
them.  Their  influence  in  this  case  is  imperceptible,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true 
and  real.  They  act  like  the  exhalations  which  impregnate  the  atmosphere;  with 
the  air  we  inhale  sometimes  death,  and  sometimes  a  salutary  odor  which  purifies 
and  strengthens  us. 

Such  must  necessarily  have  been  the  case  with  a  doctrine  which  was  preached 
in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  propagated  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  the  truth 
of  which,  sealed  by  torrents  of  blood,  was  defended  by  writers  such  as  Justin, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  IrensBUs,  and  Tertullian.  The  profound  wisdom,  the 
ravishing  beauty  of  these  doctrines,  explained  by  the  Christian  doctors,  must 
have  called  attention  to  the  sources  whence  they  flowed ;  it  was  natural  that 
curiosity  thus  excited  should  put  the  holy  Scriptures  into  the  hands  of  many 
philosophers  and  jurists.  Would  it  be  strange  if  Epictetus  had  imbibed  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  if  the  oracles  of  jurispru- 
dence had  imperceptibly  received  the  inspiration  of  a  religion  whose  power, 
spreading  in  a  wonderful  manner,  took  possession  of  all  ranks  of  society? 
Burning  zeal  for  truth  and  justice,  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  grand  ideas  of  the 
dignity  of  man,  the  continued  themes  of  Christian  instruction,  could  not  remain 
confined  among  the  children  of  the  Church.  More  or  less  rapidly  they  pene- 
trated all  classes ;  and  when,  by  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  they  acquired 
political  influence  and  imperial  authority,  it  was  only  the  repetition  of  an  ordi- 
nary phenomenon ;  when  a  system  has  become  very  powerful  in  the  social  order, 
it  ends  by  exerting  an  empire,  or  at  least  an  influence,  in  the  political. 

I  leave  these  observations  to  the  judgment  of  thinking  men  with  perfect  con- 
fidence }  I  am  sure  that  if  they  do  not  adopt  them,  at  legist  they  will  not  consider 
them  unworthy  of  reflection.  We  live  at  a  time  fruitful  in  great  events,  and 
when  important  revolutions  have  taken  place ;  therefore  we  are  better  able  to 
understand  the  immense  effects  of  indirect  and  slow  influences,  the  powerful 
ascendency  of  ideas,  and  the  irresistible  force  with  which  doctrines  work  their 
way. 

To  this  want  of  vital  principles  capable  of  regenerating  society,  to  all  those 
elements  of  dissolution  which  society  contained  within  itself,  was  joined  another 
evil  of  no  slight  importance, — ^the  vice  of  its  political  organization.  The  world 
being  under  the  yoke  of  Rome,  hundreds  of  nations  differing  in  manners  and 
customs  were  heaped  together  in  confusion,  like  spoils  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
constrained  to  form  a  factitious  body,  like  trophies  placed  upon  a  spear.  The 
unity  of  the  government  being  violent,  could  not  be  advantageous ;  and  more* 
over,  as  it  was  despotic,  from  the  emperor  down  to  the  lowest  pro-consul,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  could  not  produce  any  other  result  than  the  debasement  and 
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degradation  of  nations,  and  that  it  waa  impossible  for  them  to  display  that  ele- 
ration  and  energy  of  character  which  are  the  precious  fruit  of  a  feeling  of  self* 
dignity  and  love  for  national  independence.  If  Rome  had  preserved  her  ancient 
manners;  if  she  had  retained  in  her  bosom  warriors  as  celebrated  for  the  sim- 
plicity and  austerity  of  their  lives  as  for  the  renown  of  their  victories,  some  of 
the  qualities  of  the  conquerors  might  have  been  communicated  to  the  conquered, 
as  a  young  and  robust  heart  reanimates  with  its  vigor  a  body  attenuated  by  dis- 
ease. Unfortunately  such  was  not  the  case.  The  Fabiuses,  the  Camilluses,  the 
Soipios,  would  not  have  acknowledged  their  unworthy  posterity;  Home,  the 
ihistress  of  the  world,  like  a  slave,  was  trodden  under  the  feet  of  monsters  who 
mounted  to  the  throne  by  perjury  and  violence,  stained  their  sceptres  with  cor- 
ruption and  cruelty,  and  fell  by  the  hands  of  assassins.  The  authority  of  the 
Senate  and  people  had  disappeared ;  only  vain  imitations  of  them  were  lefty 
vestigia  morientis  libertatin,  as  Tacitus  calls  them,  vestiges  of  expiring  liberty; 
and  this  royal  people,  who  formerly  disposed  of  kingdoms,  consulships,  legions, 
and  all,  then  thought  only  of  two  things,  food  and  games, 

"  Qui  dabat  olim 
Imperium,  fasces,  legiones,  omnia,  nuno  se 
Gonttnet,  atqne  duas  tantam  res  anxius  optat» 
Panem  et  Giroenses." — Juybkal,  Satire  x. 

At  length,  in  the  plenitude  of  time  Christianity  appeared ;  and  without  an- 
nouncing any  change  in  political  forms,  without  intermeddling  in  the  temporal 
and  earthly,  it  brought  to  mankind  a  twofold  salvation,  by  calling  them  to  the 
path  of  eternal  felicity,  but  at  the  same  time  bountifully  supplying  them  with 
the  only  means  of  preservation  from  social  dissolution,  the  germ  of  a. regenera- 
tion slow  and  pacific,  but  grand,  immense,  and  lasting,  and  secure  from  the 
revolutions  of  ages ;  and  this  preservative  against  social  dissolution,  this  germ 
of  invaluable  improvements,  was  a  pure  and  lofty  doctrine,  diffused  among  all 
mankind,  without  exception  of  age,  sex,  and  condition,  as  the  rain  which  falls 
like  a  mild  dew  on  an  arid  and  thirsty  soil.  No  religion  has  ever  equalled 
Christianity  in  knowledge  of  the  hidden  means  of  influencing  man ;  none  has 
ever,  when  doing  so,  paid  so  high  a  compliment  to  his  dignity;  and  Christianity 
has  always  adopted  the  principle,  that  the  first  step  in  gaining  possession  of  the 
whole  man  is  that  of  gaining  his  mind ;  and  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  either 
to  destroy  evil  or  to  effect  good,  to  adopt  intellectual  means :  thereby  it  has 
given  a  mortal  blow  to  the  systems  of  violence  which  prevailed  before  its  exist- 
ence; it  has  proclaimed  the  wholesome  truth,  that  in  influencing  men,  the 
weakest  and  most  unworthy  method  is  force ;  a  fruitful  and  beneficial  truth, 
which  opened  to  humanity  a  new  and  happy  future.  Only  since  the  Christian 
era  do  we  find  the  lessons  of  the  sublimest  philosophy  taught  to  all  classes  of 
the  people,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  The  loftiest  truths  relating  to  GkKl 
and  man,  the  rules  of  the  purest  morality,  are  not  communicated  to  a  chosen 
number  of  disciples  in  hidden  and  mysterious  instructions ;  the  philosophy  of 
Christianity  has  been  bolder ;  it  has  ventured  to  reveal  to  man  the  whole  naked 
truth,  and  that  in  public,  with  a  loud  voice,  and  that  generous  boldness  which 
is  the  inseparable  companion  of  the  truth.  ^^  That  which  I  tell  you  in  the  dark, 
speak  ye  in  the  light ;  and  that  which  you  hear  in  the  ear,  preach  ye  upon  the 
housetop."  (Matt.  x.  27.) 

As  soon  as  Christianity  and  Paganism  met  face  to  face,  the  superiority  of  the 
former  was  rendered  palpable,  not  only  by  its  doctrines  themselves,  but  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  propagated  them.  It  might  easily  be  imagined  that  a  reli- 
gion so  wise  and  pure  in  its  teachings,  and  which,  in  propagating  them,  addressed 
itself  directly  to  the  mind  and  heart,  must  quickly  drive  from  its  usurped  domi- 
nion the  religion  of  imposture  and  falsehood.  And,  indeed,  what  did  Paganism 
do  for  the  good  of  man  ?    What  moral  truths  did  it  teach  r    How  did  it  ohedc 
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the  comiption  of  manners?  "Ab  to  morals/'  says  St.  Augustine^  ^^wby  have 
not  the  gods  chosen  to  take  care  of  those  of  their  adorers,  and  prevent  their 
irregolarities  ?  As  to  the  true  God,  it  is  with  justice  that  He  has  neglected 
those  vho  did  not  serve  Him.  But  whence  comes  it  that  those  gods,  the  pro- 
hibition of  whose  worship  is  comphiined  of  by  ungrateful  men,  have  not  esta- 
blished laws  to  lead  their  adorers  to  virtue  ?  Was  it  not  reasonable  that,  as 
men  undertook  their  mysteries  and  sacrifices,  the  gods,  on  their  side,  should 
undertake  to  regulate  the  manners  and  actions  of  men  ?  It  is  replied,  that  no 
one  is  wicked  but  because  he  wishes  to  be  so.  Who  doubts  this  ?  but  the  gods 
ought  not  on  that  account  to  conceal  from  their  worshippers  precepts  that  might 
serve  to  make  them  practise  virtue.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  under  the 
obligation  of  publishing  those  precepts  aloud^  of  admonishing  and  rebuking 
sinners  by  their  prophets ;  of  publicly  threatening  punishment  to  those  who 
did  evil,  and  promising  rewards  to  those  who  did  well.  Was  there  ever  heard, 
in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  a  loud  and  generous  voice  teaching  any  thing  of  the 
kind  ?"  (De  Oivtt.  lib.  ii.  c.  4.)  The  holy  doctor  afterwards  paints  a  dark  pio- 
ture  of  the  infamies  and  abominations  which  were  committed  in  the  spectacles 
and  sacred  games  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  gods — ^games  and  shows  at  which 
he  had  himself  assisted  in  his  youth ;  he  continues  thus :  ''  Thence  it  comes 
that  these  divinities  have  taken  no  care  to  regulate  the  morals  of  the  cities  and 
nations  who  adore  them,  or  to  avert  by  their  threats  those  dreadful  evils  which 
injure  not  only  fields  and  vineyards,  houses  and  properties,  or  the  body  which 
is  subject  to  the  mind,  but  the  mind  itself,  the  directress  of  the  body,  which 
was  drenched  with  their  iniquities.  Or  if  it  be  pretended  that  they  did  make 
such  menaces,  let  them  be  sh^wn  and  proved  to  us.  But  let  there  not  be  alleged 
a  few  secret  words  whispered  in  the  ears  of  a  small  number  of  persons,  and 
which,  with  a  great  deal  of  mystery,  were  to  teach  virtue.  It  is  necessary  to 
point  out,  to  name  the  places  consecrated  to  the  assemblies — not  those  in  which 
were  celebrated  games  with  lascivious  words  and  gestures ;  not  those  feasts  called 
fuitesy  and  which  were  solemnized  with  the  most  unbridled  license ;  but  the 
assemblies  where  the  people  were  instructed  in  the  precepts  of  the  gods  for  the 
repression  of  avarice,  moderating  ambition,  restraining  immodesty ;  those  where 
these  unfortunate  beings  learn  what  Perseus  desires  them  to  know,  when  he 
says,  in  severe  language,  '  Learn,  0  unhappy  mortals,  the  reason  of  things, 
what  we  are,  why  we  come  into  the  world,  what  we  ought  to  do,  how  miserable 
is  the  term  of  our  career,  what  bounds  we  ought  to  prescribe  to  ourselves  in  the 
pursuit  of  riches,  what  use  we  ought  to  mvike  of  them,  what  we  owe  to  our 
neighbor,  in  fine,  the  obligations  we  owe  to  the  rank  we  occupy  among  m6n.' 
Let  them  tell  us  in  what  places  they  have  been  accustomed  to  instruct  the 
people  in  these  things  by  order  of  the  gods ;  let  them  show  us  these  places,  as 
we  show  them  churches  built  for  this  purpose  wherever  the  Christian  religion 
has  been  established."  (De  Cimt,  lib.  ii.  c.  6.)  This  divine  religion  was  too 
deeply  acquainted  with  tiie  heart  of  man  ever  to  foreet  the  weakness  and  incon- 
stancy which  characterize  it;  and  hence  it  has  ever  been  her  invariable  rule  of 
conduct  unceasingly  to  inculcate  to  him,  with  untiring  patience,  the  salutary 
truths  on  which  his  temporal  well-being  and  eternal  happiness  depend.  Man 
easily  forgets  moral  truths  when  he  is  not  constantly  reminded  of  them^  or  if 
they  remain  in  his  mind,  they  are  there  like  sterile  seeds,  and  do  not  fertilize 
his  heart.  It  is  good  and  highly  salutary  for  parents  constantly  to  communi- 
cate this  instruction  to  their  children,  and  that  it  should  be  made  the  principal 
object  of  private  education ;  but  it  is  necessary,  moreover,  that  there  should  be 
a  public  ministry,  never  losing  sight  of  it,  diffusing  it  amons  all  classes  and 
Ages,  repairing  the  negligences  of  families,  and  reviving  recollections  and  im* 
pressions  which  the  passions  and  time  constantly  efface. 

This  system  of  constant  preaching  and  instruction^  practised  at  all  times  and 
12  h2 
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in  all  places  by  the  Catholic  Church,  is  so  important  for  the  enlightenment  and 
morality  of  nations,  that  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  good,  that  the  first 
Protestants,  in  spite  of  their  desire  to  destroy  all  the  practices  of  the  Church, 
have  nevertheless  preserved  that  of  preaching.  We  need  not  be  insensible  on 
this  account  to  the  evils  produced  at  certain  times  by  the  declamation  of  some 
factious  or  fanatical  ministers ;  but  as  unity  had  been  broken,  as  the  people  had 
been  precipitated  into  the  perilous  paths  of  schism,  we  say  that  it  must  have 
been  extremely  useful  for  the  preservation  of  the  most  important  notions  with 
respect  to  God  and  man  and  the  fundamental  maxims  of  morality,  that  such 
truths  should  be  frequently  explained  to  the  people  by  men  who  had  long  studied 
them  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  No  doubt  the  mortal  blow  given  to  the  hierarchy 
by  the  Protestant  system,  and  the  degradation  of  the  priesthood  which  was  the 
consequence,  have  deprived  its  preachers  of  the  sacred  characteristics  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  no  doubt  it  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  efficacy  of  their  preachers, 
that  they  cannot  present  themselves  as  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  and  that  they 
are  only,  as  an  able  writer  has  said,  men  clothed  in  Uack,  who  mount  the  pvlpit 
evert/  Sunday  to  speak  reasonable  things;  but  at  least  the  people  continue  to 
hear  some  fragments  of  the  excellent  moral  discourses  contained  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  they  have  often  before  their  eyes  the  edifying  examples  spread  over 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and,  what  is  still  more  precious,  they  are  reminded 
frequently  of  the  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,— of  that  admirable  life,  the 
model  of  all  perfection,  which,  even  when  considered  in  a  human  point  of  view, 
is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  purest  sanctity  par  excellence,  the  noblest  code 
of  morality  that  was  ever  seen,  the  realization  of  the  finest  beau  ideal  that  phi- 
losophy in  its  loftiest  thoughts  has  ever  conceived  under  human  form,  and  which 
poetry  has  ever  imagined  in  its  most  brilliant  dreams.  This  we  say  is  useful 
and  highly  salutary ;  for  it  will  always  be  salutary  for  nations  to  be  nourished 
with  the  wholesome  food  of  moral  truths,  and  to  be  excited  to  virtue  bv  such 
sublime  examples. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


DIFFICULTIES  WHICH  CHRISTIANITY  HAD  TO  OVERCOME  IN  THE  WORK  OF 
SOCIAL  REGENERATION. — OF  SLAVERY. — COULD  IT  BE  DESTROYED  WITH 
MORE   PROMPTNESS   THAN   IT  WAS  BY  CHRISTIANITY? 

Although  the  Church  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  the  propagation 
of  truth,  although  she  was  convinced  that  to  destroy  the  shapeless  mass  of  im- 
morality and  degradation  that  met  her  sight,  her  first  care  should  be  to  expose 
error  to  the  dissolving  fire  of  true  doctrines,  she  did  not  confine  herself  to  this; 
but,  descending  to  real  life,  and  following  a  system  full  of  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, she  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  humanity  to  taste  the  precious 
fruit  which  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  produce  even  in  temporal  things.  The 
Church  was  not  only  n  great  and  fruitful  school ;  she  was  also  a  regenerative  asso- 
ciation ;  she  did  not  diffuse  her  general  doctrines  by  throwing  them  abroad  at 
hazard,  merely  hoping  that  they  would  fructify  with  time ;  she  developed  them 
in  all  their  relations,  applied  them  to  all  subjects,  inoculated  laws  and  manners 
with  them,  and  realized  them  in  institutions  which  afforded  silent  but  eloquent 
instructions  to  future  generations.  Nowhere  was  the  dignity  of  man  acknow- 
ledged, slavery  reigned  everywhere;  degraded  woman  was  dishonored  by  the 
corruption  of  manners,  and  debased  by  the  tyranny  of  man.  The  feelings  of 
humanity  were  trodden  under  foot,  infants  were  abandoned,  the  sick  and  aged 
were  neglected,  barbarity  and  cruelty  were  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  atro- 
city in  the  prevaihng  laws  of  war;  in  finci  on  the  summit  of  the  social  edifice 
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was  seen  an  odious  tyranny,  sustained  by  military  force,  and  looking  down  with 
an  eye  of  contempt  on  the  nnfortnnate  nations  that  lay  in  fetters  at  its  feet. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  it  certainly  was  no  slight  task  to  remove  error,  to 
reform  and  improve  manners,  abolish  slavery,  correct  the  vices  of  legislation, 
impose  a  check  on  power,  and  make  it  harmonize  with  the  public  interest,  give 
new  life  to  individuals,  and  reorganize  family  and  society ;  and  yet  nothing  less 
than  this  was  done  by  the  Church.  Let  us  begin  with  slavery.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter which  is  the  more  to  be  fathomed,  as  it  is  a  question  eminently  calculated 
to  excite  our  curiosity  and  affect  our  hearts.  What  abolished  slavery  among 
Christian  nations  ?  Was  it  Christianity  ?  Was  it  Christianity  alone,  by  its 
lofty  ideas  on  human  dignity,  by  its  maxims  and  its  spirit  of  fraternity  and 
charity,  and  also  by  its  prudent,  gentle,  and  beneficent  conduct  ?  I  trust  I  shall 
prove  that  it  was.  No  one  now  ventures  to  doubt  that  the  Church  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  this  is  a  truth  too  clear  and  evi- 
dent to  be  questioned.  M.  Guizot  acknowledges  the  successful  efforts  with 
which  the  Church  labored  to  improve  the  social  condition.  He  says :  ''  No  one 
doubts  that  she  struggled  obstinately  against  the  great  vices  of  the  social  state; 
for  example,  against  slavery.''  But,  in  the  next  line,  and  as  if  he  were  reluct- 
ant to  establish  without  any  restriction  a  fact  which  must  necessarily  excite  in 
favor  of  the  Catholic  Church  the  sympathies  of  all  humanity,  he  adds :  "  It 
has  been  often  repeated  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  modem  world  was 
entirely  due  to  Christianity.  I  believe  that  this  is  saying  too  much ;  slavery 
existed  for  a  long  time  in  the  bosom  of  Christian  society  without  exciting  aston- 
ishment or  much  opposition."  M.  Guizot  is  much  mistaken  if  he  expects  to 
prove  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  ndt  due  exclusively  to  Christianity,  by 
the  mere  representation  that  slavery  existed  for  a  long  time  amid  Christian 
society.  To  proceed  logically,  he  must  first  see  whether  the  sudden  abolition 
of  it  was  possible,  if  the  spirit  of  peace  and  order  which  animates  the  Church 
could  allow  her  rashly  to  enter  on  an  enterprise  which,  without  gaining  the  de- 
sired object,  might  have  convulsed  the  world.  The  number  of  slaves  was  im- 
mense ;  slavery  was  deeply  rooted  in  laws,  manners,  ideas,  and  interests,  indi- 
vidual and  social ;  a  fatal  system,  no  doubt,  but  the  eradication  of  which  all  at 
once  it  would  have  been  rash  to  attempt,  as  its  roots  had  penetrated  deeply  and 
spread  widely  in  the  bowels  of  the  land. 

In  a  census  of  Athens  there  were  reckoned  20,000  citizens  and  40,000  slaves; 
in  the  Peloponncsian  war  no  less  than  20,000  passed  over  to  the  enemy.  This 
we  learn  from  Thucydides.  The  same  author  tells  us,  that  at  Chio  the  number 
of  slaves  was  very  considerable,  and  that  thcir*defection,  when  they  passed  over 
to  the  Athenians,  reduced  their  masters  to  great  extremities.  In  general,  the 
number  of  slaves  was  so  very  great  everjrwhere  that  the  public  safety  was  often 
compromised  thereby.  Therefore  it  was  necessary  to  take  precautions  to  prevent 
their  acting  in  concert.  "  It  is  necessary,"  says  Plato  (JDial.  6,  de  Leg.\ 
"  that  slaves  should  not  be  of  the  same  country,  and  that  they  should  differ  as 
much  as  possible  in  manners  and  desires;  for  experience  has  many  times  shown, 
in  the  frequent  defections  which  have  been  witnessed,  among  the  Messenians, 
and  in  other  cities  that  had  a  great  number  of  slaves  of  the  same  language,  that 
great  evils  commonly  result  from  it."  Aristotle  in  his  Government  (b.  i.  c.  5) 
gives  various  rules  as  to  the  manner  in  which  slaves  ought  to  be  treated ;  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  PlatO;  for  he  says :  ^'  That  there 
should  not  be  many  slaves  of  the  same  country."  He  tells  us  in  his  Politics 
(b.  ii.  c.  7),  "  That  the  Thessalians  were  reduced  to  great  embarrassments  on 
account  of  the  number  of  their  Penestes,  a  sort  of  slaves ;  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened to  the  Spartans  on  account  of  the  Helotes.  The  Penestes  have  often 
rebelled  in  Thessaly ;  and  the  Spartans,  during  their  reverses,  have  been  me* 
naced  by  the  plots  of  the  Helotes."     This  was  a  difficulty  which  required  tho 
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serions  attention  of  politicians.  They  did  not  know  how  to  prevent  the  inoon- 
yeniences  induced  by  this  immense  multitade  of  slaves.  Aristotle  laments  the 
difficulty  there  was  in  finding  the  best  way  of  treating  them ;  and  we  see  that 
it  was  the  subject  of  grave  cares;  I  will  transcribe  his  own  words :  ''In  tmth,'' 
he  says,  ''  the  manner  in  which  this  class  of  men  ought  to  be  treated  is  a  thing 
difficult  and  full  of  embarrassment ;  for  if  they  are  treated  mildly,  they  becomn 
insolent,  and  wish  to  become  equal  to  their  masters ;  if  they  are  treated  harshly, 
they  conceive  hatred,  and  conspire.'^ 

At  Rome,  the  multitude  of  slaves  was  such  that  when,  at  a  certain  period,  it 
was  proposed  to  give  them  a  distinctive  dress,  the  Senate  opposed  the  measure^ 
fearing  that  if  they  knew  their  own  numbers  the  public  safety  would  be  endan- 
e^red ;  and  certainly  this  precaution  was  not  vain,  for  already,  a  long  time  be- 
rore,  the  slaves  had  caused  great  commotions  in  Italy.  Plato,  in  support  of  the  ad* 
vice  which  I  have  just  quoted,  states,  ''  That  the  slaves  had  frequently  devastated 
Italy  with  piracy  and  robbery.''  In  more  recent  times  Spartacus,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  slaves,  was  the  terror  of  that  country  for  some  time,  and  engaged 
the  best  generals  of  Rome.  The  number  of  slaves  had  reached  such  an  excess, 
that  many  masters  reckoned  them  by  hundreds.  When  the  Prefect  of  Rome, 
Pedanius  Secundus,  was  assassinated,  four  hundred  slaves  who  belonged  to  him 
were  put  to  death.  (^Tac,  Ann,  b.  xiv.)  Pudentila,  the  wife  of  Apulcius,  had 
so  many  that  she  gave  four  hundred  to  her  son.  They  became  a  matter  of 
pomp,  and  the  Romans  vied  with  each  other  in  their  number.  When  asked 
this  question,  qttod  paacit  servos^  how  many  slaves  does  Jie  keep,  according  to 
the  expression  of  Juvenal  (Sal,  3,  v.  140),  they  wished  to  be  able  to  show  a 
great  number.  The  thing  had  reached  such  a  pass  that,  according  to  Pliny,  the 
cortege  of  a  family  resembled  an  army. 

It  was  not  only  in  Greece  and  Italy  that  this  abundance  of  slaves  was  found ; 
at  Tyre  they  arose  against  their  masters,  and,  by  their  immense  numbers,  they 
were  able  to  massacre  them  all.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  barbarous  nktions, 
without  speaking  of  some  the  best  known,  we  learn  from  Herodotus  that  the 
Scythians,  on  their  return  from  Media,  found  their  slaves  in  rebellion,  and  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  country  to  them.  Cadsar  in  his  Commentaries  (de 
Bello  Gall.  lib.  vi.)  bears  witness  to  the  multitude  of  slaves  in  Gaul.  As  their 
number  was  everywhere  so  considerable,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  preach  freedom  to  them  without  setting  the  world  on  fire.  Unhappily  we 
have,  in  modern  times,  the  means  of  forming  a  comparison  which,  although  on 
an  infinitely  smaller  scale,  will  answer  our  purpose.  In  a  colony  where  black 
slaves  abound,  who  would  venture  to  set  them  at  liberty  all  at  once  ?  Now  how 
much  are  the  difficulties  increased,  what  colossal  dimensions  does  not  the  dan- 
ger assume,  when  you  have  to  do,  not  with  a  colony,  but  with  the  world  ?  Their 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  rendered  them  incapable  of  turning  such  an 
advantage  to  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  society ;  in  their  debasement,  urged 
on  by  the  hatred  an*d  the  desire  of  vengeance  which  ill-treatment  had  excited  in 
their  minds,  they  would  have  repeated,  on  a  large  scale,  the  bloody  scenes 
with  which  they  had  already,  in  former  times,  stained  the  pages  of  history ',  and 
what  would  then  have  happened  ?  Society,  thus  endangered,  would  have  b^en 
put  on  its  guard  aeainst  principles  favoring  liberty  -,  henceforth  it  would  have 
regarded  them  with  prejudice  and  suspicion,  and  the  chains  of  servitude,  instead 
of  being  loosened,  would  have  been  the  more  firmly  riveted.  Out  of  this  im- 
mense mass  of  rude,  savage  men,  set  at  liberty  without  preparation,  it  was 
impossible  for  social  organization  to  arise;  for  social  organization  is  not  the 
creation  of  a  moment,  especially  with  such  elements  as  these ,  and  in  this  case, 
since  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  choose  between  slavery  and  the  annihila^ 
tion  of  social  order,  the  instinct  of  preservation,  which  animates  society  as  well 
as  all  beings,  would  undoubtedly  have  brought  about  the  continuation  of  slavery 
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where  it  BiiU  existed,  and  ito  re-establishment  where  it  had  been  destroyed. 
Those  who  complain  that  Christianity  did  not  aooomplish  the  work  of  abolishing 
aUvery  with  sufficient  promptitude,  should  remember  that,  even  supposing  a 
sadden  or  yery  rapid  emancipation  possible,  and  to  say  nothing  of  the  bloody 
revolutions  which  would  necessarily  have  been  the  result,  the  mere  force  of 
drcumstances,  by  the  insurmountable  difficulties  which  it  would  have  raised^ 
would  have  rendered  such  a  measure  absolutely  useless.  Let  us  lay  aside  all 
social  and  political  considerations,  and  apply  ourselves  to  the  economical  question. 
First,  it  was  necessary  to  change  all  the  relations  of  property.  The  slaves. 
played  a  principal  part  therein ;  they  cultivated  the  land,  and  worked  as  me- 
chimics ;  in  a  word,  among  them  was  distributed  all  that  is  called  labor ;  and 
this  distribution  being  made  on  the  supposition  of  slavery,  to  take  away  this 
would  have  made  a  disruption,  the  ultimate  consequences  of  which  could  not 
be  estimated.  I  will  suppose  that  violent  spoliations  had  taken  place,  that  a 
r^Nirtition  or  equalization  of  property  had  been  attempted,  that  lands  had  been 
distributed  to  the  emancipated,  and  that  the  richest  proprietors  had  been  com- 
pelled to  hold  the  pickaxe  and  the  plough ;  I  will  suppose  all  these  absurdities 
and  mad  dreams  to  be  realized,  and  I  say  that  this  would  have  been  no  remedy; 
for  we  must  not  forget  that  the  production  of  the  means  of  subsistence  must  be 
in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  those  they  are  intended  to  support,  and  that  this 
proportion  would  have  been  destroyed  by  the  abolition  of  slavety.  The  pro- 
duction was  regulated,  not  exactly  according  to  the  number  of  the  individuals 
who  then  existed,  but  on  the  supposition  that  the  majority  were  slaves;  now  we 
know  that  the  wants  of  a  freeman  are  greater  than  those  of  a  slave. 
-  If  at  the  present  time,  after  eighteen  centuries,  when  ideas  have  been  cor- 
rected, manners  softened,  laws  ameliorated;  when  nations  and  governments 
have  been  taught  by  experience ;  when  so  many  public  establishments  for  the 
relief  of  indigence  have  been  founded ;  when  so  many  systems  have  been  tried 
for  the  division  of  labor ;  when  riches  are  distributed  in  a  more  equitable  man- 
ner ;  if  it  is  still  so  difficult  to  prevent  a  great  number  of  men  from  becoming 
the  victims  of  dreadful  misery,  if  that  is  the  terrible  evil,  which,  like  a  fatal 
nightmare,  torments  society,  and  threatens  its  future,  what  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  a  universal  emancipation,  at  the  beginning  of  -Christianity,  at  a  time 
when  slaves  were  not  considered  by  the  law  as  perwnsy  but  as  tilings ;  when 
their  conjugal  union  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  marriage ;  when  their  children 
were  property,  and  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the  progeny  of  animals;  when, 
in  fine,  the  unhappy  slave  was  ill-treated,  tormented,  sold,  or  put  to  death, 
according  to  the  caprices  of  his  master  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  cure  of  such 
evils  was  the  work  of  ages  ?  Do  not  humanity  and  political  and  social  economy 
ananimously  tell  us  this  ?  If  mad  attempts  had  been  made,  the  slaves  them- 
fielves  would  have  been  the  first  to  protest  against  them;  they  would  have 
adhered  to  a  servitude  which  at  least  secured  to  them  food  and  shelter ;  they 
would  have  rejected  a  liberty  which  was  inconsistent  even  with  their  existence. 
'  Such  is  the  order  of  nature :  man,  above  all,  requires  wherewith  to  live ;  and 
the  means  of  subsistence  being  wanting,  liberty  itself  would  cease  to  please 
him.  It  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to  the  individual  examples  of  this,  which 
we  have  in  abundance ;  entire  nations  have  given  signal  proofs  of  this  truth. 
When  misery  is  excessive,  it  is  difficult  for  it  not  to  bring  with  it  degradation, 
stifle  the  most  generoos  sentiments,  and  take  away  the  magic  of  the  words  inde* 
pendenoe  m^d  liberty.  <<The  common  people,^'  says  Caesar,  speaking  of  the 
Gauls  (lib.  vi.  de  BeUo  GalL),  "  are  almost  on  a  level  with  slaves ;  of  themselves 
tbey  venture  nothing;  their  voice  is  of  no  avail.  There  are  many  of  that 
class,  who,  loaded  with  debts  and  tributes,  or  oppressed  by  the  powerful,  give 
themselves  up  into  servitude  to  the  nobles,  who  exercise  over  those  who  have 
thus  delivered  themselves  up  the  same  rights  as  over  slaves."  Examples  of  the 
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same  kind  are  not  wanting  in  modern  times;  we  know  that  in  China  there  is  a 
great  number  of  slaves  whose  servitude  is  owing  entirely  to  the  incapacity  of 
themselves  or  their  fathers  to  provide  for  their  own  subsistence. 

These  observations,  which  are  supported  by  facts  that  no  one  can  deny,  evi- 
dently show  that  Christianity  has  displayed  profound  wisdom  in  proceeding  with 
so  much  caution  in  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

It  did  all  that  was  possible  in  favor  of  human  liberty ;  if  it  did  not  advance 
more  rapidly  in  the  work,  it  was  because  it  could  not  do  so  without  compromit- 
.ting  the  undertaking — without  creating  serious  obstacles  to  the  desired  emanci- 
pation. Such  is  the  result  at  which  we  arrive  when  we  have  thoroughly 
examined  the  charges  made  against  some  proceedings  of  the  Church.  We  look 
into  them  by  the  light  of  reason,  we  compare  them  with  the  facts,  and  in  the 
end  we  are  convinced  that  the  conduct  blamed  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  the  highest  wisdom  and  the  counsels  of  the  soundest  prudence. 
What,  then,  does  M.  Guizot  mean,  when,  after  having  allowed  that  Christianity 
labored  with  earnestness  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  he  accuses  it  of  having 
consented  for  a  long  time  to  its  continuance  ?  Is  it  logical  thence  to  infer  that 
it  is  not  true  that  this  immense  benefit  is  due  exclusively  to  Christianity  ?  That 
slavery  endured  for  a  long  time  in  presence  of  the  Church  is  true ;  but  it  was 
always  declining,  and  it  only  lasted  as  long  as  was  necessary  to  realize  the 
benefit  without  violence — ^w^thout  a  shock — ^without  compromitting  its  univer-  . 
sality  and  its  continuation.  Moreover,  we  ought  to  subtract  from  the  time  of 
its  continuance  many  ages,  during  which  the  Church  was  often  proscribed, 
always  regarded  with  aversion,  and  totally  unable  to  exert  a  direct  influence  on 
the  social  organization.  We  ought  also,  to  a  great  extent,  to  make  exception  of  * 
later  times,  as  the  Church  had  only  begun  to  exert  a  direct  and  public  influence, 
when  the  irruption  of  the  northern  barbarians  took  place,  which,  together  with 
the  corruption  which  infected  the  empire  and  spread  in  a  frightful  manner,  pro- 
duced such  a  perturbation,  such  a  confused  mass  of  languages,  customs,  man- 
ners, and  laws,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  make  the  regulating  power 
produce  salutary  fruits.  If,  in  later  times,  it  has  been  difficult  to  destroy 
feudality ;  if  there  remain  to  this  day,  after  ages  of  struggles,  the  remnants  of 
that  constitution;  if  the  slave-trade,  although  limited  to  certain  countries  and 
circumstances,  still  merits  the  universal  reprobation  which  is  raised  throughout 
the  world  against  its  infamy ;  how  can  we  venture  to  express  our  astonishment 
— how  can  we  venture  to  make  it  a  reproach^  against  the  Church,  that  slavery 
continued  some  ages  after  she  had  proclaimed  men's  fraternity  wiUi  each  other^ 
and  their  equality  before  Ood  ? 


CHAPTER  XVL 

IDEAS  AND  MANNERS  OF  ANTIQUITY  WITH  RESPECT  TO  SLAVERT.-i-THB 
CHURCH. BEGINS  BT  IMPROVINa  THE  CONDITION  OF  SLAVES. 

Happily  the  Catholic  Church  was  wiser  than  philosophers;  she  knew  how 
to  confer  on  humanity  the  benefit  of  emancipation,  without  injustice  or  revolu- 
tion. She  knew  how  to  regenerate  society,  but  not  in  rivers  of  blood.  Let  us 
ee?  what  was  her  conduct  with  respect  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Much  has 
been  already  said  of  the  spirit  of  love  and  fraternity  which  animates  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  is  sufficient  to  show  that  its  influence  in  this  wor^  must  have 
been  great.  But  perhaps  sufficient  care  has  not  been  taken  in  seeking  the  posi* 
tive  and  practical  means  which  the  Church  employed  for  this  end.  In  the  dark- 
ness of  ages,  in  circumstances  so  complicated  or  various,  will  it  be  possible  to 
discover  any  traces  of  the  path  pursued  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  accomplish* 
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ing  the  destruction  of  that  slavery  nnder  which  a  large  portion  of  the  hnman 
race  groaned  ?  Will  it  be  possible  to  do  any  thing  more  than  praise  her  Chris- 
tian charity?  Will  it  be  possible  to  point  out  a  plan,  a  system,  and  to  prove 
the  existence  and  development  of  it,  not  by  referring  ta  a  few  expressions,  to 
elevated  thoughts,  generous  sentiments,  and  the  isolated  actions  of  a  few  illus- 
trious men,  but  by  exhibiting  positive  facts,  and  historical  documents,  which 
show  what  were  the  esprit  ds  corps  and  tendency  of  the  Church  ?  I  believe 
that  this  may  be  done,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it,  by 
availing  myself  of  what  is  most  convincing  and  decisive  in  the  matter,  viz.  the 
monuments  of  ecclesiastical  lemslation.  * 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  not  oe  amiss  to  remember  what  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  viz.  that  when  we  have  to  do  with  the  conduct,  designs,  and  tendencies  of 
the  Church,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  suppose  that  these  designs  were  con- 
ceived in  their  fullest  extent  by  the  mind  of  any  individual  in  particular,  nor 
that  the  merit  and  all  the  prudence  of  that  conduct  was  understood  by  those 
who  took  part  in  it.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  first  Christians 
understood  all  the  force  of  the  tendencies  of  Christianity  with  respect  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  What  requires  to  be  shown  is,  that  the  result  has  been 
obtained  by  the  doctrines  and  conduct  of  the  Church,  as  with  Catholics,  (al- 
though they  know  how  to  esteem  at  their  just  value  the  merit  and  greatness  of 
each  man,)  individuals,  when  the  Church  is  concerned,  disappear.  Their 
thoughts  and  will  are  nothing;  the  spirit  which  animates,  vivifies,  and  direct>s 
the  Church,  is  not  the  spirit  of  man,  but  that  of  God  himself.  Those  who 
belong  not  to  our  faith  will  employ  other  names ;  but  at  least  we  shall  agree  in 
this,  that  facts,  considered  in  this  way,  above  the  mind  and  the  will  of  indivi- 
duals, preserve  much  better  their  real  dimensions ;  and  thus  the  great  chain  of 
events  in  the  study  of  history  remains  unbroken.  Let  it  be  said  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Church  was  inspired  and  directed  by  Grod ;  or  that  it  was  the  result 
of  instinct ;  that  it  was  the  development  of  a  tendency  contained  in  her  doc- 
trines ;  we  will  not  now  stay  to  consider  the  expressions  which  may  be  used  by 
Catholics,  or  by  philosophers ;  what  we  have  to  show  is,  that  this  instinct  was 
noble  and  well-directed ;  that  this  tendency  had  a  great  object  in  view,  and 
knew  how  to  attain  it. 

The  first  thing  that  Christianity  did  for  slaves,  was  to  destroy  the  errors 
which  opposed,  not  only  their  universal  emancipation,  but  even  the  improve- 
ment of  their  condition ;  that  is,  the  first  force  which  she  employed  in  the  attack 
was,  according  to  her  custom,  the  force  of  ideas.  This  first  step  was  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  same  thing  applies  to  all  other  evils,  as  well  as  to  slavery; 
every  social  evil  is  always  accompanied  by  some  error  which  produces  or  foments 
it.  There  existed  not  only  the  oppression  and  degradation  of  a  largo  portion 
of  the  human  race,  but,  moreover,  an  accredited  error,  which  tended  more  and 
more  to  lower  that  portion  of  humanity.  According  to  this  opinion,  slaves 
were  a  mean  raee,  far  below  the  dignity  of  freemen :  they  were  a  race  degraded 
by  Jupiter  himself,  marked  by  a  stamp  of  humiliation,  and  predestined  to  their 
state  of  abjection  and  debasement.  A  detestable  doctrine,  no  doubt,  and  con- 
tradicted by  the  nature  of  man,  by  history  and  experience ;  but  which,  never- 
theless, reckoned  distinguished  men  among  its  defenders,  and  which  we  see  pro- 
claimed for  ages,  to  the  shame  of  humanity  and  the  scandal  of  reason,  until 
Christianity  came  to  destroy  it,  by  undertaking  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  man. 
Homer  tells  us  ((^cfys.  17)  that  '^Jupiter  has  deprived  skves  of  half  the  mind.'' 
We  find  in  Plato  a  trace  of  the  same  doctrine,  although  he  expresses  himself,  as 
he  is  accustomed  to  do,  by  the  mouth  of  another;  he  ventures  to  advance  the 
following :  '^  It  is  said  that,  in  the  mind  of  slaves,  there  is  nothing  sound  or 
complete ;  and  that  a  prudent  man  ought  not  to  trust  that  class  of  persons ; 
which  is  equally  attested  by  the  wisest  of  our  poets.''     Here  Plato  cites  the 
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above-quoted  passage  of  Homer  (^Dial,  8,  de  Legihus),  But  it  is  in  the  Politics 
of  Aristotle  that  we  find  this  degrading  doctrine  in  all  its  deformity  and  naked- 
ness. Some  have  wished  to  excuse  this  philosopher,  but  in  vain ;  his  own  worda 
condemn  him  without  appeal.  In  the  first  chapter  of  his  work,  he  explains  the 
constitution  of  the  family,  and  attempts  to  state  the  relations  of  husband  and 
wife,  of  master  and  slave ;  he  states  that,  as  the  wife  is  by  nature  different  from 
the  husband,  so  is  the  slave  from  the  master.  These  are  his  words :  ^'  Thus  the 
woman  and  the  slave  are  distinguished  by  nature  itself.''  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  this  is  an  expression  that  escaped  from  the  pen  of  the  writer  5  it  was  stated 
with  a  full  knowledge,  and  is  a  r^umS  of  his  theory.  In  the  third  chapter, 
where  he  continues  to  analyze  the  elements  which  compose  the  family,  after 
having  stated  "that  a  complete  family  is  formed  of  free  persons  and  slaves,'' 
he  alludes  particularly  to  the  latter,  and  begins  by  combating  an  opinion  which 
he  thinks  too  favorable  to  them :  "There  are  some,"  iie  says,  "who  think  that 
slavery  is  a  thing  out  of  the  order  of  nature,  since  it  is  the  law  itself  which 
makes  some  free  and  others  slaves,  while  nature  makes  no  distinction."  Before 
combating  this  opinion,  he  explains  the  relations  between  master  and  slave,  by 
using  the  comparison  of  artist  and  instrument,  and  that  of  the  soul  and  body; 
he  continues  thus :  "If  we  compare  man  to  woman,  we  find  that  the  first  is  su- 
perior, therefore  he  commands;  the  woman  is  inferior,  therefore  she  obeys. 
The  same  thing  ought  to  take  place  among  all  men.  Thus  it  u  that  those  among 
them  who  are  as  inferior  with  respect  to  othersj  as  the  body  is  with  respect  to  the 
90td,  and  the  animal  to  man;  those  whose  powers  principally  consist  in  the  use  of 
the  body,  the  only  service  that  can  be  obtained  from  them,  they  are  naturally 
slaves"  We  should  imagine,  at  first  sight,  that  the  philosopher  spoke  only  of 
idiots ;  his  words  would  seem  to  indicate  this }  but  wo  shall  see,  by  the  context, 
that  such  is  not  his  intention.  It  is  evident  that  if  he  spoke  only  of  idiots,  he 
would  prove  nothing  against  the  opinion  which  he  desires  to  combat ;  for  the 
number  of  them  is  nothing  with  respect  to  the  generality  of  men.  If  he  spoke 
only  of  idiots,  of  what  use  would  be  a  theory  founded  oh  so  rare  and  monstrous 
an  exception  ? 

But  we  have  no  need  of  conjectures  as  to  the  real  intention  of  the  philoso- 
pher, he  himself  takes  care  to  explain  it  to  us,  and  tells  us  at  the  same  time  for 
what  reason  he  ventures  to  make  use  of  expressions  which  seem,  at  first,  to. place 
the  matter  on  another  level.  His  intention  is  nothing  less  than  to  attribute  to 
nature  the  express  design  of  producing  men  of  two  kinds ;  one  bom  for  slavery, 
the  other  for  liberty.  The  passage  is  too  important  and  too  curious  to  be 
omitted.  It  is  this:  "Nature  has  taken  care  to  create  the  bodies  of  free  men 
different  from  those  of  slaves ;  the  bodies  of  the  latter  are  strong,  and  proper 
for  the  most  necessary  labors :  those  of  freemen,  on  the  contrary,  well  formed, 
although  ill  adapted  for  servile  works,  are  proper  for  civil  life,  which  consists 
in  the  management  of  things  in  war  and  peace.  Nevertheless,  the  contrary 
often  happens.  To  a  free  man  is  given  the  body  of  a  slave ;  and  to  a  slave  the 
soul  of  a  free  man.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  bodies  of  some  men  were  as 
much  more  perfect  than  others,  as  we  see  is  the  case  in  the  imaseof  the  Gods, 
all  the  world  would  be  of  opinion  that  these  men  should  be  ooeyed  by  those 
who  had  not  the  same  beauty.  If  this  is  true  in  speaking  of  the  body,  it  is 
still  more  so  in  speaking  of  the  soul ;  although  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  the 
beauty  of  the  soul  as  that  of  the  body.  Thus  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there 
are  some  men  bom  for  liberty,  as  others  are  for  slavery;  a  slavery  which  is  not 
only  useful  to  the  slaves  themselves,  but,  moreover,  just."  A  miserable  philo- 
sophy, which,  in  order  to  support  that  degraded  state,  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  such  subtilties,  and  ventured  to  impute  to  nature  the  intention  of  cre- 
ating different  castes,  some  bom  to  command  and  others  to  obey;  a  cruel  philo- 
sophy, which  thus  labored  to  break  the  bonds  of  fraternity  with  which  the 
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Autbor  of  nature  has  desired  to  knit  together  the  human  race,  pretending  to 
raise  a  barrier  between  man  and  man,  and  inventing  theories  to  support  inequal- 
ity; not  that  inequality  which  is  the  necessary  result  of  all  social  organization, 
but  an  inequality  so  terrible  and  degrading  as  that  of  slavery. 

6)iristianity  raises  its  voice,  and  by  the  first, words  which  it  pronounces  on 
slaves,  declares  them  equal  to  all  men  in  the  dignity  of  nature,  and  in  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  graces  which  the  Divine  Spirit  difinses  upon  earth.  We  must 
remark  the  care  with  which  St.  Paul  insists  on  this  point;  it  seems  as  if  he  had 
in  view  those  degrading  distinctions  which  have  arisen  from  a  fatal  forgetfulness 
of  the  dignity  of  man.  The  Apostle  never  forgets  to  inculcate  to  the  faithful 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  slave  and  the  freeman.  ''  For  in  one 
Spirit  were  we  all  baptized  into  one  body,  whether  Jews  or  Grentilcs,  whether 
bond  or  free."  (1  Cor.  xii.  13.)  f*  For  you  are  all  children  of  God,  by  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.  For  as  many  of  yon  as  have  been  baptized  in  Christ  have  put 
on  Christ.  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek;  there  is  neither  bond  or  free; 
there  is  neither  male  or  female.  For  you  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  (Gal.  iii. 
2&-28.)  "  Where  there  is  neither  Gentile  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircum- 
cision,  barbarian  or  Scythian,  bond  or  free ;  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all."  (Colos. 
iii.  11.)  The  heart  dilates  at  the  sound  of  the  voice  thus  loudly  proclaiming 
the  great  principles  of  holy  fraternity  and  equality.  After  having  heard  the 
otacles  of  Paganism  inventing  doctrines  to  degrade  still  more  the  unhappy 
slaves,  we  seem  to  awake  from  a  painful  dream,  and  to  find  ourselves  in  the 
light  of  day  in  the  midst  of  the  delightful  reality.  The  imagination  delights 
to  contemplate  the  millions  of  men  who,  bent  under  degradation  and  ignominy, 
at  this  voice  raised  their  eyes  towards  Heaven,  and  were  animated  with  hope. 

It  was  with  this  teaching  of  Christianity  as  with  all  generous  and  fruitful 
doctrines;  they  penetrate  the  heart  of  society,  remain  there  as  a  precious  germ, 
and^  developed  by  time,  produce  an  immense  tree  which  overshadows  families 
and  nations.  When  these  doctrines  were  diffused  among  men,  they  could  not 
fail  to  be  misunderstood  and  exaggerated.  Thus  there  were  found  some  who 
pretended  that  Christian  freedom  was  the  proclamation  of  universal  freedom. 
The  pleasinff  %ords  of  Christ  easily  resounded  in  the  ears  of  slaves :  they  heard 
themselves  aeclared  children  of  God,  and  brethren  of  Jesus  Christ;  they  saw 
that  there  was  no  distinction  made  between  them  and  their  masters,  between 
them  and  the  most  powerful  lords  of  the  earth ;  is  it,  then,  strange  that  men 
only  accustomed  to  chains,  to  labor,  to  every  kind  of  trouble  and  degradation, 
exaggerated  the  principles  of  Christian  liberty,  and  made  applications  of  them 
which  were  neither  just  in  themselves,  nor  capable  of  being  reduced  to  practice  ? 
We  know,  from  St.  Jerome,  that  many,  hearing  themselves  called  to  Christian 
liberty,  believed  that  they  were  thereby  freed.  Perhaps  the  Apostle  alluded  to 
this  error  when,  in  his  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  he  said,  '^  Whosoever  are  ser- 
vants under  the  yoke,  let  them  count  their  masters  worthy  of  all  honor;  lest 
the  name  of  the  Lord  and  Hb  doctrines  be  blasphemed."  (1  Timothy  vi.  1.) 
This  error  had  been  so  general,  that  after  three  centuries  it  was  still  much  cre- 
dited ;  and  the  Council  of  Gkngres,  held  about  824,  was  obliged  to  excommu- 
nicate those  who,  under  pretence  of  piety,  taught  that  slaves  ought  to  quit  their 
masters,  and  withdraw  from  their  service.  This  was  not  the  teaching  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  besides,  we  have  clearly  shown  that  it  would  not  have  been  the  right 
way  to  achieve  universal  emancipation.  Therefore  this  same  Apostle,  from 
whose  mouth  we  have  heard  such  generous  language  in  favor  of  slaves,  fre- 
quently inculcates  to  them  obedience  to  their  masters ;  but  let  us  observe,  that 
while  fulfilling  this  duty  imposed  by  the  spirit  of  peace  and  justice  which  ani- 
mates Christianity,  he  so  explains  the  motives  on  which  the  obedience  of  slaves 
ought  to  be  based,  he  calls  to  mind  the  obligations  of  masters  in  such  affecung 

9nd  energetic  words,  and  establishes  so  expressly  and  conclusively  the  equality 
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of  all  men  before  God,  that  we  cannot  help  seeing  how  great  was  his  compassion 
for  that  unhappy  portion  of  humanity,  and  how  much  his  ideas  on  this  point 
differed  from  those  of  a  blind  and  hardened  world.     There  is  in  the  heart  of 
man  a  feeling  of  noble  independence,  which  does  not  permit  him  to  subject 
himself  to  the  will  of  another,  except  when  he  sees  that  the  claims  to  his  obe- 
dience are  founded  on  legitimate  titles.     If  they  are  in  accordance  with  reason 
and  justice,  and,  above  all,  if  they  have  their  roots  in  the  great  objects  of  hu- 
man love  and  veneration,  his  understanding  is  convinced,  his  heart  is  gained, 
and  he  yields.     But  if  the  reason  for  the  command  is  only  the  will  of  another, 
if  it  is  only  man  against  man,  these  thoughts  of  equality  ferment  in  his  mind, 
then  the  feeling  of  independence  bums  in  his  heart,  he  puts  on  a  bold  front, 
and  his  passions  are  excited.     Therefore,  when  a  willing  and  lasting  obedience 
is  to  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary  that  the  man  should  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
ruler,  and  that  he  should  only  appear  as  the  representative  of  a  superior  power, 
or  the  personification  of  the  motives  which  convince  the  subject  of  the  justice 
and  utility  of  his  submission ;  thus  he  does  not  obey  the  will  of  another  be- 
cause it  is  that  will,  but  because  it  is  the  representative  of  a  superior  power,  or 
the  interpreter  of  truth  and  justice ;  then  man  no  longer  considers  his  dignity 
outraged,  and  obedience  becomes  tolerable  and  pleasing. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  such  were  not  the  titles  on  which  was  founded 
the  obedience  of  slaves  before  Christianity :  custom  placed  them  in  the  rank  of 
brutes ;  and  the  laws,  outdoing  it  if  possible,  were  expressed  in  language  which 
cannot  be  read  without  indignation.  Masters  commanded  because  such  was 
their  pleasure,  and  slaves  were  compelled  to  obey,  not  on  account  of  superior 
motives  or  moral  obligations,  but  because  they  were  the  property  of  their  mas- 
ters, horses  governed  by  the  bridle,  and  mere  mechanical  machines.  Was  it, 
then,  strange  that  these  unhappy  beings,  drenched  with  misfortune  and  igno- 
miny, conceived  and  cherished  in  their  hearts  that  deep  rancor,  that  violent 
hatred,  and  that  terrible  thirst  for  vengeance,  which  at  the  first  opportunity  ex- 
ploded so  fearfully  ?  The  horrible  massacre  of  Tyre,  the  example  and  terror 
of  the  universe,  according  to  the  expression  of  Justin ;  the  repeated  revolts  of 
the  Pencstcs  in  Thessaly,  of  the  Helotes  in  Sparta;  the  defections  of  the  slaves 
of  Ohio  and  Athens ;  the  insurrection  under  the  command  of  Herdonius,  and 
the  terror  which  it  spread  in  all  the  families  of  Rome ;  the  scenes  of  blood,  the 
obstinate  and  desperate  resistance  of  the  bands  of  Spartacus;  was  all  this  any 
thing  but  the  natural  result  of  the  system  of  violence,  outrage,  and  contempt 
with  which  slaves  were  treated  ?  Is  it  not  what  we  have  seen  repeated  in  mo- 
dem times,  in  the  catastrophes  of  the  negro  colonies  ?  Such  is  the  nature  of 
man,  whoever  sows  contempt  and  outrage  will  reap  fury  and  vengeance.  Chris- 
tianity was  well  aware  of  these  traths ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  while  preach- 
ing obedience,  it  took  care  to  found  it  on  Divine  authority.  If  it  confirmed  to 
mast<3rs  their  rights,  it  also  taught  them  an  exalted  sense  of  their  obligation. 
Wherever  Christian  doctrines  prevailed,  slaves  might  say :  "  It  is  trae  that  we 
are  unfortunate }  birth,  poverty,  or  the  reverses  of  war  have  condemned  us  to 
misfortune ;  but  at  least  we  are  acknowledged  as  men  and  brethren ;  between 
us  and  our  masters  there  is  a  reciprocity  of  rights  and  obligations."  Let  us 
hear  the  Apostle :  "  You,  slaves,  obey  those  who  are  your  masters  according  to 
the  flesh,  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  the  simplicity  of  your  hearts,  as  to  Jesus 
Christ  himself.  Not  serving  to  the  eye,  as  it  were  pUaxing  men,  but,  as  the  ser- 
vants of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  Gtod  from  the  heart.  With  a  good  will  serv- 
ing, as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men.  Knowing  that  whatsoever  good  things 
any  man  shall  do,  the  same  shall  he  receive  from  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond 
or  free.  And  you,  masters,  do  the  ^me  thing  to  them,  forbearing  threatenings, 
knowing  that  the  Lord  both  of  them  and  you  is  in  heaven,  and  there  is  no  reaped 
o/persoTis  with  Him!*  (Eph.  vi.  5-9.)    In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  he  in- 
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nulcates  the  same  doctrine  of  obedience  anew,  basing  it  on  the  same  motives ; 
for,  to  console  the  unfortunate  slaves,  he  tells  them :  '<  You  shall  receive  of  the 
!Lord  the  reward  of  inheritance :  serve  ye  the  Lord  Christ.  For  he  that  doth 
wrong  shall  receive  for  that  which  he  hath  done  wrongfully,  and  there  is  no 
respect  of  pei^ns  with  God''  (Colos.  iii.  24,  25);  and  lower  down,  addressing 
himself  to  masters :  '^  Masters,  do  to  your  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal, 
knowing  that  you. also  have  a  Master  in  heaven."  (iv.  1.) 

The  diflPiision  of  such  beneficent  doctrines  necessarily  tended  to  improve 
greatly  the  condition  of  slaves ;  their  immediate  effect  was  to  sofiten  that  exces- 
sive rigor,  that  cruelty  which  would  be  incredible  if  it  were  not  incontrovertibly 
proved.  We  know  that  the  master  had  the  right  of  life  and  death,  and  that 
he  abused  that  power  even  to  putting  a  slave  to  death  from  caprice,  as  Quintus 
Flaminius  did  in  the  midst  of  a  festival.  Another  caused  one  of  these  unfor- 
tunate beings  to  be  thrown  to  the  fishes,  because  he  broke  a  glass  of  crystal. 
This  is  related  of  Vedius  PoUio ;  and  this  horrible  cruelty  was  not  confii^Bd  to 
the  circle  of  a  few  families  subject  to  a  master  devoid  of  compassion;  no,  cruelty 
wafi  formed  into  a  system,  the  fatal  but  necessary  result  of  erroneous  notions  on 
this  point,  and  of  the  forgetfulness  of  the  sentiments  of  humanity.  This  vio- 
lent system  could  only  be  supported  by  constantly  trampling  upon  the  slave ; 
and  there  was  no  cessation  of  tyranny  until  the  day  when  he,  with  superior 
power,  attacked  his  master  and  destroyed  him.  An  ancient  proverb  said,  ^'  So 
many  slaves,  so  many  enemies.''  We  have  already  seen  the  ravages  committed 
by  men  thus  rendered  savage  by  revenge,  whenever  they  were  able  to  break 
their  chains ;  but  certainly,  when  it  was  desired  to  terrify  them,  their  masters 
did  not  yield  to  them  in  ferocity.  At  Sparta,  on  one  occasion  when  they  feared 
the  ill-will  of  the  Ilelotes,  they  assembled  them  all  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
and  put  them  to  death.  (^Thucyd.  b.  iv.)  At  Rome,  whenever  a  master  was 
assassinated,  all  his  slaves  were  condemned  to  death.  We  cannot  read  in  Taci- 
tus without  a  shudder  {Ann.  1.  ziv.  43)  the  horrible  scene  which  was  witnessed 
when  the  prefect  of  the  town,  Fedanius  Secundus,  was  assassinated  by  one  of 
his  slaves.  Not  less  than  four  hundred  were  to  die ;  all,  according  to  the  an- 
cient custom,  were  to  be  led  to  punishment.  This  cruel  and  pitiable  spectacle, 
in  which  so  many  of  the  innocent  were  to  suffer  death,  excited  the  compassion 
of  the  people,  who  raised  a  tumult  to  prevent  this  horrid  butchery.  The  Se- 
Bate,  in  doubt,  deliberated  on  the  affair,  when  an  orator  named  Cassius  main- 
tained with  energy  that  it  was  necessary  to  complete  the  bloody  execution,  not 
only  in  obedience  to  the  ancient  custom,  but  also  because  without  it  it  would 
be  impossible  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  ill-will  of  the  slaves.  His  words 
are  all  dictated  by  injustice  and  tyranny;  he  sees  on  all  sides  dangers  and  con- 
spiracies; he  can  imagine  no  other  safeguards  than  force  and  terror.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  above  all  remarkable  in  his  speech,  as  showing  in  a  few  words 
the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  ancients  in  this  matter :  '^  Our  ancestors,"  says 
the  senator,  ^'  always  mistrusted  the  character  of  slaves,  even  of  those  who, 
born  on  their  possessions  and  in  their  houses,  might  be  supposed  to  have  con- 
ceived from  their  cradle  an  affection  for  their  masters ;  but  as  we  have  slaves 
of  foreign  nations,  differing  in  customs  and  religion,  this  rabble  can  only  be 
restrained  by  terror."  Cruelty  prevailed,  the  boldness  of  the  people  was  re- 
pressed, the  way  was  filled  with  soldiers,  and  the  four  hundred  unfortunate  be- 
ings were  led  to  punishment. 

To  soften  this  <^uel  treatment,  to  banish  these  firightful  atrocities,  ought  to 
have  been  the  first  effect  of  the  Christian  doctrines ;  and  we  may  rest  assured 
that  the  Church  never  lost  sight  of  so  important  an  object.  She  devoted  all 
her  efforts  to  improve  as  much  as  possible  the  condition  of  slaves ;  in  punish- 
ments she  caused  mildness  to  be  substituted  for  cruelty;  and  what  was  more 
important  than  all;  she  labored  to  put  reason  in  the  place  of  caprice,  and  to 
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make  the  impetuosity  of  masters  yield  to  the  calmness  of  judges ;  that  is  to 
say,  she  every  day  assimilated  the  condition  of  slaves  more  and  more  to  that  of 
freemen,  by  making  right  and  not  might  reign  over  them.  The  Church  never 
forgot  the  noble  lesson  which  the  Apostle  gave  when  writing  to  Philemon,  and 
interceding  in  favor  of  a  fugitive  slave  named  Onesimus ;  he  spof^e  in  his  favor 
with  a  tenderness  which  this  unhappy  class  had  never  before  inspired :  '^  I  be- 
seech thee,"  he  says  to  him,  "  for  my  son  Onesimus.  Receive  him  as  my  own 
bowels ;  no  more  as  a  slave,  but  as  a  most  dear  brother.  If  he  hath  wronged 
thee  in  any  thing,  or  is  in  thy  debt;  put  that  to  my  account."  (Epis.  to  Phil.) 
The  Council  of  Elvira,  held  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  subjects 
the  woman  who  shall  have  beaten  her  slave  so  as  to  cause  her  death  in  three 
days  to  many  years  of  penanoe ;  the  Council  of  Orleans,  held  in  549,  orders 
that  if  a  slave  guilty  of  a  fault  take  refuge  in  a  church,  he  is  to  be  restored  to 
his  master,  but  not  without  having  exacted  from  the  latter  a  promise,  confirmed 
by  oath,  that  he  will  not  do  him  any  harm ;  that  if  the  master,  in  violation  of 
his  oath,  maltreat  the  slave,  he  shall  be  separated  from  the  communion  of  the 
faithful  and  the  sacraments.  This  canon  shows  us  two  things :  the  habitual 
cruelty  of  masters,  and  the  seal  of  the  Church  to  soften  the  treatment  of  slaves. 
To  restrain  this  cruelty,  nothing  less  than  an  oath  was  required ;  and  the  Church, 
always  so  careful  in  these  things,  yet  considered  the  matter  important  enough  to 
justify  and  require  the  invocation  of  the  sacred  name  of  God. 

The  &vor  and  protection  which  the  Church  granted  to  slaves  rapidly  extended. 
It  seems  that  in  some  places  the  custom  was  introduced  of  requiring  a  promise 
on  oath,  not  only  that  the  slave  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  church  should  not 
be  ill-treated  in  his  person,  but  even  that  no  extraordinary  work  should  be  im- 
posed on  him,  and  that  he  should  wear  no  distinctive  mark.  This  custom,  pro- 
duced no  doubt  by  zeal  for  humanity,  but  which  may  have  occasioned  some  in- 
conveniences by  relaxing  too  much  the  ties  of  obedience,  and  allowing  excesses 
on  the  part  of  slaves,  appears  to  be  alluded  to  in  a  regulation  of  the  Council  of 
Epaone  (now  Abbon,  according  to  some),  held  about  517.  This  Council  labors 
to  stop  the  evil  by  prescribing  a  prudent  moderation ;  but  without  withdrawing 
the  protection  already  granted.  It  ordains,  in  the  89th  canon,  **  That  if  a  slave, 
guilty  of  any  atrocious  offence,  takes  refuge  in  a  church,  he  shall  be  saved  from 
corporal  punishment ;  but  the  master  shall  not  be  compelled  to  swear  that  he 
will  not  impose  on  him  additional  labor,  or  that  he  will  not  cut  off  his  hair, 
in  order  to  make  known  his  fault."  Observe  that  this  restriction  is  introduced 
only  in  the  case  when  the  slave  shall  have  committed  a  heinous  offence,  and 
even  in  this  case  all  the  power  allowed  to  the  master  consists  in  imposing  on  the 
slave  extraordinary  labor,  or  distinguishing  him  by  cutting  his  hair. 

Perhaps  such  indulgence  may  be  considered  excessive ;  but  we  must  observe 
that  when  abuses  are  deeply  rooted,  they  cannot  be  eradicated  without  a  vigor- 
ous effort.  At  first  sight  it  often  appears  as  if  the  limits  of  prudence  were 
passed ;  but  this  apparent  excess  is  only  the  inevitable  oscillation  which  is  ob- 
served before  things  regain  their  right  position.  The  Church  had  therein  no 
wish  to  protect  crime,  or  give  unmerited  indulgence ;  her  object  was  to  check 
the  violence  and  caprice  of  masters ;  she  did  not  wish  to  allow  a  man  to  suffer 
torture  or  death  because  such  was  the  will  of  another.  The  establishment  of 
just  laws  and  legitimate  tribunals,  the  Church  has  never  opposed ;  but  she  has 
never  given  her  consent  to  acts  of  private  violence.  The  spirit  of  opposition  to 
the  exercise  of  private  force,  which  includes  social  orsanizatioh,  is  clearly  shown 
to  us  in  the  15th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Merida,  held  in  666.  I  have  already 
shown  that  slaves  formed  a  large  portion  of  property.  As  the  division  of  labor 
was  made  in  conformity  with  this  principle,  slaves  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
those  who  possessed  property,  especially  when  it  was  considerable.  Now  the 
Church  found  this  to  be  me  case ;  and  as  she  could  not  change  the  organisation 
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of  soeietj  on  a  sudden,  she  was  obliged  to  yield  to  necessity,  and  admit  slavery. 
But  if  she  wished  to  introduce  improyements  in  the  lot  of  slaves  in  general,  it 
was  good  for  her  to  set  the  example  herself :  this  example  is  found  in  the  canon 
I  have  just  quoted.  There,  after  having  forbidden  the  bishops  and  priests  to 
maltreat  the  servants  of  the  Church  by  mutilating  their  limbs,  the  Council 
ordains  that  if  a  slave  commit  an  offence,  he  shall  be  delivered  to  the  secular 
judges,  but  so  that  the  bishops  shall  moderate  the  punishment  inflicted  on  him. 
Wo  see  by  this  canon  that  the  right  of  mutilation  exercised  by  private  masters 
was  still  in  use ;  and  perhaps  it  was  still  more  strongly  established,  since  we  see 
that  the  Council  limits  itself  to  interdicting  that  kind  of  punishment  to  eccle- 
siastics, without  saying  any  thing  as  to  laymen.  No  doubt,  one  of  the  motives 
for  this  prohibition  made  to  ecclesiastics,  was  to  prevent  their  shedding  human 
blood,  and  thus  rendering  themselves  incapable  of  exercising  their  lofty  minis- 
try, the  principal  act  of  which  is  the  august  sacrifice  in  which  they  offer  a  vic- 
tim of  peace  and  love ;  but  this  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  merit  of 
the  regulation,  or  at  all  diminish  its  influence  on  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  slaves.  It  was  the  substitution  of  public  vengeance  for  private ;  it 
was  again  to  proclaim  the  equality  of  slaves  and  freemen  with  respect  to  the 
effusion  of  their  blood ;  it  was  to  declare  that  the  hands  which  had  shed  the 
blood  of  a  slave,  had  contiUctcd  the  same  stain  as  ,if  they  had  shed  that  of  a 
freeman. '  Now,  it  was  necessary  to  inculcate  these  salutary  truths  on  men's 
minds  in  every  way.  for  they  ran  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  ideas  and  man- 
ners of  antiquity;  it  was  necessary  to  labor  assiduously  to  destroy  the  shameful 
and  cruel  exceptions  which  continued  to  deprive  the  majority  of  mankind  of  a 
participation  in  the  rights  of  humanity.  There  is,  in  the  canon  which  I  have 
just  quoted,  a  remarkable  circumstance,  which  shows  the  solicitude  of  the 
Church  to  restore  to  slaves  the  dignity  and  respect  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived. To  shave  the  hair  of  the  head  was  among  the  Goths  a  very  ignomi-* 
nious  punishment;  which,  according  to  Lucas  de  Tuy,  was  to  them  more  cruel 
than  death  itself.  It  will  be  understood,  that  whatever  was  the  force  of  preju- 
dice on  this  point,  the  Church  might  have  allowed  the  shaving  of  the  hair  with- 
out incurring  the  stain  which  was  attached  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  Yet  she 
was  not  willing  to  allow  it,  which  shows  us  how  attentive  she  was  to  destroy  the 
marks  of  humiliation  impressed  on  slaves.  After  having  enjoined  priests  and 
bishops  t6  deliver  criminaj  slaves  to  the  judges,  she  commands  them  "  not  to 
allow  them  to  be  shaved  ignominiously."  No  care  was  too  great  in  this  matter; 
to  destroy  one  after  another  the  odious  exceptions  which  affected  slaves,  it  was 
necessary  to  seize  upon  all  favorable  opportunities.  This  necessity  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the  eleventh  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  675, 
expresses  itself  This  Council,  in  its  6th  canon,  forbids  bishops  themselves  to 
judge  crimes  of  a  capital  nature,  as  it  also  forbids  them  to  order  the  mutilation 
of  members.  Behold  in  what  terms  it  was  considered  necessary  to  state  that 
this  rule  admitted  of  no  exception ;  "  not  even,"  says  the  Council,  ^*  with 
respect  to  the  slaves  of  the  Church."  The  evil  was  great,  it  could  not  be  cured 
without  assiduous  care.  Even  the  right  of  life  and  death,  the  most  cruel  of  all, 
could  not  be  extirpated  without  much  trouble ;  and  cruel  applications  of  it  were 
made  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  since  the  Council  of  Epaone,  in  its 
34th  canon,  ordains  that  "  the  master  who,  of  his  own  authority^  shall  lake 
away  the  life  of  his  slave,  shall  be  cut  off  for  two  years  from  the  communion  of 
the  Church."  After  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  similar  attempts  were 
still  made,  and  the  Council  of  Worms,  held  in  868,  labored  to  repress  them, 
by  subjecting  to  two  years  of  penance  the  master  who,  of  his  own  authority, 
shall  have  put  his  slave  to  death. 

\% 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

MEANS  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  CHURCH  TO  ENFRANCHISE  SLAVES. 

While  improving  the  condition  of  slaves  and  assimilating  it  as  much  as 
possible  to  that  of  freemen,  it  was  necessary  not  to  forget  the  universal  eman- 
cipation ;  for  it  was  not  enough  to  ameliorate  slavery,  it  was  necessary  to  abolish 
it.  The  mere  force  of  Christian  notions,  and  the  spirit  of  charity  which  was 
spread  at  the  same  time  with  them  over  the  world,  made  so  violent  an  attack  on 
the  state  of  slavery,  that  they  were  sure  sooner  or  later  to  bring  about  its  com- 
plete abolition.  It  is  impossible  for  society  to  remain  for  a  long  time  under  an 
order  of  things  which  is  formally  opposed  to  the  ideas  with  which  it  is  imbued. 
According  to  Christian  maxims,  all  men  have  a  common  origin  and  the  same 
destiny;  all  are  brethren  in  Jesus  Christ ;  all  dre  obliged  to  love  each  other 
with  aJl  their  hearts,  to  assist  each  other  in  their  necessities,  to  avoid  offending 
each  other  even  in  words ;  all  are  equal  before  God,  for  they  will  all  be  judged 
without  exception  of  persons.  Christianity  extended  and  took  root  everywhere 
— ^took  possession  of  all  classes,  of  all  branches  of  society;  how,  then,  could 
the  state  of  slavery  last — a  state  of  degradation  which  makes  man  the  property 
of  another,  allows  him  to  be  sold  like  an  animal,  and  deprives  him  of  the 
sweetest  ties  of  family  and  of  all  participation  in  the  advantages  of  society  ? 
Two  things  so  opposite  could  not  exist  together ;  the  laws  were  in  favor  of 
slavery,  it  is  true ;  it  may  even  be  said  that  Christianity  did  not  make  a  direct 
attack  on  those  laws.  But,  on  the  otbcr  hand,  what  did  it  do  ?  It  strove  to 
make  itself  master  of  ideas  and  manners,  communicated  to  them  a  new  impulse, 
and  gave  them  a  different  direction.  In  such  a  case,  what  did  laws  avail  ? 
Their  rigor  was  relaxed,  their  observance  was  neglected,  their  equity  began  to 
'be  doubted,  their  utility  was  disputed,  their  fatal  effects  were  remarked,  and 
they  gradually  fell  into  desuetude,  so  that  sometimes  it  was  not  necessary  to 
strike  a  blow  to  destroy  them.  They  were  thrown  aside  as  things  of  no  use ; 
or,  if  they  deserved  the  trouble  of  an  express  abolition,  it  was  only  for  the  sake 
of  ceremony;  it  was  a  body  interred  with  honor. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed,  after  what  I  have  just  said,  that  in  attributing  so 
much  importance  to  Christian  ideas  and  manners,  I  mean  that  the  triumph  of 
these  ideas  and  manners  was  abandoned  to  that  foBce  alone,  without  that  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  Church  which  the  time  and  circumstances  required. 
Quite  the  contrary :  the  Church,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  called  to  her 
aid  all  the  means  the  most  conducive  to  the  desired  result.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  requisite,  to  secure  the  work  of  emancipation,  to  protect  from  all  assault 
the  liberty  of  the  freed — liberty  which  unhappily  was  often  attacked  and  put  in 
great  danger.  The  causes  of  this  melancholy  fact  may  be  easily  found  in  the 
remains  of  ancient  ideas  and  manners,  in  the  cupidity  of  powerful  men,  the 
system  of  violence  made  general  by  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians,  in  the 
poverty,  neglect,  and  total  want  of  education  and  morality  in  which  slaves  must 
nave  been  when  they  quitted  servitude.  It  must  be  supposed  that  a  great 
number  of  them  did  not  know  all  the  value  of  liberty ;  that  they  did  not  always 
conduct  themselves,  in  their  new  state,  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
the  exigences  of  justice ;  and  that,  newly  entered  on  the  possession  of  the  ri^ts 
of  freemen,  they  did  not  know  how  to  fulfil  all  their  new  obligations.  But 
these  different  inconveniences,  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  things,  were  not 
to  hinder  the  consummation  of  an  enterprise  called  for  both  by  religion  and 
humanity,  and  it  was  proper  to  be  resigned  to  them  from  the  consideration  of 
the  numerous  motives  for  excusing  the  conduct  of  the  enfranchised ;  the  state 
which  these  men  had  just  quitted  had  checkad  the  development  of  their  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties. 
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THe  liberty  of  newly-emancipated  slaves  was  protected  against  the  attacks  of 
injustice,  and  clothed  with  an  inviolable  sanctity,  from  the  time  that  their 
enfranchisement  was  connected  with  things  which  then  exercised  the  most  pow- 
erful ascendency.  Now  the  Church,  and  all  that  belonged  to  her,  was  in  this 
influential  position ;  therefore  the  custom,  which  was  then  introduced,  of  per- 
forming the  manumission  in  the  churches,  was  undoubtedly  very  favorable  to 
the  progress  of  liberty.  This  custom,  by  taking  the  place  of  ancient  usages, 
caused  them  to  be  forgotten ;  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  tacit  declaration  of  the 
value  of  human  liberty  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  a  proclamation,  with  additional 
authority,  of  the  equality  of  men  before  Him ;  for  the  manumission  was  made 
in  the  same  place  where  it  was  so  often  read,  that  before  Him  there  was  no  ex- 
ception of  persons ;  where  all  earthly  distinctions  disappeared,  and  all  men  were 
commingled  and  united  by  the  sweet  ties  of  fraternity  and  love.  This  method 
of  manumission  more  clearly  invested  the  Church  with  the  right  of  defending 
the  liberty  of  the  enfranchised.  As  she  had  been  witness  to  the  act,  she  could 
testify  to  the  spontaneity  and  the  other  circumstances  which  assured  its  validity; 
she  could  even  insist  on  its  observance,  by  representing  that  the  promised  liberty 
oouid  not  be  violated  without  profaning  the  sacred  place,  without  breaking  a 
pledge  which  had  been  given  in  the  presence  of  God*himself  The  Church  did 
not  forget  to  turn  these  circumstance?  to  the  advantage  of  the  freed.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  first  Council  of  Orange,  held  in  441,  ordains,  in  its  7th  canon,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  check,  by  ecclesiastical  censures,  whoever  desired  to  reduce 
to  any  kind  of  servitude  slaves  who  had  been  emancipated  within  the  enclosure 
of  the  church.  A  century  later  we  find  the  same  prohibition  repeated  in  the 
7th  canon  of  the  fifth  Council  of  Orleans,  held  in  549. 

The  protection  given  by  the  Church  to  freed  slaves  was  so  manifest  and 
known  to  all,  that  the  custoin  was  introduced  of  especially  recommending  them 
to  her.  This  recommendation  was  sometimes  made  by  will,  as  the  Council  of 
Orange,  which  1  have  just  quoted,  gives  us  to  understand;  for  it  orders  that 
the  emancipated  who  had  been  recommended  to  the  Church  by  will^  shall  be 
protected  frpm  all  kinds  of  servitude,  by  ecclesiastical  censures. 

But  this  recommendation  was  not  always  made  in  a  testamentary  form.  We 
read  in  the  sixth  canon  of  the  sixth  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  589,  that  when 
any  enfranchised  persons  had  been  recommended  to  the  Church,  neither  they 
nor  their  children  could  be  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  Church :  here  they 
speak  in  general,  without  limitation  to  cases  in  which  there  had  been  a  will. 
The  same  regulatioa  may  be  seen  in  another  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  633, 
which  simply  says,  that  the  Church  will  receive  under  her  protection  only 
the  enfranchised  of  individuals  who  shall  have  taken  care  to  recommend  them 
to  her. 

In  the  absence  of  all  particular  recommendation,  and  even  when  the  manu- 
mission had  not  been  made  in  the  Church,  she  did  not  cease  to  interest  herself 
in  defending  the  freed,  when  their  liberty  was  endangered.  He  who  has  any 
regard  for  the  dignity  of  man,  and  any  feeling  of  humanity  in  his  heart,  wiU 
certainly  not  find  it  amiss  that  the  Church  interfered  in  affairs  of  this  kind ; 
indeed,  she  acted  as  every  generous  man  should  do,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  protecting  the  weak.  We  shall  not  be  displeased,  therefore,  to  find  in  the 
twenty-ninth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Agde  in  Languedoc,  held  in  506,  a  regu- 
lation commanding  the  Church,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  undertake  the  defence 
of  those  to  whom  their  masters  had  given  liberty  in  a  lawful  way. 

The  zeal  of  the  Church  in  all  times  and  places  for  the  redemption  of  captives 
has  no  less  contributed  to  the  great  work  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  We  know 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  slaves  owed  their  servitude  to  the  reverses  of 
war.  The  mild  character  which  we  see  in  modem  wars  would  have  appeared 
fabulous  to  the  ancients.     Woe  to  the  vanquished  1  might  then  be  said  with 
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perfect  tnith ;  there  was  nothing  but  slavery  or  death.  The  evil  was  rendered 
still  greater  by  a  fatal  prejudice,  which  was  felt  with  respect  to  the  redemption 
of  captives — a  prejudice  which  was,  nevertheless,  founded  on  a  trait  of  remark* 
able  heroism.  No  doubt  the  heroic  firmness  of  Regulus  is  worthy  of  all  admi- 
ration. The  hair  stands  upon  our  head  when  we  read  the  powerful  description 
of  Horace  3  the  book  falls  from  our  hands  at  this  terrible  p^usage  : 

"  Fertur  podicte  coigagis  osculam 
Parrosque  natos,  ut  capitis  minor, 
Ab  se  removisse,  et  Yirilem 
TorvuB  humi  posuisse  vultam." — Lib.  ill.  od.  5. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  lay  aside  the  deep  impression  which  such  heroism  produces 
on  us,  and  the  enthusiasm  at  all  that  shows  a  great  soul,  we  must  confess  that 
this  virtue  bordered  on  ferocity ;  and  that,  in  the  terrible  discourse  of  Regulus, 
that  is  a  cruel  policy,  against  which  the  sentiments  of  humanity  would  strongly 
recoil,  if  the  mind  were  not,  as  it  were,  prostrated  at  the  sight  of  the  sublime 
disinterestedness  of  the  speaker.  Christianity  could  not  consent  to  such  doo- 
trines ;  it  could  not  allow  the  maxim  to  be  maintained  that,  in  order  to  render 
men  brave  in  battle,  it  wa^  necessary  to  deprive  them  of  hope.  The  wonderful 
traits  of  valor,  the  magnificent  scenes  of  force  and  constancy,  which  shine  in 
every  page  of  the  history  of  modem  nations,  eloquently  show  that  the  Christian 
religion  was  not  deceived ;  gentleness  of  manners  may  be  united  with  heroism. 
The  ancients  were  always  in  excess,  either  in  cowardice  or  ferocity ;  between 
these  two  extremes  there  is  a  middle  way,  and  that  has  been  taught  to  mankind 
by  the  Christian  religion.  •  Christianity,  in  accordance  with  its  principles  of 
fraternity  and  love,  regarded  the  redemption  of  captives  as  one  of  die  worthiest 
objects  of  its  charitable  zeal.  Whether  we  consider  the  noble  traits  of  parti- 
cular actions,  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  history,  or  observe  the  spirit 
which  guided  the  conduct  of  the  Church,  we  shall  find  therein  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  claims  of  the  Christian  religion  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind. 

A  celebrated  writer  of  our  times,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  has  described  to  us 
a  Christian  priest  who,  in  the  forests  of  France,  voluntarily  mad^  himself  a 
slave,  who  devoted  himself  to  slavery  for  the  ransom  of  a  Christian  soldier,  and 
thus  restored  a  husband  to  his  desolate  wife,  and  a  father  to  three  unfortunate 
orphan  children.  The  sublime  spectacle  which  Zachary  offers  us,  when  endur- 
ing slavery  with  calm  serenity  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  the  unhappy 
being  for  whom  he  has  sacrificed  his  liberty,  is  not  a  mere  fiction  of  the  poet. 
More  than  once,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  such  examples  were  seen ;  and 
he  who  has  wept  over  the  sublime  disinterestedness  and  unspeakable  charity  of 
Zachary,  may  be  sure  that  his  tears  are  only  a  tribute  to  the  truth.  "  We 
have  known,"  says  St.  Clement  the  Pope,  '<  many  of  ours  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  captivity,  in  order  to  ransom  their  brethren."  {First  Letter  to  the 
Corinth,  c.  56.)  The  redemption  of  captives  was  so  carefully  provided  for  by 
the  Church  that  it  was  regulated  by  the  ancient  canons,  and  to  fulfil  it,  .she 
sold,  if  necessary,  her  ornaments,  and  even  the  sacred  vessels.  When  unhappy 
captives  were  in  question,  her  charity  and  zeal  knew  no  bounds,  and  she  went 
80  far  as  to  ordain  that,  however  bad  might  be  the  state  of  her  affairs,  their 
ransom  should  be  provided  for  in  the  first  instance.  {Caxu.  12,  5,  2.)  In  the 
midst  of  revolutions  produced  by  the  irruption  of  barbarians,  we  see  that  the 
Church,  always  constant  in  her  designs,  forgot  not  the  noble  enterprise  in  which 
she  was  engaged.  The  beneficent  regulations  of  the  ancient  canons  fell  not  into 
forgetfulness  or  desuetude,  and  the  generous  words  of  the  holy  Bishop  of  Milan^ 
in  favor  of  slaves,  found  an  eeho  which  ceased  not  to  be  heard  amid  the  chaos 
of  those  unhappy  times.  We  see  by  the  fifth  canon  of  the  Council  of  M&con| 
held  in  585,  that  priests  undertook  the  ransom  of  captives  by  devoting  to  it  the 
Church  property.   The  Cocncil  of  EheimS;  held  in  G25;  inflicts  the  punishmc&t 
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of  snspenAon  from  his  functions  on  the  bishop  who  shall  have  destroyed  the 
sacred  vessels ;  but  with  generous  foresight,  it  adds,  ^'  for  any  other  motive 
than  the  redemption  of  captives  /'  and  long  afterwards,  in  the  twelfth  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Yerneuil,  held  in  844,  we  find  that  the  property  of  the  Church 
was  used  for  that  merciful  purpose.  When  the  captive  was  restored  to  liberty, 
the  Church  did  not  deprive  him  of  her  protection ;  she  was  careful  to  continue 
it,  by  giving  him  letters  of  recommendation,  for  the  double  purpose  of  protect- 
ing him  from  new  trouble  during  his  journey,  and  of  fumbhing  him  with  the 
means  of  repairing  his  losses  during  his  captivity.  We  find  a  proof  of  this  new 
kind  of  protection  in  the  second  canon  of  the  Council  of  Lyons,  held  in  583, 
which  onlains  that  bishops  shall  state  in  the  letters  of  recommendation  which 
they  give  to  captives,  the  date  and  price  of  their  ransom.  The  zeal  for  this 
work  was  displayed  in  the  Church  with  so  much  ardor,  that  it  went  so  &r  as  to 
commit  acts  of  imprudence  which  the  ecclesiastical  authority  was  compelled  to 
check.  These  excesses,  and  this  mistaken  zeal,  prove  how  great  was  the  spirit 
of  charity.  We  know  by  a  Council,  called  that  of  St.  Patrick,  held  in  Ireland 
in  the  year  451  or  456,  that  some  of  the  clergy  ventured  to  procure  the  free- 
dom of  captives  by  inducing  them  to  run  away.  The  Council,  by  its  thirty- 
second  canon,  very  prudently  checks  this  excess,  by  ordaining  that  the  ecclesiastic 
who  desires  to  ransom  captives  must  do  so  with  his  own  money ;  for  to  steal 
them,  by  inducing  them  to  run  away,  was  to  expose  the  clergy  to  be  considered 
as  robbers,  which  was  a  dishonor  to  the  Church.  A  remarkable  document, 
which,  while  showing  us  the  spirit  of  order  and  equity  which  guides  the  Church, 
at  the  same  time  enables  us  to  judge  how  deeply  was  engraved  on  men's  minds 
the  maxim,  that  it  is  hdf/j  meritorious,  and  generous  to  give  liberty  to  captives; 
for  we  see  that  some  persons  had  persuaded  themselves  that  the  excellence  of 
the  work  justified  seizing  them  forcibly.  The  disinterestedness  of  the  Church 
on  this  point  is  not  less  laudable.  When  she  had  employed  her  funds  in  the 
ransom  of  a  captive,  she  did  not  desire  from  him  any  recompense,  even  when 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  discharge  the  debt.  We  have  a  Certain  proof  of  this 
in  the  letters  of  St.  Gregory,  where  we  see  that  that  Pope  reassures  some  per- 
sons who  had  been  freed  with  the  money  of  the  Church,  and  who  feared  that 
after  a  time  they  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  sum  expended  for  their 
advantage.  The  Pope  orders  that  no  one,  at  any  time,  shall  venture  to  disturb 
either  them  or  their  heirs,  seeing  that  the  sacred  canons  allow  the  employment 
of  the  goods  of  the  Church  for  the  ransom  of  captives.  (L.  7,  ep.  14.) 

The  zeal  of  the  Church  for  so  holy  a  work  must  have  contributed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary way  to  diminish  the  number  of  slaves ;  the  influence  of  it  was  so  much 
the  more  salutary,  as  it  was  developed  precisely  at  the  time  when  it  was  most 
needed,  that  is,  in  those  ages  when  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarians,  the  fluctuations  of  so  many  peoples,  and  the  ferocity 
of  the  invading  nations,  rendered  wars  so  frequent,  revolutions  so  constant,  and 
the  empire  of  force  so  habitual  and  prevailing.  Without  the  beneficent  and 
liberating  intervention  of  Christianity,  the  immense  number  of  slaves  be- 
queathed by  the  old  society  to  the  new,  far  from  diminishing,  would  have  been 
augmented  more  and  more ;  for  wherever  the  law  of  brute  force  prevails,  if  it 
be  not  checked  and  softened  by  a  powerful  element,  the  human  race  becomes 
rapidly  debased,  the  necessary  result  of  which  is  the  increase  of  slavery.  This 
lamentable  state  of  agitation  and  violence  was  in  itself  very  likely  to  render 
the  efforts  which  the  Church  made  to  abolish  slavery  useless ;  and  it  was  not 
without  infinite  trouble  that  she  prevented  what  she  succeeded  in  preserving  on 
one  side,  from  being  destroyed  on  the  other.  The  absence  of  a  central  power, 
the  complication  of  social  relations,  almost  always  badly  determined,  often 
affected  by  violence,  and  always  deprived  of  the  guarantee  of  stability  and  con- 

ibtency,  was  the  reason  why  there  was  no  security  either  for  things  or  persons, 
u 
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and  that  while  propertieB  were  unceasingly  invaded,  persons  were  deprived  of 
their  liberty.  So  that  it  was  at  that  time  neces8ary  to  fight  against  the  violence 
of  individuals,  as  had  been  formerly  done  a^inst  manners  and  legislation. 
We  see  that  the  third  canon  of  the  Council  of  Lyons,  held  about  566,  excom- 
municates those  who  unjustly  retain  free  persons  in  slavery ;  in  the  seventeenth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Rheims,  held  in  625,  it  is  forbidden,  under  the  same 
penalty,  to  pursue  free  persons  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  slavery :  iu  the  twenty- 
seventh  canon  of  the  Council  of  London,  held  in  1102,  the  barbarous  custom 
of  dealing  in  men,  like  animals,  is  proscribed  :  aud  in  the  seventh  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Coblentz,  held  in  922,  he  who  takes  away  a  Christian  to  sell  him  is 
declared  guilty  of  homicide;  a  remarkable  declaration,  when  we  see  liberty 
valued  at  as  high  a  price  as  life  itself.  Another  means  of  which  the  Church 
availed  herself  to  abolish  slavery  was,  to  preserve  for  the  unfortunate  who  had 
been  reduced  to  that  state  by  misery,  a  sure  means  of  quitting  it. 

We  have  already  remarked  above  that  indigence  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
slavery,  and  we  have  seen  that  this  was  frequently  the  cause  among  the  Gauls, 
as  is  evidenced  by  a  passage  of  Caesar.  We  also  know  that  by  virtue  of  an 
ancient  law,  he  who  had  fallen  into  slavery  could  not  recover  his  liberty  without 
the  consent  of  his  master ;  as  the  slave  was  really  property,  no  one  could  dis- 
pose of  him  without  the  consent  of  his  master,  and  least  of  all  himself.  This 
law  was  in  accordance  with  Pagan  doctrines,  but  Christianity  regarded  the  thing 
Sifftrently ;  and  if  the  slave  was  still  in  her  eyes  a  property,  he  did  not  cease 
to  be  a  man.  Thus  on  this  point  the  Church  refused  to  follow  the  strict  rules 
of  other  properties }  and  when  there  was  the  least  doubt,  at  the  first  favorable 
opportunity  she  took  the  side  of  the  slave.  These  observations  make  us  uuder- 
stand  all  the  value  of  the  new  law  introduced  by  the  Church,  which  ordained 
that  persons  who  had  been  sold  by  necessity  should  be  able  to  return  to  their 
former  condition  by  restoring  the  price  which  they  had  received.  This  law, 
which  is  expressly  laid  down  in  a  French  Council,  held  about  616  at  Boneuil, 
according  to  the  common  opinion,  opened  a  wide  field  for  the  conquests  of 
liberty ;  it  supported  in  the  heart  of  the  slave  a  hope  which  urged  him  to  seek 
and  put  into  operation  the  means  of  obtaining  his  ransom,  and  it  placed  his 
liberty  within  the  power  of  any  one  who,  touched  with  his  unhappy  lot,  was 
willing  to  pay  or  lend  the  necessary  sum.  Let  us  remember  what  we  have  said 
of  the  ardent  zeal  which  was  awakened  in  so  many  hearts  for  works  of  this 
kind ;  let  us  call  to  mind  that  the  property  of  the  Church  was  always  considered 
as  well  employed  when  it  was  used  for  the  succor  of  the  unfortunate,  and  we 
shall  understand  the  incalculable  influence  of  the  regulation  which  we  have  just 
mentioned.  We  shall  see  that  it  was  to  close  one  of  the  most  abundant  sources 
of  slavery,  and  prepare  a  wide  path  to  universal  emancipation. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

CONTINUATION  OP  THE   SAME  SUBJECT. 

The  conduct  of  the  Cliurch  with  respect  to  the  Jews  also  contributed  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  This  singular  people,  who  bear  on  their  forehead  the  mark 
of  proscription,  and  are  found  dispersed  among  all  nations,  like  fragments  of 
insoluble  matter  floating  in  a  liquid,  seek  to  console  themselves  in  their  misfor- 
tune by  accumulating  treasures,  and  appear  to  wish  to  avenge  themselves  for 
the  contemptuous  neglect  in  which  they  are  left  by  other  nations,  by  gaining 
possession  of  their  wealth  by  means  of  insatiable  usury.  Li  times  when  revo- 
lutions and  so  many  calamities  must  necessarily  have  produced  distress,  the 
odious  vice  of  unfeeling  avarice  must  have  had  a  fatal  influence.     The  harsh- 
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seas  and  crneltj  of  ancient  laws  and  manners  concerning  debtors  were  not 
eSaeedy  liberty  was  far  from  being  estimated  at  its  just  value,  and  examples  of 
persons  who  sold  it  to  relieve  their  necessities  were  not  wanting;  it  was  there- 
fore  important  to  prevent  the  power  of  the  wealthy  Jews  from  reaching  an 
exorbitant  extent,  to  the  detriment  of  the  liberty  of  Christiana.  The  unhappy 
notoriety  which,  after  so  many  centuries,  attaches  to  the  Jews  in  this  matter, 
proves,  that  this  danger  was  not  imaginary;  and  £»cts  of  which  we  are  now 
witnesses  are  a  confirmation  of  what  we  advance.  The  celebrated  Herder,  in  his 
Adraghigy  ventures  to  prognosticate  that  the  children  of  Israel,  from  their  sys- 
tematic and  calculating  conduct,  will  in  time  make  slaves  of  all  Christians.  If 
this  extraordinary  and  extravagant  apprehension  could  enter  the  head  of  a  dJEM 
tinguished  man,  in  circumstances  which  are  certainly  infinitely  less  favorable  to 
the  Jews,  what  was  to  be  feared  from  this  people  in  the  unhappy  times  of  which 
we  speak  ?  From  these  considerations,  every  impartial  observer,  every  man  who 
is  not  under  the  influence  of  the  wretched  desire  of  taking  the  part  of  every 
kind  of  sect,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  accusing  the  Catholic  Church, 
even  at  the  risk  of  s|)eaking  against  the  interests  of  humanity;  every  observer 
who  is  not  one  of  those  who  are  less  alarmed  by  an  irruption  of  Caffres  than 
by  any  regulation  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  power  appears  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  extend  the  circle  of  itg  prerogative ;  every  man,  I  say,  who  is  neither 
thus  bitter,  little,  nor  pitiful,  will  see,  not  only  without  being  scandalized,  but 
even  with  pleasure,  thafr  the  Church,  with  prudent  vigilance,  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Jews,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  favoring  their  Christian  slaved, 
until  they  were  no  longer  allowed  to  have  any. 

The  third  Council  of  Orleans,  held  in  538,  by  its  13th  canon,  forbids  Jews  tb 
compel  Christian  slaves  to  do  things  contrary  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  regulation,  which  guarantied  the  liberty  of  the  slave  in  the  sanctuary  of 
conscience,  rendered  him  respectable  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  master :  it  was 
besides  a  solemn  proclamation  of  the  dignity  of  man,  it  was  a  declaration  that 
slavery  could  not  extend  its  dominion  over  the  sacred  region  of  the  mind.  Yet 
this  was  not  enough ;  it  was  proper  also  that  the  recovery  of  their  liberty  should 
be  facilitated  to  the  slaves  of  Jews.  Three  years  only  pass  away ;  a  fourth 
Council  is  held  at  Orleans ;  let  us  observe  the  progress  which  the  question  had 
made  in  so  short  a  time.  This  Council,  by  its  80th  canon,  allows  the  Christian 
slaves  who  shall  take  refuge  in  the  church  to  be  ransomed,  on  paying  to  their 
Jewish  master  the  proper  price.  If  we  pay  attention,  we  shall  see  that  such  a 
regulation  must  have  produced  abundant  results  in  favor  of  liberty,  as  it  gave 
Christian  slaves  the  opportunity  of  flying  to  the  churches,  and  there  imploring, 
with  more  effect,  the  charity  of  their  brethren,  to  gain  the  price  of  their  ran- 
som. The  same  Council,  in  its  31st  canon,  ordains  that  the  Jew  who  shall  per- 
vert a  Christian  slave  shall  be  condemned  to  lose  all  his  slaves ;  a  new  sanction 
given  to  the  security  of  the  slave's  conscience — ^a  new  way  opened  to  liberty. 
The  Church  constantly  advanced  with  that  unity  of  plan — that  admirable  con- 
sistency— ^which  even  her  enemies  have  acknowledged  in  her.  In  the  short 
interval  between  the  period  alluded  to  and  the  latter  part  of  the  same  cen- 
tury, her  progress  was  more  perceptible.  We  observe,  in  the  canonical  regula- 
tions of  the  latter  period,  a  wider  scope,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  greater  bold- 
ness. In  the  Council  of  M&con,  held  in  581  or  582,  canon  16,  Jews  are  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  have  Christian  slaves ;  and  it  is  allowed  to  ransom  those 
who  are  in  their  possession  for  twelve  sous.  We  find  the  same  prohibition  in 
the  14th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  589 ;  so  that  at  this  time  the 
Ohurch  shows  what  her  desire  is ;  she  is  unwilling  that  a  Christian  should  be  in 
any  way  the  slave  of  a  Jew.  Constant  in  her  design,  she  thecked  the  evil  by* 
all  the  means  in  her  power;  if  it  was  necessary,  limiting  the  right  of  sell- 
ing slaves,  when  there  was  danger  of  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  Jews. 
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Thus  we  see  that,  by  the  9th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Chftlons,  held  in  650,  it 
is  forbidden  to  sell  slaves  out  of  the  kingdom  of  CloviS;  lest  they  shonld  fall 
into  the  power  of  Jews.  Yet  the  intention  of  the  Church  on  this  point  was  not 
understood  by  all,  and  her  views  were  not  seconded  as  they  ought  to  have  been; 
but  she  did  not  cease  to  repeat  and  inculcate  them.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  there  were  found  clergy  and  laity  who  sold  their  Christian  slaves  to 
Jews.  The  Church  labored  to  check  this  abuse.  The  tenth  Council  of  Toledo, 
held  in  657,  by  its  7th  canon,  forbidS  Christians,  and  especially  clerics,  to  sell 
their  slaves  to  Jews ;  the  Council  adds  these  noble  words :  '^  They  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  these  slaves  have  been  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
wherefore  they  ought  rather  to  buy  than  sell  them." 

This  ineffable  goodness  of  a  God  made  man,  who  had  shed  His  blood  for  the 
redemption  of  all  men,  was  the  powerful  motive  which  urged  the  Church  to 
interest  herself  with  so  much  zeal  in  the  enfranchisement  of  slaves ;  and,  in- 
deed, wafi  it  not  enough  to  inspire  horror  for  so  degrading  an  inequality,  to 
think  that  these  same  men,  reduced  to  the  level  of  brutes,  had  been,  as  well  as 
their  masters,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  monarchs  upoYi  earth,  the  objects 
of  the  merciful  intentions  of  the  Most  High?  "Since  our  Redeemer,  the 
Creator  of  all  things,"  said  Pope  S.  Gregory,  "  has  deigned,  in  His  goodness, 
to  assume  the  flesh  of  man,  in  order  to  restore  to  us  our  pristine  liberty,  by 
breaking,  through  the  means  of  His  Divine  grace,  the  bonds  of  servitude,  which 
held  us  captives,  it  is  a  salutary  deed  to  restore  to  men,  by  enfranchisement, 
their  native  liberty;  for,  in  the  beginning,  nature  made  them  all  free,  and  they 
have  only  been  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  servitude  by  the  law  of  nations." 
(L.  5,  lett.  72.) 

During  all  times  the  Church  has  considered  it  very  necessary  to  limit,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  alienation  of  her  property ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
general  rule  of  her  conduct  in  this  point  was  to  trust  very  little  to  the  discretion 
of  any  one  of  her  ministers  individually;  she  thus  endeavored  to  prevent  dila- 
pidations, which  otherwise  would  have  been  frequent.  As  her  possessions  were 
dispersed  on  all  sides,  and  intrusted  to  ministers  chosen  from  all  classes  of  the 
people,  and  exposed  to  the  various  influences  which  the  relations  of  blood,  friend- 
ship, and  a  thousand  other  circumstances,  the  effects  of  diflerence  of  character, 
knowledge,  prudence,  and  even  of  times  and  places,  always  exercise,  the  Church 
showed  herself  very  watchful  in  giving  her  sanction  to  the  power  of  alienation ; 
and,  when  requisite,  she  knew  how  to  act  with  salutary  rigor  against  those  mi* 
nisters  who,  neglecting  their  duty,  wasted  the  funds  confided  to  them.  We 
have  seen  that,  in  spite  of  all  this,  she  was  not  stopped  by  any  consideration 
when  the  ransom  of  captives  was  in  question ;  it  may  be  also  shown  that,  with 
respect  to  property  in  slaves,  she  saw  things  in  a  diflerent  light,  and  changed 
her  rigor  into  indulgence.  When  ^laves  had  faithfully  served  the  Church,  the 
Bishops  could  grant  them  their  liberty,  and  add  a  gift  to  assist  them  in  main- 
taining themselves.  This  judgment  as  to  the  merit  of  slaves  appears  to  have 
been  confided  to  the  discretion  of  the  Bishops ;  and  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
regulation  opened  a  wide  door  to  their  charity;  at  the  same  time,  it  stimulated 
the  slaves  to  behave  themselves,  so  as  to  deserve  so  precious  a  recompense.  As 
it  might  happen  that  the  succeeding  Bishop  might  raise  doubts  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  motives  which  induced  his  predecessor  to  give  liberty  to  a  slave, 
and  attempt  afterwards  to  call  it  in  question,  it  was  ordained  that  they  should 
respect  the  appointments  of  their  predecessors  on  this  point,  and  leave  to  the 
enfranchised  not  only  their  liberty,  but  also  the  gratuity  which  had  been  given 
to  them  in  lands,  vineyards,  or  houses :  this  is  prescribed  in  the  7th  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Agde  in  Languedoc,  held  in  the  year  506.  Let  it  not  be  ob- 
jected that  manumission  is  forbidden  by  the  canons  of  this  Council  in  other 
places;  they  speak  only  in  general  terms,  and  allude  not  to  cases  where  slaves 
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had  merited  well.  Alienations  or  mortgages  made  by  a  Bishop  who  left  no  pro- 
perty were  to  be  revoked.  This  regulation  itself  shows  that  it  alludes  to  cases 
in  which  the  Bishops  had  acted  against  the  canons.  Yet  if  he  had  given  liberty 
to  any  slaves,  the  rigor  of  the  law  was  mitigated  in  their  favor,  and  it  was 
ordained  that  the  enfranchised  8houl4  continue  to  enjay  their  liberty.  This  is 
ordained  by  the  9th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Orleans,  held  in  541.  This  canon 
only  imposes  on  the  enfranchised  the  obligation  of  lending  their  services  to  the 
Church ;  services  which  were  evidently  only  those  of  the  enfranchised.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  recompensed  them  with  the  protection  which  she  always  granted 
to  men  in  this  condition. 

As  another  proof  of  the  indulgence  of  the  Church  with  respect  to  slaves, 
may  be  cited  the  10th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Celchite,  in  England,  held  in 
816,  the  result  of  which  must  have  been  to  enfranchise,  in  a  few  years,  all  the 
English  slaves  of  the  Churches  existing  in  the  countries  where  the  Council  was 
observed.  Indeed,  this  canon  ordained  that,  at  the  death  of  a  Bishop,  all  his 
English  slaves  should  be  set  at  liberty;  it  added,  that  each  of  the  other  Bishops 
and  Abbots  might  enfranchise  three  slaves  on  the  occasion,  by  giving  each  of 
them  three  sous.  Such  regulations  smoothed  the  way  more  and  more,  and  pre- 
pared circumstances  and  men's  minds,  so  that,  some  time  later,  was  witnessed 
that  noble  scene,  where,  at  the  Council  of  Armagh,  in  1172,  liberty  was  given 
to  all  the  English  who  yfere  slaves  in  Ireland. 

The  advantageous  conditions  enjoyed  by  the  slaves  of  the  Church  were  so 
much  the  more  valuable,  because  a  regulation  newly  introduced  prevented  their 
losing  them.  If  they  could  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  other  masters,  in  this 
case  they  would  have  lost  the  benefits  which  they  derived  from  living  under  the 
rule  of  so  kind  a  mistress.  But  happily,  it  was  forbidden  to  exchange  them  for 
others ;  and  if  they  left  the  power  of  the  Church,  it  was  for  freedom.  We  have 
a  positive  proof  of  this  regulation  in  the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  (1.  3,  t.  19, 
chaps.  3  and  4).  It  should  be  observed  that  in  this  document  the  slaves  of  the 
Church  are  regarded  as  consecrated  to  God ;  thereon  is  founded  the  regulation 
which  prevents  their  passing  into  other  hands  and  leaving  the  Church,  except  as 
freemen.  We  also  see  there  that  the  faithful,  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  had 
the  custom  of  offering  their  slaves  to  God  and  the  Saints.  By  placing  them 
thus  in  the  power  of  the  Church,  they  put  them  out  of  common  dealing  and 
prevented  their  again  falling  into  profane  servitude.  It  is  useless  to  enlarge  on 
the  salutary  effect  which  must  have  been  produced  by  these  ideas  and  manners, 
in  which  we  see  religion  so  intimately  allied  with  the  cause  of  humanity;  it  is 
enough  to  observe,  that  the  spirit  of  that  age  was  highly  religious,  and  that 
which  was  attached  to  the  cause  of  religion  was  sure  to  ride  in  safety. 

Religious  ideas,  by  constantly  developing  their  strength  and  directing  their 
action  to  all  branches,  were  intended  in  a  special  manner  to  relieve  men  by  all 
possible  means  from  the  yoke  of  slavery.  \)n  this  subject  we  may  be  allowed 
to  remark  a  canonical  regulation  of  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  In  a  Coun- 
cil at  Rome,  held  in  695,  and  presided  over  by  that  Pope,  a  new  means  of 
escaping  from  their  degraded  state  was  offered  to  slaves,  by  deciding  that  liberty 
should  be  given  to  all  those  who  desired  to  embrace  the  monastic  life.  The 
words  of  the  holy  Pope  are  worthy  of  attention ;  they  show  the  ascendency  of 
religions  motives,  and  how  much  these  motives  preponderated  over  consiaera- 
tions  and  interests  of  a  worldly  nature.  This  important  document  is  found 
in  the  letters  of  St.  Gregory;  it  may  be  read  in  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 

To  imagine  that  such  regulations  would  remain  barren,  is  to  mistake  the  spirit 
of  those  times :  on  the  contrary,  they  produced  the  most  important  effects.  We 
Toaay  form  an  idea  of  them  by  reading  in  the  decree  of  Gratian  (Diitxn,  64,  c.  12), 
that  they  led  to  scandal;  slaves  fled  from  the  houses x^f  their  masters  and  took 
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refuge  in  monasteries,  under  pretext  of  religion  .  It  was  necessary  to  check  tliia 
abuse,  against  which  complaints  arose  on  all  sides.  Without  waiting  to  consi- 
der what  these  abuses  themselves  indicate,  is  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  these 
regulations  of  the  Church  must  have  had  valuable  results  ?  They  not  only 
gained  liberty  for  a  gre^t  many  slaves,  but  also  raised  them  very  much  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  for  they  placed  them  in  a  state  which  every  day  gained  im- 
portance and  acquired  an  immense  prestige  and  a  powerful  influence.  We  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  profound  change  which  took  place  every  day  in  the  organi- 
sation of  society,  thanks  to  these  various  means,  by  fixing  our  attention  for  a 
moment  on  what  resulted  with  respect  to  the  ordination  of  slaves.  The  disci- 
pline of  the  Church  on  this  point  was  in  accordance  with  her  doctrines.  The 
slave  was  a  man  like  other  men,  and  he  could  be  ordained  as  well  as  the  greatest 
noble.  Yet  while  he  was  subject  to  the  power  of  his  master,  he  was  devoid  of 
the  independence  necessary  for  the  dignity  of  the  sacred  ministry;  therefore  it 
was  required  that  he  should  not  be  ordained  until  he  had  been  previously  set  at 
liberty.  Nothing  could  be  more  just,  reasonable,  and  prudent,  than  the  limit 
thus  placed  on  a  discipline  otherwise  so  noble  and  generous — a  discipline  which 
was  in  itself  an  eloquent  protest  in  favor  of  the  dignity  of  man.  The  Church 
solemnly  declared  that  the  misfortune  of  being  a  slave  did  not  reduce  him  below 
the  level  of  other  men,  for  she  did  not  think  it  unworthy  of  her  to  choose  her 
ministers  from  among  those  who  had  been  in  servitude.  By  placing  in  so  ho- 
norable a  sphere  those  who  had  been  slaves,  she  labored  with  lofty  generosity 
to  disperse  the  prejudices  which  Existed  against  those  who  were  placed  in  that 
unhappy  condition,  and  created  strong  and  efiective  ties  between  them  and  the 
most  venerated  class  ^f  freemen.  The  abuse  which  then  crept  in  of  conferring 
orders  on  slaves,  without  the  consent  of  their  masters,  is  above  all  worthy  of  our 
attention ;  an  abuse,  it  is  true,  altogether  contrary  to  the  sacred  canons,  and 
which  was  checked  by  the  Church  with  praiseworthy  zeal,  but  which  is  not  the 
less  useful  in  enabling  the  observer  duly  to  appreciate  the  profound  efiect  of 
religious  ideas  and  institutions.  Without  attempting  in  any  way  to  excuse  what 
was  blamable  therein,  we  may  very  well  make  use  of  the  abuse  itself,  by  con- 
sidering that  it  frequently  happens  that  abuses  are  only  exaggerations  of  a  good 
Erinciple.  Reli^ous  ideas  accord  but  ill  with  slavery,  although  supported  by 
Lws ;  thence  the  incessant  struggle,  repeated  under  different  aspects,  but  always 
directed  towards  the  same  end,  viz.  universal  emancipation.  It  appears  to  us 
that  we  may  now  the  more  confidently  avail  ourselves  of  this  kind  of  argument^ 
as  we  have  seen  the  most  dreadful  attempts  at  revolution  treated  with  indu. 
gence,  on  account  of  the  principles  with  which  the  revolutionists  were  imbueck 
and  the  objects  which  they  had  in  view ;  objects  which,  as  every  one  knows^ 
were  nothing  less  than  an  entire  change  in  the  organization  of  society.  The 
abuse  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  attested  by  the  curious  documents  which  are 
found  collected  in  the  decree  of  Gra^an  {Dist  54,  c.  9, 10, 11, 12).  When  we 
examine  these  documents  with  attention,  we  find,  Ist,  that  the  number  of  slaves 
thus  freed  was  very  considerable,  since  the  complaints  on  this  subject  weie 
almost  universal :  2d,  that  the  Bishops  were  generally  in  favor  of  the  slaves ; 
that  they  carried  their  protection  very  far;  £at  they  labored  in  all  ways  to 
realize  these  doctrines  of  equality ;  indeed,  it  is  affirmed  in  these  documents 
that  there  was  hardly  a  Bishop  who  could  not  be  charged  with  this  reprehensi- 
ble compliance :  dd,  that  slaves  were  aware  of  this  spirit  of  protection,  and  were 
eager  to  throw  off  their  chains  and  cast  themselves  into  the  arms  of  jthe  Chureh : 
4th,  that  this  combination  of  circumstances  must  have  produced  in  men's  minds 
a  movement  very  favorable  to  liberty;  and  that  this  affectionate  communication 
established  between  slaves  and  the  Church,  then  so  powerful  and  influential, 
must  soon  have  weakened  slavery,  and  rapidly  have  promoted  the  advance  of 
nations  towards  that  liberty  which  completely  triumphed  a  few  centuries  later 
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Tlie  Chnrch  of  Spain,  whose  ciyilizing  inflacnce  has  received  bo  many  eulogiunu 
from  men  certainly  bat  little  attached  to  Catholicity,  equally  displays  her  lofty 
views  and  consummate  i^udcncc  on  this  point.  Charitable  zeal  in  favor  of 
slaves  was  so  ardent,  the  tendency  to  raise  them  to  the  sacred  ministry  so  de- 
cided, that  it  was  necessary  to  allow  free  scope  to  this  generous  impulse,  while 
reconciling  it  as  much  as  possible  with  the  saoredness  of  the  ministry.  Such 
was  the  two-fold  object  of  the  discipline  introduced  into  Spain,  by  virtue  of 
which  it  was  allowed  to  confer  sacred  orders  on  the  slaves  of  the  Church,  on 
their  being  previously  enfranchised.  This  is  ordered  by  the  74th  canon^f  the 
fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  633;  it  is  also  inferred  from  the  11th  canon 
of  the  ninth  Council  of  Toledo,  which  ordains  that  Bishops  shall  not  introduce 
the  slaves  of  the  Church  among  the  clergy  without  having  previously  given 
them  their  liberty. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  regulation  was  extended  by  the  18th  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Merida,  in  666,  which  gives  to  parish-priests  the  right  of  selecting 
clerks  among  the  slaves  of  their  own  church,  with  the  obligation  of  maintain* 
ing  them  according  to  their  means.  This  wise  discipline  prevented,  without  any 
injustice,  all  the  difficulties  that  might  have  ensued  from  the  ordination  of 
slave:};  while  it  was  a  very  mild  way  of  effecting  the  most  beneficent  resultSi 
since  in  conferring  orders  on  the  slaves  of  the  Church,  it  was  easy  to  choose 
from  among  them  such  as  were  most  deserving  by  their  intellectual  and  moral 
qualifications.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  affording  the  Church  a  most  favorable 
and  honorable  mode  of  liberating  her  slaves,  by  enrolling  them  among  her  mi- 
nisters. Finally,  the  Church  by  her  generous  conduct  towards  slaves,  gave  a 
salutary  example  to  the  laity.  We  have  seen  that  she  allowed  the  parochial 
clergy,  as  well  as  the  bishops,  the  privilege  of  setting  them  free ;  and  this  must 
have  rendered  it  less  painful  for  laymen  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  when  cir- 
cumstances seemed  to  call  the  latter  to  the  sacred  ministry. 


CHAPTER  XrX. 


BOOTBINfiS  OF  8.  AUGUSTINE  AND   8.  THOMAS  AQUINAS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OT 

BLAV£RY. — ^RESUMi   OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

Thus  did  the  Church,  by  a  variety  of  means,  break  the  chains  of  slavery, 
without  ever  exceeding  the  limits  marked  out  by  justice  and  prudence :  thus 
did  she  banish  from  among  Christians  that  degrading  condition,  so  contrary  to 
their  exalted  ideas  on  the  dignity  of  man,  and  their  generous  feelings  of  frater- 
nity and  love.  Wherever  Christianity  shall  be  introduced,  chains  of  iron  shall 
be  turned  into  gentle  ties,  and  humiliated  men  shall  raise  their  ennobled  heads. 
With  what  pleasure  do  we  read  the  remarks  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
Christianity,  S.  Augustine,  on  this  point  (Z>e  Oivit,  Dei,  1.  xix.  c.  14,  15,  16). 
He  establishes  in  a  few  words  the  obligation  incumbent  upon  all  who  rule-^ 
fathers,  husbands,  and  masters — to  watch  over  the  good  of  those  who  are  under 
them :  he  lays  down  the  advantage  of  those  who  obey,  as  one  of  the  founda- 
tions for  obedience }  he  says  that  the  just  do  not  rule  from  ambition  or  pride, 
but  from  duty  and  the  desire  of  doing  good  to  their  subjects :  '<  Neque  enim 
dominandi  cupiditate  imperant,  sed  officio  consulendi,  nee  principandi  superbia, 
fled  providendi  misericc^a;"  and  by  these  noble  maxims  he  proscribes  all 
opinions  which  tend  to  tyranny,  or  found  obedience  on  any  degraaing  notions ', 
hut  on  a  sudden,  as  if  this  great  mind  apprehended  some  reply  in  violation  of 
human  dignity,  he  grows  warm,  he  boldly  faces  the  question ;  he  rises  to  hi« 
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fiill  height,  and,  giving  free  scope  to  the  nohle  thoughts  that  ferment  in  hip 
mind,  he  invokes  the  idea  of  nature  and  the  will  of  God  in  f&vor  of  the  dignity 
of  man  thus  menaced.  He  says :  "  Thus  wills  the  order  of  nature ;  thus  has 
man  been  created  by  God.  He  has  given  him  to  rule  over  the  fishes  of  the  sea, 
the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  reptiles  that  crawl  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  JBk 
has  ordained  that  reasoning  creaMires,  made  according  to  Hi^  oum  image^  shall 
rule  only  over  creatures  devoid  of  reason.  He  has  not  established  the  dominion 
of  man  over  many  hut  that  of  man  over  the  brute."  This  passage  of  S.  Augus- 
tine is  one  of  those  bold  features  which  shine  forth  in  writers  of  genius,  when, 
grieved  by  the  sight  of  a  painful  object,  they  allow  their  generous  ideas  and 
feelings  to  have  free  scope,  and  cease  to  restrain  their  daring  energies.  Struck 
by  the  force  of  the  expression,  the  reader,  in  suspense  and  breathless,  hastens 
to  read  the  succeeding  lines ;  he  feare  that  the  author  may  be  mistaken,  seduced 
by  the  nobleness  of  his  heart,  and  carried  away  by  the  force  of  his  genius. 
But,  with  inexpressible  pleasure,  he  finds  that  the  writer  has  in  no  degree  de- 
parted from  the  path  of  true  doctrine,  when,  like  a  brave  champion,  he  has 
descended  into  the  arena  to  defend  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity.  Thus 
does  S.  Augustine  now  appear  to  us :  the  sight  of  so  many  unfortunate  beings 
groaning  in  slavery,  victims  of  the  violence  and  caprice  of  their  masters, 
afflicted  his  generous  mind.  By  the  light  of  reason  and  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  saw  no  reason  why  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  human  race 
should  be  condemned  to  live  in  such  debasement ;  wherefore,  when  proclaiming 
the  doctrines  of  submission  and  obedience,  he  labors  to  discover  the  cause  of 
such  ignominy;  and  not  being  able  to  find  it  in  the  nature  of  man,  he  seeks  for 
it  in  sin,  in  malediction.  '^The  primitive  just  men,''  says  he,  ''were  rather 
established  as  pastors  over  their  flocks,  than  as  kings  over  other  men ;  whereby 
God  gives  us  to  understand  what  was  called  for  by  the  order  of  creation,  and 
what  was  required  by  the  punishment  of  sin ;  for  tiie  condition  of  slavery  has^ 
with  reason,  been  imposed  on  the  sinner.  Thus  we  do  not  find  the  word  slave 
in  the  Scriptures  before  the  day  when  the  just  man,  Noah,  gave  it  as  a  punish- 
ment  to  his  guilty  son;  whence  it  follows  that  this  word  came  from  sin,  and  not 
from  nature."  This  manner  of  considering  slavery  as  the  offispring  of  sin,  as 
the  fruit  of  the  Divine  malediction,  was  of  the  highest  importance.  By  pro- 
tecting the  dignity  of  human  nature,  that  doctrine  completely  destroyed  all  the 
prejudices  of  natural  superiority  which  the  pride  of  free  men  could  entertain. 
Thereby  also,  slavery  was  deprived  of  all  its  supposed  value  as  a  political  prin- 
ciple or  means  of  government :  it  could  only  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  num- 
berless scourges  inflicted  on  the  human  race  by  the  anger  of  the  Most  High. 
Henceforth  slaves  had  a  motive  for  resignation,  while  the  absolute  power  of 
masters  was  checked,  and  the  compassion  of  all  free  men  was  powerfully  excited. 
All  were  bom  in  sin,  all  might  have  been  in  a  state  of  slavery.  To  make  a 
boast  of  liberty  would  have  been  like  the  conduct  of  a  man  who,  during  an  epi- 
demic, should  boast  of  having  preserved  his  health,  and  imagine  that  on  that 
account  he  had  a  ri^t  to  insult  the  unhappy  sick.  In  a  word,  the  state  of  sla- 
very was  a  scourge,  nothing  more ;  like  pestilence,  war,  famine,  or  any  thing 
else  of  the  kind.  The  duty  of  all  men  was  to  labor  to  remedy  and  abolish  it. 
Such  doctrines  did  not  remain  sterile.  Proclaimed  in  the  face  of  day,  they  were 
heard  in  all  parts  of  the  Catholic  world ;  and  not  only  wei^e  thev  put  in  prac- 
tice, as  we  have  seen  by  numberless  examples,  but  they  were  caremlly  preserved 
as  a  precious  theory,  throughout  the  confusion  of  the  times.  After  the  1^»6 
of  eight  centuries,  we  see  them  repeated  by  one  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  (I.  p.  q.  xcvi.  art.  4).  That  great  man 
does  not  see  in  slavery  either  difference  of  race  or  imaginary  inferiority  or  means 
of  government ;  he  only  considers  it  as  a  scourge  inmoted  on  humanity  by  the 
sins  of  the  first  man. 
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Such  is  the  repugnance  with  which  Christians  have  looked  upon  slavery :  wc 
see  from  this,  how  false  is  the  assertion  of  M.  Guizot :  '^  It  does  not  seem  that 
Christian  society  was  surprised  or  much  offended  by  it.''  It  is  true  there  was 
not  that  blind  disturbance  and  irritation  which,  despising  all  barriers  and  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  the  rules  of  justice  or  the  counsels  of  prudence,  ran  with 
foolish  haste  to  efface  the  mark  of  degradation  and  ignominy.  But  if  that  dis- 
turbance and  irritation  are  meant  which  are  caused  by  the  sight  of  oppression 
and  outrages  committed  against  man,  sentiments  which  can  well  accord  with 
longanimity  and  holy  resignation,  and  which,  without  checking  for  a  moment 
the  action  of  charitable  zeal,  nevertheless  avoid  precipitating  events,  preferring 
mature  arrangement  in  order  to  secure  a  complete  result ;  how  can  this  pertur- 
bation of  mind  and  holy  indignation  be  better  proved  to  have  existed  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  than  by  the  facts  and  doctrines  which  we  have  just  quoted? 
What  more  eloquent  protest  against  the  continuance  of  slavery  can  you  have 
than  the  doctrine  of  these  two  Ulustrious  doctors  ?  They  declare  it,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  to  be  the  fruit  of  malediction,  the  chastisement  of  the  prevarication 
of  the  human  race ;  and  they  only  acknowledge  its  existence  by  considering  it 
as  one  of  the  great  scourges  that  s^ict  humanity. 

I  have  explained,  with  sufficient  evidence,  the  profound  reasons  which  in- 
duced the  Church  to  recommend  obedience  to  slaves,  and  she  cannot  be  re- 
proached on  that  account  with  forgetting  the  rights  of  humanity.  We  must 
not  suppose  on  that  account  that  Christian  society  was  wanting  in  the  boldness 
necessary  for  telling  the  whole  truth ;  but  it  told  only  the  pure  and  wholesome 
truth.  What  took  place  with  respect  to  the  marriages  of  slaves  is  a  proof  of 
what  I  advance.  We  know  that  their  union  was  not  regarded  as  a  real  mar- 
riage, and  that  even  that  union,  such  as  it  was,  could  not  be  contracted  without 
the  consent  of  their  masters,  under  pain  of  being  considered  as  void.  Here 
was  a  flagrant  violation  of  reason  and  justice.  What  did  the  Church  do  ?  She 
directly  reprobated  so  gross  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  nature.  Let  us  hear 
tihat  Pope  Adrian  I.  said  on  this  subject:  '< According  to  the  words  of  the 
Apostles,  as  in  Jesus  Christ  we  ought  not  to  deprive  either  slaves  or  freemen  of 
the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  so  it  is  not  allowed  in  any  way  to  prevent  the 
marriage  of  slaves ;  and  if  their  marriages  have  been  contracted  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  and  repugnance  of  their  masters,  nevertheless  they  ought  not  to  be 
dissolved  in  any  way.''  (De  Conju.  Serv,y  lib.  iv.  tom.  9,  c.  1.)  And  let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  this  regulation,  which  secured  the  liberty  of  slaves  on  one  of 
the  most  important  points,  was  restricted  to  particular  circumstances ;  no,  it 
was  something  more ;  it  was  a  proclamation  of  their  freedom  in  this  matter. 
The  Church  was  unwilling  to  allow  that  man,  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  brute, 
should  be  forced  to  obey  the  caprice  or  the  interest  of  another,  without  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  his  heart.  St.  Thomas  was  of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  openly 
maintains  that,  with  respect  to  the  contracting  of  marriage,  slaves  are  not  obliged 
to  obey  their  masters  (2*.  2,  q.  104,  art.  5). 

.  In  the  hasty  sketch  which  1  have  given,  I  believe  that  I  have  kept  the  pro- 
mise which  I  made  at  the  beginning,  not  to  advance  any  proposition  without 
supporting  it  by  undeniable  documents,  and  not  to  allow  myself  to  be  misled 
by  enthusiasm  in  &vor  of  Catholicity,  so  as  to  concede  to  it  that  to  which  it  is 
not  entitled.  By  passing,  rapidly  it  is  true^  the  course  of  ages,  we  have  shown, 
by  convincing  proofs,  which  have  been  furnished  by  times  and  places  the  most 
various,  that  it  was  Catholicity  that  abolished  slavery,  in  spite  of  ideas,  mannersi 
interests,  and  laws,  which  opposed  obstacles  apparently  invincible ;  and  that  it 
has  done  so  without  injustice,  without  violence,  without  revolutions, — ^with  the 
most  exquisite  prudence  and  the  most  admirable  moderation.  We  have  seen 
the  Catholic  Church  make  so  extensive,  so  varied,  and  so  efficacious  an  attack  on 
ilaveiy,  that  that  odious  chain  was  broken  without  a  single  violent  stroke. 
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Exposed  to  the  action  of  the  most  powerful  agents,  it  gradually  relaxed  and 
fell  to  pieces.     Her  proceedings  may  be  thus  recapitulated  : — 

First,  she  loudly  teaches  the  truth  concerning  the  dignity  of  man ;  she  defines 
the  obligations  of  masters  and  slaves ;  she  declares  them  equal  before  God,  and 
thus  completely  destroys  the  degrading  theories  which  stain  the  writings  even 
of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  antiquity.  She  then  comes  to  the  application 
of  her  doctrines:  she  labors  to  improve  the  treatment  of  slaves;  she  struggles 
against  the  atrocious  right  of  life  and  death ;  she  opens  her  temples  to  them  as 
asylums,  and  when  they  depart  thence,  prevents  their  being  ill>treated ;  she 
labors  to  substitute  public  tribunals  for  private  vengeance.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  Church  guarantees  the  liberty  of  the  en^nchised,  by  connecting  it 
with  religious  motives,  she  defends  that  of  those  bom  free ;  she  labors  to  close 
the  sources  of  slavery,  by  displaying  the  most  active  zeal  for  the  redemption  of 
captives,  by  opposing  the  avarice  of  the  Jews,  by  procuring  for  men  who  were 
sold,  easy  means  of  recovering  their  liberty.  The  Church  gives  an  example  of 
mildness  and  disinterestedness ;  she  facilitates  emancipation,  by  admitting  slaves 
into  monasteries  and  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  she  facilitates  it  by  all  the  other 
means  that  charity  suggests ;  and  thus  it  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  deep  roots  of 
slavery  in  ancient  society — ^in  spite  of  the  perturbation  caused  by  the  irruptions 
of  the  barbarians — in  spite  of  so  many  wars  and  calamities  of  every  kind,  which 
in  great  measure  paralyzed  the  effect  of  all  regulating  and  beneficent  action — 
yet  we  see  slavery,  that  dishonor  and  leprosy  of  ancient  civilization,  rapidly  di- 
minish among  Christians,  until  it  finally  disappears.  Surely  in  all  this  we  do 
not  discover  a  plan  conceived  and  concerted  by  men.  But  we  do  observe  there- 
in, in  the  absence  of  that  plan,  such  unity  of  tendencies,  such  a  perfect  identity 
of  views,  and  such  similarity  in  the  means,  that  we  have  the  dearest  demon- 
stration of  the  civilizing  and  liberating  spirit  contained  in  Catholicity.  Accurate 
observers  will  no  doubt  be  gratified  in  beholding,  in  the  picture  which  I  have 
just  exhibited,  tlie  admirable  concord  with  which  the  period  of  the  empire,  that 
of  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  and  that  of  feudality,  all  tended  towards  the 
same  end.  They  will  not  regret  the  poor  regularity  which  distinguishes  the 
exclusive  work  of  man ;  they  will  love,  I  repeat  it,  to  collect  all  the  facts  scat- 
tered in  the  seeming  disorder,  from  the  forests  of  Germany  to  the  fields  of 
Boeotiar—^from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  to  those  of  the  Tiber.  I  have  not  in- 
vented these  facts ;  I  have  pointed  out  the  periods,  and  cited  the  Councils.  The 
reader  will  find,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  in  the  original  and  in  full,  the  texts 
of  which  I  have  just  given  an  abstract — a  rdsufnS :  thus  he  may  fully  oonvinoe 
himself  that  I  have  not  deceived  him.  If  such  had  been  my  intention,  surely 
I  should  have  avoided  descending  to  the  level  ground  of  facts ;  I  shoold  have 
preferred  the  vague  regions  of  theory ;  I  should  have  called  to  my  aid  high 
sounding  and  seductive  language,  and  all  the  means  the  most  likely  to  enchant 
the  imagination  and  excite  the  feelings ;  in  fine,  I  should  have  placed  myself  in 
one  of  those  positions  where  a  writer  can  suppose  at  his  pleasure  things  which 
have  never  existed,  and  made  the  best  use  of  the  resources  of  imagination  and 
invention.  The  task  which  I  have  undertaken  is  rather  more  difficulty  perhaps 
less  brilliant,  but  certainly  more  useful. 

We  may  now  inquire  of  M.  Guisot  what  were  the  other  cautes,  the  other  ideas, 
the  other  principles  of  ciuUizatum,  the  wrest  development  of  which,  to  avail  myself 
of  his  words,  was  necessary  **  to  abolish  this  evil  of  evils,  this  iniquity  of  ini- 
lenities."  Ought  he  not  to  explain,  or  at  least  point  out,  these  causes,  ideas, 
and  principles  of  civilization,  which,  aocording  to  him,  assisted  the  Church  in 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  in  order  to  save  the  reader  the  trouble  of  seeking  or 
divining  them  1  If  they  did  not  arise  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  fokete  did 
thoy  arise  ?  Were  they  found  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  civilization  ?  But  could 
ihez^  remains  of  a  scattered  and  almost  annihilated  civilizatioii  effect  what  that 
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BBOCLe  civilization,  in  all  its  vigor)  power,  and  splendor,  never  did  or  thought  of 
doing  ? — Were  they  in  the  indivulual  imfependence  of  the  barbariaiM  f  Bat 
that  individualitj,  the  inseparable  companion  of  violence,  must  consequently 
have  been  the  source  of  oppression  and  slavery.  Were  they  found  in  the  m»7i- 
tary patroncLgt  introduced,  according  to  M.  Guizot,  by  the  barbarians  themselves; 
patronage  which  laid  the  foundation  of  that  aristocratical  orcaniaation  which 
was  converted  at  a  later  period  into  feudality  ?  But  what  could  this  patronage 
— an  institution  likely,  on  the  contrary,  to  perpetuate  slavery  among  the  indi- 
gent in  conquered  countries,  and  to  extend  it  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
conquerors  themselves — ^what  could  this  patronage  do  for  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very? Where,  then,  is  the  idea,  the  custom,  the  institution,  which,  born  oat 
of  Christianity,  contributed  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  ?  Let  any  one  point  out 
to  us  the  epoch  of  its  formation,  the  time  of  its  development ;  let  him  show  us 
that  it  had  not  its  origin  in  Christianity,  and  we  will  then  confess  that  the  latter 
cannot  exclusively  lay  claim  to  the  glorious  title  of  having  abolished  that  de- 
graded condition ;  and  he  may  be  sure  that  this  shall  not  prevent  our  exalting 
that  idea,  custom,  or  institution  which  took  part  in  the  great  and  noble  enter- 
prise of  liberating  the  human  race. 

We  may  be  allowed,  in  conclusion,  to  inquire  of  the  Protestant  churches,  of 
those  ungrateful  daughters  who,  after  having  quitted  the  bosom  of  their  mother, 
attempt  to  calumniate  and  dishonor  her,  where  were  you  when  the  Catholic 
Church  accomplished  in  £urope  the  immense  work  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  ? 
and  how  can  you  venture  to  reproach  her  with  sympathizing  with  servitude,  de- 
grading man,  and  usurping  his  rights  ?  Can  you,  then,  present  any  such  claim 
entitling  you  to  the  gratitude  of  the  human  race  ?  What  part  can  you  claim 
in  that  great  work  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  development  and  grandeur 
of  European  civilization  ?  Catholicity  alone,  without  your  concurrence,  com- 
pleted the  work;  and  she  alone  would  have  conducted  Europe  to  its  lofty 
destinies,  if  you  had  not  come  to  interrupt  the  majestic  march  of  its  mighty 
nations,  by  urging  them  into  a  path  bordered  by  precipices, — a  path  the  end 
of  which  is  concealed  by  darkness  which  the  eye  of  God  alone  can  pierce.  (15) 


CHAPTER  XX. 

CONTRAST  BETWEEN  TWO  ORDERS  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

Ws  have  seen  that  European  civilization  owes  to  the  Catholio  Church  its 
finest  ornamenty  its  most  valuable  victory  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  It  was  the  Church  that,  by  her  doctrines,  as  beneficent  as  ele- 
vatedj  by  a  system  as  efficacious  as  prudent,  by  her  unbounded  generosity,  her 
indefatigable  zeal,  her  invincible  firmness,  abolished  slavery  in  Europe ;  that  is 
to  say,  she  took  the  first  step  towards  the  regeneration  of  humanity,  and  laid 
the  first  stone  for  the  wide  and  deep  foundation  of  European  civilixatipn ;  we 
mean  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  the  abolition  for  ever  of  so  degrading  a  state, 
— universal  liberty.  It  was  impossible  to  create  and  organize  a  civilization  full 
of  grandeur  and  dignity,  without  raising  man  from  his  state  of  abjection,  and 
placing  him  above  the  level  of  animals.  Whenever  we  see  him  ciouohing  at 
another's  feet,  awaiting  with  anxiety  the  orders  of  his  master  or  trembling  at 
the  lash ;  whenever  he  is  sold  like  a  beast,  or  a  price  is  set  apon  his  powers  and 
his  life,  civilization  will  never  have  its  proper  development^  it  will  always  be 
weak,  sickly,  and  broken ;  for  thus  humanity  bears  a  mark  of  ignominy  on  its 
forehead. 

After  having  shown  that  it  was  Catholicity  that  removed  that  obstacle  to  all 
Moial  [ffograni  by^  as  it  were,  okansing  Europe  of  the.  '^'■gi'**'"g  leprosy  with 
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which  it  was  infected  from  head  to  foot,  let  us  examine  what  it  has  dane  towards 
creating  and  erecting  the  magnificent  edifice  of  European  civilization.  If  we 
seriously  reflect  on  the  vitality  and  fruitfulness  of  this  civilization,  we  shall  find 
therein  new  and  powerful  claims  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  the 
gratitude  of  nations.  In  the  first  place,  it  ^s  proper  to  glance  at  the  vast  and 
interesting  picture  which  European  civilization  presents  to  us,  and  to  sum  up  in  a 
few  words  its  principal  perfections ;  thereby  we  shall  be  enabled  the  more  easily 
to  account  to  ourselves  for  the  admiration  and  enthusiasm  with  which  it 
inspires  us. 

The  individual  animated  by  a  lively  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  abounding  ia 
activity,  perseverance,  energy,  and  the  simultaneous  development  of  all  his 
flEusulties ;  woman  elevated  to  the  rank  of  the  consort  of  man,  and,  as  it  were, 
recompensed  for  the  duty  of  obedience  by  the  respectful  regards  lavished  upon 
her ;  the  gentleness  and  constancy  of  family  ties,  protected  by  the  powerful 
guarantees  of  good  order  and  justice ;  an  admirable  public  conscience,  rich  in 
maxims  of  sublime  morality,  in  laws  of  justice  and  equity,  in  sentiments  of 
honor  and  dignity ;  a  conscience  which  survives  the  shipwreck  of  private  moral- 
ity, and  does  not  allow  unblushing  corruption  to  reach  the  height  which  it  did 
in  antiquity ;  a  general  mildness  of  manners,  which  in  war  prevents  great  ex- 
cesses, and  in  peace  renders  life  more  tranquil  and  pleasing;  a  profound  respect 
for  man,  and  all  that  belongs  to  him,  whicn  makes  private  acts  of  violence  very 
uncommon,  and  in  all  political  constitutions  serves  as  a  salutary  check  on  go- 
vernments; an  ardent  desire  of  perfection  in  all  departments;  an  irresistible 
tendency,  sometimes  ill-directed,  but  always  active,  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  many ;  a  secret  impulse  to  protect  the  weak,  to  succour  the  unfortunate — ^an 
impulse  which  sometimes  pursues  its  course  with  generous  ardor,  and  which, 
whenever  it  is  unable  to  develop  itself,  remains  in  the  heart  of  society,  and  pro- 
duces there  the  uneasiness  and  disquietude  of  remorse ;  a  cosmopolitan  spirit 
of  universality,  of  propagandism,  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  resources  to  grow 
^oung  again  without  danger  of  perishing,  and  for  self-preservation  in  the  most 
important  junctures;  a  generous  impatience,  which  longs  to  anticipate  the 
future,  and  produces  an  incessant  movement  and  agitation,  sometimes  dangerous, 
but  which  are  generally  the  germs  of  great  benefits,  and  the  symptoms  of  a 
strong  principle  of  life ;  such  are  the  great  characteristics  which  distinguish 
European  civilization ;  such  are  the  features  which  place  it  in  a  rank  immensely 
superior  to  that  of  all  other  civilizations,  ancient  and  modem. 

Ilead  the  history  of  antiquity;  extend  your  view  over  the  whole  world; 
wherever  Christianity  does  not  reign,  and  where  the  barbarous  or  savage  life  no 
longer  prevails,  you  will  find  a  civilization  which  in  nothing  resembles  our  own, 
and  which  cannot  be  compared  with  it  for  a  moment.  In  some  of  these  states 
of  civilization,  you  will  perhaps  find  a  certain  degree  of  regularity  and  some 
marks  of  power,  for  they  have  endured  for  centuries ;  but  how  have  they  en« 
dured  ?  Without  movement,  without  progress ;  they  are  devoid  of  life ;  their 
regularity  and  duration  are  those  of  a  marble  statue,  which,  motionless  itself, 
sees  the  waves  of  generations  pass  by.  There  have  also  been  nations  whose 
civilization  displayed  motion  and  activity;  but  what  motion  and  what  activity? 
Some,  ruled  by  the  mercantile  spirit,  never  succeeded,  in  establishing  their 
internal  happiness  on  a  firm  basis;  their  only  object  was  to  invade  new  countries 
which  tempted  their  cupidity,  to  pour  into  their  colonies  their  superabundant 
population,  and  establish  numerous  factories  in  new  lands :  others,  continually 
contending  and  fighting  for  a  few  measures  of  political  freedom,  forgot  their 
social  organization,  took  no  care  of  their  civil  liberty,  and  acted  in  the  nar- 
rowest circle  of  time  and  space ;  they  would  not  be  even  worthy  of  having  their 
names  preserved  for  posterity,  if  the  genius  of  the  beautiful  had  not  shone  there 
with  indescribable  chaim^  and  if  the  monuments  of  their  knowledge,  like  a 
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mirror,  had  not  preserved  the  bright  rays  of  Eastern  learning :  others,  great 
aad  terrible,  it  is  true,  but  troubled  bj  intestine  dissensions,  bear  inscribed  upon 
their  front  the  fonnidabie  destiny  of  conquest;  this  destiny  they  fulfilled  by 
subjugating  the  world,  and  immediately  their  rapid  and  inevitable  ruin  ap- 
Droached :  others,  in  fine,  exeited  by  violent  fanaticism,  raged  like  the  waves  of 
ocean  in  a  storm ;  they  threw  themselves  upon  other  nations  like  a  devastating 
torrent,  and  threatened  to  involve  Christian  civilization  itself  in  their  deafening 
aproar ;  but  their  efforts  were  vain ;  their  waves  broke  against  insurmountable 
oarriers ;  they  repeated  their  attempts,  but,  always  compelled  to  retire,  they  fell 
back  again,  and  spread  themselves  on  the  beach  with  a  sullen  roar :  and  now 
look  at  the  Eastern  nations ;  behold  them  like  an  impure  pool,  which  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  about  to  dry  up ;  see  the  sons  and  successors  of  Mahomet  and 
Omar  on  their  knees  at  the  feet  of  the  European  powers,  begging  a  protection, 
which  policy  sometimes  affords  them,  but  only  with  disdain.  Such  is  the  pio^ 
ture  presented  to  us  by  every  civilization,  ancient  and  modern,  except  that  of 
Europe,  that  is,  the  Christian.  It  alone  at  once  embraces  every  thing  great  and 
uoble  in  the  others ;  it  alone  survives  the  most  thorough  revolutions ;  it  alono 
extends  itself  to  all  races  and  climates,  and  accommodates  itself  to  forms  of 
government  the  most  various ;  it  alone,  in  fine,  unites  itself  with  all  kinds  of 
institutions,  whenever,  by  circulating  in  them  its  fertile  sap,  it  can  produce  its 
sweet  and  salutary  fruits  for  the  good  of  humanity.  And  whence  comes  the 
immense  superiority  of  European  civilization  over  all  others  ?  How  has  it  be- 
come so  noble,  so  rich,  so  varied,  so  fruitful ;  with  the  stamp  of  dignity,  of 
nobility,  and  of  loftiness ;  without  castes,  without  slaves,  without  eunuchs,  with- 
out any  of  those  miseries  which  prey  upon  other  ancient  and  modern  nations  ? 
It  often  happens  that  we  Europeans  complain  and  lament  more  than  the  most 
uufortunate  portion  of  the  human  race  ever  did ;  and  we  forget  that  we  are  the 
privileged  children  of  Providence,  and  that  our  evils,  our  share  of  the  unavoid- 
able patrimony  of  humanity,  are  very  slight,  are  nothing  in  comparison  with 
those  which  have  been,  and  still  are,  suffered  by  other  nations.  Even  the  extent 
of  our  good  fortune  itself  renders  us  difficult  to  please,  and  exceedingly  fasti- 
dious. Wc  are  like  a  man  of  high  rank,  accustomed  to  live  respected  and 
esteemed  in  the  midst  of  ease  and  pleasure,  who  is  indignant  at  a  slighting  word, 
18  filled  with  disquietude  and  affliction  at  the  most  trifling  contradiction,  and 
forgets  the  multitude  of  men  who  are  plunged  in  misery,  whose  nakedness  is 
covered  with  a  few  rags,  and  who  meet  with  a  thousand  insults  and  refusals  be- 
fore they  can  obtain  a  morsel  of  bread  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger. 

The  mind,  when  contemplating  European  civilization,  experiences  so  many 
different  impressions,  is  attracted  by  so  many  objects  that  at  the  same  time 
claim  its  attention  and  preference,  that,  charmed  by  the  magnificent  spectacle, 
it  is  dazzled,  and  knows  not  where  to  commence  the  examination.  The  best 
way  in  such  a  e^ise  is  to  simplify,  to  decompose  the  complex  object,  and  reduce 
it  to  its  simplest  elements.  The  individualy  Hie  family,  and  society;  these  we 
have  thoroughly  to  examine,  and  these  ought  to  be  the  subjects  of  our  inqui- 
ries. If  we  succeed  in  fully  understanding  these  three  elements,  as  they  really 
are  in  themselves,  and  apart  from  the  slight  variations  which  do  not  affect  their 
essence,  European  civilization,  with  all  its  riches  and  all  its  secrets,  will  be 
presented  to  our  view,  like  a  fertile  and  beautiful  landscape  lit  up  by  the  morn- 
ing sun. 

European  civilization  is  in  possession  of  the  principal  truths  with  respect  to 
the  individual,  to  the  family,  and  to  society ;  it  is  to  this  that  it  owes  all  that 
It  is  and  all  that  it  has.  Nowhere  have  the  true  nature,  the  true  relations  and 
object  of  these  three  things  been  better  understood  than  in  Europe  ]  with  respect 
t<>  tfat'iu  we  have  ideas,  sentiments,  and  views  which  have  been  wanting  in  othor 
^vilizations.     Now,  these  ideas  nod  feelings,  strongly  marked  on  the  face  of 
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European  nations,  have  inoculated  their  laws,  manners,  institutions,  customi^ 
and  language ;  they  are  inhaled  with  the  air,  for  they  have  impregnated  the 
whole  atmosphere  with  their  vivifying  aroma.  To  wbfct  is  this  owing  ?  To  the 
fact,  that  Europe,  for  many  centuries,  has  had  within  its  bosom  a  powerful  prin- 
ciple which  preserves,  propagates,  and  fructifies  the  truth ;  and  it  was  especially 
in  those  times  of  difficulty,  when  the  disorganized  society  had  to  assume  a  new 
form,  that  this  regenerating  principle  had  the  greatest  influence  and  ascendency. 
Time  has  passed  away,  great  changes  have  taken  place,  Catholicity  has  under- 
gone vast  vicissitudes  in  its  power  and  influence  on  society;  but  civilization,  its 
work,  was  too  strong  to  be  easily  destroyed ;  the  impulse  which  had  been  given 
to  Europe  was  too  powerful  and  well  secured  to  be  easily  diverted  from  its 
course.  Europe  was  like  a  young  man  gifted  with  a  strong  constitution,  and 
full  of  health  and  vigor;  the  excesses  of  labor  or  of  dissipation  reduce  him 
and  make  him  grow  pale ;  but  soon  the  hue  of  health  returns  to  his  counte- 
nance, and  his  limbs  recover  their  suppleness  and  vigor. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

OF  THS  INDIVIDUAL — OF  THE    FEELTNQ  OF  INDIVIDUAL    INDEPENDENCE 

AGCO&DINQ  TO  M.  OUIZOT. 

The  individual  is  the  first  and  simplest  element  of  society.  If  the  indivi- 
dual is  not  well  constituted,  if  he  is  ill  understood  and  ill  appreciated,  there 
will  always  be  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  real  civilization.  First  of  all,  we 
must  observe,  that  we  speak  here  only  of  the  individual,  of  man  as  he  is  in 
himself,  apart  from  the  numerous  relations  which  surround  him  when  we  come 
to  consider  him  as  a  member  of  society.  But  let  it  not  be  imagined  from  this, 
that  I  wish  to  consider  him  in  a  state  of  absolute  isolation,  to  carry  him  to  the 
desert,  to  reduce  him  to  the  savage  state,  and  analyze  the  individuality  as  it 
appears  to  us  in  a  few  wandering  hordes,  a  monstrous  exception,  which  is  onlj 
the  result  of  the  degradation  of  our  nature.  Equally  useless  would  it  be  to 
revive  the  theory  of  Rousseau,  that  pure  Utopianism  which  can  only  lead  to 
error  and  extravagance.  We  may  separately  examine  the  pieces  of  a  machine, 
for  the  better  understanding  of  its  particular  construction ;  but  we  must  take 
care  not  to  forget  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  not  lose  sight 
of  the  whole,  of  which  they  form  a  part.  Without  •that,  the  judgment  we 
should  form  of  them  would  certainly  be  erroneous.  The  most  wonderful  and 
sublime  picture  would  be  only  a  ridiculous  monstrosity,  if  its  groups  and  figures 
were  considered  in  a  state  of  isolation  from  its  other  parts ;  in  this  way,  the 
prodigies  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raffael  might  be  taken  for  the  dreams  of  a 
madman.  Man  is  not  alone  in  the  world,  nor  is  he  born  to  live  alone.  Besides 
what  is  he  in  himself,  he  is  a  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  the  Universe.  Be- 
sides the  destiny  which  belongs  to  him  in  the  vast  plan  of  creation,  he  is  raised, 
by  the  bounty  of  his  Maker,  to  another  sphere,  above  all  earthly  thoughts. 
G^d  philosophy  requires  that  we  should  forget  nothing  of  all  this.  It  now 
remains  for  us  to  consider  the  individual  and  individuality. 

In  considering  man,  we  may  abstract  from  his  quality  of  citizen, — an  abstrac- 
tion which,  far  from  leading  to  any  extravagant  paradoxes,  is  likely  to  make  us 
thoroughly  understand  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  European  civilization,  one 
of  the  distinctive  characteristics,  which  will  be  alone  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
avoid  confounding  it  with  others.  All  will  readily  understand  that  there  is  a 
distinction  to  be  made  between  the  man  and  the  citizen,  and  that  these  two 
aspects  lead  to  very  difierent  considerations ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  say  how 
far  the  limits  of  this  distinction  should  extend ;  to  what  extent  the  feeling  of 
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independence  shoidd  be  admitted ;  what  is  the  sphere  which  ought  to  be  assigned 
vo  purely  individuaL  development ;  in  fine,  whatever  is  peculiar  to  our  civiliza- 
tion on  this  point.  We  must  justly  estimate  the  difference  which  we  find  herein 
between  our  state  of  society  and  that  of  others ;  we  must  point  out  its  source, 
and  its  result ;  we  must  carefully  weigh  its  real  influence  on  the  advance  of 
civilization.  This  task  is  difficult ;  I  repeat  it, — for  we  have  here  various  ques- 
tions, great  and  important,  it  is  true,  but  delicate  and  profound,  and  very  easily 
mistaken, — ^it  is  not  without  much  trouble  that  we  can  fix  our  eyes  with  cer- 
tainty on  these  vague,  indeterminate,  and  floating  objects,  which  are  connected 
together  by  no  perceptible  ties. 

We  here  meet  with  the  famous  personal  independencey  which,  according  to 
M.  Guizot,  was  brought  by  the  barbarians  from  the  North,  and  played  so  im- 
poftant  a  part,  that  we  ought  to  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  chief  and  most  pro- 
ductive principles  of  European  civilization.  This  celebrated  publicist,  analyzing 
the  elements  of  this  civilization,  and  pointing  out  the  share  which  the  Roman 
empire  and  the  Church  had  therein,  in  his  opinion,  finds  a  remarkable  principle 
of  productiveness  in  the  feeling  of  individuality,  which  the  Crermans  brought 
with  them,  and  inoculated  into  the  manners  of  Europe.  It  will  not  be  useless 
to  discuss  the  opinion  of  M.  Guizot  on  this  important  and  delicate  matter.  By 
thus  explaining  the  state  of  the  question,  we  shall  remove  the  important  errors 
of  some  persons,  errors  produced  by  the  authority  of  this  writer,  whose  talent 
and  eloquence  have  unfortunately  given  plausibility  and  semblance  of  truth  to 
what  is  in  reality  only  a  paradox.  The  first  care  we  ought  to  take,  in  combat- 
ing the  opinions  of  this  writer,  is  not  to  attribute  to  him  what  he  has  not  really 
said ;  besides,  as  the  matter  wo  are  treating  of  is  liable  to  many  mistakes,  we 
shall  do  well  to  transcribe  the  words  of  M.  Guizot  at  length.  ^^  What  we  require 
to  know,''  he  says,  *^  is  the  general  condition  of  society  among  the  barbarians. 
Now  it  is  very;difficult,  now-a-days,  to  give  an  account  of  it.  We  can  under- 
stand, without  too  much  trouble,  the  municipal  system  of  Rome,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Church ;  their  influence  has  continued  down  to  our  times ;  we  find  traces 
of  them  in  many  institutions  and  existing  facts.  We  have  a  thousand  means 
of  recognising  and  explaining  them.  The  manners,  the  social  condition  of  the 
barbarians)  have  entirely  perished ;  we  are  compelled  to  divine  them,  by  the 
most  ancient  historical  documents,  or  by  an  effort  of  imagination/' 

What  has  been  preserved  to  us  of  the  manners  of  the  barbarians  is,  indeed, 
little;  this  is, an  assertion  which  I  will  not  deny.  I  will  not  dispute  with  M. 
Guizot  about  the  authority  which  ought  to  belong  to  facts  which  require  to  be 
filled  up  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination,  and  which  compel  us  to  have  recourse 
to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  divining.  As  for  the  rest,  I  am  aware  of  the 
nature  of  these  questions;  and  the  reflections  which  I  have  just  made,  as  well 
as  the  terms  which  I  have  used,  prove  that  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  proceed 
with  rule  and  compass  in  such  an  examination.  Nevertheless,  I  have  thought 
it  proper  to  warn  the  reader  on  this  point,  and  combat  the  delusion  into  which 
he  might  be  led  by  a  doctrine  which,  when  fully  examined,  is,  I  repeat  it,  only 
a  brilliant  paradox.  ^'  There  is  a  feeling,  a  fact,"  continues  M.  Guizot,  ^'  which 
it  is  above  all  necessary  to  understand  well,  in  order  to  represent  to  ourselves 
with  truth  what  a  barbarian  was :  this  is,  the  pleasure  of  individual  independ- 
ence— the  pleasure  of  playing  amid  the  chances  of  the  world  and  of  life,  with 
power  and  liberty ;  the  joys  of  activity  without  labor ;  the  taste  for  an  adven- 
turous destiny,  full  of  surprises,  vicissitudes,  and  perils.  Such  was  the  ruling 
feeling  of  the  barbarian  state,  the  moral  necessity  which  put  these  masses  of 
men  in  motion.  To-day,  in  the  regular  society  in  which  we  live,  it  ia  difficult 
to  represent  to  one's  self  this  feeling,  with  all  the  influence  which  it  exercised 
over  the  barbarians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  '  There  is  only  one  work, 
in  my  opinion,  in  which  this  character  of  barbarism  is  described  with  all  its 
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force,  yii.  The   History  of  the  Gonqnest  of  England  hy  the  Normans^  of  M. 
Thierry — ^the  only  book  where  the  motives,  the  incliBations,  the  impalses  which 
aetaate  man  in  a  social  state  bordering  on  barbarism,  are  felt  and  described  with 
a  tnith  really  Homeric.     Nowhere  do  we  see  so  clearly  what  a  barbarian  was, 
and  what  was  his  life.     We  also  find  something  of  this,  although  in  a  very  in* 
ferior  degree,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  manner  much  less  simple,  much  less  tme,  in 
the  romances  of  Mr.  Cooper  on  the  American  savages.     There  is  in  the  life  of 
the  savages  of  America,  in  the  relations  and  feelings  which  exist  in  those  forests^ 
something  which  reminds  one,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  manners  of  the  ancient 
Germans.     No  doubt  these  pictures  are  a  little  ideal,  a  little  poetical ;  the  un- 
&vorable  side  of  barbarian  life  and  manners  is  not  displayed  in  all  its  crudity. 
I  do  not  speak  merely  of-  the  evils  which  these  manners  produce  in  the  indivi- 
dual social  condition  of  the  barbarian  himself.     In  this  passionate  love  of  per- 
sonal independence,  there  was  something  more  rude  and  coarse  than  one  would 
imagine  from  the  work  of  M.  Thierry;  there  was  a  degree  of  brutality,  of  indo 
lence,  of  apathy,  which   is  not  always  faithfully  described   in   his  pictures 
Nevertheless,  when  one  examines  the  thing  to  the  bottom,  in  spite  of  brutality^ 
coarseness,  and  this  stupid  egotism,  the  taste  for  individual  independence  is  a 
noble  moral  feeling,  which  draws  its  power  from  the  moral  nature  of  man  :  it  is 
ihe  pleasure  of  feeling  himself  a  man — the  sentiment  of  personality,  of  spon- 
taneous action  in  his  free  development.     Gentlemen,  it  was  by  the  German 
barbarians  that  this  feeling  was  introduced  into  the  civilization  of  Europe ;  it 
was  unknown  to  the  Roman  world,  unknown  to  the  Christian  Church,  unknown 
to  almost  all  the  ancient  civilizations : — ^when  you  find  liberty  in  the  ancient 
civilizations,  it  is  political  liberty,  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.     It  is  not  with  his 
personal  liberty  that  the  man  is  prepossessed,  but  with  his  liberty  as  a  citizen. 
He  belongs  to  an  association — ^he  is  devoted  to  an  association — ^he  is  ready  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  an  association.     It  was  the  same  with  the  Christian  Church  : 
there  prevailed  a  feeling  of  great  attachment  to  the  Christian  corporation — of 
devotion  to  its  laws — a  strong  desire  of  extending  its  empire ;  the  relieious  feel- 
ing produced  a  reaction  on  the  man  himself — on  his  soul — an  intemsu  struggle 
to  subdue  his  own  will,  and  make  it  submit  to  the  demands  of  his  faith.     But 
the  feeling  of  personal  independence,  the  taste  for  liberty  showing  itself  at  any 
hazard,  with  hardly  any  other  object  than  its  own  satisfaction — this  feeling,  I 
repeat,  was  unknown  to  the  Roman  and  Christian  society.     It  was  brought  in 
by  the  barbarians,  and  placed  in  the  cradle  of  modem  civilization.     It  has 
played  so  great  a  part,  it  has  produced  such  noble  results,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  bring  it  to  light  as  one  of  the  fundamental  elements  thereof.''  (^Hintoire 
GinSrale  de  la  Civilisation  en  Europe^  leyon  2.)     This  feeling  of  personal  inde- 
pendence, exclusively  attributed  to  a  nation — this  vague,  undetinable  feeling — 
a  singular  mixture  of  nobleness  and  brutality,  of  barbarism  and  civilization — is 
in  some  degree  poetical,  and  is  very  likely  to  seduce  the  fancy;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, there  is  in  the  contrast,  intended  to  increase  the  eflfect  of  the  picture, 
something  extraordinary,  I  will  even  say  contradictory,  which  excites  the  suspi- 
cion of  cool  reason  that  there  is  some  hidden  error  which  compels  it  to  be  on  its 
guard.     If  it  be  true  that  this  phenomenon  ever  existed,  what  was  its  origin  ? 
Will  it  be  said  that  it  was  the  result  of  climate  ?     But  how  can  it  be  imagined 
that  the  snows  of  the  north  protected  what  was  not  found  in  the  ardent  south  1 
How  comes  it  that  the  feeling  of  personal  independence  was  wanting  precisely 
in  those  southern  countries  of  Europe,  where  the  feeling  of  political  independ- 
-ence  was  developed  with  so  much  force  ?  and  would  it  not  be  a  strange  thing, 
not  to  say  an  absurdity,  if  these  difierent  climates  had  divided  these  two  kinds 
of  liberty  between  them,  like  an  inheritance  ?     It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that 
this  feeling  arose  from  the  social  state.     But  in  that  case,  it  cannot  be  made 
the  characteristic  mark  of  one  nation :  it  must  be  said^  in  general  terms^  that 
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tibe  feeling  belonged  to  all  the  nations  who  were  in  the  same  social  condition  as 
the  Germans.  Besides^  even  according  to  this  hypothesis,  how  could  that  which 
was  peculiar  to  barbarism  have  been  a  germ,  a  fruitful  principle  of  civilization? 
This  feeling,  which  must  have  been  effaced  by  civilization,  could  not  even  pre- 
serve itself  in  the  midst  thereof,  much  less  contribute  to  its  development.  If 
its  perpetuation  in  some  form  was  absoltttely  necessary,  why  did  not  the  same 
thing  take  place  in  the  bosom  of  other  civilizations  ?  Surely  the  Germans  were 
not  the  only  people  who  passed  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  But  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  the  barbarians  of  the  north  did  not  present  some  remarkable 
peculiarity  in  this  point  of  view ;  and  I  do  not  deny  that  we  'find  in  European 
civilization  a  feeling  of  personality,  if  I  may  so  speak,  unknown  to  other  civili- 
zations. But  what  I  venture  to  affirm  is,  that  it  is  little  philosophical  to  have 
recourse  to  mysteries  and  enigmas  to  explain  the  individuality  of  the  Germans, 
and  that  it  is  useless  to  seek  in  their  barbarism  the  cause  of  the  superiority 
which  European  civilization  possesses  in  this  respect.  To  form  a  clear  idea  of 
this  question,  which  is  as  complicated  as  it  is  important,  it  is  first  of  all  neces- 
sary to  specify,  in  the  best  way  we  can,  the  real  nature  of  the  barbarian  mdivi* 
dnalittf.  In  a  pamphlet  which  I  published  some  time  ago,  called  Observations 
SocicUeSy  JPolitiques,  et  JEconomiqiies,  sur  les  Biens  du  (Jlergij  I  have  incidentally 
touched  upon  this  individuality,  and  attempted  to  give  clear  ideas  on  this  point. 
As  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  since  that  time,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  it 
has  been  confirmed,  I  will  transcribe  what  I  then  said,  as  follows :  ''  What  was 
this  feeling  ?  Was  it  peculiar  to  those  nations  ?  Was  it  the  result  of  the  influ- 
ence of  climate,  of  a  social  position  ?  Was  it  perchance  a  feeling  formed  in  all 
places  and  at  all  times,  but  which  is  here  modified  by  particular  circumstances? 
What  was  its  force,  its  tendency  ?  How  far  was  it  just  or  unjust,  noble  or 
degrading,  profitable  or  injurious?  What  benefits  did  it  confer  on  society; 
what  evils  ?  How  were  these  evils  combated,  by  whom,  by  what  means,  and 
with  what  result  ?  These  questions  are  numerous,  but  they  are  not  so  compli- 
cated as  they  appear  at  first  sight ;  when  once  the  fundamental  idea  shall  be 
cleared  up,  the  others  will  be  understood  without  difficulty,  and  the  theory, 
when  simplified,  will  immediately  be  confirmed  and  supported  by  history.  There 
is  a  strong,  active,  an  indestructible  feeling  in  the  human  heart  which  urges 
men  to  self-preservation,  to  avoid  evils,  and  to  attain  to  their  well-being  and 
happiness.  Whether  you  call  it  self-love,  instinct  of  preservation,  desire  of 
happiness  or  of  perfection,  egotism,  individuality,  or  whatever  name  you  give 
to  it,  this  feeling  exists ;  we  have  it  within  us.  We  cannot  doubt  of  its  exist- 
ence ;  it  accompanies  us  at  every  step,  in  all  our  actions,  from  the  time  when 
we  first  see  the  light  till  we  descend  into  the  tomb.  This  feeling,  if  you  will 
observe  its  origin,  its  nature,  and  its  object,  is  nothing  but  a  great  law  of  all 
beings  applied  to  man ;  a  law  which,  being  a  guarantee  for  the  preservation  and 
perfecting  of  individuals,  admirably  contributes  to  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 
It  is  clear  that  such  a  feeling  must  naturally  incline  us  to  hate  oppression,  and 
to  suffer  with  impatience  what  tends  to  limit  and  fetter  the  use  of  our  faculties. 
The  cause  is  easily  found ;  all  this  gives  us  uneasiness,  to  which  our  nature  is 
repugnant )  even  the  tenderest  infant  bears  with  impatience  the  tie  that  fastens 
him  in  his  cradle ;  he  is  uneasy,  he  is  disturbed,  he  cries. 

'^  On  the  other  hand,  the  individual,  when  he  is  not  totally  devoid  of  know* 
ledge  of  himself,  when  his  intellectual  faculties  are  at  all  developed,  will  feel 
another  sentiment  arise  in  his  mind  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  with  which  all  beings  are  animated,  a  sentiment 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  intelligence ;  I  mean,  the  feeling  of  dignity,  of 
value  of  ourselves,  of  that  fire  which,  enkindled  in  our  hearts  in  our  earliest 
years,  is  nourished,  extended,  and  supported  by  the  aliment  afforded  to  it  by 

time,  and  acquires  that  immense  power,  that  expansion  which  makes  us  so  rest- 
le  L 
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less,  active,  and  agitated  during  all  periods  of  our  life.  The  subjection  of  one 
man  to  another  wounds  this  feeling  of  dignity;  for  even  supposing  it  to  be 
reconciled  with  all  possible  freedom  and  mildness,  with  the  most  perfect  respect 
for  the  person  subjected,  this  subjection  reveals  a  weakness  or  a  necessity  which 
compels  him  in  some  degree  to  limit  the  free  use  of  his  faculties.  Such  is  the 
second  origin  of  the  feeling  of  personal  independence.  It  follows  from  what  I 
have  just  said,  that  man  always  bears  within  himself  a  certain  love  of  inde« 
pendoncc,  that  this  feeling  is  necessarily  common  to  all  times  and  countries,  for 
we  have  found  its  roots  in  the  two  most  natural  feelings  of  man — ^viz.  the  denrt 
of  treU-heing  and  the  consciougneu  of  his  awn  dignity.  It  is  evident  that  these 
feelings  may  be  modified  and  varied  indefinitely,  on  account  of  the  infinity  of 
situations  in  which  the  individual  may  be  placed,  morally  and  physically.  With- 
out leaving  the  sphere  which  is  marked  out  for  them  by  their  very  essence,  these 
feelings  may  vary  as  to  strength  or  weakness  on  the  most  extensive  scale ;  they 
may  be  moral  or  immoral,  just  or  unjust,  noble  or  yile,  advantageous  or  inju- 
rious. Consequently  they  may  contribute  to  the  individual  the  greatest  variety 
of  inclinations,  of  habits,  of  manners )  and  thereby  give  very  different  features 
to  the  physiognomy  of  nations,  according  to  the  particular  and  characteristic 
manner  in  which  they  affect  the  individual.  These  notions  being  once  cleared 
up  by  a  real  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  heart  of  man,  we  see  how  all 
questions  which  relate  to  the  feeling  of  individuality  must  be  resolved ;  we  also 
see  that  it  is  useless  to  have  recourse  to  mysterious  language  or  poetical  expla* 
nations,  for  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  submitted  to  a  rigorous 
analysis.  The  ideas  which  man  forms  of  his  own  woll-l)eing  and  dignity,  the 
nf^ans  which  he  employs  to  promote  the  one  and  preserve  the  other,  these  are 
what  will  settle  the  degrees  of  energy,  will  determine  the  nature  and  signalize 
the  tendency  of  all  these  feelings;  that  is  to  say,  all  will  depend  on  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  state  of  society  and  the  individual.  Now,  supposing  all  other 
circumstances  to  bo  equal,  give  a  man  true  ideas  of  his  own  well-being  and 
dignity,  such  as  reason  and  above  all  the  Christian  religion  teach,  and  you  will 
form  a  good  citizen ;  give  false,  exaggerated,  absurd  ideas,  such  as  are  enter- 
tained by  perverted  schools  and  promulgated  by  agitators  at  all  times  and  in 
all  countries,  and  you  spread  the  fruitful  seeds  of  disturbance  and  disorder. 

'^  In  order  to  complete  the  clearing  up  of  the  important  point  which  we  have 
undertaken  to  explain,  we  must  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  particular  fact  which 
now  occupies  us.  If  we  fix  our  attention  on  the  nations  who  invaded  and  over* 
turned  the  Roman  empire,  confining  ourselves  to  the  facts  which  history  has 
preserved  of  them,  to  the  conjectures  which  are  authorized  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed,  and  to  the  general  data  which  modern  science  has 
been  able  to  collect  from  the  immediate  observation  of  the  different  tribes 
of  America,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  what  was  the  state  of  society 
and  of  the  individual  among  the  invading  barbarians.  In  their  native  countries, 
among  their  mountains,  in  their  forests  covered  with  frost  and  snow,  they  had 
their  family  ties,  their  relationships,  their  religion,  traditions,  customs,  manners, 
attachment  to  their  hereditary  soil,  their  love  of  national  independence,  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  great  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  for  the  glory  acquired  ia 
battle ;  in  fine,  their  desire  of  perpetuating  in  their  children  a  race  strong, 
valiant,  and  free;  they  had  their  distinctions  of  family,  their  division  into 
tribes,  their  priests,  chiefs,  and  government.  Without  discussing  the  character 
of  their  forms  of  government,  and  laying  aside  all  that  might  be  said  of  their 
monarchy,  their  public  assemblies,  and  other  similar  points,  questions  which  are 
foreign  to  our  subject,  and  which  besides  are  always  in  some  degree  hypothetical 
and  imaginary,  I  shall  content  myself  with  making  a  remark  which  none  of  my 
readers  will  deny,  viz.  that  among  them  the  organization  of  society  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  rude  and  superstitious  ideas,  gross  habitS;  and 
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ferocious  manners ;  that  is  to  say,  that  their  social  condition  did  not  rise  above 
the  level  wtiich  had  naturally  been  marked  ont  for  it  by  two  imperions  necessi- 
ties :  first,  that  complete  anarchy  should  not  prevail  in  their  forests ;  and  second, 
that  in  war  they  should  have  some  one  to  lead  their  confused  hordes.  Bom  in 
rigorous  climates,  crowding  on  each  other  by  their  rapid  increase,  and  on  that 
account  obtaining  with  difficulty  even  the  means  of  subsistence,  these  nations 
saw  before  their  eyes  the  abundance  and  the  luxuries  of  ample  and  well-culti- 
vated  regions  -,  they  were  at  the  same  time  urged  on  by  extreme  want,  and 
strongly  excited  by  the  presence  of  plunder.  There  was  nothing  to  oppose  them 
but  the  feeble  legions  of  an  effeminate  and  decaying  civilization ;  their  own 
bodies  were  strong,  their  minds  full  of  courage  and  audacity ;  their  numbers 
augmented  their  boldness ;  they  left  their  native  soil  without  pain ;  a  spirit  of 
adventure  and  enterprise  developed  itself  in  their  minds,  and  they  threw  them- 
selves on  the  Empire  like  a  torrent  which  falls  from  the  mountains,  and  inun- 
dates the  neighboring  plains.  However  imperfect  was  their  social  condition, 
and  however  rude  were  its  ties,  it  sufficed,  nevertheless,  in  their  native  soil,  and 
amid  their  ancient  manners ;  if  the  barbarians  had  remained  in  their  forests,  it 
may  be  said  that  that  form  of  government,  which  answered  its  purpose  in  its 
way,  would  have  been  perpetuated ;  iEbr  it  was  hbm  of  necessity,  it  was  adapted 
to  circumstances,  it  was  rooted  in  their  habits,  sanctioned  by  time,  and  connected 
with  traditions  and  recollections  of  every  kind.  But  these  ties  were  too  weak 
to  be  transported  without  being  broken.  These  forms  of  government  were,  atf 
we  have  just  seen,  so  suited  to  the  state  of  barbarism,  and  consequently  so  circum- 
scribed and  limited,  that  they  could  not  be  applied  without  difficulty  to  the  new 
situation  in  which  these  nations  found  themselves  almost  suddenly  placed.  Let 
us  imagine  these  savage  children  of  the  forest  precipitated  on  the  south ;  their 
fierce  chiefs  precede  them,  and  they  are  followed  by  crowds  of  women  and  chil- 
dren J  they  take  with  them  their  flocks  and  rude  baggage ;  they  cut  to  pieces 
numerous  legions  on  their  wayj  they  form  intrenchments,  cross  ditches,  scale 
ramparts,  ravage  the  country,  destroy  forests,  bum  populous  cities,  and  take 
with  them  immense  numbers  of  slaves  captured  on  the  way.  They  overturn 
every  thing  that  opposes  their  fury,  and  drive  before  them  multitudes  who  flee 
to  avoid  fire  and  sword.  In  a  short  time  see  these  same  men,  elated  with  victory, 
enriched  by  immense  booty,  inured  by  so  many  battles,  fires,  sackings,  and  mas- 
sacres, transported,  as  if  by  enchantment,  into  a  new  climate,  under  another 
sky,  and  swimming  in  abundance,  in  pleasure,  in  new  enjoyments  of  every  kind. 
A  confused  mixture  of  idolatry  and  Christianity,  of  truth  and  fiilsehood,  ia 
become  their  religion ;  their  principal  chiefs  are  dead  in  battle ;  families  are 
confounded  in  disorder,  races  mixed,  old  manners  and  customs  altered  and  lost. 
These  nations,  in  fine,  are  spread  over  immense  countries,  in  the  midst  of  other 
nations,  differing  in  language,  ideas,  manners,  and  usages ;  imagine,  if  you  can, 
this  disorder,  this  confusion,  this  chaos,  and  tell  me  whether  the  tics  which 
formed  the  society  of  these  nations  are  not  destroyed  and  broken  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces,  and  whether  you  do  not  see  barbarian  and  civilized  society  disappear 
together,  and  all  antiquity  vanish  without  any  thing  new  taking  its  place  ?  And 
at  this  moment,  fix  your  eyes  upon  the  gloomy  child  of  the  North,  when  he 
feels  all  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  society  suddenly  loosened,  when  all  the 
chains  that  restrained  his  ferocity  break ;  when  he  finds  himself  alone,  isolated, 
in  a  position  so  new,  so  singular,  so  extraordinary,  with  an  obscure  recollectioa 
of  his  late  country  and  without  affection  for  that  which  he  has  just  occupied ; 
without  respect  for  law,  fear  of  man,  or  attachment  to  custom.  Do  you  not  see 
him,  in  his  impetuous  ferocity,  indulge  without  limit  his  habits  of  violence, 
wandering,  plunder,  and  massacre  ?  Ho  confides  in  his  strong  arm  and  activity 
of  foot,  and  led  by  a  heart  full  of  fire  and  courage,  by  an  imagination  excited 
by  the  view  of  so  many  different  countries  and  by  the  hazards  of  so  many  travels 
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and  combats,  he  rashly  undertakes  all  enterprises,  rejects  all  sabjection,  Jtitoxwn 
off  all  restraint,  and  delights  in  the  dangers  of  fresh  stmggles  and  adventures. 
Do  you  not  find  here  the  mysterious  individuality,  the  feeling  of  personal  indo- 
pendence,  in  all  its  philosophical  reality  and  all  the  truth  which  is  assigned  to 
it  by  history  ?  This  brutal  individuality,  this  fierce  feeling  of  independence, 
which  was  not  reconcileable  with  the  well-being  or  with  the  true  dignity  of  the 
individual,  contained  a  principle  of  eternal  war  and  a  continually  wandering 
mode  of  life,  and  must  necessarily  produce  the  degradation  of  man  and  the 
complete  dissolution  of  society.  Far  from  containing  the  germ  of  civilisation, , 
it  was  this  that  was  best  adapted  to  reduce  Europe  to  the  savage  state ;  it  stifled 
society  in  its  cradle ;  it  destroyed  every  attempt  made  to  reorganize  it,  and  com- 
pleted the  annihilation  of  all  that  remained  of  the  ancient  civilisation." 

The  observations  which  have  just  been  made  may  be  more  or  less  well  founded^ 
more  or  less  happy,  but  at  least  they  do  not  present  the  inexplicable  incon* 
sistency,  not  to  say  contradiction,  of  allying  barbarism  and  brutality  with  civili- 
zation and  refinement;  they  do  not  give  the  name  of  an  eminent  and  fruitful 
principle  of  European  civilisation  to  that  which  a  little  further  on  is  pointed 
out  as  one  of  the  strongest  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  social  organization.  As 
M.  Guizot,  on  this  last  point,  agrees  with  the  opinion  which  I  have  just  stated, 
and  shows  the  incoherence  of  his  own  doctrines,  the  reader  will  allow  me  to 
quote  his  own  words.  ''  It  is  clear,"  he  says,  *^  that  if  men  have  no  ideas 
%xtending  beyond  their  own  existence,  if  their  intellectual  horizon  is  limited  to 
themselves,  if  they  give  themselves  up  to  the  caprices  of  their  own  passions  and 
wills,  if  they  have  not  among  them  a  certain  number  of  common  notions  and 
feelings,  around  which  they  rally ;  it  is  clear,  I  say,  that  no  society  can  be  pos- 
sible among  them ;  that  such  individual,  when  he  enters  into  any  association, 
will  be  a  principle  of  disturbance  and  dissolution.  Whenever  individuality 
almost  absolutely  prevails,  or  man  only  considers  himself,  or  his  ideas  do  not 
extend  beyond  him.self,  or  he  obeys  only  his  own  passions,  society,  T  mean  one 
with  any  thing  of  extent  or  permanency,  becomes  almost  impossible.  Now 
such  was  the  moral  condition  of  the  conquerors  of  Europe  at  the  period  of  which 
we  speak.  I  ,bave  pointed  out,  in  the  last  lecture,  that  we  owe  the  energetic 
feeling  of  individual  liberty  and  humanity  to  the  Germans.  Now,  in  a  state 
of  extreme  rudeness  and  ignorance,  this  feeling  is  egotism  in  all  its  brutality, 
in  all  its  unsociability.  From  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  century,  such  was  the  case 
among  the  Germans.  They  consulted  only  their  own  interests,  their  own  pas- 
sions, their  own  wills }  how  could  this  accord  with  the  social  state  ?  It  was 
attempted  to  make  them  enter  it ;  they  attempted  it  themselves ;  they  soon  left 
it  from  some  sudden  act,  some  sally  of  passion  or  misunderstanding.  Every 
moment  we  see  society  attempted  to  be  formed ;  every  moment  we  see  it  broken 
by  the  act  of  man,  by  the  want  of  the  moral  conditions  necessary  for  its  sub- 
sistence. Such,  gentlemen,  were  the  two  prevailing  causes  of  the  state  of  bar- 
barism. As  long  as  they  lasted,  barbarism  continued."  (Jlistoire  Ginirale  de 
la  Civilisation  en  Europe^  Ie90n3.) 

With  respect  to  his  theory  of  individuality ,  M.  Guizot  has  met  with  the  com- 
mon fate  of  men  of  great  talents.  They  are  forcibly  struck  by  a  singular  phe- 
nomenon, they  conceive  an  ardent  desire  of  finding  its  cause,  and  they  fall  into 
frequent  errors,  led  away  by  a  secret  tendency  always  to  point  out  a  new,  unex- 
pected, astonishing  origin.  In  his  vast  and  penetrating  view  of  European  civi- 
lization, in  his  parallel  between  this  and  the  most  distinguished  ones  of  antiquity, 
he  discovered  a  very  remarkable  difference  between  the  individuals  of  the  former 
and  of  the  latter.  He  saw  in  the  man  of  modern  Europe,  something  nobler, 
more  independent  than  in  the  Greek  or  Boman ;  it  was  necesisary  to  point  out 
the  origin  of  this  difference.  Now  this  was  not  an  easy  task,  considering  the 
peculiar  situation  in  which  the  philosophical  historian  found  himself.     From 
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tho  first  glance  which  h«  took  at  the  elemente  of  European  ciyilization,  the 
Charch  presented  herself  to  him  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  influ- 
ential agents  on  the  organization  of  society;  and  he  saw  issue  from  her  the 
impulse  which  was  most  capable  of  leading  the  world  to  a  great  and  happy 
future.  He  had  already  expressly  acknowledged  this,  and  had  paid  homage  to 
the  truth  in  magnificent  language ;  in  order  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  should 
he  again  hare  recourse  to  Christianity,  to  the  Church  ?  This  would  have  been 
conceding  to  her  the  whole  of  the  great  work  of  ciyilization ;  and  M.  Guizot 
was  desirous,  at  all  hazards,  of  giving  her  coadjutors.  Therefore,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  the  barbarian  hordes,  he  expects  to  discover  in  the  swarthy  brows, 
the  savage  countenances,  and  the  menacing  looks  of  these  children  of  the  forest, 
a  type,  somewhat  rude  but  still  very  just,  of  the  noble  independence,  the  eleva- 
tion, and  dignity  which  the  European  bears  in  his  features. 

After  having  explained  the  mysterious   personality  of  the  Germans,  and 
shown  that,  far  from  being  an  element  of  civilization,  it  was  a  source  of  disorder 
and  barbarism ;  it  is  besides  necessary  to  examine  the  difference  which  exists 
between  the  civilization  of  Europe  and  other  civilizations,  with  respect  to  the 
feeling  of  dignity ;  it  is  necessary  to  determine  with  precision  what  modifica- 
tions have  been  undergone  by  a  feeling,  which,  considered  by  itself,  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  common  to  all  men.     In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  foundation  for 
this  assertion  of  M.  Guizot,  that  the  feeling  of  personal  independence,  the  taste 
for  liberty,  displaying  itself  cU  all  haaardjt,  vyiOi  scarcely  any  other  object  than 
its  own  satisfaction^  was  unknown  to  Roman  society.     It  is  clear  that  in  such  a 
comparison,  it  is  not  meant  to  allude  to  the  feeling  of  independence  in  the  savage 
state,  in  the  state  of  barbarism;  for  as  well  might  it  be  said  that  civilized 
nations  could  not  have  the  distinctive  character  of  barbarism.     But  laying  aside 
that  circumstance  of  ferocity,  we  will  say  that  the  feeling  was  very  active,  not 
only  among  the  Bomans,  but  also  among  the  other  most  celebrated  nations  of 
antiquity.     "When  you  find  in  ancient  civilization,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "  liberty, 
it  is  political  liberty,  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.     It  is  not  with  his  personal 
liberty  that  the  man  is  prepossessed,  it  is  with  his  liberty  as  a  citizen ;  he  be- 
longs to  an  association,  he  is  devoted  to  an  association,  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  an  association."     I  will  not  deny  that  this  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  the 
benefit  of  an  association  did  exist  among  ancient  nations ;  I  acknowledge  also 
that  it  was  accompanied  by  remarkable  peculiarities,  which  I  intend  to  explain 
further  on ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  taste  for  liberty ,  with  scarcely 
any  other  object  than  its  own  satisfaction^  was  not  more  active  with  ancient 
nations  than  with  us.     Indeed,  what  was  the  object  of  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Greeks  of 'the  Archipelago  and  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Carthaginians,  when  they 
undertook  those  voyages  which,  for  such  remote  times,  were  as  bold  and  perilous 
as  those  of  our  most  intrepid  sailors  ?     Was  it,  indeed,  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  an  association  that  they  sought  new  territories  with  so  much  ardour,  in  order 
to  amass  there  money,  gold,  and  all  kinds  of  articles  of  value  ?     Were  they 
not  led  by  the  desire  of  acquiring  U>  gratify  themselves  f    Where,  then,  is  the 
association  ?     Where  do  you  find  it  here  ?    Do  you  see  any  thing  but  the  indi- 
Tidual,  with  his  passions  and  tastes,  and  his  ardour  in  satisfying  them  ?    And 
the  Greeks — ^those  Greeks  so  enervated,  so  voluptuous,  so  spoiled  by  pleasures, 
had  they  not  the  most  lively  feeling  of  personal  independence,  the  most  ardent 
desire  of  living  with  perfect  freedom,  with  no  other  object  but  to  gratify  them- 
selves?    Their  poets  singing  of  nectar  and  of  love ;  their  free  courtesans  receiv- 
ing the  homage  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens,  and  making  sages  forget  their 
pmlosophical  moderation  and  gravity ;  and  the  people  celebrating  their  festivals 
amid  the  most  fearful  dissoluteness ;  did  they  also  only  sacrifice  on  the  altars 
of  association?     Had  they  not  the  desire  of  gratifying  themselves?     With 
respect  to  the  Romans,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  demonstrate  this^  if 
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we  had  to  speak  of  what  are  called  the  glorious  times  of  the  Republic;  but  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  Romans  of  the  empire,  with  those  who  lived  at  the  time 
of  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians ;  with  those  Romans,  greedy  of  pleasures,  and 
devoured  by  that  thirst  for  excess  of  which  history  has  preserved  such  shame- 
ful pictures.  Their  superb  palaces,  their  magnificent  villas,  their  delicious 
baths,  their  splendid  festive  halls,  their  tables  loaded  with  riches,  their  effemi- 
nate dresses,  their  voluptuous  dissipation ;  do  they  not  show  us  individuals 
who,  without  thinking  of  the  association  to  which  they  belonged,  only  thought 
of  gratifying  their  own  passions  and  caprices;  lived  in  the  greatest  luxuiy, 
with  every  delicacy  and  all  imaginable  splendour ;  had  no  care  but  to  enjoy 
society,  to  lull  themselves  asleep  in  pleasure,  to  gratify  all  their  passions,  and 
give  way  to  a  burning  love  of  their  own  satisfactions  and  amusements  ? 

It  is  not  easy,  then,  to  imagine  why  M.  Guizot  exolusively  attributes  to  the 
barbarians  the  plecLSure  of  feding  (hcmselvet  men,  thefediny  of  pemmalUi^y  of 
human  spontatieoitsness  in  its  free  development.  Can  we  believe  that  such  sen- 
timents were  unknown  to  the  victors  of  Marathon  and  Platsea,  to  those  nations 
who  have  immortalized  their  names  by  so  many  monuments  ?  When,  in  the 
fine  arts,  in  the  sciences,  in  eloquence,  in  poetry,  the  noblest  traits  of  genius 
shone  forth  on  all  sides,  had  they  not  among  them  the  pleasure  of  feeling  them- 
selves men,  the  feeling  and  the  power  of  the  free  development  of  all  their 
faculties  ?  and  in  a  society  where  glory  was  so  passionately  loved,  as  we  see  it 
was  among  the  Romans,  in  a  society  which  shows  us  men  like  Cicero  and  Virgil, 
and  which  produced  a  Tacitus,  who  stUl,  after  nineteen  centuries,  makes  every 
generous  heart  thrill  with  emotion,  was  tliere  no  pleasure  in  feeling  themselves 
men,  no  pride  in  appreciating  their  own  dignity?  Was  there  no  feeling  of  the 
montaneousness  of  man  in  his  own  free  development  f  How  can  we  imagine 
tnat  the  barbarians  of  the  north  surpassed  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  this 
respect  ?  Why,  then,  these  paradoxes,  this  confusion  of  ideas  ?  Of  what  avail 
are  these  brilliant  expressions  meaning  nothing  ?  Of  what  use  are  these  ob- 
servations, of  a  false  delicacy,  where  the  mind  at  first  sight  discovers  vagueness 
and  inexactitude ;  and  where  it  finds,  after  a  complete  examination,  nothing 
but  incoherency  and  revery  ? 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

HOW  THE  INDIVIDUAL  WAS  ABSORBED  BY  ANCIENT   SOCIETY. 

If  we  profoundly  study  this  question,  without  suffering  ourselves  to  be  led 
into  error  and  extravagance,  by  the  desire  of  passing  for  deep  observers ;  if  we 
call  to  our  aid  a  just  and  eool  philosophy,  supported  by  the  &cts  of  history,  we 
shall  see  that  the  principal  difference  between  the  ancient  civilizations  and  our 
own  with  respect  to  the  individual  is,  that,  in  antiquity,  many  considered  as 
man,  was  not  properly  esteemed.  Ancient  nations  did  not  want  eiih&t  the  fed' 
ing.  of  personal  independence,  or  tlie  pLeamre  of  feding  themsdves  men ;  the 
fault  was  not  in  the  heart,  but  in  the  head.  What  they  wanted  was  the  com- 
prehension of  the  dignity  of  man ;  the  high  idea  which  Christianity  has  given  os 
of  ourselves,  while,  at  Uie  same  time,  with  admirable  wisdom,  it  has  shown  us 
our  infirmities.  What  ancient  societies  wanted,  what  'all  those,  where  Chris- 
tianity does  not  prevail,  have  wanted,  and  will  continue  to  want,  is  the  respect 
and  the  consideration  which  surround  every  individual,  every  m^m,  inasmuch  oi 
he  is  a  man.  Among  the  Greeks  the  Greeks  are  every  thing ;  strangers,  bar- 
barians, are  nothing :  in  Rome,  the  title  of  Roman  citizen  makes  the  man ;  he 
who  wants  this  is  nothing.  In  Christian  countries,  the  infant  who  is  bom 
deformed,  or  deprived  of  some  member,  excites  compassion,  and  becomes  ac 
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object  of  ^he  tenderest  solicitude ;  it  is  enough  tbat  he  is  mau,  and  unfortunate. 
Among  the  ancients,  this  human  being  was  regarded  as  useless  and  contempti- 
ble; in  certain  cities,  as  for  example  at  Laoedsemon,  it  was  forbidden  to  nourish 
him,  and,  bj  command  of  the  magistrates  charged  with  the  regulation  of  births, 
horrilile  to  relate  !  he  was  thrown  into  a  ditch.  He  was  a  human  being  ;  but 
what  matter  ?  He  was  a  human  being  who  would  be  of  no  use  ]  and  society, 
without  compassion,  did  not  wish  tQ||indertake  the  charge  of  his  support.  If 
you  read  Plato  and  Aristotle,  you  \im  see  the  horrible  doctrine  which  thoy  pro- 
fessed on  the  subject  of  abortion  and  infanticide ;  you  will  see  the  means  which 
these  philosophers  imagined,  in  order  to  prevent  the  excess  of  population ;  and 
you  will  be  sensible  of  the  immense  progress  which  society  has  made,  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity^  in  all  that  relates  to  man.  Are  not  the  public 
games,  those  horrible  scenes  where  hundreds  of  men  were  slaughtered  to  amuse 
an  inhuman  multitude,  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  little  value  attached  to 
man,  when  he  was  sacrificed  with  so  much  barbarism  for  reasons  so  frivolous  ? 

The  right  of  the  strongest  was  exercised  among  the  ancients  in  a  horrible 
manner )  and  this  is  one  of  the  causes  to  which  must  be  attributed  the  state 
of  annihilation,  so  to  speak,  in  which  we  see  the  individual  with  respect  to 
society.  Society  was  strong,  the  individual  was  weak;  society  absorbed  the 
individual,  and  arrogated  to  it^lf  all  imaginable  rights  over  him ;  and  if  ever 
he  made  opposition  to  society,  he  was  sure  to  be  crushed  by  it  with  an  iron 
hand.  When  we  read  the  explanation  which  M.  Guizot  gives  us  of  this  pecu- 
liarity of  ancient  civilizations,  we  might  suppose  that  there  existed  among  them 
a  patriotism  unknown  to  us ;  a  patriotism  which,  carried  to  exaggeration,  and 
stripped  of  the  feeling  of  personal  independence,  produced  a  kind  of  annihila- 
tion of  the  individual  in  presence  of  society.  If  he  had  reflected  deeply  on 
the  matter,  M.  Guizot  would  have  seen  that  the  difference  is  not  in  the  feelings 
of  antiquity,  but  in  the  immense  fundamental  revolution  which  has  taken  place 
in  ideas ;  hence  he  would  easily  have  concluded,  that  the  difference  observed 
in  their  feelings  must  have  been  owing  to  the  differences  in  the  ideas  them- 
selves. Indeed,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  individual,  seeing  the  little  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held,  and  the  unlimited  power  which  society  arrogated  to  itself 
over  his  independence  and  his  life,  (for  it  went  so  far  as  to  grind  him  to 
powder,  when  he  opposed  it,)  on  his  side  formed  an  exaggerated  idea  of  society 
and  the  public  authority,  so  as  to  annihilate  himself  in  his  own  heart  before 
this  fearful  colossus.  Far  from  considering  himself  as  a  member  of  an  associar 
tion  the  object  of  which  was  the  safety  and  happiness  of  every  individual,  the 
benefits  of  which  required  from  him  some  sacrifices  in  return,  he  regarded  him- 
self as  a  thing  devoted  to  this  association,  and  compelled,  without  hesitation, 
to  offer  himself  as  a  holocaust  on  its  altars.  Such  is  the  condition  of  man ; 
when  a  power  acts  upon  him,  for  a  long  time,  unlimitedly,  his  indignation  is 
excited  against  it,  and  he  rejects  it  with  violence;  or  else  he  humbles,  he 
debases,  he  annihilates  himself  before  the  strong  influence  which  binds  and 
prostrates  him.  Let  us  see  if  this  be  not  the  contrast  which  ancient  societies 
constantly  afford  us ;  the  blindest  submission  and  annihilatioD  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  of  resistance,  showing  itself 
in  terrible  explosions.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  that  it  is  possible  to  under- 
stand how  societies,  whose  normal  condition  was  confusion  and  agitation,  pre- 
sent us  with  such  astonishing  examples  as  Leonidas  with  his  three  hundred 
Spartans  perishing  at  Thermopybe,  Saevola  thrusting  his  hand  into  the  fire, 
Begulus  rotuming  to  Carthage  to  suffer  and  die,  and  Marcus  Curtius,  all  armed, 
leaping  into  the  chasm  which  had  opened  in  the  midst  of  Rome.  All  these 
phenomena,  which  at  first  sight  appear  inexplicable,  are  explained  when  we 
compare  them  with  what  has  taken  place  in  the  revolutions  of  modern  times 
Terrible  revolutions  have  thrown  some  nations  into  confusion ;  the  struggle  ot 
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ideas  and  interests,  inflaming  their  passions,  has  made  them  forget  Aeir  true 
social  relations,  daring  intervals  of  greater  or  less  duration.  What  has  hap* 
pened  ?  At  the  same  time  that  unlimited  freedom  was  proclaimed,  and  the 
rights  of  individuals  were  incessantly  extolled,  there  arose  in  the  midst  of 
society  a  cruel  power,  which,  concentrating  in  its  own  hands  all  public  author- 
ity, inflicted  on  them  the  severest  blows.  At  such  periods,  when  the  formida- 
ble maxim  of  the  ancients,  the  scUtis  po^^y  that  pretext  for  so  many  frightful 
attempts  was  in  full  force,  there  arose,  on  we  other  hand,  that  mad  and  ferocious 
patriotism  which  superficial  men  admire  in  the  citizens  of  ancient  republics. 

Some  writers  have  lavished  eulogiums  on  the  ancients,  and,  abov«  all,  on  the 
Romans.  It  seemed  as  if,  to  gratify  their  ardent  wishes,  modem  civilization 
must  be  moulded  according  to  the  ancient.  They  made  absurd  attempts ;  they 
attacked  the  existing  social  system  with  unexampled  violence;  they  labored 
to  destroy,  or  at  least  to  stifle.  Christian  ideas  concerning  the  individual  and 
society,  and  they  sought  their  inspiration  from  the  shades  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. It  is  remarkable  that,  during  the  short  time  that  the  attempt  lasted, 
there  were  seen,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  admirable  traits  of  strength,  of  valor, 
of  patriotism,  in  fearful  contrast  with  cruelties  and  crimes  without  example. 
In  tho  midst  of  a  great  and  generous  nation  there  appeared  again,  to  afifright 
the  human  race,  the  bloody  spectres  of  Marius  and  Sylla ;  so  true  it  is  that 
man  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  that  the  same  order  of  ideas  in  the  end  pro- 
duces the  same  order  of  events.  Let  the  Christian  ideas  disappear,  let  old 
ones  regain  their  force,  and  you  will  see  that  the  modem  world  wiU  resemble 
the  ancient  one.  Happily  for  humanity,  this  is  impossible.  All  the  attempts 
hitherto  made  to  produce  such  a  result  have  been  necessarily  of  short  continu- 
ance, and  such  will  be  the  case  in  future.  But  the  bloody  page  which  these 
criminal  attempts  have  left  in  history  offers  an  abundant  subject  for  reflection 
to  the  philosopher  who  desires  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  inti- 
mate and  delioate  relations  between  ideas  and  facts.  There  he  will  see  fuUy 
exhibited  the  vast  scheme  of  social  organization,  and  he  will  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate at  its  just  value  the  beneficial  or  injurious  influenoe  of  the  various  reli- 
gious and  the  different  philosophical  systems. 

The  periods  of  revolutions,  that  is  to  say,  those  stormv  times  when  govern- 
ments are  swallowed  up  one  after  another  like  edifices  built  upon  a  volcanic 
soil,  have  all  this  distinctive  character,  the  tyranny  of  the  interests  of  public 
authority  over  private  interesti.  Never  is  this  power  feebler,  or  less  lasting;  but 
never  is  it  more  violent,  more  mad.  Every  thing  is  sacrificed  to  its  safety  or 
its  vengeance ;  the  shade  of  its  enemies  pursues  it  and  makes  it  continually 
tremble ;  its  own  conscience  torments  it  and  leaves  it  no  repose ;  the  weakness 
of  its  organization,  its  instable  position,  warn  it  at  ever^  step  of  its  approach- 
ing fall,  and  in  its  impotent  despair  it  makes  the  convulsive  efforts  of  one  dying 
in  agony.  What,  then,  in  its  eyes  are  the  lives  of  citizens,  if  they  excite  the 
slightest,  the  most  remote  suspicion  ?  If  the  blood  of  thousands  of  victims  could 
procure  for  it  a  moment  of  security,  and  add  a  few  days  to  its  existence,  "  Perish 
my  enemies,''  it  says ;  "  this  is  required  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  that  is,  for 
mine !"  Why  this  frenzy,  this  cmelty  ?  It  is  because  the  ancient  eovem- 
inent,  having  been  overturned  by  force,  and  the  new  having  been  enUironed 
in  the  same  way,  the  idea  of  right  has  disappeared  from  the  sphere  of  power. 
Legitimacv  does  not  protect  it,  even  its  novelty  betrays  its  little  value ;  everr 
thing  forebodes  its  short  existence.  Stripped  of  the  reason  and  justice  which 
it  is  obliged  to  invoke  in  its  own  support,  it  seeks  for  both  in  tlie  very  necessitj^ 
of  power,  a  social  necessity,  which  is  always  visible,  and  it  proclaims  that  the 
safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  care.  Then  the  property  and  lives  of  indi- 
viduals are  nothing ;  they  are  annihilated  in  the  presence  of  the  bloody  spectre 
which  arises  in  the  midst  of  society ;  armed  with  force^  and  surrounded  by 
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gaards  and  scaffolds,  it  says,  ''  I  am  the  public  power ;  to  me  is  confided  the 
safety  of  the  people ;  it  is  I  who  watch  over  the  interests  of  society." 

Now,  do  you  know  what  is  the  result  of  this  absolute  want  of  respect  for  the 
individual,  of  this  complete  annihilation  of  man  in  presence  of  the  alarming  power 
which  claims  to  represent  society  ?  It  is  that  the  feeling  of  association  reap- 
pt;ar8  in  different  directions;  no  longer  a  feeling  directed  by  reason,  foresight,  and 
beneficence,  but  a  blind,  instinctive  feeling,  which  urges  man  not  to  remain  alone^ 
without  defence,  in  the  midst  of  a  society  which  is  converted  into  a  field  of  bat- 
tle and  a  vast  conspiracy ;  men  then  unite  either  to  sustain  power,  when,  influ- 
enced bj  the  whirlwind  of  revolution,  they  ate  identified  with  it,  and  regard  it 
as  their  only  rampart,  or  to  overturn  it,  if,  some  motive  having  urged  them  into 
the  opposite  ranks,  they  see  their  most  terrible  enemy  in  the  existing  power, 
and  a  sword  continually  suspended  over  their  heads.  These  men  belong  to  an 
association,  are  devoted  to  an  association,  are  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  for 
it,  for  they  cannot  live  alone ;  they  know,  they  comprehend,  at  least  instinct- 
ively, that  the  individual  is  nothing ;  for  as  the  restraints  that  maintain  social 
order  have  been  broken,  the  individual  no  longer  has  a  tranquil  sphere  where 
he  can  live  in  peace  and  independence,  confident  that  a  power  founded  on  legi- 
timacy and  guided  by  reason  and  justice  watches  over  the  preservation  of  public 
order  and  the  respect  due  to  individual  rights.  Then  timid  men  are  alarmed 
and  humbled,  and  begin  to  represent  that  first  scene  of  servitude  where  the 
oppressed  is  seen  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  victim  to  reverence 
the  executioner.  Daring  men  resist  and  contend,  or  rather,  conspiring  in  the  dark, 
they  prepare  terrible  explosions.  No  one  then  belongs  to  himself;  the  indivi- 
dual is  absorbed  on  all  sides,  either  by  the  force  which  oppresses  or  by  that 
which  conspires.  The  tutelary  divinity  of  individuals  is  justice ;  when  justice 
vanishes,  they  are  no  more  than  imperceptible  grains  of  dust  carried  away  by 
the  wind,  or  dreps  of  water  in  the  stormy  waves  of  ocean.  Imagine  to  your- 
self societies  where  this  passing  frenzy  does  not  prevail,  it  is  true,  but  which  are 
yet  devoid  of  true  ideas  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  individuals,  and  of  those 
of  public  authority;  societies  where  there  are  some  wandering,  uncertain, 
obscure,  imperfect  notions  thereon,  stified  by  a  thousand  prejudices  and  errors ; 
societies  under  which,  nevertheless,  public  authority  is  organized  under  one 
form  or  another,  and  has  become  consolidated,  thanks  to  the  force  of  habit,  and 
the  absence  of  all  other  government  better  calculated  to  satisfv  urgent  necessi- 
ties ;  you  will  then  have  an  idea  of  the  ancient  societies,  we  should  rather  say, 
societies  without  Christianity,  and  you  will  understand  the  annihilation  of  the 
individual  before  the  foree  of  public  power,  either  under  an  Asiatic  despotism 
or  the  turbulent  democracy  of  the  ancient  republics.  And  what  you  will  then 
see  will  be  precisely  what  you  have  observed  in  modem  societies  at  times  of 
revolution,  only  with  this  difference,  that  in  these  the  evil  is  transitory  and 
i^oisy,  like  the  ravages  of  the  tempest,  while  among  the  ancients  it  was  the  nor- 
nuil  state,  like  the  vitiated  atmosphere  which  injures  and  corrupts  all  that 
breathe  it. 

Let  us  examine  the  cause  of  these  two  opposite  phenomena,  the  lofty  patriot- 
ism of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  and  the  state  of  prostration  and  political  degra- 
dation in  which  other  nations  lay,  and  in  which  those  still  lie  who  are  not  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity;  what  is  the  cause  of  this  individual  abnegation 
which  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  two  feelings  so  contrary  ?  and  why  do  we  not 
find  among  any  of  those  nations  that  individual  development  which  is  observed 
Ui  Europe,  and  which  with  us  is  connected  with  a  reasonable  patriotism,  from 
which  the  feeling  of  a  legitimate  personal  independence  is  not  excluded  ?  It 
IB  because  in  antiquity  man  did  not  know  himself,  or  what  he  was;  it  is 
because  his  true  relations  with  society  were  viewed  through  a  thousand  preju* 
<hces  and  errors,  and  consequently  were  very  ill  understood.    This  will  show 
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tliftt  admirafimi  for  tbe  patriotisniy  disinterestedneas,  and  hat)w  aelf-deiiial  of 
the  ancicnto  hsa  been  sometimefl  carried  too  far,  and  that  these  qualities,  faj 
from  revealing  in  tbe  men  of  antiquity  a  greater  perfection  of  the  individual,  a 
superior  elevation  of  mind  to  that  of  the  men  of  modem  times,  rather  indicate 
ideai;  lesfl  elevate<l  and  feelings  less  independent  than  our  own.     Perhaps  some 
blind  admirers  of  the  ancients  will  be  astonished  at  these  assertions.     Let  them 
consider  the  women  of  India  throwing  themselves  on  the  funeral-pile  after  tbe 
death  of  their  husbands,  and  slaves  putting  themselves  to  death  because  they 
could  not  survive  their  mast?rs,  and  they  will  see  that  personal  self-denial  is 
not  an  infallible  sign  of  elcvatioif  of  mind.     Sometimes  man  does  not  under- 
stand his  own  dignity;  he  considers  himself  devoted  to  another  being,  absorbed 
by  him,  and  theu  he  regards  his  own  existence  only  as  a  secondary  thing,  wbich 
has  no  object  but  to  minister  to  the  existence  of  another.     We  do  not  wish  to 
underrate  the  merit  which  rightly  belongs  to  the  ancients;  we  do  not  wish  to 
lower  their  heroism,  as  far  as  it  is  just  and  laudable,  any  more  than  we  wish  to 
attribute  to  the  modems  an  egotistical  individuality,  which  prevents  their  sacri- 
ficing themselves  for  their  country  :  our  only  object  is  to  assign  to  every  thing 
its  place,  by  dissipating  prejudices  which  are  excusable  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  do  lamentable  mischief  by  falsifying  the  principal  features  of  ancient  and 
modem  history. 

This  annihilation  of  the  individual  among  the  ancients  arose  also  from  the 
weakness  and  imperfection  of  his  moral  development,  and  from  his  want  of  a 
mlc  for  his  own  guidance,  which  compelled  society  to  interfere  in  all  that  con- 
cerned hira,  as  if  public  reason  was  called  upon  to  supply  the  defect  of  private 
reason.  If  wc  pay  attention,  we  shall  observe  that  in  countries  where  political 
liberty  was  the  most  cherished,  civil  liberty  was  almost  unknown.  While  the 
citizens  flattered  themselves  that  they  were  very  free,  because  they  took  part  in 
the  public  deliberations,  they  wanted  that  liberty  which  is  most  important 
to  man,  that  which  we  now  call  civil  liberty.  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
thoughts  and  manners  of  the  ancients  on  this  point,  by  reading  one  of  their 
most  celebrated  writers,  Aristotle.  In  the  eyes  of  this  philosopher,  the  only 
title  which  renders  a  man  worthy  of  the  name  of  citizen,  seems  to  be  the  parti- 
cipation in  the  government  of  the  republic ;  and  these  ideas,  apparently  very 
democratic  and  calculated  to  extend  the  rights  of  the  most  numerous  class,  far 
from  proceeding,  as  one  would  suppose,  from  an  exaggeration  of  the  dignity  of 
man,  was  connected  in  his  mind  with  a  profound  contempt  for  man  himself. 
His  system  was  to  reserve  all  honf)r  and  consideration  for  a  very  limited  num- 
ber ;  the  classes  of  citizens  who  were  thus  condemned  to  degradation  and  nullity 
were  all  laborers,  artisans,  and  tradesmen.  (FoL  1.  vii.  c.  9,  12;  1.  viii.  c.  1,  2; 
1.  iii.  c.  1.)  This  theory  supposed,  as  may  oe  seen,  very  curious  ideas  on  indi- 
viduals and  society,  and  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  what  I  have  said 
respecting  the  eccentricities,  not  to  say  monstrosities,  which  we  see  in  the 
ancient  republics.  Let  us  never  forget  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
evil  was  the  want  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  man ;  it  was  the  little  value 
which  was  placed  upon  his  dignity  as  man ;  the  individual,  deprived  of  guides 
to  direct  him,  could  not  conciliate  esteem;  in  a  word,  there  was  wanting  the 
light  of  Christianity,  which  was  alone  capable  of  illuminating  the  chaos. 

The  feeling  of  the  dignity  of  man  is  deeply  engraven  on  the  heart  of  modem 
sooiety;  we  find  everywhere,  written  in  striking  characters,  this  trath,  that 
man,  by  virtue  of  his  title  of  man,  is  respectable  and  worthy  of  bigh  conside- 
ration ;  hence  it  is  that  all  the  schools  of  modern  times  tliat  have  foolishly 
undertaken  to  exalt  the  individual,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  producing  fearful 
perturbations  in  society,  have  adopted  as  the  constant  theme  of  thuir  instruo- 
tions,  this  dignity  and  nobility  of  man.  They  thus  distinguish  themselves  in 
the  most  decided  manner  firom  the  demoorata  of  antiquity;  the  Utter  acted  is 
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a  narrow  sphere,  without  departing  from  a  certain  order  of  things,  without  look- 
ing bejond  the  limits  of  their  own  country;  in  the  spirit  of  modem  democrats, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  a  tendency  to  invade  all  branches,  an  ardent  propa- 
gandism  which  embraces  the  whole  world.  They  never  invoke  mean  ideas; 
nuin,  his  reasoriy  his  imprescriptible  riyJUsy  these  are  their  perpetual  theme. 
Ask  them  what  is  their  design,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  they  desire  to  level 
all  things,  to  avenge  the  sacred  cause  of  humanity.  This  exaggeration  of  ideas, 
the  pretext  and  motive  for  so  many  crimes,  shows  us  a  valuable  fact,  viz.  the 
immense  progress  which  Christianity  has  given  to  ideas  with  relation  to  the 
dignity  of  our  nature.  When  they  have  to  mislead  societies  which  owe  their 
civilization  to  Christianity,  they  find  no  better  means  than  to  invoke  the  dignity' 
of  human  nature.  The  Christian  religion,  the  enemy  of  all  that  is  criminal, 
could  not  consent  to  see  society  overturned,  under  the  pretence  of  defending 
and  raising  the  dignity  of  man ;  this  is  the  reason  why  a  great  number  of  the 
most  ardent  democrats  have  indulged  in  insults  and  sarcasms  against  religion. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  history  loudly  proclaims  that  all  our  knowledge  and  feel- 
ing of  what  is  true,  just,  and  reasonable  on  this  point,  is  due  to  the  Christian 
religion,  it  has  been  recently  attempted  to  make  a  monstrous  alliance  between 
Christian  ideas  and  the  most  extravagant  of  democratic  theories.  A  celebrated 
man  has  undertaken  this  enterprise ;  but  tri^e  Christianity,  that  is.  Catholicity, 
rejects  these  adulterous  alliances ;  it  ceases  to  acknowledge  its  most  eminent 
apologists  when  they  have  quitted  the  path  of  eternal  truth.  De  Lamennais 
DOW  wanders  in  the  darkness  of  error,  embracing  a  deceitful  shadow  of  Chris- 
tianity )  and  the  voice  of  the  supreme  Pastor  of  the  Church  has  warned  the 
faithful  against  being  dazzled  by  the  illusion  of  a  name  illustrious  by  so  many 
titles.  (16) 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

THE  PROGRESS   OF  INDIVIDUALITY    UNDER  THE   INFLUENCE   OF  CATHOLICITY. 

If  we  give  a  just  and  legitimate  meaning  to  the  word  individuality,  taking 
the  feeling  of  personal  independence  in  an  acceptation  which  is  not  repugnant 
to  the  perfection  of  the  individual,  and  does  not  oppose  the  constitutive  princi- 
ples of  all  society ;  moreover,  if  we  seek  the  various  causes  which  have  influ- 
enced the  development  of  this  feeling,  without  speaking  of  that  which  we  have 
already  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  most  important,  viz.  the  true  notion  of  man, 
and  his  connections  with  his  fellows,  we  shall  find  many  of  them  which  are 
quite  worthy  of  attention  in  Catholicity.  M.  Guizot  was  greatly  deceived 
when,  putting  the  faithful  of  the  Church  in  the  same  rank  with  the  ancient 
Romans,  he  asserted  that  both  were  equally  wanting  in  the  feeling  of  personal 
independence.  He  describes  the  faithful  as  absorbed  by  the  association  of  the 
Church,  entirely  devoted  to  her,  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  her;  so  that, 
according  to  him,  it  was  the  interests  of  the  association  which  induced  them  to 
act.  There  is  an  error  here ;  but  as  this  error  has  originated  in  a  truth,  it  is 
our  duty  to  distinguish  the  ideas  and  the  facts  with  much  attention. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  irom  the  cradle  of  Christianity  the  faithful  have  had 
an  extreme  attachment  to  the  Church,  and  it  was  always  well  understood  among 
them,  that  they  could  not  leave  the  communion  of  the  Church  without  ceasing 
to  be  numbered  among  the  true  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  equally  unde- 
niable that,  in  the  words  of  M.  Guizot,  <<  There  prevailed  in  the  Christian 
Church  a  feeling  of  strong  attachment  to  the  Christian  corporation,  of  devotion 
to  its  laws,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  extend  its  empire  /'  but  it  is  not  true  that 
the  origin  and  source  of  all  these  feelings  was  the  spirit  of  assoeiation  alone,  to 
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the  exclusion  of  all  deTelopment  of  real  individuality.  The  Chrigtian  belonged 
to  an  association,  but  that  association  was  regarded  bj  him  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing eternal  happiness,  as  the  ship  in  which  he  was  embarked,  amid  the  tempests 
of  the  world,  to  arrive  safe  in  the  port  of  eternity :  and  although  he  believed 
it  impossible  to  be  saved  out  of  the  Church,  he  did  not  understand  from  that 
that  he  was  devoted  to  the  Church,  but  to  God.  The  Roman  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  his  country;  the  Christian,  for  his  faith.  When  the  Roman 
died,  he  died  for  his  country;  the  faithful  did  not  die  for  the  Church,  but  for 
Grod.  K  we  open  the  monuments  of  Church  history,  and  read  the  acts  of  the 
martyrs,  we  shall  then  see  what  passed  in  that  terrible  moment,  when  the  Chris- 
tian, fully  arousing  himself,  showed  in  the  presence  of  the  instruments  of  tor- 
ture, burning  piles,  and  the  most  horrible  punishments,  the  true  principle  which 
acted  on  his  mind.  The  judge  asks  his  name;  he  declares  it,  and  adds,  ''lam 
a  Christian."  He  is  asked  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  "We  only  sacrifice  to  one 
Qod,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth."  He  is  reproached  with  the  disgrace 
of  following  a  man  who  has  been  nailed  to  the  cross ;  for  him  the  ignominy  of 
the  cross  is  a  glory,  and'  he  loudly  proclaims  that  the  Crucified  is  his  Saviour 
and  his  God.  He  is  threatened  with  tortures ;  he  despises  them,  for  they  are 
passing,  and  rejoices  in  being  able  to  suffer  something  for  his  Master.  The 
cross  of  punishment  is  already  prepared,  the  pile  is  lighted  before  his  eyes,  the 
executioner  raises  the  fatal  axe  to  strike  off  his  head ;  what  does  it  matter  to 
him  ?  all  this  is  but  for  a  moment,  and  after  that  moment  comes  a  new  life  of 
ineffiible  and  endless  happiness.  We  thus  see  what  influenced  his  heart ;  it 
was  the  love  of  his  God  and  the  interest  of  his  eternal  happiness.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  utterly  false  that  the  Christian,  like  men  of  the  ancient  republics, 
destroyed  his  individuality  in  the  association  to  which  he  belonged,  idlowing 
himself  to  be  absorbed  in  that  association  like  a  drop  of  water  in  the  immensity 
of  ocean.  The  Christian  belonged  to  an  association  which  gave  him  the  rule 
of  his  faith  and  conduct ;  he  regarded  that  association  as  founded  and  directed 
by  God  himself;  but  his  mind  and  his  heart  were  raised  to  God,  and  when  fol- 
lowing the  voice  of  the  Church,  he  believed  that  he  was  engaged  with  his  own 
individual  affair,  which  was  nothing  less  than  his  eternal  happiness.  This  dis- 
tinction is  quite  necessary  in  an  affiiir  which  has  relations  so  various  and  deli- 
eate  that  the  slightest  confusion  may  produce  considerable  errors.  Here  a 
hidden  fact  reveals  itself  to  us,  which  is  infinitely  precious,  and  throws  much 
light  upon  the  development  and  perfecting  of  the  individual  in  Christian  civili- 
sation. It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  social  order  to  which 
the  individual  must  submit;  but  it  is  also  proper  that  he  should  not  be  absorbed 
by  society  to  such  an  extent  that  he  cannot  be  conceived  but  as  forming  part 
of  it,  and  remains  deprived  of  his  own  sphere  of  action.  If  this  were  the  case, 
never  would  true  civilization  be  completely  developed ;  as  it  consists  in  the 
mmuitaneous  perfecting  of  the  individual  and  of  society,  it  is  necessary,  for  its 
existence,  that  both  should  have  a  well  determined  sphere,  where  their  peculiar 
and  respective  movements  may  not  check  and  embarrass  each  other. 

After  these  reflections,  to  which  I  especially  call  the  attention  of  all  thinking 
men,  I  will  point  out  a  thing  which  has,  perhaps,  not  yet  been  remarked  $  it  is, 
that  Christianity  has  eminently  contributed  to  create  that  individual  sphere  in 
which  man,  without  breaking  the  ties  which  connect  him  with  society,  is  free 
to  develop  all  his  peculiar  faculties.  From  the  mouth  of  an  Apostle  went  forth 
that  generous  expression  which  strictly  limits  political  power :  "  We  ought  to 
obey  God  rather  than  man."  (Acts  v.  29.)  *^  Obedire  oportet  Deo  magis  qiiam 
hominibus."  The  Apostle  thereby  proclaims  that  the  individual  should  cease 
to  acknowledge  power,  when  power  exacts  from  him  what  he  believes  to  be  con- 
trary to  his  conscienoe.  It  was  among  Christians  that  this  great  example  was 
witnessed  for  the  first  time;  individuab  of  all  eountries,  of  all  agoS|  of  both 
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texos,  of  all  conditions^  braving  the  anger  of  authority,  and  all  the  fnry  of 
popular  passions,  rather  than  pronounce  a  single  word  contrary  to  the  principles 
which  they  professed  in  the  sanctuary  of  conscience ;  and  this,  not  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  in  the  midst  of  popular  commotions,  where  their  impetuoub 
passions  are  excited,  which  communicate  to  the  mind  temporary  energy,  but  in 
the  solitude  and  obscurity  of  dungeons,  amid  the  fearful  calmness  of  the  tribu- 
nals, that  is,  in  that  situation  where  man,  alone  and  isolated,  cannot  show  force 
and  dignity  without  revealing  the  elevation  of  his  ideas,  the  nobleness  of  his 
feelings,  the  unalterable  firmness  of  his  conscience,  and  the  greatness  of  his 
soul.  Christianity  engraved  this  truth  deeply  on  the  heart  of  man,  that  indi- 
viduals have  duties  to  perform,  even  when  the  whole  world  is  aroused  against 
them ;  that  they  have  an  immense  destiny  to  fulfil,  and  that  it  is  entirely  their 
own  affair,  the  responsibility  of  which  rests  upon  their  own  free  will.  This 
important  truth,  unceasingly  inculcated  by  Christianity  at  all  times,  to  both 
sexes,  to  all  conditions,  must  have  powerfully  contributed  to  excite  in  man  an 
active  and  ardent  feeling  of  personality.  This  feeling,  with  all  its  sublimity, 
combining  with  the  other  inspirations  of  Christianity,  all  full  of  dignity  and 
grandeur,  has  raised  the  human  mind  from  the  dust,  where  ignorance  and  rude 
superstitions,  and  systems  of  violence,  which  oppressed  it  on  all  sides,  had 
pliiced  and  retained  it.  How  strange  and  surprising  to  the  ears  of  Pagans  must 
have  been  those  energetic  words  of  Justin,  which  nevertheless  expressed  the 
disposition  of  mind  of  the  majority  of  the  &ithful,  when,  in  his  Apology, 
addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius,  he  said,  "  As  we  have  not  placed  our  hopes  on 
present  things,  we  contemn  those  who  kill  us,  death  being,  moreover,  a  thing 
which  cannot  be  avoided." 

This  full  and  entire  self-consciousness,  this  heroic  contempt  of  death,  this 
calm  spirit  of  a  man  who,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  intimate  feeling,  sets 
at  defiance  all  the  powers  of  earth,  must  have  tended  the  more  to  enlarge  the 
mind,  as  they  did  not  emanate  from  that  cold  stoical  impassibility,  the  constant 
effort  of  which  was  to  struggle  against  the  nature  of  things  without  any  solid 
motive.  The  Christian  feeling  had  its  origin  in  a  sublime  freedom  from  all 
that  is  earthly,  in  a  profound  conviction  of  the  holiness  of  duty,  and  in  that 
undeniable  luaxim,  that  man,  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  which  the  world  places 
in  his  way,  should  walk  with  a  firm  step  towards  the  destiny  which  is  marked 
out  for  him  by  his  Creator.  These  ideas  and  feelings  together  communicated 
to  the  soul  a  strong  and  vigorous  temper,  which,  without  reaching  in  any  thing 
the  savage  harshness  of  the  ancients,  raised  man  to  all  his  dignity,  nobleness, 
and  grandeur.  It  must  be  observed  that  these  precious  effects  were  not  confined 
to  a  small  number  of  privileged  individuals,  but  that,  in  conformity  with  the 
genius  of  the  Christian  religion,  they  extended  to  all  classes ;  for  one  of  the 
noblest  characters  of  that  divine  religion  is  the  unlimited  expansion  which  it 
gives  to  all  that  is  good ;  it  knows  no  distinction  of  persons,  and  makes  its  voice 
penetrate  tlic  obscurest  places  of  society.  It  was  not  only  to  the  elevated 
classes  and  philosophers,  but  to  the  generality  of  the  faithful,  that  St.  Cyprian, 
the  light  of  Africa,  addressed  himself,  when,  summing  up  in  a  few  words  all 
the  grandeur  of  man,  he  marked  with  a  bold  hand  the  sublime  position  where 
our  soul  ought  to  maintain  itself  with  constancy.  "  Never,"  he  says,  "  never 
w\\\  he  who  feels  himself  to  be  the  child  of  G-od  admire  the  words  of  man.  He 
fnlU  from  htJt  noblest  slate  who  can  admire  any  thing  hut  God.^'  (^De  SpectacvlisJ) 
Sublime  words,  which  make  us  boldly  raise  our  heads,  and  fill  our  hearts  with 
noble  feelings ;  words  which,  diffusing  themselves  over  all  classes,  like  a  ferti- 
lizing warmth,  were  capable  of  inspiring  the  humblest  of  men  with  what  pre- 
viously seemed  exclusively  reserved  for  the  transports  of  the  poet : 

08  homini  sublime  dedlt,  ccBlnrnqne  tueri 
Jussit,  et  erectoB  ad  sidera  toUere  culioB. 

M 
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The  development  of  the  moral  life,  the  interior  life,  that  life  in  which  man^ 
reflecting  on  himself,  is  accustomed  to  render  a  circumstantial  account  of  all  his 
actions,  of  the  motives  which  actuate  him,  of  the  goodness  or  the  wickedness  of 
those  motives,  and  the  ohject  to  which  they  tend,  is  principally  due  to  Chris- 
tianity, to  its  unceasing  influence  on  man  in  all  his  conditions,  in  all  situations, 
in  all  moments  of  his  life.  Such  a  progress  of  the  individual  life  in  all  that  it 
has  most  intimate,  most  active,  and  most  interesting  for  the  heart  of  man,  was 
incompatible  with  that  absorption  of  the  individual  by  society,  with  that  blind 
self-denial,  in  which  man  forgot  himself,  to  think  only  of  the  association  of 
which  he  formed  a  part.  This  moral  and  interior  life  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  because  they  wanted  principles  for  supporting,  rules  for  guiding,  and 
inspirations  for  exciting  and  nourishing  it.  Thus  at  Rome,  where  the  political 
element  tries  its  ascendency  over  minds,  when  enthusiasm  becomes  extinguished 
by  the  effect  of  intestine  dissensions,  when  every  generous  feeling  becomes 
stifled  by  the  insupportable  despotism  which  succeeds  to  the  last  agitations  of 
the  republic,  we  see  baseness  and  corruption  develope  themselves  with  fearful 
rapidity.  The  activity  of  mind  which  before  occupied  itself  in  debates  of  the 
Forum  and  the  glorious  exploits  of  war,  no  longer  finding  food,  gave  itself  up 
to  sensual  pleasures  with  an  abandonment  which  we  can  hardly  imagine  now-a- 
days,  in  spite  of  the  looseness  of  morals  which  we  so  justly  deplore.  Thus  we 
see  among  the  ancients  only  these  two  extremes,  either  the  most  exalted  patriot- 
ism, or  the  complete  prostration  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  which  abandons 
itself  without  reserve  to  the  dictates  of  its  irregular  passions ;  there  man  was 
the  slave  either  of  his  own  passions,  of  another  man,  or  of  society. 

Since  the  moral  tie  which  united  men  to  Catholic  society  has  been  broken, 
since  religious  belief  has  been  weakened,  in  consequence  of  the  individual  inde- 
pendence which  Protestantism  has  proclaimed  in  religious  matters,  it  has  unhap- 
pily become  p(Jssible  for  us  to  conceive,  by  means  of  examples  found  in  Euro- 
pean civilization,  what  man  still  deprived  of  real  knowledge  of  himself,  \ih 
origin  and  destiny,  must  have  been.  We  will  indicate  in  another  place  the 
points  of  resemblance  which  are  found  between  ancient  and  modern  society  in 
the  countries  where  the  influence  of  religious  ideas  is  enfeebled.  It  is  enough 
now  to  remark,  that  if  Europe  had  completely  lost  Christianity,  according  to 
the  insane  desires  of  some  men,  a  generation  would  not  have  passed  away  with- 
out there  being  revived  among  us  the  individual  and  society  such  as  they 
I  were  among  the  ancients,  except  the  modifications  which  the  difference  of  the 
material  state  of  the  two  civilizations  would  necessarily  produce. 

The  doctrine  of  free  will,  so  loudljl  proclaimed  by  Catholicity,  and  sustained 
by  her  with  such  vigour,  not  only  against  the  old  Pagan  teaching,  but  particu- 
larly against  sectarians  at  all  times,  and  especially  against  tbe  founders  of  the 
pretended  Reformation,  has  also  contributed  more  than  is  imagined  to  develope 
and  perfect  the  individual,  to  raise  his  ideas  of  independence,  nobleness,  and 
dignity.  When  man  comes  to  consider  himself  as  constrained  by  the  irresisti- 
ble force  of  destiny,  and  attached  to  a  chain  of  events  over  which  he  has  no 
control — when  he  comes  to  suppose  that  the  operations  of  his  mind,  those  active 
proofs  of  his  freedom,  are  but  vain  illusions — he  soon  annihilates  himself;  he 
feels  himself  assimilated  to  the  brute;  he  ceases  to  be  the  prince  of  living 
beings,  the  rulej  of  the  earth ;  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  machine  fixed  in  its 
place,  which  is  compelled  to  perform  its  part  in  the  great  system  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  social  order  ceases  to  exist ;  merit  and  demerit,  praise  and  blame, 
reward  and  punishment,  are  only  unmeaning  words.  If  man  enjoys  or  suffers, 
it  is  only  in  the  same  way  as  a  shrub,  which  is  sometimes  breathed  upon  softly 
by  the  zephyrs,  and  sometimes  blasted  bv  the  north  wind.  How  different  it  is 
when  man  is  conscious  of  his  liberty !  Then  he  is  master  of  his  destiny ; 
good  and  evil,  life  and  death,  are  before  his  eyes ;  he  can  choose,  and  notbiog 
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can  violate  the  sapctuary  of  his  conscience.  There  the  soul  is  enthroned,  there 
she  is  seated,  full  of  dignity,  and  the  whole  world  raging  against  her,  the  uni- 
verse falling  upon  her  fragile  hody,  cannot  force  her  will.  The  moral  order  is 
displayed  hefore  us  in  all  its  grandeur ;  we  see  good  in  all  its  heauty,  and  evil 
JD  all  its  deformity ;  the  desire  of  doing  well  stimulates,  and  the  fear  of  doing 
ill  restrains  us ',  the  sight  of  the  recompense  which  can  be  obtained  by  an  effort 
of  free  will,  and  which  appears  at  the  end  of  the  path  of  virtue,  renders  that 
path  more  sweet  and  peaceful,  and  communicates  activity  and  energy  to  the 
soul.  If  man  is  free,  there  remains  something  great  and  terrible,  even  in  his 
crime,  in  his  punishment,  and  even  in  the  despair  of  hell.  What  is  man  de- 
prived of  liberty  and  yet  punished  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  absurd  pro- 
position, a  chief  dogi\ia  of  the  founders  of  Protestantism  ?  This  man  is  a  weak 
and  miserable  victim,  in  whose  torture  a  cruel  omnipotence  delights ;  a  Gt)d 
who  has  created  him  in  order  to  see  him  suffer ;  a  tyrant  with  infinite  power, 
that  is,  the  most  dreadful  of  monsters.  But  if  man  is  free,  when  he  suffers, 
he  suffers  because  he  has  deserved  it ',  and  if  we  contemplate  him  in  the  midst 
of  despair,  plunged  into  an  ocean  of  horrors,  his  brow  furrowed  by  the  just 
lightnings  uf  the  Eternal,  we  seem  to  hear  him  still  pronounce  those  terrible 
words  with  a  haughty  bearing  and  proud  look,  non  serviam,  I  will  not  obey. 

In  man,  as  in  the  universe,  all  is  wonderfully  united ;  all  the  faculties  of 
man  have  delicate  and  intimate  relations  with  each  other,  and  the  movement 
of  one  chord  in  the  soul  makes  all  the  others  vibrate.  It  is  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  this  reciprocal  dependence  of  all  our  faculties  on  each  other,  in 
order  to  anticipate  an  objection  which  may  be  made.  We  shall  be  told,  all  that 
has  been  said  only  proves  that  Catholicity  has  developed  the  individual  in  a 
mystical  sense.  No,  the  observations  which  I  have  made  show  something 
more  than  this  ]  they  prove  that  we  owe  to  Catholicity  the  clear  idea  and  lively 
feeling  of  moral  order  in  all  its  greatness  and  beauty ;  they  prove  that  we  owe 
her  the  real  strength  of  what  we  call  conscience,  and  that  if  the  individual 
believes  himself  to  be  called  to  a  mighty  destiny,  confided  to  his  own  free  will, 
and  the  care  of  which  belongs  entirely  to  him,  it  is  to  Catholicity  he  owes  that 
belief;  they  prove  that  Catholicity  has  given  man  the  true  knowledge  which  he 
has  of  himself,  the  appreciation  of  his  dignity,  the  respect  which  is  paid  to  him 
as  man ;  they  prove  that  she  has  developed  in  our  souls  the  germs  of  the  noblest 
and  most  generous  feelings ;  for  she  has  raised  our  thoughts  by  the  loftiest  con- 
ceptions, dilated  our  hearts  by  the  assurance  of  a  liberty  which  noithing  can 
take  away,  by  the  promise  of  an  infinite  reward,  eternal  happiness,  while  she 
leaves  in  our*hands  life  and  death,  and  makes  us  in  a  certain  manner  the  arbiters 
of  our  own  destiny.  In  all  this  there  is  more  than  mere  mysticism ;  it  is  no- 
thing less  than  the  development  of  the  entire  man ;  nothing  less  than  the  true, 
the  only  noble,  just,  and  reasonable  individuality ;  nothing  less  than  the  collected 
powerful  impulses  which  urge  the  individual  towards  perfection  in  every  sense ; 
it  is  nothing  less  than  the  first,  the  most  indispensable,  the  most  fruitful  ele- 
ment of  real  civilization. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OP  THE  FAMILY. — MONOGAMY. — INDISSOLUBILITY  OP  THE  CONJUGAL  TIE. 

We  have  seen  what  the  individual  owes  to  Catholicity ;  let  us  now  see  what 
the  family  owes  her.  It  is  clear  that  the  individual,  being  the  first  element  of 
the  family,  if  it  is  Catholicity  which  has  tended  to  perfect  him,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  family  will  thus  have  been  very  much  her  work ;  but  without  in  • 
slating  on  this  inference,  I  wish  to  consider  the  conjugal  tie  in  itself,  for  which 
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purpose  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  woman.  I  will  not  repeat  here  what 
fihe  was  among  the  Romans,  and  what  she  is  still  among  the  nations  who  ajra 
not  Christians ;  history,  and  still  more  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  afford 
us  sad  or  rather  shameful  proofs  on  this  subject ;  and  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  offer  us  too  many  evidences  of  the  truth  and  exactness  of  the  observa- 
tion of  Buchanan,  viz.  that  wherever  Christianity  does  not  prevail,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  the  degradation  of  woman.  Perhaps  on  this  point  Protestant- 
ism will  be  unwilling  to  give  way  to  Catholicity ;  it  will  assert  that  in  all  that 
affects  woman  the  Reformation  has  in  no  degree  prejudiced  the  civilization  of 
Europe.  We  will  not  now  inquire  what  evils  Protestantism  has  occasioned 
in  this  respect ;  this  question  will  be  discussed  in  another  part  of  the  work ; 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  when  Protestantism  appeared,  the  Catholic  religion 
had  already  completed  its  task  as  far  as  woman  is  concerned.  No  one,  indeed, 
is  ignorant  that  the  respect  and  consideration  which  are  given  to  women,  and 
the  influence  which  they  exercise  on  society,  date  further  back  than  the  first 
part  of  the  16th  century.  Hence  it  follows  that  Catholicity  cannot  have  had 
Protestantism  as  a  coadjutor;  it  acted  entirely  alone  in  this  point,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  true  civilization ;  and  if  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
Christianity  has  placed  woman  in  the  rank  which  properly  belongs  to  her,  and 
jrinch  is  most  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  fiimily  and  of  society,  this  is  a  homage 
paid  to  Catholicity ;  for  at  the  time  when  woman  was  raised  from  abjection, 
when  it  was  attempted  to  restore  her  to  the  rank  of  companion  of  man,  as  wor- 
thy of  him,  those  dissenting  sects  that  also  called  themselves  Christians  did  not 
exist,  and  there  was  no  other  Christianity  than  the  Catholic  Church. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  when  I  give 
titles  and  honours  to  Catholicity,  I  avoid  having  recourse  to  vague  generalities, 
and  endeavour  to  support  my  assertions  by  facts.  The  reader  will  naturally 
expect  me  to  do  the  same  here,  and  to  point  out  to  him  what  are  the  means 
which  Catholicity  has  employed  to  give  respect  and  dignity  to  woman ;  he  shall 
not  be  deceived  in  his  expectation.  First,  and  before  descending  to  details,  we 
must  observe  that  the  grand  ideas  of  Christianity  with  respect  to  humanity 
must  have  contributed,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
lot  of  woman.  These  ideas,  whiclh  applied  without  any  difference  to  woman  as 
well  as  to  man,  were  an  energetic  protest  against  the  state  of  degradation  in 
which  one-half  of  the  human  race  was  placed.  The  Christian  doctrine  made 
the  existing  prejudices  against  woman  vanish  for  ever ;  it  made  her  equal  to 
man  by  unity  of  origin  and  destiny,  and  in  the  participation  of  the  heavenly 
gifts ;  it  enrolled  her  in  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  with  his  fellows 
and  with  Jesus  Christ ;  it  considered  her  as  the  child  of  God,  the  coheiress  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  as  the  companion  of  man,  and  no  longer  as  a  slave  and  the  vile 
instrument  of  pleasure.  Henceforth  that  philosophy  which  had  attempted  to 
degrade  her,  was  silenced ;  that  Unblushing  literature  which  treated  women 
with  so  much  insolence  found  a  check  in  the  Christian  precepts,  and  a  repri- 
mand no  less  eloquent  than  severe  in  the  dignified  manner  in  which  all  the 
ecclesiastical  writers,  in  imitation  of  the  Scriptures,  expressed  themselves  on 
woman.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  beneficent  influence  which  the  Christian  doctrines 
must  have  exercised  by  themselves,  the  desired  end  would  not  have  been  com- 
pletely attained,  had  not  the  Church  undertaken,  with  the  warmest  energy,  to 
accomplish  a  work  the  most  necessary,  the  most  indispensable  for  the  good 
organization  of  the  family  and  society,  I  mean  the  reformation  of  marriage. 
The  Christian  doctrine  on  this  point  is  very  simple :  one  toith  one  ejocIusivSy, 
and /or  ever.  But  the  doctrine  would  have  been  powerless,  if  the  Church  had 
not  undertaken  to  apply  it,  and  if  she  had  not  carried  on  this  task  with  invin- 
cible firmness;  for  the  passions,  above  all  those  of  man,  rebel  against  such  a 
doctrine ;  and  they  would  undoubtedly  have  trodden  it  under  foot,  if  they  had 
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not  met  with  an  insurmonntable  barrier,  which  did  not  leave  them  the  moat 
distant  hope  of  triumph.  Can  Protestantism,  which  applauded  with  such  sense- 
less joy  the  scandal  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  acoommodated  itself  so  basely  to  the 
desires  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Oassel,  boast  of  having  contributed  to 
strengthen  that  barrier  f  What  a  surprising  difference  I  During  many  cen- 
tunes,  amid  circumstances  the  most  various,  and  sometimes  the  most  terrible, 
the  Catholic  Church  struggles  with  intrepidity  against  the  passions  of  poten- 
tates,  to  maintain  unsullied  the  sanctity  of  marriage.  Neither  promises  nor 
threats  could  move  Rome ;  no  means  could  obtain  mm  her  any  thing  contrary 
to  the  instructions  of  her  Divine  Master :  Protestantism,  at  the  first  shock,  or 
rather  at  the  first  shadow  of  the  slightest  embarrassment,  at  the  mere,  fear  of 
displeasing  a  prince  who  certainly  was  not  very  powerful,  yields,  humbles  itself, 
consents  to  polygamy,  betrays  its  own  conscience,  opens  a  wide  door  to  the  pas- 
sions, and  gives  up  to  them  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  the  first  pledge  for  the 
good  of  the  family,  the  foundation-stone  of  true  civilization. 

Protestant  society  on  this  point,  wiser  than  the  miscalled  reformers  who 
attempted  to  guide  it,  with  admirable  good  sense  repudiated  the  consequences 
of  the  conduct  of  its  chiefs ;  although  it  did  not  preserve  the  doctrines  of  Catho- 
licity, it  at  least  followed  the  salutary  impulse  which  it  had  received  from  them, 
and  polygamy  was  not  established  in  Europe.  But  history  records  facts  which 
show  the  weakness  of  the  pretended  reformation,  and  the  vivifying  power  of 
Catholicity.  It  tells  us  to  whom  it  is  owing  that  the  law  of  marriage,  that  pal- 
ladium of  society,  was  not  falsified,  perverted,  destroyed,  amid  the  barbarous 
ages,  amid  the  most  fearful  corruption,  violence,  and  ferocity,  which  prevailed 
everywhere,  as  well  at  the  time  when  invading  nations  passed  pell-mell  over 
Europe,  as  in  that  of  feudality,  and  when  the  power  of  kings  had  already  been 
preponderant, — history  will  tell  what  tutelary  force  prevented  the  torrent  of 
sensuality  from  overflowing  with  all  its  violence,  with  all  its  caprices,  fi-om 
bringing  about  the  most  profound  disorganization,  from  corruptiDg  the  charact-er 
of  European  civilization,  and  precipitating  it  into  that  fearful  abyss  in  which 
the  nations  of  Asia  have  been  for  so  many  centuries. 

Prejudiced  writers  have  carefully  searched  the  annals  of  ecclesiastical  history 
ior  vhe  differences  between  popes  and  kings,  and  have  taken  occasion  therein  to 
reproach  the  Court  of  Rome  with  its  intolerant  obstinacy  respecting  the  sano- 
dty  of  marriage ;  if  the  spirit  of  party  had  not  blinded  them,  they  would  have 
understood  that^  if  this  intolerant  obstinacy  had  been  relaxed  for  a  moment,  if 
the  Roman  Pontiff  had  given  way  one  step  before  the  impetuosity  of  the  pas- 
sions, this  first  step  once  made,  the  descent  into  the  abyss  would  have  been 
rapid ;  they  would  have  admired  the  spirit  of  truth,  the  deep  conviction,  the 
lively  faith  with  which  that  august  see  is  animated ;  no  consideration,  no  fear, 
has  been  able  to  silence  her,  when  she  had  occasion  to  remind  all,  and  espe- 
cially kings  and  potentates,  of  this  commandment :  '^  They  shall  be  two  in  one 
flesh ;  man  shall  not  separate  what  God  has  joined."  By  showing  themselves 
inflexible  on  this  point,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  anger  of  kings,  not  only  have 
the  popes  performed  the  sacred  duty  which  was  imposed  on  them  by  theix 
august  character  as  chiefs  of  Christianity,  but  they  have  executed  a  political 
che/cTamvre,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  repose  and  well-being  of  nations. 
'^  For,"  says  Voltaire,  ''  the  marriages  of  princes  in  Europe  decide  the  destiny 
of  nations ;  and  never  has  there  been  a  court  entirely  devoted  to  debauchery, 
without  producing  revolutions  and  rebellions."  (^Essai  sur  VHistoire  g4n4raie, 
t.  iii.  c.  101.) 

This  correct  remark  of  Voltaire  will  suffice  to  vindicate  the  pope,  togethei 
with  Catholicity,  from  the  calumnies  of  their  wretched  detractors :  it  becomes 
still,  more  valuable,  and  acquires  an  immense  importance,  if  it  is  extended  be- 
yond ^iie  limits'  of  the  political  order  to  the  social.     The  imagination  is  affrighted 
IS  m2 
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at  the  thought  of  what  would  have  happened,  if  these  barbarous  kings,  in  whom 
the  splendor  of  the  purple  ill  disguised  the  sons  of  the  forest,  if  those  haughtj 
seigneurs,  fortified  in  their  castles,  clothed  in  mail,  and  surrounded  by  their 
timid  vassals,  had  not  found  a  check  in  the  authority  of  the  Church ;  if  at  the 
first  glance  at  a  new  beauty,  if  at  the  first  passion  which,  when  enkindled  in  their 
hearts,  would  have  inspired  them  with  a  disgust  for  their  legitimate  spouses^ 
they  had  not  had  the  always-present  recollection  of  an  inflexible  authority. 
They  could,  it  is  true,  load  a  bishop  with  vexations ;  they  could  silence  him 
with  threats  or  promises;  they  might  control  the  votes  of  a  particular  Council 
by  violence,  by  intrigue,  by  subornation ;  but,  in  the  distance,  the  power  of 
the  Vatican,  the  shadow  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  appeared  to  them  like  an 
alarming  vision  ,*  they  then  lost  all  hope ;  all  struggles  became  useless ;  the 
most  violent  endeavors  would  never  have  given  them  the  victory ;  the  most 
astute  intrigues,  the  most  humble  entreaties,  would  have  obtained  the  same 
reply  :  "  One  with  one  only,  and  for  ever." 

It'  we  read  but  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  of  that  immense  scene  of  vio- 
lence, where  the  barbarian,  striving  to  break  the  bonds  which  civilization 
attempted  to  impose  on  him,  appears  so  vividly;  if  we  recollect  that  the  Church 
was  obliged  to  keep  guard  incessantly  and  vigilantly,  not  only  to  prevent  the 
ties  of  a  marriage  from  being  broken,  but  even  to  preserve  virgins  (and  even 
those  who  were  dedicated  to  God)  from  violence ;  we  shall  clearly  see  that,  if 
she  had  not  opposed  herself,  as  a  wall  of  brass,  to  the  torrent  of  sensuality,  the 
palaces  of  kings  and  the  castles  of  seigneurs  would  have  speedily  become  their 
seraglios  and  harems.  What  would  have  happened  in  the  other  classes? 
They  would  have  followed  the  same  course ;  and  the  women  of  Europe  would 
have  remained  in  the  state  of  degradation  in  which  the  Mussulman  women  still 
are.  As  I  have  mentioned  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  I  will  reply  in  passing 
to  those  who  pretend  to  explain  monogamy  and  polygamy  by  climate  alone. 
Christians  and  Mohammedans  have  been  for  a  long  time  under  the  same  sky, 
and  their  religions  have  been  established,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  two  races, 
sometimes  in  cold  and  sometimes  in  mild  and  temperate  climates;  and  yet  we 
have  not  seen  the  religions  accommodat<e  themselves  to  the  climates ;  but  rather, 
the  climates  have  been,  as  it  were,  lorced  to  bend  to  the  religions.  European 
nations  owe  eternal  gratitude  to  Catholicity,  which  has  preserved  monogamy 
for  them,  one  of  the  causes  which  undoubtedly  have  contributed  the  most  to 
the  good  organization  of  the  family,  and  the  exaltation  of  woman.  What  would 
now  be  the  condition  of  Europe,  what  respect  would  woman  now  enjoy,  if 
Luther,  the  founder  of  Protestantism,  had  succeeded  in  inspiring  society  with 
the  indifference  which  he  shows  on  this  point  in  his  commentary  on  Genesis  f 
"  As  to  whether  we  may  have  several  wives,"  says  Luther,  "  the  authority  of 
the  patriarchs  leaves  us  completely  free."  He  afterwards  adds  that  ^^  it  is  a 
thing  neither  permitted  nor  prohibited^  and  that  he  does  not  decide  any  thing 
UiertiuprmJ*  Unhappy  Europe  1  if  a  man,  who  had  whole  nations  as  followers, 
had  uttered  such  words  some  centuries  earlier,  at  the  time  when  civilization  had 
not  yet  received  an  impulse  strong  enough  to  make  it  take  a  decided  line  on 
the  most  important  points,  in  spite  of  false  doctrines.  Unhappy  Europe !  if  at 
the  time  when  Luther  wrote,  manners  had  not  been  already  formed,  if  the  good 
organization  given  to  the  family  by  Catholicity  had  not  been  too  deeply  rooted 
to  be  torn  up  by  the  hand  of  man.  Certainly  the  scandal  of  the  Landgrave 
of  Uesso-Cassel  would  not  then  have  remained  an  isolated  example,  and  the 
culpable  compliance  of  the  Lutheran  doctors  would  have  produced  bitter  fruits. 
What  would  that  vacillating  faith,  that  uncertainty,  that  cowardice  with  which 
the  Protestant  Church  was  seen  to  tremble  at  the  mere  demand  of  such  a  prince 
AS  the  Landgrave,  have  availed,  to  control  the  fierce  impetuosity  of  barbaroofl 
and  corrupted  nations  ?     How  would  a  struggle,  lasting  for  ages,  have  been 
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snstained  by  those  who,  at  the  first  menace  of  battle,  gave  way,  and  were  routed 
before  the  shook  ? 

Besides  monogamy,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  more  important  than 
the  indissolubility  of  marriage.  Those  who,  departing  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  think  that  it  is  useful  in  certain  cases  to  allow  divorce,  so  as  to  dis- 
solve the  conjugal  tie,  and  permit  each  of  the.  parties  to  marry  again,  still  will 
not  deny  that  they  regard  divorce  as  a  dangerous  remedy,  which  the  legislator 
only  avails  himself  of  with  regret,  and  only  on  account  of  crime  or  faithless- 
jess ;  they  will  see,  also,  that  a  great  number  of  divorces  would  produce  very 
great  evils,  and  that  in  order  to  prevent  these  in  countries  where  the  civil  laws 
allow  the  abuse  of  divorce,  it  is  necessary  to  surround  this  permission  with  all 
imaginable  precaution ;  they  will  consequently  grant  that  the  most  efficacious 
manner  of  preventing  corruption  of  manners,  of  guarantying  the  tranquillity 
of  families,  and  of  opposing  a  firm  barrier  to  the  torrent  of  evils  which  is  ready 
to  inundate  society,  is  to  establish  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  as  a  moral 
principle,  to  base  it  upon  motives  which  exercise  a  powerful  ascendency  over  the 
heart,  and  to  keep  a  constant  restraint  on  the  passions,  to  prevent  them  from 
slipping  down  so  dangerous  a  declivity.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  work  more 
worthy  of  being  the  object  of  the  care  and  zeal  of  the  true  religion.  Now, 
what  religion  but  the  Catholic  has  fulfilled  this  duty  ?  What  other  religion  has 
more  perfectly  accomplished  so  salutary  and  difficult  a  task  ?  Certainly  not 
Protestantism,  for  it  did  not  even  know  how  to  penetrate  the  depth  of  the 
reasons  which  guided  the  conduct  of  the  Church  on  this  point.  I  have  taken 
care  to  do  justice  in  another  place  to  the  wisdom  which  Protestant  society  has 
displayed  in  not  giving  itself  up  entirely  to  the  impulse  which  its  chiefs  wished 
to  communicate  to  it.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  from  this,  that  Protestant 
doctrines  have  not  had  lamentable  consequences  in  countries  calling  themselves 
rcfr>rmed.  Let  us  hear  what  a  Protestant  lady,  Madame  de  Stael,  says  in  her 
book  on  Germany,  speaking  of  a  country  which  she  loves  and  admires :  "Love," 
she  says,  "  is  a  religion  in  Germany,  but  a  poetical  religion  which  tolerates  very 
freely  all  that  sensibility  can  excuse.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  Protest- 
ant provinces  the  facility  of  divorce  is  injurious  to  the  sanctity  of  marriage. 
Tliei/  chamje  husbands  as  qiuetli/  as  if  tliey  were  arraiujiny  iJte  incidents  of  a 
drama :  the  good  nature  of  the  man  and  woman  prevents  the  mixture  of  any 
bitternest)  with  their  easy  ruptures ;  and  as  there  is  among  the  Germans  more 
imagination  than  real  passion,  the  most  curious  events  take  place  with  singular 
tranquillity.  Yet  it  is  thus  that  manners  and  characters  lose  all  consistency; 
the  paradoxical  spirit  destroys  the  most  sacred  institutions,  and  there  are  no 
well  established  rules  on  any  subject."  (Be  VAllemagne,  p.  1,  c.  3.)  Misled 
by  their  hatred  against  the  Roman  Churcn,  and  excited  by  their  rage  for  inno- 
vation in  all  things,  the  Protestants  thought  they  had  made  a  great  reform  in 
secularizing  marriage,  if  I  may  so  speak,  and  in  rejecting  the  Catholic  doctrine^ 
which  declared  it  a  real  sacrament.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  dog- 
matical discussion  of  this  matter ;  I  shall  content  myself  with  observing,  that 
by  depriving  marriage  of  the  august  seal  of  a  sacrament.  Protestantism  showed 
that  it  had  little  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  To  consider  marriage,  not  as 
a  simple  civil  contract,  but  as  a  real  sacrament,  was  to  place  it  under  the  august 
shade  of  religion,  and  to  raise  it  above  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  the  passions ; 
and  who  can  doubt  that  this  was  absolutely  necessary  to  restrain  the  most  active, 
capricious,  and  violent  passion  of  the  heart  of  man  ?  The  civil  laws  are  insuf- 
ficient to  produce  such  an  efiect.  Motives  are  required,  which,  being  drawn 
from  a  higher  source,  exert  a  more  efficacious  influence.  The  Protestant  doc- 
trine overturned  the  power  of  the  Church  with  respect  to  marriage,  and  save 
up  matters  of  this  kind  exclusively  to  the  civil  power.  Some  one  will  perhaps 
think  that  the  increase  of  the  secular  power  on  this  point  could  not  but  serve 
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the  cause  of  civilisation,  and  that  to  drive  the  ecclesiaatical  authority  iroin  this 
ground  was  a  magnificent  triumph  gained  over  exploded  prejudices,  a  valuable 
victory  over  unjust  usurpation.  Deluded  man !  If  your  mind  possessed  any 
lofty  thought,  if  your  heart  felt  the  vibration  of  those  narmonious  chords  which 
display  the  passions  of  man  with  so  much  delicacy  and  exactness,  and  teach  the 
best  means  of  directing  them,  you  would  see,  you  would  feel,  that  to  place 
marriage  under  the  mantle  of  religion,  and  to  withdraw  it  as  much  as  possible 
from  profane  interference,  was  to  purify,  to  embellish,  and  to  surround  it  with 
the  most  enchanting  beauty;  for  thus  is  that  precious  treasure,  which  is  blasted 
by  a  look,  and  tarnished  by  the  slightest  breath,  inviolably  preserved.  Would 
you  not  wish  to  have  the  nuptial  bed  veiled  and  strictly  guarded  by  religion  ? 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


OF  THE  PASSION  OF  LOVE. 


But  it  will  be  said  to  Catholics,  '^  Do  you  not  see  that  your  doctrines  are 
too  hard  and  rigorous  ?  They  do  not  consider  the  weakness  and  inconstancy  of 
the  human  heart,  and  require  sacrifices  above  its  strength.  Is  it  not  cruel  to 
attempt  to  subject  the  most  tender  affections,  the  most  delicate  feelings,  to  the 
rigor  of  a  principle  ?  Cruel  doctrine,  which  endeavors  to  hold  together,  bound 
to  each  other  by  a  fatal  tie,  those  who  no  longer  love,  who  feel  a  mutual  disgust, 
who  perhaps  hate  each  other  with  a  profound  hatred !  When  you  answer  these 
two  beings  who  long  to  be  separated,  who  would  rather  die  than  remain  united, 
with  an  eternal  Never,  showing  them  the  divine  seal  which  was  placed  upon 
their  union  at  the  solemn  moment,  do  you  not  forget  all  the  rules  of  prudence? 
Is  not  this  to  provoke  despair?  Protestantism,  accommodating  itself  to  our 
infirmity,  accedes  more  easily  to  the  demands,  sometimes  of  caprice,  but  often 
also  of  weakness ;  its  indulgence  is  a  thousand  times  preferable  to  your  rigor." 
This  requires  an  answer ;  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  delusion  which  produces 
these  arguments,  too  apt,  unhappily,  to  mislead  the  judgment,  because  they 
begin  by  seducing  the  heart.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  Catholic  system  reduces  unhappy  couples  to  the  extremity  of  despair. 
There  are  cases  in  which  prudence  requires  that  they  should  separate,  and  then 
neither  the  doctrines  nor  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church  oppose  the  separa- 
tion. It  is  true  that  this  does  not  dissolve  the  conjugal  tic,  and  that  neither  of 
the  parties  can  marry  again.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  one  of  them  is  subject 
to  tyranny;  they  are  not  compelled  to  live  together,  consequently  they  do  not 
suffer  the  intolerable  torment  of  remaining  united  when  they  abhor  each  other. 
Very  well,  we  shall  be  told,  the  separation  being  pronounced,  the  parties  are 
freed  from  the  punishment  of  living  together ;  but  they  cannot  contract  new 
ties,  consequently  they  are  forbidden  to  gratify  another  passion  which,  perhaps, 
their  heart  conceals,  and  which  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  disgust  or  the 
hatred  whence  arose  the  unbappiness  or  discord  of  their  first  union.  Why  not 
consider  the  marriage  as  altogether  dissolved  ?  Why  should  not  the  parties 
become  entirely  free  ?  Permit  them  to  obey  the  feelings  of  their  hearts,  which, 
newly  fixed  on  another  object,  already  foresee  happier  days.  Here,  no  doubt, 
the  answer  seems  difficult,  and  the  force  of  the  difficulty  becomes  urgent ;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  here  that  Catholicity  obtains  the  most  signal  triumph ;  it  is 
here  it  clearly  shows  how  profound  is  its  knowledge  of  the  heart  of  man,  how 
prudent  its  doctrines,  and  how  wise  and  provident  its  conduct.  Its  rigor,  which 
seems  excessive,  is  only  necessary  severity ;  this  conduct,  far  from  meriting  the 
reproach  of  cruelty,  is  a  guarantee  for  the  repose  and  well-being  of  man.  But 
it  is  a  thing  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand  at  first  sight ;  thus  we  are  com* 
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polled  to  develope  this  matter  by  entering  into  a  profound  examination  of  the 
principles  which  justify  by  the  light  of  reason  the  conduct  pursued  by  the 
Catholic  Church;  let  us  ezamin^this  conduct,  not  only  in  respect  to  marriage, 
but  in  all  that  relates  to  the  direction  of  the  heart  of  man. 

In  the  direction  of  the  passions  there  are  two  systems,  the  one  of  compliance, 
the  other  of  resistance.  In  the  first  of  these  they  are  yielded  to  as  they  advance; 
an  invincible  obstacle  is  never  opposed  to  them ;  they  are  never  left  without 
hope.  A  line  is  traced  around  them  which,  it  is  true,  prevents  them  from  ex- 
ceeding a  certain  boundary ;  but  they  are  given  to  understand  that  if  they  come 
to  place  their  foot  upon  this  limit,  it  will  retire  a  little  further ;  so  that  the 
compliance  is  in  proportion  to  the  energy  and  obstinacy  of  their  demands.  In 
the  second  system,  a  line  is  equally  marked  out  to  the  passions  which  they 
cannot  pass ;  but  it  is  a  line  fixed,  immovable,  and  everywhere  guarded  by  a 
wall  of  l[)ras8.  In  vain  do  they  attempt  to  pass  it ;  they  have  not  even  the 
shadow  of  hope ;  the  principle  which  resists  them  will  never  change,  will  never 
consent  to  any  kind  of  compromise;  Therefore,  no  resource  remains  but  to  take 
that  course  which  is  always  open  to  man,  that  of  sin.  The  first  system  allows 
the  fire  to  break  out,  to  prevent  an  explosion;  the  second  hinders  the  beginning 
of  it,  in  the  fear  of  being  compelled  to  arrest  its  progress.  In  the  first,  the 
passions  are  feared  and  regulated  at  their  birth,  and  hopes  of  restraining  them 
when  they  have  grown  up  are  entertained ;  in  the  second,  it  is  thought  that,  if  . 
it  is  difiicult  to  restrain  them  when  they  are  feeble,  it  will  be  still  more  so  when 
they  are  strengthened.  In  the  one,  they  act  on  the  supposition  that  the  pas- 
sions are  weakened  by  indulgence ;  in  the  other,  it  is  believed  that  gratification, 
fiur  from  satiating,  only  renders  them  every  day  more  devouring. 

It  may  be  said,  generally  speaking,  that  Catholicity  follows  the  second  of 
these  systems ;  that  is  to  say,  with  respect  to  the  passions,  her  constant  rule  is 
to  check  them  at  the  first  step,  to  deprive  them  of  all  hope  from  the  first,  and 
to  stifle  them,  if  possible,  in  their  cradle.  It  must  be  observed,  that  we  speak 
here  of  the  severity  with  respect  to  the  passions  themselves,  not  with  respect  to 
man,  who  is  their  prey ;  it  is  very  consistent  to  give  no  truce  to  passion,  and  to 
be  indulgent  towards  the  person  under  its  influence ;  to  be  inexorable  towards 
the  ofience,  and  to  treat  the  offender  with  extreme  mildness.  With  respect  to 
marriage,  this  system  has  been  acted  on  by  Catholicity  with  astonishing  firm- 
ness ;  Protestantism  has  taken  the  opposite  course.  •  Both  are  agreed  on  this 
point,  that  divorce,  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  conjugal  tie,  is  a  very 
great  evil ;  but  there  is  this  difference  between  them,  that  the  Catholic  system 
does  not  leave  even  the  hope  of  a  conjuncture  in  which  this  dissolution  will  be 
permitted ;  it  forbids  it  absolutely,  without  any  restriction ;  it  declares  it  im- 
possible :  the  Protestant  system,  on  the  contrary,  consents  to  it  in  certain  cases. 
Protestantism  does  not  possess  the  divine  seal  which  guaranties  the  perpetuity 
of  marriage,  and  renders  it  sacred  and  inviolable ;  Catnolioity  does  possess  this 
seal,  impresses  it  on  the  mysterious  tie,  and  from  that  moment  marriage  remains 
under  the  shadow  of  an  august  symbol.  Which  of  the  two  religions  is  the  most 
prudent  in  this  point  ?  Which  acts  with  the  most  wisdom  ?  To  answer  this 
question,  let  us  lay  aside  the  dogmatical  reasons,  and  the  intrinsical  morality  of 
the  human  actions  which  form  the  subject  of  the  laws  which  we  are  now  exa* 
mining;  and  let  us  see  which  of  the  two  systems  is  the  most  conducive  to  the 
difficult  task  of  managing  and  directing  the  passions.  After  having  considered 
the  nature  of  the  human  heart,  and  consulted  the  experience  of  every  day,  it 
iBay  be  affirmed  that^the  best  way  to  repress  a  passion  is  to  leave  it  without 
l^ope ;  to  comply  with  it,  to  allow  it  continual  indulgences,  is  to  excite  it  more 
Md  more ;  it  is  to  play  with  fire  amid  a  heap  of  combustibles,  by  allowing  the 
flame  to  be  lit,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  vain  confidence  of  being  always  able 
to  put  out  the  conflagration.    Let  us  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  most  violent 
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passions  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  observe  what  is  their  ordinary  course,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  which  is  pursued  in  their  regard.  Look  at  the  gambler,  who 
is  ruled  by  an  indefinable  restles^sness,  which  ft  made  up  of  an  insatiable  cupi- 
dity and  an  unbounded  prodigality,  at  the  same  time.  The  most  enormous  for- 
tune will  not  satisfy  him ;  and  yet  he  risks  all,  without  hesitation,  to  the  hasard 
of  a  moment.  The  man  who  still  dreams  of  immense  treasures  amid  the  most 
fearful  misery,  restlessly  pursues  an  object  which  resembles  gold;  but  which  ia 
not  it,  for  the  possession  thereof  does  not  satisfy  him.  His  heart  can  only  exist 
amid  uncertainty,  chances,  and  perils.  Suspended  between  hope  and  fear,  ho 
seems  to  be  pleased  with  the  rapid  succession  of  lively  emotions  which  unceas- 
ingly agitate  and  torment  him.  What  remedy  will  cure  this  malady — this  de- 
vouring fever  ?  Will  you  recommend  to  him  a  system  of  compliance  ?  will  yoa 
tell  him  to  gamble,  but  only  to  a  certain  amount,  at  certain  times,  and  in  cer- 
tain places  ?  What  will  you  gain  by  this  ?  Nothing  at  all.  If  these  means 
were  good  for  any  thing,  there  would  be  no  gambler  in  the  world  who  would 
not  be  cured  of  his  passion ;  for  there  is  no  one  who  has  not  often  marked  out 
for  himself  these  limits,  and  often  said  to  himself,  '^  You  shall  only  play  till 
such  an  hour,  iu  such  a  place,  and  to  such  an  amount.''  What  is  the  effect  of 
these  palliations — of  these  impotent  precautions— on  the  unhappy  gambler  F 
That  he  miserably  deceives  himself.  The  passion  consents,  only  in  order  to 
•gain  strength,  and  the  better  to  secure  the  victory  :  thus  it  gains  ground ;  it  con- 
Btantly  enlarges  its  sphere ;  and  leads  its  victim  again  into  the  same,  or  into 
greater  excesses.  Do  you  wish  to  make  a  radical  cure  ?  If  there  be  a  remedy, 
it  must  be  to  abstain  completely ;  a  remedy  which  may  appear  difficult  at  first, 
but  will  be  found  the  easiest  in  practice.     When  the  passion  finds  itself  de- 

S rived  of  all  hope,  it  will  begin  to  diminish,  and  in  the  end  will  disappear. 
\o  man  of  experience  will  raise  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
said ;  every  one  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  only  way  to  destroy  the  formidable 
passion  of  gambling  is  to  deprive  it  at  once  of  all  food,  to  leave  it  without  hope. 
Let  us  pass  to  another  example,  more  analogous  to  the  subject  which  I  intend 
to  explain.  Let  us  suppose  a  man  under  the  influence  of  love.  Do  you  believe 
that  the  best  way  to  cure  his  passion  will  be  to  give  him  opportunities,  even 
though  very  rare,  of  seeing  the  object  of  his  passion  ?  Do  you  think  that  it  will 
be  salutary  to  authorize  him  to  continue,  while  you  forbid  him  to  multiplj/,  these 
dangerous  interviews?  Will  such  a  precaution  quench  the  flame  which  bums 
in  his  heart  ?  You  n\ay  be  sure  that  it  will  not.  The  limits  will  even  aug- 
ment its  force.  If  you  allow  it  any  food,  even  with  the  most  parsimonious  hand, 
if  you  permit  it  the  least  success,  you  see  it  constantly  increase,  until  it  upset 
every  thing  that  opposes  it.  But  take  away  all  hope,  send  the  lover  on  a  long 
journey,  or  place  before  him  an  impediment  which  precludes  the  probability,  or 
even  the  possibility,  of  success ;  then,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  you  will  obtain 
at  first  diistraction,  and  then  forgetfulness.  Is  not  this  the  daily  teaching  of 
experience  ?  Is  it  not  the  remedy  which  necessity  every  day  suggests  to  the 
fatners  of  families  ?  The  passions  resemble  fire.  They  are  extinguished  by  a 
large  quantity  of  water ;  but  a  few  drops  only  render  them  more  ardent.  Let 
us  raise  our  thoughts  still  higher ;  let  us  observe  the  passions  acting  in  a  wider 
field,  in  more  extended  regions.  Whence  comes  it  that  so  many  strong  pas- 
sions are  awakened  at  times  of  public  disturbance  ?  It  is,  because  then  thoj 
all  hope  to  be  gratified ;  it  is,  because  the  highest  ranks,  the  oldest  and  most 
powerful  institutions,  having  been  overtumea,  and  replaced  by  others,  which 
were  hitherto  imperceptible,  all  the  passions  see  a  road  open  before  them,  amid 
the  tempest  and  confusion ;  the  barriers  apparently  insurmountable,  the  sight  of 
which  prevented  their  existence,  or  strangled  them  in  the  cradle,  do  not  exist; 
as  all  is  then  unprotected  and  defenceless,  it  is  only  required  to  have  boldness 
and  intrepidity  enough  to  stand  amid  the  ruins  of  all  that  was  old. 
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Regarding  things  in  the  abstract,  there  is  nothing  more  strikingly  absurd 
than  hereditary  monarchy,  the  succession  secured  to  a  family  which  may  at  any 
time  place  on  the  throne  a  child,  a  fool,  or  a  wretch  :  and  yet  in  practice  there 
is  nothing  more  wise,  prudent,  and  provident.  This  has  been  taught  by  the 
long  experience  of  ages,  it  has  been  shown  by  reason,  and  proved  by  the  ead 
warnings  of  those  nations  who  have  tried  elective  monarchy.  Now,  what  is  the 
cause  of  this?  It  is  what  we  are  endeavoring  to  explain.  Hereditary  monar- 
chy precludes  all  the  hopes  of  irregular  ambition ;  without  that,  society  always 
contains  a  germ  of  trouble,  a  principle  of  revolt,  which  is  nourished  by  those 
who  conceive  a  hope  of  one  day  obtaining  the  command.  In  quiet  times,  and 
under  an  hereditary  monarchy,  a  subject,  however  rich,  however  distinguished 
he  may  be  for  his  talent  or  his  valour,  cannot,  without  madness,  hope  to  be 
king ;  and  such  a  thought  never  enters  his  head.  But  change  the  circumstances, 
—admit,  I  will  not  gay,  the  probability,  but  the  possibility  of  such  an  event, 
and  you  will  see  that  there  will  immediately  be  ardent  candidates. 

It  would  be  easy  to  develope  this  doctrine  more  at  length,  and  apply  it  to  all 
the  passions  of  man ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  first  thing  to 
he  done  when  you  have  to  subdue  a  passion,  is  to  oppose  to  it  an  insurmountable 
barrier,  which  it  can  have  no  hope  of  passing.  Then  the  passion  rages  for  a 
little  time,  it  rebels  against  the  obstacle  that  resists  it ;  but  when  it  finds  that 
to  be  immovable,  it  recedes,  it  is  cast  down,  and,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  it 
(alls  back  murmuring  to  the  level  which  has  been  marked  out  for  it. 

There  is  a  passion  in  the  heart  of  man,  a  passion  which  exerts  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  destinies  of  his  life,  and  too  often,  by  its  deceitful  illusions, 
forms  a  long  chain  of  sadness  and  misfortune.  This  passion,  which  has  for  its 
necessary  object  the  preservation  of  the  human  race,  is  found,  in  some  form,  in 
all  the  beings  of  nature ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  resides  in  the  soul  of  an  intelli- 
gent being,  it  assumes  a  peculiar  character  in  man.  In  brutes,  it  is  only  an 
instinct,  limited  to  the  preservation  of  the  species ;  in  man,  the  instinct  becomes 
a  passion;  and  that  passion,  enlivened  by  the  fire  of  imagination,  rendered  subtile 
by  the  powers  of  the  mind,  inconstant  and  capricious,  because  it  is  guided  by  a 
free  will,  which  can  indulge  in  as  many  whims  as  there  are  different  impressions 
for  the  senses  and  the  heart,  is  changed  into  a  vague,  fickle  feeling,  which  is 
never  contented,  and  which  nothing  can  satisfy.  Sometimes  it  is  the  restless- 
ness of  a  man  in  a  fever ;  sometimes  the  frenzy  of  a  madman  ;  sometimes  a 
dream,  which  ravishes  the  soul  into  regions  of  bliss;  sometimes  the  anguish 
and  the  convulsions  of  agony.  Who  can  describe  the  variety  of  forms  under 
which  this  deceitful  passion  presents  itself?  Who  can  tell  the  number  of  snares 
which  it  lays  for  the  steps  of  unhappy  mortals  ?  Observe  it  at  its  birth,  follow 
it  in  its  career,  up  to  the  moment  when  it  dies  out  like  an  expiring  lamp. 
Hardly  has  the  down  appeared  on  the  face  of  man,  when  there  arises  in  his 
heart  a  mysterious  feeling,  which  fills  him  with  trouble  and  uneasiness,  without 
his  being  aware  of  the  cause.  A  pleasing  melancholy  glides  into  his  hearty 
thoughts  before  unknown  enter  his  mind,  seductive  images  pervade  his  imagi- 
nation, a  secret  attraction  acts  on  his  soul,  unusual  gravity  appears  in  his 
features,  all  his  inclinations  take  a  new  direction.  The  games  of  childhood  no 
longer  please  him ;  every  thing  shows  a  new  life,  less  innocent,  less  tranquil ; 
the  tempest  does  not  yet  rage,  the  sky  is  not  darkened,  but  clouds,  tinged  with 
fire,  are  the  sad  presage  of  what  is  to  come.  When  he  becomes  adolescent,  that 
wliich  was  hitherto  a  feeling,  vague,  mysterious,  incomprehensible,  even  to  him* 
self,  becomes;  from  that  time,  more  decided ;  objects  are  seen  more  clearly,  they 
appear  in  their  real  nature;  the  passion  sees,  and  seizes  on  them.'  But  do  not 
imagine  that  it  becomes  more  constant  on  that  account.  It  is  as  vain,  as 
changeable,  as  capricious  as  the  multitude  of  objects  which  by  turns  present 
themselves  to  it.     It  is  constantly  deluded,  it  pursues  fleeting  shadows,  seeks  a 
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satisfaction  which  it  never  finds,  and  awaits  a  happiness  which  it  never  attains 
With  an  excited  imagination,  a  burning  heart,  with  his  whole  soul  transported, 
and  all  his  faculties  subdued,  the  ardent  young  man  is  surrounded  by  a  brilliant 
chain  of  illusions ;  he  communicates  these  to  all  that  environs  him ;  he  gives 
greater  splendor  to  the  light  of  heaven,  he  clothes  the  earth  with  richer  ver- 
dure and  more  brilliant  coloring,  he  sheds  on  all  the  reflection  of  his  own  en- 
chantment. 

In  manhood,  when  the  thoughts  are  more  grave  and  fixed,  when  the  heart  is 
more  constant,  the  will  more  firm,  and  resolutions  more  lasting;  when  the  en- 
duct  which  governs  the  destinies  of  life  is  subjected  to  rule,  and,  as  it  w<^  e, 
confirmed  in  its  faith,  this  mysterious  passion  continues  to  agitate  the  heart  A 
man,  and  it  torments  him  with  unceasing  disquietude.  We  only  observe  that 
the  passion  is  become  stronger  and  more  energetic,  owing  to  the  development 
of  the  physical  organization ;  the  pride  which  inspires  man  with  independence 
of  life,  the  feeling  of  greater  strength,  and  the  abundance  of  new  powers,  render 
him  more  decided,  bold,  and  violent )  while  the  warnings  and  lessons  of  expe- 
rience have  made  him  more  provident  and  crafty.  We  no  longer  see  the  candor 
of  his  earlier  years.  He  now  knows  how  to  calculate;  he  is  able  to  approach 
his  object  by  covert  ways,  and  to  choose  the  surest  means.  Woe  to  the  man 
who  doefi  not  provide  in  time  against  such  an  enemy !  His  existence  will  be 
consumed  by  a  fever  of  agitation ;  amid  disquietudes  and  torments,  if  he  does 
not  die  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  he  will  grow  old  still  ruled  by  thi^  fatal  pas- 
sion ;  it  will  accompany  him  to  the  tomb,  surrounding  him,  in  his  lost  days, 
with  those  repul»ve  and  hideous  forms  which  are  exhibited  in  a  countenance 
furrowed  by  years,  and  in  eyes  which  are  already  veiled  by  the  shades  of 
death.    -^ 

What  plan  should  be  adopted  to  restrain  this  passion,  to  confin  ^  it  within  just 
limits,  and  prevent  its  bringing  misfortune  to  individuals,  disoider  to  families^ 
and  confusion  to  society  t  The  invariable  rule  of  Catholicity,  in  the  morality 
which  she  teaches,  as  well  as  in  the  institutions  which  she  establishes,  is  repre&- 
ston;  Catholicism  does  not  allow  a  desire  she  declares  to  be  culpable  in  the  eyes  of 
God  ;  even  a  look,  when  accompanied  by  an  impure  thought.  Why  this  severity? 
For  two  reasons ;  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  morality  which  there  is  in  this 
prohibition ;  and  also,  because  there  is  profound  wisdom  in  stifling  the  evil  at 
its  birth.  It  is  certainly  easier  to  prevent  a  man's  consenting  to  evil  desires, 
than  it  is  to  hinder  his  gratifying  them  when  he  has  allowed  them  to  enter  his 
inflamed  heart.  There  is  profound  reason  in  securing  tranquillity  to  the  soul, 
by  not  allowing  it  to  remain,  like  Tantalus,  with  the  water  at  his  burning  lips. 
"Quid  vis  videre,  quod  non  licet  habere?"  Why  do  you  wish  to  see  that  which 
you  are  forbidden  to  possess  ?  is  the  wise  observation  of  the  author  of  the  admi- 
rable Imitation  of  Christ ;  thus  summing  up,  in  a  few  words,  all  the  prudence 
which  is  contained  in  the  holy  severity  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

The  ties  of  marriage,  by  assigning  a  legitimate  object  to  the  passions,  still  do 
not  dry  up  the  source  of  agitation  and  the  capricious  restlessnesis  which  the 
heart  conceals.  Possession  cloys  and  disgusts,  beauty  fades  and  decays,  the 
illusions  vanish,  and  the  charms  disappear ;  man,  in  the  presence  of  a  reality 
which  is  far  from  reaching  the  beauty  of  the  dreams  inspired  by  his  ardent 
imagination,  feels  new  desires  arise  in  his  heart;  tired  with  what  he  possesseS| 
he  entertains  new  illusions ;  he  seeks  elsewhere  the  ideal  happiness  which  he 
thought  he  had  found,  and  quits  the  unpleasing  reality  which  tJius  deceives  his 
brightest  hopes. 

Give,  then,  the  reins  to  the  passions  of  man ;  allow  him  in  any  way  to  enter- 
tain the  illusion  that  he  can  make  himself  any  new  ties;  permit  him  to  believe 
that  he  is  not  attached  for  ever,  and  without  recall,  to  the  companion  of  his  life; 
and  you  will  see  that  disgust  will  soon  take  possession  of  him,  that  discord  will 
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be  more  violent  and  striking,  that  the  ties  will  begin  to  wear  out  before  they 
are  contracted,  and  will  break  at  the  first  shock.  Proclaim,  on  the  contrary,  a 
Jaw  which  makes  no  exception  of  poor  or  rich,  weak  or  powerful,  vassals  or 
kings,  which  makes  no  allowance  for  difference  of  situation,  of  character,  health, 
or  any  of  those  numberless  motives  which,  in  the  hands  of  passions,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  powerful  men,  are  easily  changed  into  pretexts ;  proclaim  that 
this  law  is  from  heaven,  show  a  divine  seal  on  the  marriage  tie,  tell  the  mur- 
muring passions  that  if  they  will  gratify  themselves  they  must  do  so  by  immo- 
T9\,':j;M\\  them  that  the  power  which  is  charged  with  the  preservation  of  this 
di^  ue  law  will  never  make  criminal  compliances,  that  it  will  never  dispense 
wit^  the  infraction  of  the  divine  law,  and  that  the  crime  will  never  be  without 
remorse ;  you  will  then  see  the  passions  become  calm  and  resigned ;  the  hiw 
will  be  diffused  and  strengthened,  will  take  root  in  customs ;  you  will  have 
secured  the  good  order  and  tranquillity  of  families  for  ever,  and  society  will  be 
indebted  to  you  for  an  immense  benefit.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  Catholicity 
has  done,  by  efforts  which  lasted  for  ages ;  it  is  what  Protestantism  would  have 
destroyed,  if  Europe  had  generally  followed  its  doctrine  and  example,  if  the 
people  had  not  been  wiser  than  their  deceitful  guides. 

Protestants  and  false  philosophers,  examining  the  doctrines  and  institutions 
of  the  Catholic  Church  through  their  prejudices  and  animosity,  have  not  under- 
stood the  a(bnirable  power  of  the  two  characteristics  impressed  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places  on  the  ideas  and  works  of  Catholicity,  viz.  witty  and  fixity;  unity 
in  doctrines^  and  fi>xity  in  conduct.  Catholicity  points  out  an  object,  and  wishes 
OS  to  pursue  it  straight  forward.  It  is  a  reproach  to  philosophers  and  Protest- 
ants, that  afler  having  declaimed  against  unity  of  doctrine,  they  also  declaimed 
against  fixity  of  conduct.  If  they  had  reflected  on  man,  they  would  have  un- 
derstood thftt  tr/s  fixity  is  the  secret  of  guiding  and  ruling  him,  and,  when  desi- 
rable of  restra'nfng  his  passions,  of  exalting  his  mind  when  necessary,  and  of  ren- 
dering him  capable  of  great  sacrifices  and  heroic  actions.  There  is  nothing  worse 
for  man  than^uncertainty  and  indecision ;  nothing  that  weakens  and  tends  more  to 
make  him  useless.  Indecision  is  to  the  will  what  skepticism  is  to  the  mind. 
Give  a  man  a^efinite  object,  and  if  he  will  devote  himself  to  it,  he  will  attain  it. 
Let  him  hesitate  between  two  different  ways,  without  a  fixed  rule  to  guide  his  con- 
duct ;  let  him  be  ignorant  of  his  intention  \  let  him  not  know  whither  he  is  going, 
and  you  will  see  his  energy  relax,  his  strength  diminish,  and  he  will  stop.  Bo 
you  know  by  what  secret  great  minds  govern  the  world  ?  Do  you  know  what  ren- 
ders them  capable  of  heroic  actions  ?  And  how  all  those  who  surround  them  are 
rendered  so  ?  It  is  that  they  have  a  fixed  object,  both  for  themselves  and  for 
others ;  it  is  that  they  see  that  object  clearly,  desire  it  ardently,  strive  af)«er  it 
directly,  with  firm  hope  and  lively  faith,  without  allowing  any  hesitation  in  them- 
selves or  in  others.  Alexander,  Caesar,  Napoleon,  and  the  other  heroes  of  anoient 
and  modern  times,  no  doubt  exercised  a  fascinating  influence  by  the  ascendency 
of  their  genius ;  but  the  secret  of  this  ascendency,  the  secret  of  their  power,  and 
of  that  force  of  impulse  by  which  they  surmounted  all,  was  the  unitv  of  thought^ 
the  fixity  of  plan,  which  produced  in  them  that  invincible,  irresistible  character 
which  gave  them  an  immense  superiority  over  other  men.  Thus  Alexander 
passed  the  Granicus,  undertook  and  completed  his  wonderful  conquest  of  Asia ; 
thus  Caesar  passed  the^  Rubicon,  put  Pompey  to  flight,  triumphed  at  Pharsalia, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  world ;  thus  did  Napoleon  disperse  those  who 
parleyed  about  the  fate  of  France,  conquered  his  enemies  at  Marengo,  obtained 
the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  alarmed  and  astonished  the  world  by  the  victories 
of  Austerlitz  and  Jena. 

Without  unity  there  is  no  order,  without  fixity  there  is  no  stability;  and  in 
the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world,  without  order  and  stability  nothing  prospers. 
Protestantism,  which  has  pretended  to  advanee  the  individual  and  society  by 
19  N 
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destroying  religious  nnitj,  has  introduoed  into  creeds  and  institalaons  the  mnl- 
tiplicitj  and  fickleness  of  priyate  judgment ;  it  has  everywhere  spread  eonfusioB 
and  disorder,  and  has  altered  the  nature  of  European  civilisation  hy  inoculating 
it  with  a  disastrous  principle  which  has  caused  and  will  continue  to  cause  lament- 
able evils.  And  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  Catholicity,  on  account  of  the 
unity  of  her  doctrines  and  the  fixity  of  her  conduct,  is  opposed  to  the  progress 
of  ages.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  that  which  is  one  from  advancing,  and 
there  may  be  movement  in  a  system  which  has  some  fixed  points.  The  uni- 
verse  whose  grandeur  astonishes  us,  whose  prodigies  fill  us  with  admiration, 
whose  beauty  and  variety  enchant  us,  is  united,  is  ruled  by  laws  constant  and 
fixed.  Behold  some  of  the  reasons  which  justify  the  strictness  of  Catholicity, 
behold  why  she  has  not  been  able  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  a  passion 
which,  once  let  loose,  has  no  boundary  or  barrier,  introduces  trouble  into  hearts, 
disorder  into  families,  takes-  away  the  dignity  of  manners,  dishonors  the  modesty 
of  women^  and  lowers  them  from  the  noble  rank  of  the  companions  of  men.  I 
do  not  deny  that  Catholicity  is  strict  on  this  point ;  but  she  could  not  give  up 
this  strictness  without  renouncing  at  the  same  time  the  sublime  functions  of  the 
depository  of  sound  morality,  the  vigilant  sentinel  which  guards  the  destinies 
of  huii^anity.  (17) 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

yiROINITT  IK  ITS   SOCIAL  ASPECT. 


We  have  seen,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  with  what  jealousy  Cathob'city  ende»* 
vers  to  veil  the  secrets  of  modesty ;  with  what  perseverance  she  imposes  the 
restraint  of  morality  on  the  most  impetuous  passion  of  the  human  heart.  She 
shows  us  all  the  importance  which  belongs  to  the  contrary  virtue,  by  crowning 
with  peerless  splendor  the  total  abstinence  from  sensual  pleasure,  viz.  virginity. 
Frivolous  minds,  and  principally  those  who  are  inspired  by  a  voluptuous  hearty 
do  not  understand  how  much  Catholicity  has  thus  contributed  to  the  elevation  of 
woman ;  but  such  will  not  be  the  case  with  reflecting  men  who  are  capable  of  seeing 
that  all  that  tends  to  raise  to  the  highest  degree  of  delicacy  the  feeling  of  modesty, 
all  that  fortifies  morality,  all  that  contributes  to  make  a  considerable  number  of 
women  models  of  the  most  heroic  virtue,  equally  tends  to  place  women  above 
the  atmosphere  of  gross  passion.  Woman  then  ceases  to  be  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  man  as  the  mere  instrument  of  pleasure ;  none  of  the  attractions  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  her  are  lost  or  diminished,  and  she  has  no  longer  to 
dread  becoming  an  object  of  contempt  and  disgust,  after  having  been  the  uii* 
happy  victim  of  profligacy. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  profoundly  acquainted  with  these  truths ;  and  while 
,8he  watched  over  the  sanctity  of  the  conjuoal  tie,  while  she  created  in  the  bosom 
of  the  family  this  admirable  dignity  of  uie  matron,  she  covered  with  a  myste- 
rious veil  the  countenance  of  the  Christian  virgin,  and  she  carefully  guarded 
the  spouses  of  the  Lord  in  the  seclusion  of  the  sanctuary.  It  was  reserved  for 
Luther,  the  gross  profaner  of  Catharine  d^  Bor^  to  act  in  defiance  <^  the  pro- 
found and  delicate  wisdom  of  the  Church  on  this  point.  After  the  apostate 
monk  had  violated  the  sacred  seal  set  by  religioix  on  t^e  nuptial  bed,  bis  was 
the  unchaste  hand  to  tear  away  the  sacred  veU  of  virgins  consecrated  to  Otod : 
it  was  worthy  of  his  hard  heart  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  princes,  to  induce  theoi 
to  seize  upon  the  possessions  of  these  defenceless  virgins,  and  expel  them  from 
their  abodes.  Sec  him  everywhere  excite  the  flame  of  sensuality,  and  break 
through  all  control.  What  will  become  of  vii^gins  devoted  to  the  sanctuary? 
Like  timid  doves,  will  they  not  fall  into  the  snares  of  the  libertine?    Is  this 
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the  way  to  increase  tbe  respect  paid  to  the  femak  sex  t  Is  this  t&e  way  to 
iDcreaae  tbe  feeliatg  of  modesty  and  to  advance  humanitjy?  Was  this  the  way 
ID  which  Lather  gave  a  generous  impulse  to  future  generationsi  perfected  the 
human  mind,  and  gave  vigor  and  splendor  to  refinement  and  civilisation  ?  What 
man  with  a  tender  and  seniative  heart  can  endure  the  shameless  declimation 
of  Lather,  especially  if  he  has  read  the  Cyprians,  the  Ambroses,  the  Jeromes, 
and  the  other  shining  lights  of  the  Catholic  Church;  on  the  sublime  honor  of 
the  Christian  virgin  ?  Who,  then,  will  object  to  see,  during  ages  when  the 
most  savage  barbarism  prevailed,  those  secluded  dwellings  where  the  spouses  of 
the  Lord  secured  themselves  from  the  dangers  of  the  world,  incessantly  em- 
ployed in  raising  their  hands  to  heaven,  to  draw  down  upon  the  earth  the  dews 
of  divine  mercy  ?  In  times  and  countries  the  most  (tivilized,  how  sad  is  the 
contrast  between  the  asylums  of  the  purest  and  loftiest  virtue,  and  the  ocean  of 
dkfiipfition  and  profligacy  I  Were  these  abodes  a  remnant  of  ignorance,  a  mo- 
nument of  fanaticism,  which  the  coryphaei  of  Protestantism  did  well  to  sweep 
from  the  earth  ?  If  this  be  so,  let  us  protest  against  all  that  is  noble  and  dis- 
interested ;  Jet  us  stifle  in  our  hearts  all  enthusiasm  for  virtue ;  let  every  thing 
be  reduced  to  the  grossest  sensuality;  let  the  painter  throw  away  his  pencil,  the 
poet  hia  lyre;  let  us  forget  our  greatness  and  our  dignity;  let  us  degrade  our- 
selves, saying,  '^  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  V* 

No ;  true  civilisation  can  never  forgive  Protestantism  for  this  immoral  and 
impious  work ;  true  civilisation  can  never  forgive  it  for  having  violated  the 
sanctuary  of  modesty  and  innocence,  for  having  employed  all  its  efibrts  to 
destroy  respect  for  virginity;  thus  treading  under  foot  a  doctrine  professed  by 
all  the  human  race.  It  did  not  respect  what  was  venerated  by  the  Greeks  in 
the  priestesses  of  Ceres,  by  the  Romans  in*their  vestals,  by.  the  Ghiuls  in  their 
druidesses,  by  the  Germans  in  their  prophetesses.  It  has  carried  the  want  of 
respect  for  modesty  farther  than  was  ever  done  by  the  dissolute  nations  of  Asia, 
and  the  barbarians  of  the  new  world.  It  is  certainly  a  disgrace  for  Europe  to 
have  attacked  what  was  respected  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  have  treated  as  a 
mistaken  prejudice  the  universal  belief  of  the  human  race,  sanctioned,  more- 
over, by  Christianity.  What  invasion  of  barbarians  was  equal  to  this  attack 
of  Protestantism  on  all  that  ought  to  be  most  inviolable  among  men  ?  It  has 
set  the  &tal  example  in  modem  revolutions  of  the  crimes  which  have  been  com« 
mitted. 

When  we  see,  in  warlike  rage,  the  barbarity  of  the  conquerors  remove  all 
restraint  from  a  licentious  soldiery,  and  let  them  loose  against  the  abodes  of 
virgins  consecrated  to  God,  there  is  nothing  but  what  may  be  conceived.  But 
when  these  holy  institutions  are  persecuted  by  system,  when  the  passions  of  the 
populace  are  excited  against  them,  by  grossly  assailing  their  origin  and  ofbject, 
this  is  more  than  brutal  and  inhuman.  It  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be  described, 
when  those  who  act  in  this  way  boast  of  being  Reformers,  followers  of  the  pure 
Gospel,  and  proclaim  themselves  the  disciples  of  Him  who,  in  His  sublime 
councils,  has  pointed  out  virginity  as  one  of  the  noblest  virtues  that  can  adorn 
the  Christian's  crown.  Now,  who  is  ignorant  that  this  was  one  of  the  works  to 
which  Protestantism  devoted  itself  with  the  greatest  ardor  ? 

Woman  without  modesty  will  be  an  incentive  to  sensuality,  but  will  never 
attract  the  soul  by  the  mysterious  feeling  which  is  called  love.  It  is  very  re- 
markable, that  although  the  most  urgent  desire  of  the  heart  of  woman  is  to 
please,  yet  as  soon  as  she  forgets  modesty  she  becomes  displeasing  and  disgust* 
mg.  Thus  it  is  wisely  ordained  that  what  wounds  her  heart  the  most  sharply, 
becomes  tbe  punishment  of  her  fault.  Hence,  every  thing  that  maintains  in 
woman  the  delicate  feeling  of  modesty,  elevates  her,  adorns  her,  gives  her  sreater 
ascendency  over  the  heart  of  man,  and  creates  for  her  a  distinguished  ]Maoe  in 
the  domestic  as  well  as  in  the  social  order.    These  truths  were  not  understood 
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by  Protostantism  when  it  oondemned  yirginitj.  It  is  trae  this  virtue  is  not  a 
necessary  condition  of  modesty,  but  it  is  its  beau  ideal  and  type  of  perfection ; 
and  certainly  y^e  cannot  destroy  this  model,  by  denying  its  beauty,  by  condemn- 
ing its  imitation  as  injurious,  without  doing  great  injury  to  modesty  itself,  which, 
eontinnally  struggling  against  the  most  powerful  passion  of  the  heart  of  man, 
cannot  be  preserved  in  all  its  parity,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  the  greatest 
precautions.  Like  a  floWler  of  infinite  delicacy,  of  ravishing  colours,  of  the 
sweetest  perfume,  it  can  scarcely  support  the  slightest  breath  of  wind ;  its  beauty 
is  destroyed  with  extreme  facility,  and  its  perfume  readily  evaporate. 

But  you  will  perhaps  urge  against  virginity  the  injury  which  it  does  to  popu- 
lation ;  you  will  consider  the  offerings  which  are  made  on  the  altar  by  this  vir- 
tue as  so  much  taken  from  the  multiplication  of  the  human  race.  Fortunately 
the  observations  of  the  most  distinguished  political  economists  have  destroyed 
diis  delusion,  originated  by  Protestantism,  and  supported  by  the  incredulous 
philosophy  of  the  18th  century.  Facts  have  shown,  in  a  convincing  manner, 
two  truths  of  equal  importance  in  vindicating  Catholic  doctrines  and  institu- 
tions }  1,  that  the  happiness  of  nations  is  not  necessarily  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  their  population ;  2,  that  the  augmentation  and  diminution  of  the 
population  depend  on  many  concurrent  causes;  that  religious  celibacy,  if  it  be 
amo'nff  them,  has  an  insignificant  influence. 

A  false  religion  and  an  illegitimate  and  egotistical  philosophy  have  attempted 
to  assimilate  the  secrets  of  this  increase  of  the  human  race  to  that  of  other  liv- 
ing beings.  AH  idea  of  religion  has  been  taken  away;  they  have  seen  in 
humanity  only  a  vast  field  where  nothing  was  to  be  left  sterile.  Thus  they  have 
prepared  the  way  for  the  doctrine  which  considers  individuals  as  machines  from 
which  all  possible  profit  should  be  drawn.  No  more  was  thought  of  charity,  or 
the  sublime  instructions  of  religion  with  respect  to  the  dignity  and  destinies  of 
man ;  thus  industry  has  become  cruel,  and  the  organization  of  labor,  established 
on  a  basis  purely  material,  increases  the  present,  but  fearfully  menaces  the 
future  well-beinff  of  the  rich. 

How  profound  are  the  designs  o£  Providence !  The  nation  whieh  has  carried 
these  fatal  principles  to  the  fullest  extent  now  finds  itself  overcharged  with  men 
and  products.  Frightful  misery  devours  her  most  numerous  classes,  and  all  the 
ability  of  her  rulers  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  the  rock  she  is  running  on,  ui^d 
by  the  power  of  the  elements  to  which  she  has  abandoned  herself.  The  emi- 
nent professors  of  Oxford  who,  it  seems,  begin  to  see  the  radical  vices  of  Pro- 
testantism, would  find  here  a  rich  subject  for  meditation,  if  they  would  examine 
how  far  the  pretended  reformers  of  the  16  th  century  have  contributed,  in  pre- 
paring the  critical  situation  in  which  England  finds  herself^  in  spite  of  her  im- 
mense progress. 

In  the  physical  world  all  is  disposed  by  number,  weight,  and  measure ;  the 
laws  of  the  universe  show  infinite  calculation — infinite  geometry ;  but  let  va 
not  imagine  that  we  can  express  all  by  our  imperfect  signs,  and  include  every 
thing  in  our  limited  combinations ;  let  us,  above  all,  avoid  the  foolish  error  of 
assimilating  too  much  the  moral  and  the  physical  world — of  applying  indiscrimi- 
nately to  the  first  what  only  belongs  to  the  second,  and  of  upsetting  by  our  pride 
the  mysterious  harmony  of  the  creation.  Man  is  not  born  simply  for  multipli- 
cation of  his  species ;  this  is  not  the  only  part  which  he  is  intended  to  perform 
in  the  great  machine  of  the  universe ;  he  is  a  being  according  to  the  image  and 
likeness  of  GKxi — a  being  who  has  his  proper  destiny — a  destiny  superior  to  all 
that  surrounds  him  on  earth.  Do  not  debase  him,  do  not  level  him  with  the 
earth,  by  inspiring  him  with  earthly  thoughts  alone ;  do  not  oppress  his  heart, 
by  depriving  him  of  noble  and  elevated  sentiments — by  leaving  him  no  taste 
for  any  but  material  enjoyments.  If  religious  thoughts  lead  him  to  an  austere 
life — ^ijf  the  inclination  to  sacrifice  the  pleasures  of  this  life  on  the  altar  of  the 
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God  whom  he  adores  takes  possession  of  his  heart — ^why  should  you  hinder 
him  ?  What  right  have  you  to  despise  a  feeling  which  certainly  requires  mater 
strength  of  mind  than  is  necessary  for  abandoning  one's  self  to  pleasure  ? 

These  considerations,  which  affect  both  sexes,  have  still  greater  force  when 
they  are  applied  to  the  female.  With  her  lively  imagination,  her  feeling  heart, 
and  ardent  mind,  she  has  greater  need  than  man  of  serious  inspiration,  of  gravCi 
solemn  thoughts,  to  counterbalance  the  activity  with  which  she  flies  from  object 
to  object,  receiving  with  extreme  facility  impressions  of  every  thing  she  touches, 
and,  like  a  magnetic  agent,  communicating  them  in  her  turn  to  all  that  sur- 
rounds her.  Allow,  then,  a  portion  of  that  sex  to  devote  itself  to  a  life  of  con- 
templation and  austerity ;  allow  young  girls  and  matrons  to  have  always  before 
their  eyes  a  model  of  all  the  virtues — a  sublime  type  of  their  noblest  ornament, 
which  is  modesty.  This  will  certainly  not  be  without  utility.  Be  assured,  these 
virgins  arc  not  taken  away  from  their  families,  nor  from  society — ^both  will 
recover  with  usury  what  you  imagine  they  have  lost. 

In  fact,  who  can  measure  the  salutary  influence  which  the  sacred  ceremonies 
with  which  the  Catholic  Church  celebrates  the  consecration  of  a  virgin  to  God, 
must  have  exercised  on  female  morals!  Who  can  calculate  the  holy  thoughts, 
the  chaste  inspirations  which  have  gone  forth  from  those  silent  abodes  of  modesty, 
erected  sometimes  in  solitary  places,  and  sometimes  in  crowded  cities !  Do  you 
not  believe  that  the  virgin  whose  heart  begins  to  be  agitated  by  an  ardent  pas- 
sion, that  the  matron  who  has  allowed  dangerous  feelings  to  enter  her  soul,  have 
not  often  found  their  passions  restrained  by  the  remembrance  of  a  sister,  a  rela* 
tive,  a  friend,  who,  in  one  of  these  silent  abodes,  raises  her  pure  heart  to 
Heaven,,  offering  as  a  holocaust  to  the  Divine  Son  of  the  blessed  Virgin  all  the 
enchantments  of  youth  and  beauty  ?  All  this  cannot  be  calculated,  it  is  true ; 
hut  this,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  no  thought  of  levity,  no  inclination  to  sensu- 
ality has  arisen  therefrom.  All  this  cannot  be  estimated;  but  can  we  estimate 
the  salutary  influence  exercised  by  the  morning  dew  upon  plants  ?  can  we  esti- 
mate the  vivifying  effect  of  light  upon  nature  ?  and  can  we  understand  how  the 
water  which  filters  through  the  bowels  of  ^he  earth  fertilizes  it  by  producing 
fruits  and  flowers  ? 

There  is,  then,  an  infinity  of  causes  of  which  we  cannot  deny  the  existence 
and  the  power,  but  which  it  is  nevertheless  impossible  to  submit  to  rigorous 
examination.  The  cause  of  the  impotence  of  every  work  exclusively  emanat- 
ing from  the  mind  of  man  is,  that  his  mind  is  incapable  of  embracing  the  efisem- 
Ide  of  the  relations  which  exist  in  facts  of  this  kind ;  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  appreciate  properly  the  indirect  influences — sometimes  hidden,  sometimes 
imperceptible — which  act  there  with  an  infinite  delicacy.  This  is  the  reason  why 
time  dispels  so  many  illusions,  belies' so  many  prognostics,  proves  the  weakness 
of  what  was  reckoned  strong,  and  the  strength  of  what  was  considered  weak. 
Indeed,  time  brings  to  light  a  thousand  relations,  the  existence  of  which  was 
not  suspected,  and  puts  into  action  a  thousand  causes  which  were  either  unknown 
or  despised :  the  results  advance  in  their  development,  appearing  every  day  in 
a  more  evident  manner,  until  at  length  we  find  ourselves  in  such  a  situation 
that  we  can  no  longer  shut  our  eyes  to  the  evidence  of  facta,  or  any  longer  evade 
their  force. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  made  by  the  opponents  of  Catholicity  is  this. 
They  can  only  see  things  under  one  aspect;  they  do  not  understand  how  a  force 
can  act  otherwise  than  in  a  straight  line ;  they  do  not  see  that  the  moral  world, 
as  well  as  the  physical,  is  composed  of  relations  infinitely  varied,  and  of  indi- 
rect influences,  sometimes  acting  with  more  force  than  if  they  were  direct.  All 
form  a  system  correlative  and  harmonious,  the  parts  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  separating,  more  than  is  absolutely  needful  for  becoming  acquainted  with 

the  hidden  and  delicate  ties  which  connect  the  whole.     It  is  necessary,  moce- 
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over,  to  allow  for  the  action  of  time,  that  indispensable  element  in  all  complete 
development,  in  every  lasting  work. 

I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  this  short  digression,  necessary  for  the  incul- 
cation of  the  great  truths  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  in  exa- 
mining the  great  institutions  founded  by  Catholicity.  Philosophy  is  now  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  propositions  advanced  too  boldly,  and  to  modify  principles 
applied  too  generally.  It  would  have  avoided  this  trouble  and  mortification  by 
being  cautious  and  circumspect  in  its  investigations.  In  league  with  Protest- 
antism, it  declared  deadly  war  against  the  great  Catholic  institutions ;  it  loudly 
appealed  against  moral  and  religious  centralization.  And  now  a  unanimous 
shout  b  raised  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  unity 
The  instinct  of  nations  seeks  for  it;  philosophers  examine  the  secrets  of  science 
to  discover  it.  Vain  efforts !  No  other  foundation  can  be  established  than 
that  which  is  already  laid ;  duration  depends  upon  solidity. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 


0?   OHIYALRT  AMD  BARBARIAN    MANNERS,    IN  THEIR   INFLUENCE    ON  THE 

CONDITION  OF  WOMEN. 

.  An  indefatigable  zeal  for  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and  an  anxious  solicitude 
to  carry  the  principle  of  modesty  to  the  highest  degree  of  delicacy,  are  the  two 
rules  which  have  guided  Catholicity  in  her  efforts  for  the  elevation  of  woman. 
These  are  the  two  great  means  she  has  employed  in  attaining  her  object,  and 
hence  comes  the  influence  and  importance  of  women  in  Europe.  M.  G-uizot  is, 
therefore,  wrong  in  saying  that  *'  it  is  to  the  development,  to  the  necessary  pre- 
ponderance of  domestic  manners  in  the  feudal  system,  that  this  change,  this 
improvement  in  their  condition  is  chiefly  owing/'  I  will  not  discuss  the  greater 
or  less  influence  of  the  feudal  system  on  the  development  of  European  man- 
ners. Undoubtedly  when  the  feudal  lord  '^  shall  have  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  scarcely  any  others  in  his  house,  they  alone  will  form  his  permanent  so- 
ciety; they  alone  will  share  his  interests,  his  destiny.  It  is  impossible  for 
domestic  influence  not  to  acquire  great  power.''  (Lcgon  4.)  But  if  the  lord, 
returning  to  his  castle,  found  one  wife  there,  and  not  many,  to  what  was  thai 
owing?  Who  forbade  him  to  abuse  his  power  by  turning  his  house  into  a 
harem  ?  Who  bridled  his  passions  and  prevented  his  making  victims  of  his 
timid  vassals?  Surely  these  were  the  doctrines  and  morals  introduced  into 
Europe,  and  deeply  rooted  there  by  the  Catholic  Church ;  it  was  the  strict  laws 
which  she  imposed  as  a  barrier  to  the  invasions  of  the  passions ;  therefore,  evcQ 
if  we  suppose  that  feudality  did  produce  this  good,  it  is  still  owing  to  the 
Catholic  Church. 

That  which  has  no  doubt  tended  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  feudality  la 
all  that  raises  and  ennobles  women,  is  a  fact  that  appears  very  evidently  at  that 
period,  and  is  dazzling  at  first  sight.  This  is  the  brilliant  spirit  of  chivalry, 
which,  rising  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  feudal  system,  and  rapidly  diflusing  itself, 
produced  the  most  heroic  actions,  gave  birth  to  a  literature  rich  in  imaginatioa 
and  feeling,  and  contributed  in  great  measure  to  soften  and  humanize  the  savage 
manners  of  the  feudal  lords.  This  period  is  particularly  distinguished  for  the 
spirit  of  gallantry;  not  the  gallantry  which  consists  generally  in  the  tender 
relations  of  the  two  sexes,  but  a  greatly  exaggerated  gallantry  on  the  part  of 
man,  combining,  in  a  remarkable  way,  Uie  most  heroic  courage  with  the  moss 
lively  faith  and  the  most  ardent  religion.  G-od  and  his  lady;  such  is  the  con- 
stant thought  of  the  knight ;  this  absorbs  all  his  faculties,  occupies  all  his  time, 
and  fills  up  all  his  existence.    As  long  as  he  can  obtun  a  victory  over  the  infi- 
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dels,  and  is  supported  by  the  hope  of  offering  at  the  feet  of  his  lady  the  tro- 
phies' of  his  triumph,  no  sacrifice  costs  him  any  thing,  no  journey  fatigues,  no 
danger  affrights,  no  enterprise  discourages  him.  His  excited  imagination  trans- 
ports him  into  a  world  of  fancy;  his  heart  is  on  fire;  he  undertakes  all,  he 
finishes  all ;  and  the  man  who  has  just  fought  like  a  lion  on  the  plains  of  Spain, 
or  of  Palestine,  melta  like  wax  at  the  name  of  the  idol  of  his  heart ;  then  he 
turns  his  eyes  amorously  towards  his  country,  and  is  intoxicated  with  the  idea 
that  one  day,  sighing  under  the  castle  of  his  beloved,  he  may  obtain  a  pledge 
of  her  affection,  or  a  promise  of  love.  Woe  to  any  one  who  is  bold  enough  to 
dispute  his  treasure,  or  indiscreet  enough  to  fix  his  eyes  on  those  battlements. 
The  lioness  who  has  been  robbed  of  her  cubs  is  not  more  terrible,  the  forest  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  hurricane  is  not  more  agitated  than  his  heart ;  nothing  can 
stop  his  vengeance,  he  must  destroy  his  rival  or  die.  In  examining  this  mix- 
ture of  mildness  and  ferocity,  of  religion  and  passion,  which,  no  doubt,  has  been 
exaggerated  by. the  fancies  of  chroniclers  and  troubadours,  but  which  must  have 
had  a  real  type,  we  shall  observe  that  it  was  verv  natural  at  that  time,  and  that 
it  is  not  so  contradictory  as  it  appears  at  first  sight.  Indeed,  nothing  was  more 
natural  than  violent  passions  among  men  whose  ancestors,  not  long  before,  had 
come  from  the  forests  of  the  north  to  pitch  their  bloody  tents  on  the  site  of 
rained  cities ;  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  there  should  be  no  other 
judge  than  strength  of  arm  among  men  whose  only  profession  was  war,  and 
who  lived  in  an  embryo  society,  where  there  was  no  public  law  strong  enough 
to  restrain  private  passions.  Nothing,  too,  was  more  natural  to  those  men  than 
a  lively  sense  of  religion,  for  religion  was  the  only  power  which  they  acknow-- 
ledged ;  she  had  enchanted  their  imaginations  by  the  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence of  her  temples,  by  the  majesty  and  pomp  of  her  worship.  She  had  filled 
them  with  astonishment,  by  placing  before  their  eyes  the  most  sublime  virtue, 
by  addressing  them  in  language  as  lofty  as  it  was  sweet  and  insinuating ;  lan- 
guage, no  doubt,  imperfeiitly  understood  by  them,  but  which,  nevertheless,  con- 
vinced them  of  the  holiness  and  divinity  of  the  Christian  mysteries  and  pre- 
cepts, inspired  them  with  respect  and  admiration,  and  also  exercising  a  powerful 
influence  on  their  minds,  enkindled  enthusiasm  and  produced  heroism.  Thus 
we  see  that  all  that  was  good  in  this  exalted  sentiment  emanated  from  religion; 
if  we  take  away  faith,  we  shall  find  nothing  but  the  barbarian,  who  knew  no 
other  law  than  his  spear,  and  no  other  rule  of  conduct  than  the  inspirations  of 
his  fiery  soul. 

The  more  we  penetrate  into  the  spirit  of  chivalry  and  examine  in  particular 
the  feelings  which  it  professed  towards  women,  the  more  we  shall  see  that, 
instead  of  raising  them,  it  supposes  them  already  raised  and  surrounded  by 
respect.  Chivalry  does  not  five  a  new  place  to  women ;  it  finds  them  already 
honoured  and  respected ;  and  indeed,  if  it  were  not  so,  how  could  it  imagine  a 
gallantry  so  exaggerated,  so  fantastical  ?  But  if  we  ima^ne  to  ourselves  the  beauty 
of  a  virgin  covered  by  the  veil  of  Christian  modesty;  if  we  imagine  this  charm  in- 
creased by  illusion,  we  shall  then  understand  the  madness  of  the  knight.  If  we 
imagine,  at  the  same  time,  the  virtuous  matron,  the  companion  of  man,  the  mother 
of  a  family,  the  only  woman  in  whom  were  concentrated  all  the  affections  of  hus- 
band and  children,  the  Christian  wife,  we  shall  understand  why  the  knight  was 
intoxicated  at  the  mere  idea  of  obtaining  so  much  happiness,  why  his  love  was 
more  than  a  sensual  feeling,  it  was  a  respect,  a  veneration,  a  worship. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  find  the  origin  of  this  kind  of  worship  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  Germans ;  on  the  strength  of  some  expressions  of  Tacitus,  tho 
social  amelioration  of  woman's  lot  has  been  attributed  to  the  respect  with  which 
the  barbarians  surrounded  her.  M.  Guizot  rejects  this  assertion,  and  justly 
eombats  it  by  observing  that  what  Tacitus  tells  us  of  the  Germans,  was  not  ex- 
dusiyely  applicable  to  them,  since  ''  phrases  simikr  to  those  of  Tacitus,  and 
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sentiments  and  customs  analogous  to  those  of  the  ancient  Gkrmans,  are  m^l 
with  in  the  statements  of  many  observers  of  savage  or  barbarous  nations." 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  wise  remark,  the  same  opinion  has  been  maintained :  it  is 
necessary,  then,  to  combat  it  again. 

The  passage  of  Tacitus  is  this :  *^  Inesse  quin  etiam  sanctum  aliquid  et  provi- 
dum  putant,  nee  aut  consilia  eorum  aspemantur,  aut  responsa  ncgUgunt.  Vidi- 
mus sub  Divo  Yespasiano  Yelledam  diu  apud  plerosque  numinis  loco  hkbitare/' 
(Be  Mor.  Germ.)  **  They  go  so  far  as  to  think  that  there  is  in  women  some- 
thing holy  and  prophetical;  they  do  not  despise  their  counsels,  and  they 
listen  to  their  predictions.  In  the  time  of  the  divine  Vespasian,  we  have  seen 
the  greater  part  of  them  for  a  long  time  regard  Velleda  as  a  goddess."  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  mistaking  the  passage  of  Tacitus,  to  extend  its  meaning  to  do* 
mestic  manners,  and  to  see  in  it  a  trait  of  married  life.  If  we  attend  to  the 
historian's  words,  we  shall  see  that  such  an  explanation  is  far  from  his  idea. 
His  words  only  relate  to  the  superstition  which  made  the  people  attribute  to 
some  women  the  prophetic  character.  Even  the  example  chosen  by  Tacitus 
serves  to  show  the  truth  and  justness  of  this  observation.  "  Velleda,"  he  says, 
'<  was  regarded  as  a  goddess."  In  another  part  of  his  works,  Tacitus  explains 
his  idea  by  telling  us,  of  this  same  Velleda,  <<  that  this  girl  of  the  nation  of 
Bmcteres  enjoyed  great  power,  owing  to  an  ancient  custom  among  the  Ger- 
mans, which  made  them  look  upon  many  women  as  prophetesses,  and,  in  line, 
with  the  progress  of  superstition,  as  real  divinities."  '^  Ea  virgo  nationis  Bruo- 
tersd  late  imperitabat,  vetere  apud  Germanos  more  quo  plerasque  foeminarum 
fatidicas  et  augesoente  superstitione  arbitrantur  deas."  (Hist.  4.)  The  text 
which  I  have  just  quoted  proves  to  demonstration  that  Tacitus  speaks  of  super- 
stition and  not  of  family  regulations,  very  different  things;  as  it  might  easily 
happen  that  some  women  were  regarded  as  divinities,  while  the  rest  of  their  sex 
only  occupied  a  place  in  society  inferior  to  that  which  belonged  to  them.  At 
Athens,  great  importance  was  given  to  the  priestesses  of  Ceres ;  at  Borne  to  the 
Vestals,  the  Pythonesses ;  and  the  history  of  the  Sibyls  shows  that  it  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Germans  to  attribute  the  prophetical  character  to  women.  It  is 
not  for  me  now  to  explain  the  cause  of  these  facts ;  it  is  enough  for  my  pur- 
pose to  state  them ;  perhaps^  on  this  point,  physiology  might  throw  light  on  the 
philosophy  of  history.    . 

When  Tacitus,  in  the  same  work,  describes  the  severity  of  the  manners  of  the 
Germans  with  respect  to  marriage,  it  is  easy  to  observe  that  the  order  of  super- 
stition and  the  order  of  the  family  were  among  them  very  di£ferent.  We  have 
no  longer  here  any  thing  of  the  sanctum  etprovidum;  we  find  only  a  jealous 
austerity  in  maintaining  the  line  of  duty ;  and  we  see  woman,  instead  of  being 
regarded  as  a  goddess,  given  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  husband,  if  she  has 
been  unfaithful.  This  curious  passage  proves  that  the  power  of  man  over 
woman  was  not  much  limited  by  the  customs  of  the  Germans.  '^  Accisis  crini- 
buB,"  says  Tacitus,  '<  nudatam  coram  propinquis  expellit  domo  maritus,  ac  per 
omnem  vicum  verbere  agit."  ^'  After  having  cut  off  her  hair,  the  husband 
drives  her  from  his  house  in  presence  of  her  relations,  and  beats  her  with  rods 
ignominiously  through  the  village."  Certainly  this  punishment  gives  us  an 
iidea  of  the  infamy  which  was  attached  to  adultery  among  the  Germans;  but  it 
was  little  calculated  to  increase  the  respect  entertained  for  them  publicly ;  this 
would  have  been  greater  had  they  been  stoned  to  death. 

When  we  read  in  Tacitus  the  description  of  the  social  state  of  the  Germans, 
we  must  not  forget  that  some  traits  of  their  manners  are  purposely  embellished 
by  him,  which  is  very  natural  for  a  writer  of  his  sentiments.  We  must  not 
forget  that  Tacitus  was  indignant  and  afflicted  at  the  sight  of  the  fearful  cor- 
ruption of  manners  at  that  time  in  Rome.  He  paints,  it  is  true,  in  glowing 
3olours,  the  sanctity  of  marriage  among  the  Germans ;  but  who  does  not  soe 
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that,  when  doing  so,  lie  had  before  his  eyes  matrons  who,  according  to  Seneca, 
reckoned  their  years  not  by  the  snccession  of  consuls,  but  by  change  of  hus- 
bands, and  women  without  a  shadow  of  modesty,  given  up  to  the  greatest  pro- 
fligacy ?  We  can  easily  see  to  whom  he  alludes  when  he  makes  these  severe 
remarks :  "  Nemo  enim  illic  vitia  ridet,  nee  corrumpere  et  corrumpi  sseculum 
vocatur.''  ''There  vice  is  not  laughed  at,  and  corruption  is  not  called  the 
fashion."  A  strong  expression,  which  describes  the  age,  and  explains  to  us  the 
secret  joy  with  which  Tacitus  cast  in  the  face  of  Rome,  so  refined  and  so  cor- 
rupted, the  pure  image  of  derman  manners.  That  which  sharpened  the  rail- 
lery of  Juvenal  and  evenomed  his  bitter  satires,  excited  the  indignation  of  Tai- 
citus,  and  drew  from  his  grave  philosophy  these  severe  reprimands.  Other  in- 
formation which  we  possess  shows  us  that  the  pictures  of  Tacitus  are  embellished, 
and  that  the  manners  of  this  people  were  far  from  being  as  pure  as  he  wishes 
to  persuade  us.  Perhaps  they  may  have  been  strict  with  respect  to  marriage ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  polygamy  was  not  unknown  among  them.  Ca&sar,  an  eye- 
witness, relates,  that  the  German  king  Ariovistus  had  two  wives  (de  Bello  Gal- 
licoy  1.  i.);  and  this  was  not  a  solitary  instance,  for  Tacitus  himself  tells  us  that 
a  few  of  them  had  several  wives  at  once,  not  on  account  of  sensuality,  but  for 
distinction.  *'  Exceptis  admodum  paucis,  qui  non  libidine,  sed  ob  nobilitatem, 
pluribus  nuptiis  ambiuntur."  This  distinction,  non  libidine  ted  ob  nobilitatemy 
is  amusing ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  kings  and  nobles,  under  one  pretence  or 
another,  allowed  themselves  greater  liberty  than  the  severe  historian  would 
have  approved  of. 

Who  can  tell  what  was  the  state  of  morality  among  those  forests?  If  we 
may  be  allowed  to  conjecture  by  analogy,  from  the  resemblance  which  may 
naturally  be  supposed  to  exist  among  the  different  nations  of  the  North,  what 
an  idea  might  we  conceive  of  it  from  certain  customs  of  the  Britons,  who,  in 
bodies  of  ten  or  twelve,  had  their  wives  in  common;  chiefly  brothers  with 
brothers,  and  fathers  with  sons ;  so  that  they  were  compelled  to  distinguish  the 
families  conventionally,  by  giving  the  children  to  him  who  had  first  married 
the  woman  !  It  is  from  Caesar,  an  eye-witness,  that  we  also  learn  this :  "  Uxores 
habent  (Britanni)  deni  duodenique  inter  se  communes,  et  maxime  fratres  cum 
fratribus  et  parentes  cum  liberis ;  sed  si  qui  sunt  ex  his  nati,  eorum  habentur 
liberi  a  quibus  primum  virffines  qnaeque  ductae  sunt."     (Z)e  Bello  Galitco,  1.  v.) 

However  this  may  have  Deen,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  principle  of  mono- 
gamy was  not  so  much  respected  among  the  Germans  as  people  have  been  will- 
ing to  suppose ;  an  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  the  nobles,  that  is,  of  the 
powerful ;  and  that  was  enough  to  deprive  the  principle  of  all  its  force,  and  to 
prepare  its  ruin.  In  such  a  matter,  to  establish  an  exception  to  the  law  in 
favour  of  the  powerful,  is  almost  to  abrogate  it.  It  may  be  said,  I  admit,  that 
the  powerful  will  never  want  means  of  violating  it ;  but  it  is  one  thing  for 
the  powerful  to  violate  the  law,  and  another  for  the  law  itself  to  retire  before 
them,  leaving  the  way  open :  in  the  first  case,  the  employment  of  force  does 
not  destroy  the  law — (he  very  shock  which  breaks  it,  makes  its  existence  felt, 
and  visibly  shows  the  wrong  and  injustice ;  in  the  second  case,  the  law  prosti- 
tutes itself,  .if  I  may  so  speak ;  the  passions  have  no  need  of  force  to  open  for 
themselves  a  passage,  the  law  itself  opens  the  door  for  them.  From  that  time 
it  remains  degraded  and  disgraced ;  its  own  baseness  has  undermined  the  moral 
principle  on  which  it  was  founded ;  and,  owing  to  its  own  fault,  it  becomes  itself 
the  subject  of  animadversion  to  those  who  are  still  compelled  to  observe  it. 
Thus  the  right  of  polygamy,  once  recognised  among  the  Germans  in  favour  of 
the  great,  must,  with  time,  have  become  general  among  the  other  classes  of  the 
people ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  was  the  case  when  the  conquest  of 
more  productive  countries,  the  enjoyment  of  more  genial  climates,  and  some 
improvement  in  their  social  condition  furnished  them  more  abundantly  with 
20 
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the  means  of  gratifying  their  inclinations.  An  evil  so  great  oould  only  be  with- 
stood by  the  inflexible  severity  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Xobles  and  kings  still 
had  a  strong  inclination  towards  the  privileges  which  we  have  seen  their  prcde- 
ces»»r;3  enjoying  before  they  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  Thence  it  c;ime 
tliaty  in  the  first  centuries  after  the  irruption  ^f  the  barbarians,  the  Church  had 
BO  much  trouble  in  restraining  their  violent  inclinations.  Would  not  those  who 
have  endeavored  to  find  among  the  Germans  so  large  a  portion  of  the  constitu- 
tive elements  of  modern  civilization  have  shown  more  wi:>dom,  if  they  hud 
recognised,  in  the  manners  which  we  have  been  examining,  one  of  the  cau^ -s 
which  made  the  struggles  between  the  secular  princes  and  the  Church  so  frequent? 

I  do  not  see  why  we  should  seek  in  the  forests  of  the  barbarians  for  the  origin 
of  one  of  the  finest  attributes  of  oar  civilization^  or  why  we  should  give  to  those 
nations  virtues  of  which  they  showed  so  little  evidence  when  they  invaded  the 
countries  of  the.  south. 

Without  monuments,  without  history — almost  without  any  index  as  to  their 
social  condition — ^it  is  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  know  any  thing  certain 
with  respect  to  their  manners ;  but  I  ask,  what  must  have  been  their  morality, 
in  the  midst  of  such  ignorance,  such  superstition,  and  such  barbarism  ? 

The  little  that  we  know  about  these  nations  has  been  necessarily  taken  from 
the  Roman  historians ;  and  unfortunately  this  is  not  one  of  the  purest  sources. 
It  almost  always  happens  that  observers,  especially  when  they  are  conquerors, 
only  give  some  slight  notions  with  regard  to  the  political  state  of  a  people,  and 
are  almost  silent  as  to  their  social  and  domestic  condition.  In  order  to  form  an 
idea  of  this  part  of  the  condition  of  a  nation,  it  is  necessary  to  mingle  with 
them,  and  be  intimate  with  them ;  now  this  is  generally  prevented  by  their  dif- 
ferent states  of  civilization,  especially  when  the  observers  and  the  observed  are 
exasperated  against  each  other  by  long  years  of  war  and  slaughter.  Add  to 
this,  that,  in  such  cases,  the  attention  is  particularly  attracted  by  what  favors 
or  opposes  the  designs  of  the  conquerors,  who  for  the  most  part  attach  no  great 
importance  to  moral  subjects ;  this  will  show  us  how  it  is  that  nations  who  are 
observed  in  this  way  are  only  superficially  known,  and  why  such  statements 
with  respect  to  religion  and  manners  are  unworthy  of  much  confidence. 

The  reader  will  judge  whether  these  reflections  are  out  of  place  in  estimating 
the  value  of  what  the  Romans  have  told  us  about  the  state  of  the  barbarians. 
It  is  enough  to  fix  our  eyes  on  the  scenes  of  blood  and  horror  prevailing  for 
centuries,  which  show  us,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ambition  of  Home,  which,  not 
6ontent  with  the  empire  of  the  thet:  known  world,  wished  to  extend  its  power 
over  the  most  distant  forests  of  the  North ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  barbarian  independence,  breaking  in  pieces  the  chains  which  were 
attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  them,  and  destroying,  by  their  bold  incursions, 
the  ramparts  which  the  skill  of  the  Roman  generals  labored  to  raise  against 
them.  See,  then,  what  we  ought  to  think  of  barbarian  society,  as  described  by 
Roman  historians.  What  shall  we  think,  if  we  consult  the  few  traits  which  the 
barbarians  themselves  have  left  us,  of  their  manners  and  maxims  with  respect 
to  their  social  condition  ?  It  is  always  risking  much  to  seek  in  barbarism  for 
the  origin  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  results  of  civilization,  and  to  attribute 
to  vague  and  superstitious  feelings  what,  during  centuries,  forms  the  normal 
state  of  the  most  advanced  nations.  If  these  noble  sentiments,  which  are 
represented  to  us  as  emanating  from  the  barbarians,  really  existed  among  them, 
how  did  they  avoid  perishing  in  the  midst  of  their  migrations  and  revQlutions  t 
How  did  they  alone  remain,  when  every  thing  relating  to  the  social  condition 
of  the  barbarians  disappeared  ? 

These  sentiments  would  not  have  been  preserved  in  a  stationary  state,  bat 
we  should  have  seen  them  stripped  of  their  superstition  and  grossness,  purifiedy 
ennobled,  and  made  reasonable,  just,  salutary,  chivalrous,  and  worthy  of  civi« 
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]ized  nations.  Such  assertions  have,  from  the  first  sight,  the  character  of  hold 
paradoxes.  Certainly,  when  we  have  to  explain  great  phenomena  in  the  social 
order,  it  is  rather  more  philosophical  to  seek  for  their  origin  in  ideas  which  for 
a  long  time  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  society,  in  manners  and  insti- 
tutions emanating  from  them,  in  laws,  in  fine,  which  have  heen  recognised  and 
respected  for  many  centuries  as  estahlished  hy  Divine  power. 

Why,  then,  attempt  to  explain  the  respect  in  which  women  are  held  in  Eu- 
rope, by  the  superstitious  veneration  which  barbarous  nations  offered  in  their 
forests  to  Velleda,  Aurinia,  and  Oauna?  Reason  and  good  sense  tell  us  that 
the  real  origin  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon  is  not  to  be  found  there,  and  that 
we  must  seek  elsewhere  for  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  produce  it. 
History  reveals  to  us  these  causes,  and  renders  them  palpable  to  as,  by  showing 
us  facts  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  source  whence  this  powerful  and  salutary 
influence  emanated.  Before  Christianity,  woman,  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of 
man,  was  scarcely  raised  above  the  rank  of  slavery;  her  weakness  condemned 
her  to  be  the  victim  of  the  strong.  The  Christian  religion,  by  its  doctrines  of 
fraternity  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  equality  before  God,  destroys  the  evil  in  its  root, 
by  teacLing  man  that  woman  ought  not  to  bo  his  slave,  but  his  companion. 
From  that  moment  the  amelioration  of  woman's  lot  was  felt  wherever  Chris- 
tianity was  spread ;  and  woman,  as  far  as  the  degradation  of  ancient  manners 
allowed,  began  to  gather  the  fruit  of  a  doctrine  which  was  to  make  a  complete 
change  in  her  condition,  by  giving  her  a  new  existence.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  amelioration  of  woman's  lot :  a  sensible,  palpable  cause, 
which  is  easily  shown  without  making  any  gratuitous  supposition,  a  cause 
which  is  not  lounded  on  conjecture,  but  which  appears  evident  on  the  first 
glance  at  the  most  notorious  facts  of  history. 

Moreover,  Catholicity,  by  the  severity  of  its  morality,  by  the  lofty  protection 
which  it  affords  to  the  delicate  feeling  of  modesty,  corrected  and  purified  man- 
ners; thus  it  very  much  elevated  woman,  whose  dignity  is  incompatible  with 
corruption  and  licentiousness.  In  fine.  Catholicity  itself,  or  the  Catholic  Church, 
(and  observe,  I  do  not  say  Christianity,)  by  its  firmness  in  establishing  and  pre* 
serving  monogamy  and  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  tie,  restrained  the 
caprices  of  man,  and  made  him  concentrate  his  affections  on  one  wife,  who  could 
not  be  divorced.  Thus  woman  passed  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  that  of  the 
companion  of  man.  The  instrument  of  pleasure  was  changed  into  the  mother 
of  a  family,  respected  by  her  children  and  servants.  Thus  was  created  in  the 
family  identity  of  interests;  thus  was  guarantied  the  education  of  children, 
which  produced  the  close  intimacy  which  among  us  unites  husband  and  wife, 
parents  and  children.  The  atrocious  right  of  life  and  death  was  destroyed;  the 
father  had  not  even  the  right  to  inflict  punishments  too  severe ;  and  all  this 
admirable  system  was  strengthened  by  ties  strong  but  mild,  was  based  on  the 
principles  of  sound  morality,  sustained  by  prevailing  manners,  guarantied  and 
protected  by  the  laws,  fortified  by  reciprocal  interests,  sanctioned  by  time,  and 
endeared  by  love.  This  is  the  truly  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  enigma; 
this  is  the  origin  of  the  honor  and  dignity  of  woman  in  Europe ;  thence  we 
have  derived  the  organization  of  the  family, — an  inestimable  benefit  which 
Europeans  possess  without  appreciating  it,  without  being  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  it,  and  watching  over  its  preservation  as  they  ought. 

In  treating  of  this  important  matter,  I  have  purposely  distinguished  between 
Christianity  and'  Catholicity,  in  order  to  avoid  a  confusion  in  words,  which 
would  have  entailed  a  confusion  in  things.  In  reality,  the  true,  the  only  Chris- 
tianity is  Catholicity;  but,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  now  employ  theso  words 
indiscriminately,  not  only  on  account  of  Protestantism,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  monstrous  philosophico-Christian  nomenclature  which  ranks  Christianity 
among  philosophical  sects,  as  if  it  were  nothing  more  than  a  system  imagined 
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by  man.  As  the  principle  of  charitj  plays  a  great  part  wherever  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  found,  and  as  this  principle  is  evident  even  to  the  eyes  of  the 
incredulous^  philosophers  who  have  wished  to  persevere  in  their  incredulity 
without  incurring  the  scandalous  epithet  of  disciples  of  Voltaire,  have  adopted 
the  words  fraternity  and  humanity,  to  make  them  the  theme  of  their  instruc- 
tions ;  they  have  consented  to  give  to  Christianity  the  chief  glory  of  originat- 
ing its  sublime  ideas  and  generous  sentiments :  thus  they  appear  not  to  conUu- 
dict  the  history  of  the  past  as  the  philosophy  of  the  age  gone  b^  in  its  madness 
did ;  but  they  pretend  to  accommodate  all  to  the  present  time,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  a  greater  and  happier  future.  For  these  philosophers  Christianity  is 
not  a  divine  religion ;  by  no  means.  With  them  it  is  an  idea,  fortunate,  mag- 
nificent, and  fruitful  in  grand  results,  but  purely  human ;  it  is  the  result  of  long 
and  painful  human  labors.  Polytheism,  Judaism,  the  philosophy  of  the  East, 
of  Egypt,  of  Greece,  were  all  preparatory  to  that  great  work.  Jesus  Chris^ 
according  to  them,  only  moulded  into  form  an  idea  which  was  in  embryo  in  the 
bosom  of  humanity.  He  fixed  and  developed  it,  and,  by  reducing  it  to  practice, 
made  the  human  race  to  take  a  step  of  great  importance  in  the  path  of  progress 
into  which  it  has  entei'ed.  But,  He  is  always,  in  the  eyes  of  these  philosophers, 
nothing  more  than  a  philosopher  of  Judea,  as  Socrates  was  of  Greece,  and 
Seneca  of  Rome.  Still  we  should  rejoice  that  they  grant  to  Him  this  human 
existence,  and  do  not  transform  Him  into  a  mythological  being,  by  considering 
the  Gospel  narrative  as  a  mere  allegory. 

Thus,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  distinguish  between 
Christianity  and  Catholicity,  whenever  we  have  to  bring  to  light  and  present  to 
the  gratitude  of  mankind  the  unspeakable  benefits  for  which  they  are  indebted 
to  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  necessary  to  show  that  what  has  regenerated  the 
world  wae  not  an  idea  thrown  at  hazard  among  all  those  who  have  struggled  for 
preference  and  pre-eminence ;  but  that  it  was  a  collection  of  truths  sent  from 
Heaven,  transmitted  to  the  human  race  by  a  God  made  Man,  by  means  of  a 
society  ifbrmed  and  authorized  by  Himself,  in  order  to  perpetuate  to  the  end  of 
time  die  work  which  His  word  had  established,  which  His  miracles  had  sanc- 
tioned, and  which  He  had  sealed  with  His  blood.  It  is  consequently  necessary 
to  exhibit  this  society,  that  is,  the  Catholic  Church,  realizing  in  her  laws  and 
institutions  the  inspirations  and  instructions  of  her  Divine  Master,  and  accom- 
plishing the  lofty  mission  of  leading  men  towards  eternal  happiness,  while  ame- 
liorating their  condition  here  below,  and  consoling  them  in  this  land  of  misfor- 
tune. In  this  way  we  form  a  correct  idea  of  Christianity,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
or  rather  we  show  it  as  it  really  is,  not  as  men  vainly  represent  it.  And  observe, 
that  we  ought  never  to  fear  for  the  truth,  when  the  facts  of  history  are  fully 
and  searchingly  examined.  If  in  the  vast  field  into  which  our  investigations 
lead  us,  we  sometimes  find  ourselves  in  obscurity,  walking  for  a  long  time  in 
dark  vaults  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  visit,  and  where  the  soil  under 
our  feet  threatens  to  swallow  us  up,  let  us  fear  nothing,  let  us  advance  with 
courage  and  confidence ;  amid  the  darkest  windings  we  shall  discover  at  a  dis- 
timoe  the  light  that  shines  upon  the  end  of  our  journey;  we  shall  see  truth 
seated  on  the  threshold,  placidly  smiling  at  our  terrors  and  anxieties. 

To  philosophers,  as  well  as  to  Protestants,  we  would  say,  if  Christianity 
were  not  realized  in  a  visible  society,  always  in  contact  with  man,  and  provided 
with  the  authority  necessary  for  teaching  and  guiding  him,  it  would  be  only  a 
theory,  like  all  others  that  have  been  and  still  are  seen  on  the  earth }  conse- 
quently it  would  be  either  altogether  sterile,  or  at  least  unable  to  produce  any 
of  those  great  works  which  endure  unimpaired  for  ages.  Now  one  of  these  Is 
andoubtedly  Christian  marriage,  and  the  family  organization  which  has  been  its 
immediate  consequence.  It  would  have  been  vain  to  advance  notions  favorable 
to  the  dignity  of  woman  and  tending  to  improve  her  lot,  if  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
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liage  had  not  been  goarantied  by  a  power  generally  acknowledged  and  revered. 
That  power  is  continnally  straggling  against  the  passions  which  labor  to  over- 
come it;  what  wonld  have  happened  if  they  had  had  to  contend  with  no  other 
obstacle  than  a  philosophic  theoxy,  or  a  religions  idea  without  reality  in  society, 
and  without  power  to  obtain  submission  and  obedience  f 

We  have,  then,  no  need  of  recurring  to  that  extravagant  philosophy  which 
geeks  for  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  and  which,  on  seeing  order  arise  out  of 
chaos,  haa  conceived  the  singular  notion  of  affirming  that  it  was  produced  by  it. 
If  we  find  in  the  doctrines,  in  the  laws  of  the  Catholic  Church  the  origin  of  the 
sanctity  of  marriage  and  the  dignity  of  woman,  why  should  we  seek  for  it  in 
the  manners  of  brutal  barbarians,  who  had  no  veil  for  modesty  and  the  privacy 
of  the  nuptial  couch?  Let  us  hear  CsBsar  speaking  of  the  Germans:  ''Nulla 
est  occultatio,  quod  et  promiscui  in  fluminibus  perluuntur,  et  pellibus  aut 
rhenorum  tegumentis  utuntur,  magna  corporis  parte  nuda.''  (De  BeUo 
Gall,  1.  vi.) 

I  have  been  obliged  to  oppoee  authority  to  authority;  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  destroying  the  fantastical  systems  into  which  men  have  been  seduced  by 
an  over  love  of  subtilty,  by  the  mania  of  finding  extraordinary  causes  for  phe* 
nomena,  the  origin  of  which  may  easily  be  discovered  when  we  have  recourse, 
in  good  faith  and  sincerity,  to  the  concurring  instructions  of  philosophy  and 
histoiy.  It  was  highly  necessary,  in  order  to  clear  up  one  of  the  most  delicate 
questions  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  to  find  the  source  of  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  elements  of  European  civiliEation.  My  task  was  nothing  less  than 
to  explain  the  organization  of  families,  that  is,  to  fbc  one  of  the  poles  on  which 
the  axis  of  society  turns. 

Let  Protestantism  boast  of  having  introduced  divorce,  of  having  deprived 
marriage  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime  character  of  a  sacrament,  of  having  with- 
drawn from  the  care  and  protection  of  the  Church  the  most  important  act  of 
human  life ;  let  it  rejoice  in  having  destroyed  the  sacred  asylums  of  virgins 
consecrated  to  Grod;  let  it  declaim  against  the  most  angelic  and  heroic  virtue; 
let.  us,  after  having  defended  the  doctrine  and  conduct  of  the  Catholic  Church 
at  the  tribunal  of  philosophy  and  history,  conclude  by  appealing  to  the  judg- 
ment, not  indeed  of  high  philosophy,  but  of  good  sense  and  feeling.  (18) 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

OP  THE  PUBUO  CONSCIENCE  IN  QENERAL. 

When  enumerating,  in  the  twentieth  chapter,  the  characteristics  which  mark 
European  civilization,  I  pointed  out,  as  one  of  them,  "an  admirable  public 
conscience,  rich  in  sublime  maxims  of  morality,  in  rules  of  justice  and  equity, 
in  sentiments  of  honor  and  dignity,  a.  conscience  which  survives  the  shipwreck 
of  private  morality,  and  does  not  allow  the  open  corruption  to  go  so  far  aait 
did  in  ancient  times.''  We  must  now  explain  more  at  length  in  what  As 
public  conscience  consists,  what  is  its  origin,  what  are  its  results,  showing  at 
the  same  time  what  share  Catholicity  and  Protestantism  have  had  in  its  forma- 
tion. This  delicate  and  important  question  is,  I  will  venture  to  say,  untouched; 
at  least  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  yet  been  attempted.  Men  constantly  speak 
of  the  excellence  of  Christian  morality,  and  on  this  point  all  the  sects,  all  the 
schools  of  Europe  are  agreed;  but  they  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the 
way  in  which  that  morality  has  become  predominant,  by  first  destroying  Pagan 
corruption,  then  by  maintaining  itself  for  centuries  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of 
infidelity,  so  as  to  form  an  admirable  public  conscience ;  a  benefit  which  we 

now  ei^oy  without  appreciating  it  as  we  ought,  and  without  even  thinking  of  it 

0 
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In  order  fdlly  to  comprehend  this  matter^  it  is  above  all  necessary  to  form  a 
clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  conscience.  Conscience  in  the  general,  or  rather  • 
idealogical  sense  of  the  word,  means  the  knowledge  which  each  man  has  of  his 
own  acts.  Thus  we  say  that  the  soul  is  conscious  of  its  thoughts,  of  the  acts 
of  its  will,  and  of  its  sensations;  so  that  the  word  conscience,  taken  in  this 
muse,  expresses  a  perception  of  what  we  do  and  feel.  Applied  to  the  moral 
order,  this  word  signifies  the  judgment  which  we  ourselves  form  of  our  actions 
as  good  or  evil.  Thus,  when  we  are  about  to  perform  an  action,  oonscienoe 
points  it  out  to  us  as  good  or  bad,  and  consequently  lawful  or  unlawful ;  and  it 
thus  directs  our  conduct.  The  action  being  performed,  it  tells  ns  whether  we 
have  done  well  or  ill,  it  excuses  or  condemns  ns,  it  rewards  us  with  peace  of 
mind,  or  punishes  us  with  remorse. 

This  explanation  being  given,  we  shall  easily  understand  what  is  meant  bj 
pnblic  conscience ;  it  is  nothing  but  the  judgment  forpied  of  their  actions  by 
the  generality  of  men.  It  results  from  this  that,  like  private  conscience,  the 
public  conscience  may  be  right  or  wrong,  strict  or  relaxed  ]  and  that  there  mnst 
be  differences  on  this  point  among  societies  of  men,  the  same  as  there  aro 
among  individuals;  that  is  to  say,  that,  as  in  the  same  society  we  find  men 
whose  consciences  are  more  or  less  right  or  wrong,  more  or  less  strict  or 
relaxed,  we  must  also  find  societies  superior  to  others  in  the  justice  of  the 
judgment  which  they  form  on  actions,  and  in  the  delicacy  of  their  moral  appre- 
ciation. 

K  we  observe  closely,  we  shall  see  that  individual  conscience  is  the  result  of 
widely  different  causes.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  conscience  resides  solely 
in  the  intelligence ;  it  is  also  rooted  in  the  heart.  It  is  a  judgment,  it  is  true ; 
but  we  judge  of  things  in  a  very  different  way  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  we  feel  them.  Add  to  this,  that  the  feelings  have  an  immense  influence 
on  moral  ideas  and  actions ;  the  result  is,  that  conscience  is  formed  under  the 
influence  of  all  the  causes  which  forcibly  act  on  our  hearts.  Communicate  to 
two  children  the  same  moral  principles,  by  teaching  them  from  the  same  book 
and  under  the  same  master ;  but  suppose  that  one  in  his  own  family  sees  what 
he  is  taught  constantly  practised,  while  the  other  sees  there  nothing  but 
indifference  to  it;  suppose,  moreover,  that  these  two  children  grow  up  with 
the  same  moral  and  religious  conviction,  so  that  as  far  as  the  intellect  is  con- 
cerned there  is  no  difference  between  them ;  nevertheless,  do  you  believe  that 
their  judgment  of  the  morality  of  actions  will  be  the  same  ?  By  no  means ; 
and  why  ?  Because  the  one  has  only  convictions,  while  the  other  has  also  feel- 
ings. In  the  one,  the  doctrine  enlightens  the  mind;  while,  in  the  other, 
example  engraves  it  constantly  on  the  heart.  Thus  what  one  regards  with 
indifference,  the  other  looks  upon  with  horror;  what  the  one  does  with  negli- 
gence, the  other  performs  with  the  greatest  care ;  and  the  same  subject  that  to 
one  is  of  slight  interest,  is  to  the  other  of  the  highest  importance. 

Public  conscience,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  sum  of  private  consciences,  is  subject 
to  the  same  influences  as  they  are;  so  that  mere  instruction  is  not  enough  for 
i^nd  it  requires  the  eonourrenoe  of  other  causes  to  act  on  the  heart,  as  well  as 
toe  mind.  When  we  compare  Chrisdan  with  pagan  society,  we  instantly  see 
that  the  former  must  be  inflnitely  superior  to  the  latter  on  this  point;  not  onlj 
on  aooonnt  of  the  puritv  of  its  morality,  and  the  strength  of  the  principles  and 
motives  sanctioning  it,  bat  also  because  it  follows  the  wise  course  of  continually 
^  inculcating  this  morality,  and  impressing  .it  strongly  on  the  mind  by  constant 
*  repetition.  By  this  constant  repetition  of  the  same  truths,  Christianity  has 
done  what  other  religions  never  could  do;  none  of  them,  indeed,  have  ever  suo- 
ceeded  in  organising  and  putting  into  practice  so  important  a  system.  But  I 
have  said  enough  on  this  point  in  the  fourteenth  chapter;  it  is  useless  to  repeat 
it  here;  I  pass  on  to  some  observations  on  the  pablic  oonacience  in  Europe. 
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It  (sannot  be  denied  that,  generally  speaking,  reason  and  justice  prevail  in  that 
pablic  conscience.  If  yon  examine  laws  and  actions,  you  urill  not  find  those 
shocking  acts  of  injustice  or  those  revolting  immoralities  which  are  to  be  met 
with  among  other  nations.  There  are  certainly  evils,  and  very  grave  ones,  but 
they  are  at  least  acknowledged,  and  called  by  their  right  names.  We  do  not 
hear  good  called  evil,  or  evil  good ;  that  is  to  say,  society,  in  certain  things,  is 
like  those  persons  of  good  principles  and  bad  morals  who  are  the  first  to  acknow- 
leJ^  that  their  conduct  is  blamable,  and  that  their  words  and  deeds  contradict 
each  other.  We  often  lament  the  corruption  of  morals,  the  profligacy  of  our 
large  towns;  but  what  is  all  the  corruption  and  profligacy  of  modern  society 
compared  with  the  debauchery  of  the  ancients  ?  It  certainly  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  a  fearful  extent  of  dissoluteness  in  some  of  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
rhe  records  of  the  police,  as  well  as  those  of  the  benevolent  establishments 
where  the  fruits  of  crime  are  received,  show  shocking  demoralization.  In  the 
highest  classes  dreadful  ravages  are  caused  by  conjugal  infidelity,  and  all  sorts 
of  dissipation  and  disorder ;  yet  these  excesses  are  very  far  from  reaching  the 
extent  which  they  did  among  the  best-eovemed  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  So  that  our  society,  which  we  so  bitterly  lament,  would  have  ap- 
peared to  them  a  model  of  modesty  and  decorum.  Need  we  call  to  mind  the 
infamous  vices  then  so  common  and^  so  public,  and  which  have  scarcely  a  name 
among  us  now,  whether  it  be  because  they  are  so  rarely  committed,' or  because 
the  fear  of  public  conscience  forces  them  to  hide  themselves  in  the  dark  places, 
and,  so  to  speak,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ?  Need  we  recall  to  mind  the  infa- 
mies which  stain  the  writings  of  the  ancients  as  often  as  they  describe  the  man* 
ners  of  their  times  ?  Names  illustrious  in  science  and  in  arms  have  passed  down 
to  posterity  with  stains  so  black  that  we  cannot  consent  to  describe  them.  Now, 
how  corrupt  must  have  been  the  state  of  the  other  classes,  when  such  degra- 
dation was  attributed  to  men  who,  by  their  elevated  positions  or  other  circum- 
stances, were  the  lights  of  society  I 

You  talk  of  the  avarice  which  is  so  prevalent  now-a-days;  but  look  at  the 
usurers  of  antiquity  who  sucked  the  blood  of  the  people  everywhere ;  read  the 
satirical  poets,  and  you  will  see  what  was  the  state  of  manners  on  this  point ; 
consult,  in  fine,  the  annals  of  the  Church,  and  you  will  see  what  pains  she  took 
to  diminish  the  effects  of  this  vice ;  read  the  history  of  ancient  Rome,  and  you 
will  find  the  cursed  thirst  for  gMy  and  lenders  without  mercy,  who,  after  having 
impudently  robbed,  carried  in  triumph  the  fruits  of  their  rapine  to  live  with 
scandalous  ostentation,  and  buy  votes  again  to  raise  them  to  command.  No,  in 
European  civilization,  among  nations  taught  and  elevated  by  Christianity,  such 
evils  would  not  be  long  tolerated.  If  we  suppose  administrative  disorder,  tyrannyi 
and  corruption  of  morals  carried  as  far  as  you  please,  still  public  opinion  would 
raise  its  voice  and  frown  on  the  oppressors.  Partial  injustice  may  be  committed, 
but  rapine  will  never  be  formed  into  a  shameless  system,  or  be  regarded  as  the 
rule  of  government.  Rely  upon  it,  the  ^orda  justice,  morality,  humanity^  which 
constantly  resound  in  our  midst,  are  not  vain  words ;  this  language  produces 
great  results;  it  destroys  immense  evils.  These  ideas  impregnate  the  atmo* 
sphere  we  breathe ;  thev  frequently  restrain  the  arm  of  criminals,  and  resist  with 
incredible  force  materialistic  and  utilitarian  doctrines ;  they  continue  to  exert  an 
incalcnlable  influence  on  society.  We  have  among  us  a  feeling  of  morality 
which  mollifies  and  governs  all ;  which  is  so  powerful  that  vice  is  compelled  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  virtue,  and  cover  itaelf  with  many  veils,  in  order  to 
escape  becoming  the  subject  of  public  execration. 

Modem  society,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  have  inherited  the  corruption  of  the 
old,  since  it  was  formed  out  of  its  ruins,  at  a  time  when  its  morals  were  most 
dissolute.  We  must  observe,  that  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  far  from  im- 
proving society,  contributed,  on  the  contrary,  to  make  it  worse ;  and  this,  not 
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only  on  account  of  the  corraption  belonging  to  their  fierce  and  bratal  manners, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  disorder  introduced  among  the  nations  they  invaded, 
by  violating  laws,  throwing  their  manners  and  customs  into  confusion^  and  de- 
stroying all  authority.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  improvement  of  public 
opinion  among  modem  nations  is  a  very  singular  fact ;  and  that  this  progress 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  active  and  energetic  principle  which 
has  existed  in  the  bosom  of  Europe  for  so  many  centuries. 

Let  us  observe  the  conduct  of  the  Church  on  this  point — ^it  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  important  facts  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  Imagine  an  age 
when  corruption  and  injustice  most  unblushingly  raised  their  heads,  and  you 
will  see  that,  however  impure  and  disgusting  the  fact  may  be,  the  law  is  always 
pure ;  that  is  to  say,  that  reason  and  justice  always  found  some  one  to  proclaim 
them,  even  when  they  appeared  to  be  listened  to  by  nobody.  The  state  of  igno- 
rance was  the  darkest,  licentious  passions  were  uncontrolled ;  but  the  instruc- 
tions and  admonitions  of  the  Church  were  never  wanting ;  it  is  thus  that,  amidst 
the  darkest  night,  the  lighthouse  shines  from  afar,  to  guide  the  mariners  in 
safety. 

When  in  reading  the  history  of  the  Church  we  see  on  all  sides  assembled 
councils  proclaiming  the  principles  of  the  gospel  morality,  while  at  every  step 
we  meet  with  the  most  scandalous  proceedings ;  when  we  constantly  hear  incul- 
cated the  laws  which  are  so  often  trodden  under  foot,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  of 
what  use  was  all  this,  and  of  what  benefit  were  instructions  thus  unheeded  ? 
Let  us  not  believe  that  these  proclamations  were  useless,  nor  lose  courage  if  we 
have  to  wait  long  for  their  fruits. 

A  principle  which  is  proclaimed  for  a  long  time  in  society  will  in  the  end 
acquire  influence ;  if  it  is  true,  and  consequently  contains  an  element  of  life,  it 
will  prevail  in  the  end  over  all  that  opposes  it,  and  will  rule  over  all  around  it. 
Allow,  then,  the  truth  to  speak — ^allow  it  to  protest  continually ;  this  will  pre- 
vent the  prescription  of  vice.  Thus  vice  will  preserve  its  proper  name ;  and 
you  will  prevent  misguided  men  from  deifying  their  passions,  and  placing  them 
on  their  altars  after  having  adored  them  in  their  hearts.  Be  confident  that  this 
protest  will  not  be  useless.  Truth  in  the  end  will  be  victorious  and  triumphant; 
for  the  protests  of  truth  are  the  voice  of  God  condemning  the  usurpations  of  His 
creatures.  This  is  what  really  happened ;  Christian  morality,  first  contending 
with  the  corrupt  manners  of  the  empire,  and  afterwards  with  the  brutality  of 
the  barbarians,  had  for  centuries  rude  shocks  to  sustain ;  but  at  last  it  triumphed 
over  all,  and  succeeded  in  governing  legislation  and  public  morals.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  succeeded  in  raising  law  and  morals  to  the  degree  of  per- 
fection which  the  purity  of  the  gospel  morality  required,  but  at  least  it  did 
away  the  most  shocking  injustice;  it  banished  the  most  savage  customs;  it 
restrained  the  license  of  the  most  shameless  manners;  it  evenrwhere  gave  vice 
its  proper  name ;  it  painted  it  in  its  real  colors,  and  prevented  its  being  deified 
as  impudently  as  it  was  among  the  ancients.  Li  modem  times,  it  has  had  to 
contend  against  the  school  which  proclaims  that  private  interest  is  the  only  prin- 
ciple of  morals ;  it  has  not  been  able,  it  is  trae,  to  prevent  this  fatal  doctrine 
from  causing  great  evils,  but  at  least  it  has  sensibly  diminished  them.  Unhappy 
for  the  world  will  be  the  day  when  men  shall  say  without  disguise,  '^JUfy  own 
advantage  is  my  virtue;  my  honor  it  what  is  usrfuL  to  mysdf;  all  is  good  or 
evilj  according  as  it  is  pleating  or  displeasing  to  me,"  Unhappy  for  the  worid 
will  be  the  day  when  such  language  will  no  longer  be  repudiated  by  public  con- 
science.  The  opportunity  now  presenting  itself,  and  wishing  to  explain  so  im- 
portant a  matter  as  fully  as  possible,  I  will  make  some  observatioDs  on  an  opinion 
of  Montesquieu  respecting  the  censors  of  Greece  and  Kome.  This 
will  not  be  foreign  to  the  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

OF  THE   PRINCIPLE  OF  PUBLIC  CONSCIENCE   ACOOBDINa  TO   MONTESQUIEU — 

HONOR — VIRTUE. 

Montesquieu  bas  said  that  republios  are  preserved  bj  virtue,  and  monar- 
chies bj  honor.  He  observes,  moreover,  that  honor  renders  the  oehsora,  who  were 
required  among  the  ancients,  unnecessary  among  us.  True  it  is,  that  in  mo- 
dern times  there  are  no  censors  charged  with  watching  over  the  public  morals ; 
but  the  cause  of  this  is  not  as  stated  by  this  famous  publicist.  Among  Chris- 
tian nations,  the  ministers  of  religion  are  the  natural  censors  of  public  morals 
The  plenitude  of  this  office  belongs  to  the  Church,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
censorial  power  of  the  ancients  was  purely  civil,  while  that  of  the  Church  is  a 
religious  power,  which  has  its  origin  and  sanction  in  divine  authority.  The 
religion  of  Greece  and  Rome  neither  did,  nor  could,  exercise  this  censorial 
power  over  morals.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  enough  to  read  the  passage 
from  St*  Augustine,  quoted  in  the  fourteenth  chapter — a  passage  so  interesting 
on  this  matter,  that  I  will  venture  to  ask  the  reader  to  peruse  it  again.  This  is 
the  reason  why  we  find  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  censors  who  are  not  seen 
among  Christian  nations.  These  censors  were  an  addition  to  the  Pagan  reli* 
gion,  the  impotence  of  which  they  clearly  showed — ^a  religion  which  was  mis- 
tress of  society,  and  yet  could  not  fulfil  one  of  the  first  duties  of  all  religions — 
that  of  watching  over  the  public  morals.  What  I  assert  is  so  perfectly  true, 
ihat  in  proportion  as  the  influence  of  religion  and  the  ascendency  of  its  minis- 
ters have  been  lowered  among  modem  nations,  the  ancient  censors  have  reap- 
peared in  some  sort  in  the  institution  of  police.  When  moral  means  are  want- 
ing, it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  physical  ones;  violence  is  substituted 
for  persuasion,  and  instead  of  a  zealous  and  charitable  missionary,  delinquents 
&11  into  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  public  justice. 

Much  has  been  already  written  of  the  system  of  Montesquieu,  with  respect 
to  the  principles  on  which  the  different  forms  of  government  are  based ;  but 
perhaps  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  phenomenon  which  has 
served  to  mislead  him.  As  this  question  is  intimately  connected  with  the  point 
which  I  have  just  touched  upon,  in  relation  to  the  existence  of  the  censorial 
authority,  I  shall  explain  myself  at  some  length.  In  the  time  of  Montesquieu, 
the  Christian  religion  was  not  so  fully  understood  as  it  now  is  with  respect  to 
its  social  importance ;  and  although  on  this  point  the  author  of  the  Esprit  de$ 
Loit  has  done  homage  to  her,  it  is  well  to  remember  what  were  his  antichris- 
tian  prejudices  during  his  youth,  and  also  that  this  work  is  still  far  from  ren- 
dering to  the  true  religion  what  is  due  to  her.  The  ideas  of  an  irreligious  phi- 
losophy which,  some  years  later,  misled  so  many  fine  intellects,  had  begun  at 
that  time  to  gain  the  ascendant,  and  Montesquieu  had  not  sufficient  strength  of 
mind  to  make  a  decided  opposition  to  the  prejudices  which  threatened  universal 
dominion.  To  this  cause  we  must  add  another,  which,  although  distinct  from 
the  last,  yet  had  the  same  origin,  viz.  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  all  that  was  old, 
and  a  blind  admiration  for  every  thing  Roman  or  Grecian.  It  seemed  to  the 
philosophers  of  that  time,  that  social  and  political  perfection  had  reached  their 
greatest  height  among  the  ancients,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  added  to  or 
taken  from  it,  and  that  even  in  religion  the  fables  and  festivals  of  antiquity 
were  a  thousand  4imes  preferable  to  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. In  the  eyes  of  the  new  philosophers,  the  heaven  of  the  Apocalypse  could 
not  sustain  a  comparison  with  that  of  the  Elysian  fields )  the  majesty  of  Jeho- 
vah was  inferior  to  that  of  Jupiter ;  all  the  loftiest  Christian  institutions  were 
ft  legacy  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism ;  the  most  holy  and  beneficent  institutions 
Were  the  work  of  tortuous  and  interested  views — the  vehicle  and  expression  of 
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sordid  interests ;  public  authority  was  only  an  atrocious  tyranny ;  and  the  only 
noble,  just,  and  salutary  institutions  were  those  of  Paganism.  There  every 
thing  was  wise,  and  evinced  profound  designs  highly  advantageous  to  society ; 
the  ancients  alone  had  enjoyed  social  advantages,  and  had  succeeded  in  organiz- 
ing public  authority,  with  guarantees  for  the  liberty  of  citizens.  Mf)dem  nations 
should  bitterly  lament  not  being  able  to  mingle  in  the  agitation  of  the  forum, 
being  deprived  of  such  orators  as  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, — Shaving  no  Olym- 
pic games,  or  contests  of  athletse;  in  fine,  they  must  always  regret  a  religion 
which,  although  full  of  illusion  and  falsehood,  g;ive  to  all  nature  a  dramatic 
interest,  gave  life  to  fountains,  rivers,  cascades,  and  seas,  peopled  the  fields,  the 
meadows,  and  the  woods  with  beautiful  nymphs,  gave  to  man  gods  as  the  com- 
panions of  his  hearth,  and  above  all,  knew  how  to  render  life  pleasant  and 
charming,  by  giving  full  scope  to  all  the  passions,  and  deifying  them  under  the 
most  enchanting  forms. 

How,  in  the  midst  of  such  prejudices,  was  it  possible  to  discover  the  truth 
in  modern  institutions  ?  Every  thing  was  in  the  most  deplorable  state  of  con- 
fusion ;  all  that  was  established  was  condemned  without  appeal,  and  every  one 
who  attempted  to  defend  it  was  considered  a  fool  or  a  knave.  Religion  and  poli- 
tical constitutions,  which  seemed  destined  soon  to  disappear,  could  reckon  on 
no  other  support  than  the  prejudices  or  the  interests  of  governments.  Lament- 
able aberration  of  the  human  mind !  What  would  these  writers  now  say  if  they 
could  arise  from  their  tombs  ?  And  yet  a  century  has  not  yet  elapsed  since 
the  epoch  when  their  school  began  to  acquire  its  influence.  They  have,  for  a 
long  time,  ruled  the  world  at  their  pleasure ;  and  they  have  only  shed  torrents 
of  blood,  heaping  lesson  upon  lesson,  and  deception  upon  deception,  in  the  history 
of  humanity. 

But  let  us  return  to  Montesquieu.  This  publicist,  who  was  so  much  affected 
by  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived,  and  who  had  no  small  share  in  perverting 
the  age,  saw  the  facts  which  are  here  so  apparent;  he  recognised  the  results  of 
that  public  opinion  which  has  been  created  among  European  nitions  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Christianity.  But  while  observing  the  effects,  he  did  not  aseerfain 
the  real  causes,  and  labored  in  every  way  to  accommodate  them  to  his  own  sys- 
tem. In  comparing  ancient  with  modem  society,  he  discovered  between  them 
a  remarkable  difference  in  the  conduct  of  men ;  he  observed  that  we  see  accom- 
plished among  us  the  noblest  and  most  heroic  actions,  while  we  avoid  a  great 
part  of  the  vices  which  defile  the  ancients ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Montesquieu, 
like  others,  could  not  help  seeing  that  men  among  us  have  not  always  that 
high  moral  aim  which  ought  to  be  the  motive  of  tbeir  laudable  conduct.  Ava- 
rice, ambition,  love  of  pleasure,  and  other  passions,  still  reign  in  the  world,  and 
are  easily  discovered  everywhere.  Still  these  passions  do  not  reach  the  excess 
they  did  among  the  ancients ;  there  is  a  mysterious  power  which  restrains  them ; 
before  giving  way  to  their  impulses,  they  throw  a  cautious  glance  anmnd  them, 
and  do  not  indulge  in  certain  excesses  unless  they  are  sure  of  being  able  to  do 
so  in  secret.  They  have  great  dread  of  being  seen  by  man ;  they  can  only  live 
in  solitude  and  darkness.  The  author  of  the  Esprit  des  LoU  asked  himself 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon.  Men,  he  said  to  himself,  often  act,  not 
from  moral  virtue,  but  from  respect  for  the  judgment  which  other  men  will  pass 
upon  their  actions ;  this  is  to  act  from  honor.  Now,  this  is  the  case  in  France 
and  in  the  other  monarchies  of  Europe ;  it  must  be,  therefore,  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  monarchical  governments;  it  must  be  the  base  of  that  form  of 
government,  the  distinction  between  a  republic  and  despotism.  Let  us  hear  the 
author  himself:  <'  Dans  quel  govemement,"  says  he,  "  faut  il  des  censeurs  ?  II 
en  faut  dans  une  r^publique,  oii  le  principe  du  governement  est  la  veriu.  Ce  ne 
isont  pas  seulement  les  crimes  qui  detruisent  la  vertu,  mais  encore  les  negli- 
gences, lea  fiiutes;  une  oertaine  tiddeur  dans  Tamour  de  la  patrie,  des  exemples 
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cbngereux,  dcs  scmences  dc  corruption ;  ce  qui  ne  ohoque  point  les  lois,  maia 
ies  dlude ;  ce  qui  ne  les  di^truit  pa?,  inais  les  aflfaiblit.  Tout  cela  doit  6tre  cor- 
rig^  par  les  censeurs.  *  *  *  Dans  les  monarchies  il  ne  faut  point  de  cen- 
senrs,  elles  sont  fond^^s  sur  Thonneur ;  et  la  nature  de  Thonneur  est  d'avoir  pour 
censeur  tout  I'univers.  Tout  bomme  qui  y  manque  est  soumis  aux  reproches 
de  ceux  m§mes  qui  n'en  ont  point."  (Z)c  I* Esprit  des  LoUy  liv.  v.  chap.  19.) 
Sach  is  the  opinion  of  this  publicist.  But  if  we  reflect  on  the  matter,  we  shall  see 
that  he  was  wrong  in  transferring  to  politics,  and  explaining  bj  simply  political 
causes,  a  fact  purely  social.  Montesquieu  points  out,  as  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  monarchies,  what  is  the  general  characteristic  of  all  modern  European 
society ;  he  seems  not  to  have  understood  why  the  institution  of  censors  was  not 
necessary  in  Europe,  any  more  than  he  did  the  real  reason  why  they  were  required 
among  the  ancients.  Monarchical  forms  have  not  exclusively  prevailed  in  Europe. 
Powerful  republics  have  existed  there ;  and  there  are  still  some  not  to  be  despised. 
Monarchy  itself  has  undergone  numerous  modifications ;  it  has  been  allied  some- 
times with  democracy,  sometimes  with  aristocracy ;  sometimes  its  power  has  been 
very  limited,  and  sometimes  it  has  been  unbounded ;  and  yet  we  always  find  this 
restraint  which  Montesquieu  speaks  of,  and  which  he  calls  honor ;  that  is,  a 
powerful  influence  stimulating  to  good  deeds  and  deterring  from  bad,  and  all 
this  from  respect  for  the  judgn^ents  which  other  men  will  pass. 

"Dans  les  monarchies,"  says  Montesquieu,  **il  ne  faut  point  de  censeurs,  elles 
sont  fondees  sur  Thonneur;  et  la  nature  de  Thonneur  est  d'avoir  pour  censeur 
tout  Tunivers ;"  remarkable  words,  which  reveal  to  us  the  ideas  of  the  writer, 
and  at  the  same  time  show  us  the  origin  of  his  mistake.  They  will  assist  us  in 
solving  the  enigma.  In  order  to  explain  this  point  as  fully  as  the  importance 
of  the  subject  requires,  and  with  as  much  clearness  as  the  multitude  and  intri 
cacy  of  its  relations  demand,  1  shall  endeavour  to  convey  my  ideas  with  at 
much  precision  as  possible. 

Respect  for  the  judgment  of  others  is  a  feeling  innate  in  man;  consequently 
it  is  iu  his  nature  to  do  or  avoid  many  things  on  account  of  this  judgment.  All 
this  is  f<muded  on  the  simple  fact  of  self-love :  this  is  nothing  but  love  of  our 
own  good  fame,  the  desire  of  appearing  to  advantage,  and  the  fear  of  appearing 
to  (U:^advantage,  in  the  eyes  of  our  fellows.  These  things  are  so  simple  and  clear, 
that  they  do  not  require  or  even  admit  of  proofs  or  comments.  Honor  is  a  stimu- 
lant more  or  less  active,  or  a  restraint  more  or  less  powerful,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  severity  which  we  expect  in  the  judgments  of  others.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
miser,  when  among  the  generous,  makes  an  cfibrt  to  appear  liberal ;  the  prodigal 
restrains  himself  iu  the  presence  of  the  lovers  of  strict  economy;  in  meetings  where 
decorum  generally  reigns  we  see  that  even  libertines  control  themselves,  while  men 
whose  manners  are  usually  correct  allow  themselves  certain  freedoms  in  licen- 
tious societies.  Now  the  society  in  which  we  live  is,  as  it  were,  one  vast  com- 
pany. If  we  know  that  strict  principles  prevail  there,  if  we  hear  everywhere 
proclaimed  the  rules  of  sound  morality,  if  we  think  that  the  generality  of  the 
men  with  whom  we  live  give  the  right  name  to  every  action,  without  allowing 
the  irregularity  of  their  conduct  to  falsify  their  judgment,  we  see  ourselves 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  witnesses  and  judges  who  cannot  be  corrupted ;  and 
this  checks  us  at  every  step  when  we  wish  to  do  evil,  and  urges  us  on  when  we 
wish  to  do  good.  It  will  be  far  otherwise  if  we  have  reason  to  expect  induU 
gence  from  the  society  in  which  we  move.  In  this  case,  and  supposing  us  all 
to  entertain  the  same  convictions,  vice  will  not  appear  to  us  so  horrible,  crime 
so  detestable,  or  corruption  so  disgusting ;  our  ideas  with  regard  to  the  morality 
of  our  conduct  will  be  very  different,  and  in  the  end  our  actions  will  s1iow  the 
fatal  influence  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  live.  It  follows  from  this,  that, 
in  order  to  infuse  into  our  hearts  a  feeling  of  honor  strong  enough  to  produce 
good,  it  is  necessary  that  principles  of  sound  morality  should  regulate  society, 
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and  that  they  shoald  be  generally  and  fully  believed.  This  being  granted, 
social  habits  will  be  formed,  which  will  regulate  mauners ;  and  even  if  these 
habits  do  not  succeed  in  hindering  the  corruption  of  a  great  number  of  indivi- 
dualsi  they  will,  nevertheless,  be  sufficient  to  compel  vice  to  adopt  certain  dis- 
guises, which,  although  hypocritical,  will  not  fail  to  add  to  the  decorum  of  man- 
ners. The  salutary  effects  of  these  habits  will  still  continue  after  the  faith  on 
which  their  moral  principles  are  based  has  been  considerably  weakened,  and 
society  will  still  gather  in  abundance  the  beneficent  fruits  of  the  despised  or 
forgotten  tree.  This  is  the  history  of  the  morality  of  modern  nations :  although 
lamentably  corrupt,  they  are  still  not  so  bad  as  the  ancients.  They  preserve  in 
their  legislation,  and  in  their  morals,  a  fund  of  morality  and  dignity  which  the 
ravages  of  irreligion  have  not  been  able  to  destroy.  Public  opinion  never  dies ; 
every  day  it  censures  vice,  and  extols  the  beauty  and  advantages  of  virtue ;  it 
reigns  over  governments  and  nations,  and  exercises  the  powerful  ascendency  of 
an  element  which  b  found  universally  diffused. 

''Outre  TArdopage,"  says  Montesquieu,  ''il  y  avait  Ik  Athtoes  des  gar- 
diens  des  moeurs  et  des  g&rdiens  des  lois.  A  Lac^d^mone,  tons  les  vieil- 
lards  ^taient  oenseurs.  A  Kome,  deux  magistrats  particuliers  avaient  la  cen- 
sure. Comme  le  Senat  veille  sur  le  peuple,  il  faut  que  des  censeurs  aient  lea 
yeux  sur  le  peuple  et  sur  le  Senat.  11  faut  qu'ils  r^tablissent  dans  la  r^publique 
tout  ce  qui  a  6t6  corrumpu,  qu'ils  notent  la  ti^deur,  jugent  les  n^ligences, 
et  corrigent  les  fautes,  comme  les  lois  punissent  les  crimes.''  (De  VEmrit  da 
LoUj  liv.  V.  chap.  7.)  In  describing  the  duties  of  the  censors  of  antiquity,  the 
author  seems  to  state  the  functions  of  religious  authority..  To  penetrate  where 
the  civil  laws  do  not  extend ;  to  correct,  and  in  some  measure  to  chastise,  what 
they  leave  unpunished ;  to  exercise  over  society  an  influence  more  delicate  and 
minute  than  that  which  belongs  to  legislation, — such  are  the  objects  of  the 
censorial  power ;  and  who  does  not  see  that  that  power  has  been  replaced  by 
religious  authority  ?  and  that  if  the  fornier  has  been  unnecessary  among  modem 
nations,  it  is  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  latter,  or  to  the  influence  which  it 
has  exercised  for  many  centuries  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  religious  authority  has  for  a  long  time  gained  a 
decided  ascendency  over  men's  minds  and  hearts ;  this  fact  is  written  in  every 
page  of  the  history  of  Europe.  As  to  the  results  of  that  influence,  so  calum- 
niated and  ill  understood,  we  meet  with  them  every  day, — ^we  who  see  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  sound  morality  still  reigning  over  public  conscience,  in 
spite  of  t^e  ravages  which  irreligion  and  immorality  have  committed  among 
individuals. 

The  powerful  influence  of  public  conscience  will  be  best  explained  by  some 
examples.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  richest  of  nobles,  or  the  most  powerful  of 
monarchs,  indulged  in  the  abominable  excesses  of  a  Tiberius,  a  Nero,  or  the 
other  monsters  who  disgraced  the  imperial  throne,  what  would  happen  ?  We 
will  not  predict ;  but  we  are  confident  that  the  universal  shout  of  indignation 
and  horror  would  be  so  loud,  and  the  monster  would  be  so  crushed  under  the 
load  of  public  execration,  that  it  appears  to  us  impossible  for  him  to  exist.  It 
seems  to  us  an  anachronism,  an  impossibility  at  this  time.  Even  if  we  admit 
that  there  might  be  men  immoral  enough  to  commit  such  enormities,  sufficiently 
perverted  in  mind  and  heart  to  exhibit  such  depravity,  we  see  that  it  would  be 
an  outrage  against  universal  morals,  and  that  such  a  spectacle  could  not  stand 
for  a  moment  in  presence  of  public  opinion.  I  could  draw  numberless  con- 
trasts, but  I  shall  content  myself  with  one,  which,  while  it  reminds  us  of  a  fine 
trait  in  ancient  history,  exhibits,  with  the  virtue  of  a  hero,  the  manners  of  the 
time  and  the  melancholy  condition  of  the  public  conscience.  Let  us  suppose  that 
a  general  of  modem  Europe  captures  by  assault  a  town  in  which  a  distinguished 
lady,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  enemy,  falls  into  the  hands 
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of  the  soldiers.  The  beautiful  prisoner  is  brought  to  the  general;  what 
shonld  be  his  conduct  f  Every  one  will  immediately  say,  that  she  ought 
to  bo  treated  with  the  most  delicate  attention,  that  she  ought  to  be  imme- 
diately set  at  liberty  and  allowed  to  rejoin  her  husband.  Such  conduct 
appears  to  us  so  strictly  obligatory,  so  much  according  to  the  order  of  things, 
and  so  conformable  to  our  ideas  and  sentiments,  that  there  certainly  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  any  peculiar  merit  in  adopting  it.  We  should  say 
that  the  general  had  performed  a  strict  and  sacred  duty,  which  he  could  not 
evade  without  covering  himself  with  shame  and  ignominy.  We  certainly 
Bhould  not  immortalize  such  an  action  in  history;  we  should  allow  it  to  pass 
unnoticed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  Now,  this  is  what  Scipio  did  with 
respect  to  the  wife  of  Mardonius  at  the  taking  of  Carthagena;  and  ancient 
history  records  this  generosity  as  an  eternal  monument  of  his  virtues.  This 
parallel  explains  better  than  any  commentary  the  immense  progress  of  morality 
and  public  conscience  under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  Now,  such  conduct, 
which  among  us  is  considered  as  simple,  natural,  and  strictly  obligatory,  does 
not  flow  from  the  honor  belonging  to  monarchies,  as  Montesquieu  asserts,  but 
from  more  lofty  notions  of  human  dignity,  from  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  true 
state  of  society,  from  a  morality  the  purer  and  more  powerful  because  it  is  esta- 
blished on  eternal  foundations.  This,  indeed,  is  found  and  felt  everywhere,  it 
governs  the  good  and  is  respected  even  by  the  bad ;  this  is  what  would  stop  the 
licentious  man,  who,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  would  be  inclined  to  indulge  his 
cruelty  or  his  other  passions.  The  author  of  the  Esprit  des  Lois  would  doubt- 
less have  perceived  these  truths  if  he  had  not  been  prejudiced  by  the  favorite 
distinction  established  at  the  beginning  of  his  work,  and  which  throughout 
bound  him  to  an  inflexible  system.  We  know  what  a  preconceived  system  is — 
one  that  serves  as  the  mould  for  a  work.  Like  the  bed  of  Procrustus,  ideas  and 
facts,  right  or  wrong,  are  accommodated  to  the  system ;  what  is  too  much  is 
taken  away,  and  what  is  wanting  is  added.  Thus  Montesquieu  finds  in  political 
motives,  founded  on  the  republican  form  of  government,  the  reason  for  the 
power  exercised  over  Roman  women  by  their  husbands.  The  cruel  rights 
given  to  fathers  over  their  children,  the  unlimited  paternal  power  established 
by  the  Roman  laws,  also  appeared  to  him  to  flow  from  political  causes,  as  if  it 
were  not  evident  that  these  two  regulations  of  the  ancient  Roman  law  were 
owing  to  causes  purely  domestic  and  social,  altogether  independent  of  the  form 
of  government.  (19) 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

ON  THE   DIFFERENT  INFLUENCE  OF  PROTESTANTISM   AND  CATHOLIOITT  ON 

.      THE  PUBLIC  CONSCIENCE. 

We  have  defined  the  nature  of  public  conscience ;  we  have  pointed  out  its 
origin  and  effects.  It  now  remains  to  examine  whether  Protestantism  has  had 
any  share  in  forming  it,  and  whether  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  glory  of  having 
been  of  any  service  to  European  civilization  on  this  point.  We  have  already 
shown  that  the  origin  of  this  public  conscience  is  to  be  found  in  Christianity. 
Now  Christianity  may  be  considered  undef  two  aspects — ^as  a  doctrine,  and  as 
an  institution  intended  to  realize  that  doctrine;  that  is  to  say.  Christian  moral- 
ity may  be  considered  in  itself,  or  as  taught  and  inculcated  by  the  Church.  To 
form  the  public  conscience,  and  make  Christian  morality  regulate  it,  it  was  not 
enough  to  announce  this  doctrine ;  there  was  still  required  a  society,  not  only 
to  preserve  it  in  all  its  purity,  that  it  might  be  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation,  but  to  preach  it  incessantly  to  man,  and  apply  it  continually  to  aU 
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the  acts  of  life.  We  must  observe  that  ideas,  however  powerful  they  may  be, 
have  only  a  precarious  existence  until  thoy  are  realized,  and  become  embodied, 
as  it  were,  in  an  institution  which,  while  it  is  animated,  moved,  and  guided  by 
them,  serves  them  as  a  rampart  against  the  att:icks  of  other  ideas  and  other 
interests.  Man  is  formed  of  body  and  soul ;  the  whole  world  is  a  collection  of 
spiritual  and  corporeal  beings — ^a  system  of  moral  and  physical  relations ;  thus 
it  is  that  all  ideas,  even  the  greatest  and  the  loftiest,  begin  to  fall  into  oblivion 
when  they  have  no  outward  expression — ^no  organ  by  which  they  make  them- 
selves heard  and  respected.  They  are  then  confounded  and  overwhelmed  amid 
the  confusion  of  the  world,  and  in  the  end  disappear  altogether.  Therefore,  all 
ideas  that  are  to  have  a  lasting  influence  on  society,  necessarily  tend  to  create 
an  institution  to  represent  them,  in  which  they  may  be  personified;  not  satisfied 
with  addressing  themselves  to  the  mind,  and  with  descending  to  practice  by 
indirect  means,  they  seek  to  give  form  to  matter,  they  present  themselves  to  the 
eyes  of  humanity  in  a  palpable  manner.  These  observations,  which  I  submit 
with  confidence  to  the  judgment  of  sensible  men,  contain  a  condemnation  of  the 
Protestant  system.  So  far  from  the  pretended  Reformation  being  aUe  to  claim 
any  part  in  the  salutary  pvents  which  we  are  explaining,  we  should  rather  say 
that,  by  its  principles  and  conduct,  it  would  have  been  an  obstacle  in  their  way, 
if,  as  was  happily  the  case,  Europe  had  not  been  of  adult  age  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  consequently  almost  incapable  of  losing  the  doctrines,  feelings, 
habits,  and  tendencies  which  the  Catholic  Church  had  communicated  to  it  during 
an  education  of  so  many  centuries.  Indeed,  the  first  thing  that  Protestantism 
did  was  to  attack  authority,  not  by  a  mof e  act  of  resistance,  but  by  proclaiming 
resistance  to  be  a  real  right,  by  establishing  private  judgment  as  a  dogma.  From 
that  moment  Christian  morality  remained  without  support,  for  there  was  no 
longer  a  society  which  could  claim  the  right  of  explaining  and  teaching  it; 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  reduced  to  the  level  of  those  ide:is  which,  not  being  repre- 
sented or  supported  by  an  institution,  and  not  having  any  authorized  organ  to 
explain  them,  possess(  d  no  direct  means  of  acting  on  society,  and  had  no  means 
of  protection  when  attacked. 

But  I  shall  be  told  that  Protestantism  has  preserved  the  institution  which 
realizes  this  idea ;  for  it  has  preserved  its  ministers,  worship,  and  preaching — 
in  a  word,  all  that  truth  requires  in  dealing  with  man. 

I  will  not  deny  that  there  is  some  truth  in  this,  and  I  will  repeat  what  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  affirm  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  this  work,  ''  That  we  ought 
to  regard  it  as  a  great  good,  that  the  first  Protestants,  in  spite  of  their  desire  to 
npset  all  the  practices  of  the  Church,  have  yet  preserved  that  of  preaching."  I 
added  in  the  same  place :  ^'  It  is  not  necessary  to  deny  on  this  account  the  evils 
produced  at  certain  times  by  the  declamation  of  some  ministers,  either  furious 
or  fanatical ;  but  as  unity  was  broken,  and  as  the  people  had  been  hurried  into 
the  perilous  path  of  schism,  we  say  that  it  must  have  been  very  conducive  to 
the  preservation  of  the  most  important  ideas  concerning  God  and  man,  and  the 
fundamental  maxims  of  morality,  for  such  truths  to  be  frequently  explained  to 
the  people  by  men  who  had  long  studied  them  in  the  Holy  Scriptures."  I  repeat 
here  what  I  there  said :  preaching  practised  among  Protestants  must  bare  had 
very  good  effects ;  but  this  only  amounts  to  saying,  that  it  did  not  do  so  much 
mischief  as  was  to  be  feared  from  its  own  principles.  On  this  point,  they  were 
like  men  of  immoral  opinions,  who  are  not  so  bad  as  they  would  be,  were  their 
hearts  in  accordance  with  their  minds :  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  incon- 
sistent. Protestantism  had  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  authority,  and  the  right 
of  private  judgment  without  limit ;  but  in  practice  it  did  not  quite  act  up  to 
these  doctrines.  Thus,  it  devoted  itself  with  ardor  to  what  it  called  gospel 
preaching,  and  its  ministers  were  called  gospellers.  So  that,  at  the  very  time 
when  they  just  established  the  principle  that  every  indiTidoal  had  the  free  right 
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of  private  judgment,  and  ought  to  be  guided  bj  reason  or  priTate  inspiration 
alone,  without  listening  to  any  external  authority,  Protestant  ministers  were  seen 
spreading  themselves  everywhere,  and  claiming  to  be  the  legitimate  organs  of 
the  divine  word. 

The  bettor  to  understand  the  strange  nature  of  such  a  doctrine,  we  must  re- 
member the  maxims  of  Luther  with  renpcct  to  the  priesthood.  We  know  that 
this  heresiarchy  embarrassed  by  the  hierarchy  which  constitutes  the  ministry 
of  the  Church,  pretended  to  overturn  it  at  one  blow,  by  maintaining  that  all 
Chrii^tians  are  priests,  and  that,  to  exercise  the  sacred  ministry,  a  simple  ap- 
pointment is  necessary,  which  adds  nothing  essential  or  characteristic  to  the 
quality  of  priests,  which  is  the  universal  patrimony  of  all  Christians.  It  follows 
from  this  doctrine,  that  the  Protestant  preacher  wanting  a  mission  is  not  distin- 
guished from  other  Christians  by  any  characteristic ;  he  cannot,  consequently, 
speak  to  them  with  any  authority;  he  is  not  allowed,  like  Jesus  Christ,  to  speak 
quasi potestatem  habens  (as  having  authority) ;  he  is  nothing  more  than  an  orator 
who  addresses  the  people  with  no  other  right  than  what  he  derives  from  his 
education,  knowledge,  or  eloquence. 

This  preaching  without  authority,  which,  in  reality  and  according  to  the 
preacher's  own  principles,  was  only  human,  although  it  committed  the  glaring 
inconsistency  of  pretending  to  be  divine,  may,  no  doubt,  have  contributed  some- 
thing to  the  preservation  of  good  moral  principles  when  they  were  already 
everywhere  established ;  but  it  would  certainly  have  been  unable  to  establish 
them  in  a  society  where  they  were  unknown,  especially  if  it  had  had  to  struggle 
with  other  principles  directly  opposed  to  it,  and  supported  by  ancient  prejudices, 
by  deeply  rooted  passions,  and  by  strong  interests. 

Yes,  we  repeat  it,  this  preaching  would  have  been  unable  to  introduce  its 
principles  into  such  a  society;  unable  to  preserve  them  in  safety  amid  the  most 
alarming  revolutions  and  the  most  unexampled  catastrophes ;  unable  to  impart 
them  to  barbarous  nations,  who,  proud  of  their  triumph,  listened  to  no  other 
voice  than  that  of  their  ferocious  instinct ;  unable  to  make  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered  bow  before  these  principles,  to  mould  the  most  different  nations 
into  one  people,  by  stamping  on  their  laws,  institutions,  and  manners  the  same 
seal,  in  order  to  form  from  them  that  admirable  society,  that  assemblage  of 
nations,  or  rather  that  one  great  nation,  which  is  called  Europe.  In  a  word, 
Protestantism,  from  its  very  constitution,  would  have  been  incapable  of  realizing 
what  the  Catholic  Church  has  done. 

Moreover,  this  attempted  preaching  preserved  by  Protestantism  is,  at  bottom, 
an  effort  to  imitate  the  Church,  that  it  may  not  remain  unarmed  in  the  presence 
of  so  redoubtable  an  adversary.  It  required  a  means  of  influencing  the  people, 
— ^a  channel  open  to  communicate,  at  the  will  of  each  usurper  of  religious 
authority,  different  interpretations  of  the  Bible ;  this  is  the  reason  why,  in  spite 
of  violent  declamation  against  all  that  emanated  from  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  it 
preserved  the  valuable  practice  of  preaching. 

But  the  best  way  to  feel  the  inferiority  of  Protestantism  in  regard  to  the 
knowledge  and  comprehension  of  the  means  proper  to  extend  and  strengthen 
morality,  and  make  it  prevail  in  all  the  acts  of  life,  is  to  observe,  that  it  ha3 
interrupted  all  communication  between  the  conscience  of  the  faithful  and  the 
direction  of  the  priest;  it  only  leaves  to  the  latter  a  general  direction,  which, 
owing  to  its  being  extended  over  all  at  the  same  time,  is  exerted  with  effect  over 
none.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  abolition  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  Penance  among  Protestants,  we  may  rest  assured  that  they  have  thereby 
given  up  one  of  the  most  legitimate,  powerful,  and  gentle  means  of  rendering 
human  conduct  conformable  to  the  principles  of  sound  morality.  It43  action  is 
legitimate;  for  nothing  can  be  more  legitimate  than  direct  and  intimate  com- 
xuunication  between  the  oonscience  of  man  who  is  to  be  judged  by  God,  and  ibe 
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wmaeience  of  the  man  who  represents  God  on  earth; — an  aetion  which  is 
powerful^  because  this  intimate  communication,  established  between  man  and 
man,  between  soul  and  soul,  identifies,  as  it  were,  the  thoughts  and  affections; 
because,  in  the  presence  of  God  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  witness, 
admonitions  have  more  force,  precepts  more  authority,  and  advice  more  unction 
and  sweetness  to  penetrate  into  the  inmost  soul ; — an  action  full  of  gentleness, 
for  it  supposes  the  voluntary  manifestation  of  the  conscience  which  seeks 
guidance — ^a  manifestation  which  is  commanded,  it  is  true,  by  authority,  but 
which  cannot  be  enforced  by  violence,  as  God  alone  is  the  judge  of  its  sincerity; 
— an  action,  I  repeat,  which  is  gentle,  for  the  minister  is  compelled  to  the 
strictest  secrecy;  all  imaginable  precautions  have  been  taken  by  the  Church  to 
prevent  a  betrayal,  and  man  may  rest  with  tranquillity  in  the  assurance  that 
the  secrets  of  his  conscience  will  never  be  revealed. 

But  you  will  ask  me,  do  you  believe  all  this  is  necessary  to  establish  and  pre- 
serve a  good  state  of  morality  ?  K  morality  is  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a 
mere  worldly  probity,  which  is  exposed  to  destruction  at  the  first  shock  of 
interest,  or  easily  seduced  by  the  passions ;  if  it  is  to  be  a  morality  delicate, 
strict,  and  profound,  extending  over  all  the  acts  of  life,  g:uiding  and  ruling  the 
heart  of  man,  and  transforming  it  into  that  beau  idial  which  we  admire  in  Ca- 
tholics who  are  really  devoted  to  the  observances  and  practices  of  their  religion; 
if  this  is  the  morality  which  you  mean,  it  is  necessary,  undoubtedly,  that^ 
placed  under  the  inspection  of  religious  authority,  it  should  be  directed  and 
guided  by  a  minister  of  the  sanctuary,  by  a  faithful  communication  of  the  secrets 
of  our  hearts  and  the  numberless  temptations  which  continually  assail  our  weak 
nature.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  I  will  add,  that  it  is 
pointed  out  by  experience  and  taught  by  philosophy.  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  Catholics  alone  are  capable  of  performing  virtuous  actions;  this  would  be 
to  contradict  the  experience  of  every  day.  I  only  wish  to  prove  the  efficacy  of 
a  Catholic  institution  which  is  despised  by  Protestants.  I  speak  of  the  great 
influence  which  this  institution  has  in  infusing  into  our  hearts,  and  preserving 
in  them,  a  morality  which  is  cordial,  constant,  and  applicable  to  all  the  acta  of 
our  souls. 

No  doubt,  there  is  in  man  a  monstrous  mixture  of  good  and  evil ;  I  know 
that  it  is  not  given  him  to  attain  in  this  life  to  that  ineffable  degree  of  perfec- 
tion which  consists  in  a  perfect  conformity  with  Divine  truth  and  holiness — ^a 
perfection  which  he  will  not  be  able  even  to  conceive  until  the  moment  when, 
stripped  of  his  mortal  body,  he  will  be  plunged  into  the  pure  ocean  of  light  and 
love.  But  we  cannot  be  permitted  to  doubt  that  man,  in  this  earthly  abode,  in 
the  land  of  misery  and  darkness,  can,  nevertheless,  attain  to  the  universal, 
delicate,  and  profound  state  of  morality  which  I  have  just  described;  and, 
however  much  the  present  corruption  of  the  world  may  be  a  too  legitimate  sub- 
ject of  affliction,  it  must  be  allowed  that  we  still  find,  in  our  own  days,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  honorable  exceptions  in  the  multitude  of  persons  who 
conform  to  the  strict  rule  of  gospel  morality  in  their  conduct,  their  wishes,  and 
even  in  their  thoughts  and  inmost  affections.  To  attain  to  this  degree  of 
morality  (and  observe,  I  do  not  say  of  evangelical  perfection,  but  of  mere 
morality),  it  is  necessary  that  the  religious  principle  should  be  visiblv  present 
to  the  eyes  of  the  soul,  that  it  should  act  continually  upon  her,  urging  on  or 
restraining  her  in  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances  which,  in  the  course  of 
life,  occur  to  mislead  from  the  path  of  duty.  The  life  of  man  is,  as  it  were,  a 
chain  composed  of  an  infinite  variety  of  acts,  which  cannot  be  constantly  in 
accordance  with  reason  and  the  etemsi  law,  unless  it  remains  constantly  in  the 
hands  of  a  fixed  and  universal  regulator.  And  let  it  not  be  said  that  such  a 
state  of  morality  is  a  beau  idialj  the  existence  of  which  would  bring  such  oon- 
(osion  into  the  acts  of  the  soul,  and  complication  of  the  whole  lifci  as  in  the 
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end  to  make  it  insupportable.  No,  this  is  not  a  mere  fancy;  it  is  a  reality 
which  is  frequently  seen  by  our  eyes,  not  only  in  the  cloister  and  the  sanctuary, . 
but  amid  the  confusion  and  distractions  of  the  world.  That  which  establishes  a 
fixed  rule  cannot  bring  confusion  into  the  acts  of  the  soul,  or  complicate  the 
afiairs  of  life.  Quite  the  contrary;  instead  of  confusion,  it  serves  to  distinguish 
and  illuminate;  instead  of  complicating,  it  puts  in  order  and  simplifies.  Esta- 
blish this  rule,  and  you  will  have  unity;  and  with  unity  general  order. 

Catholicity  is  always  distinguished  by  its  extreme  vigilance  with  respect  to 
morality,  by  ita.care  in  regulating  all  the  acts  of  life,  and  even  the  most  secret 
movements  of  the  heart.  Superficial  observers  have  declaimed  against  the 
prolixity  of  moralists — against  the  minute  and  detailed  study  which  they  make 
of  human  actions  considered  under  a  moral  aspect;  they  should  have  observed, 
that  if  Catholicity  is  the  religion  in  the  bosom  of  which  has  appeared  so  great  a 
number  of  moralists,  by  whom  all  human  actions  have  been  examined  in  the 
greatest  detail,  it  is  because  this  religion  has  for  its  object  to  moralize  for  the 
whole  man,  as  it  were,  in  all  his  relations  with  God,  with  his  neighbor,  and 
with  himself.  It  is  clear  that  such  an  enterprise  requires  a  more  profound  and 
attentive  examination  than  would  be  necessary,  if  it  had  only  to  give  to  man  an 
imperfect  morality,  stopping  at  the  surface  of  actions,  and  not  penetrating  to 
the  bottom  of  the  heart.  With  respect  to  Catholic  moralists,  and  without 
attempting  to  excuse  the  excess  into  which  some  among  them  have  fallen, 
either  by  too  great  subtility,  or  by  a  spirit  of  party  and  dispute  (excesses  which 
cannot  be  imputed  to  the  Catholic  Church,  since  she  has  testified  her  displeasure 
when  she  has  not  expressly  condemned  them),  it  must  be  observed,  that  this 
abundance,  this  superfluity,  if  you  will,  of  moral  studies,  has  contributed  more 
than  people  think  to  direct  minds  to  the  intimate  study  of  man,  by  furnishing  a 
multitude  of  facts  and  observations  to  those  who  have  subsequently  wished  to 
devote  themselves  to  this  important  science.  Now,  can  there  be  a  more  worthy 
or  more  useful  oliject  for  our  labors  ?  In  another  part  of  this  work,  I  propose 
to  develope  the  relations  of  Catholicity  with  the  progress  of  science  and  litera- 
ture; I  shall  not,  therefore,  enter  more  fully  on  the  matter  now.  Still  I  may 
be  allowed  briefiy  to  observe,  that  the  development  and  education  of  the  human 
mind  have  been  principally  theological ;  and  that  on  this  point,  as  well  as  on 
many  others,  philosophers  are  more  indebted  to  theologians  than  they  seem  to 
imagine. 

Let  us  return  to  the  comparison  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  influence  on 
the  formation  and  preservation  of  a  sound  public  conscience.  We  have  showed 
that  Catholicity,  having  constantly  maintained  the  principle  of  authority  which 
Protestantism  rejects,  has  given  to  moral  ideas  a  force  and  influence  which  Pro- 
testantism could  not.  Protestantism,  indeed,  by  its  nature  and  fundamental 
principles,  has  never  given  to  these  ideas  any  other  support  than  they  might 
have  derived  from  a  school  of  philosophy.  But  you  will  perhaps  ask  me,  do 
you  not  acknowledge  the  force  of  these  ideas ;  a  force  peculiar  to  them,  and 
inherent  in  their  nature,  and  which  frequently  changes  the  face  of  the  world,  by 
deciding  its  doctrines  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  they  always,  in  the  end,  force  a 
passage,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  and  of  all  resistance  ?  Have  you  forgotten 
the  teaching  of  all  history ;  and  do  you  pretend  to  deprive  human  thought  of 
that  vital,  creative  force,  which  renders  man  superior  to  all  that  surrounds  him? 
Such  is  the  common  panegyric  on  the  strength  of  ideas ;  thus  we  see  them 
transformed  every  moment  into  all-powerful  beings,  whose  magical  wand  \b 
capable  of  changing  every  thing  at  their  pleasure. 

However  this  may  be,  I  am  full  of  respect  for  human  thought,  and  allow 

that  there  is  much  truth  in  what  is  called  the  force  of  an  idea ;  yet  I  muist  beg 

leave  to  oifer  a  few  observations  to  these  enthusiasts,  not  directly  to  combat  their 

opinion,  but  to  make  some  necessary  modifications.     In  the  first  place,  ideas,  in 
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the  point  of  view  in  which  we  are  pow  considering  them^  must  be  divided  into 
two  orders ;  sonic  flattering  our  passions,  the  others  cheeking  them.     It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  former  have  an  immense  expansive  force.     They  have  a 
motion  of  their  own ;  they  act  in  all  places ;  they  exert  a  rapid,  violent  power ; 
one  would  say  that  they  overflow  with  life  and  activity.     The  latter  have  great 
difficulty  in  making  their  way ;  thoy  advance  slowly,  they  cannot  pursue  tiieir 
career  without  an  institution  to  secure  Iheir  stability.     And  why  ?     Becaut^o  it 
is  not  the  ideas  themselves  which  act  in  the  former  case,  but  the  passions  which 
accompany  them,  and  assume  their  names ;  thus  masking  what  is  repulsive  in 
them  at  first  sight.     In  the  latter  case,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  truth  that 
speaks.     Now,  in  this  land  of  misfortune,  the  truth  is  but  little  attended  to  ;  for 
it  leads  to  good ',  and  the  heart  of  man,  as  the  Scripture  says,  is  inclined  to  evil 
from  his  youth.     Those  who  vaunt  so  much  the  native  force  of  ideas,  should 
point  out  to  us,  in  ancient  or  modern  history,  one  idea  which,  without  going  out 
of  its  own  circle,  that  of  the  purely  philosophical  order,  is  entitled  to  the  glory 
of  having  materially  contributed  to  the  amelioration  of  individuals  and  society. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  the  force  of  ideas  is  immense }   that  once  shown 
among  men,  they  will  fructify  sooner  or  later ;  that  once  deposited  in  the  bosom 
of  humanity,  they  will  remain  there  as  a  precious  legacy,  and  contribute  won- 
derfully to  the  improvement  of  the  world,  to  the  perfection  towards  which  the 
human  race  advances.     No  doubt  these  assertions  contain  some  truth ;  as  man 
is  an  intelligent  being,  all  that  immediately  aflects  his  mind  must  certainly 
influence  his  destiny.     Thus  no  great  change  is  worked  in  society  without  being 
first  realized  in  the  order  of  ideas ;  all  that  is  established  conti-ary  to  our  ideas, 
or  without  them,  must  be  weak  and  passing.     But  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  sup- 
posed that  every  useful  idea  contains  in  itself  a  conservative  force  capable  of 
dispensing  with  all   institutions;   that   is  to   say,  with  support  and  defence, 
even  during  times  of  social  disorder :  between  these  two  propositions  there  is  a 
gulf  which  cannot  be  closed  without  contradicting  all  history.     Now  humanity, 
considered  by  itself,  and  given  up  to  its  own  strength,  as  it  appears  to  philoso- 
phers, is  not  so  safe  a  depositary  as  people  wish  to  suppose.     Uil happily  we 
have  melancholy  proofs  of  this  truth :  we  see  too  clearly  that  the  human  race, 
far  from  bcins  a  faithful  trustee,  has  but  too  much  imitated  the  conduct  of  a 
foolish  spendthrift.     In  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  we  find  great  ideas  on  the 
unity  of  God,  on  man,  on  relations  of  man  with  God  and  their  fellow-men. 
These  ideas  were  certainly  true,  salutary,  and  fruitful :  and  yet,  what  did  man 
do  with  them  ?     Did  he  not  lose  them  by  modifying,  mutilating,  and  distorting 
them  in  the  most  deplorable  way  ?     Where  were  they  when  Jesus  Christ  came 
into  the  world?     What  had  humanity  done  with  them?     One  nation  alone 
preserved  them ;  but  in  what  way  ?     Fix  your  attention  on  the  chosen  people, 
the  Jews,  and  you  will  see  that  there  was  a  continual  struggle  between  truth 
and  error ;  you  will  see  that,  by  an  inconceivable  blindness,  they  incessantly 
inclined  to  idolatry  ;  they  had  a  constant  tendency  to  substitute  the  abominations 
of  the  Gentiles  for  the  sublime  law  of  3Iount  Sinai.     And  do  you  know  how  the 
truth  was  preserved  among  this  people?     Observe  it  Veil;  it  was  supported  by 
the  strongest  institutions  that  can  be  imagined ;  it  was  armed  with  all  the  means 
of  defence  with  which  an  inspired  legislator  could  surround  it.     It  will  be  said 
that  they  were  a  hard-heai'ted  nation,  in  the  language  of  the  Scriptures ;  unhap- 
pily, since  the  fall  of  our  first  parent,  this  hardness  of  heart  is  become  the  patri- 
mony of  humanity  j  the  head  of  man  is  inclined  to  evil  from  his  youth;  ages 
before  the  existence  of  the  Jews,  God  had  covered  the  earth  with  the  waters  of 
heaven,  and  had  blotted  out  man  from  the  face  of  the  world ;  for  all  flesh  had  cor- 
rujjted  its  way.     W^e  must  conclude  from  this,  that  the  preservation  of  great  mond 
ideas  requires  powerful  institutions ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  they  cannot  be 
abandoned  to  the  fickleness  of  the  human  mind  without  being  disfigoredj  or  eves 
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lost.  I  will  say,  moreover,  that  institutions  are  not  only  necessary  to  teach,  but 
also  to  apply  them.  Moral  ideas,  especially  those  which  openly  contradict  the 
passions,  are  never  reduced  to  practice  without  great  efforts;  now  the  ideas 
themselves  do  not  suffice  to  make  these  great  efforts,  and  means  of  action  are 
required  capable  of  connecting  ideas  with  facts ;  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  the 
impotence  of  philosophical  schools  when  they  attempt  to  construct  any  thing. 
They  are  often  powerful  in  destroying;  momentary  action  is  enough  for  this, 
and  this  action  may  be  easily  acquired  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm.  But  when 
they  wish  to  establish  and  reduce  their  conceptions  to  practice,  they  are  impo- 
tent ;  their  only  resource  is  what  is  called  the  force  of  ideas.  Now,  as  ideas 
constantly  vary  and  change — an  inconstancy  of  which  these  schools  themselves 
afford  the  first  example — it  happens  that  what  we  hear  them  announce  one  mo- 
ment as  an  infallible  means  of  human  progress^  is  the  next  reduced  to  a  mere 
object  of  curiosity. 

These  last  observations  anticipate  the  objection  that  may  be  urged  against  us 
with  respect  to  the  immense  force  which  printing  has  given  to  ideas.  But  this 
is  80  far  from  being  a  preserver,,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  best  destroyer  of 
all  opinions.  If  we  measure  the  immense  orbit  which  the  human  mind  has 
passed  through  since  that  important  discovery,  we  shall  see  that  the  consum- 
mation of  opinions  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  is  increased/ in  a  pro- 
digious degree.  The  history  of  the  human  race,  especially  since  the  press  has 
beome  periodical,  appears  to  be  the  representation  of  a  rapid  drama,  where  the 
decorations  change  every  moment,  where  the  scenes  succeed  each  other,  scarcely 
allowing  the  spectator  to  catch  any  of  the  author's  words.  Half  of  this  century 
has  not  yet  passed  away,  and  already  it  seems  as  if  many  centuries  had  elapsed^ 
60  great  has  been  the  number  of  schools  which  have  been  born  and  are  dead, 
of  reputations  which,  after  being  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  renown,  have 
been  soon  forgotten.  This  rapid  succession  of  ideas,  so  far  from  contributing  to 
increase  their  force,  necessarily  renders  them  weak  and  unproductive.  The  na- 
tural order  in  the  progress  of  ideas  is  this :  at  first  to  make  their  appearance, 
then  to  be  realized  in  an  institution  representing  them,  and  in  fine  to  exert  their 
influence  on  facts  by  means  of  an  institution  in  which  they  are  personified. 
Now,  it  is  necessary  that  during  these  transformations,  which  essentially  require 
time,  ideas  should  preserve  their  credit,  if  they  are  to  produce  any  favorable 
result.  But  when  they  succeed  each  other  too  rapidly,  time  is  wanting  for  their 
successive  transformations ;  new  ideas  strive  to  discredit  the  old  ones,  and  con- 
sequently to  render  them  useless.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  strength  of  ideas, 
that  is,  of  philosophy,  was  never  so  little  to  be  relied  on  as  now,  to  produce 
any  thing  durable  and  consistent  in  the  moral  order :  in  this  respect,  the  gain  to 
mrKlern  society  may  well  be  questioned.  More  is  cdnceived,  but  less  matured ; 
what  the  mind  gains  in  extent,  it  loses  in  depth,  and  the  pretension  in  theory 
makes  a  sad  contrast  with  the  impotence  of  practice.  Of  what  importance  is  it 
that  our  predecessors  were  not  so  ready  as  we  are  in  impTovinng  a  discussion  on 
great  social  and  political  questions,  if  they  nevertheless  organized  and  founded 
such  admirable  institutions  7  The  architects  who  raised  the  astonishing  monu- 
mcnt^s  of  ages  which  we  call  barbarous,  were  certainly  not  so  learned  or  so  culti- 
vated as  those  of  our  time ;  and  yet  who  has  the  boldness  even  to  commence 
what  thcy^  have  finished  ?  Thus  it  is  in  the  social  and  political  order.  Let  us 
remember  that  great  thoughts  are  produced  rather  by  intuition  than  by  reason- 
ing ;  in  practice,  success  depends  more  upon  the  invaluable  quality  called  tact^ 
than  upon  enlightened  refiection;  and  experience  often  teaches  that  he  who 
knows  much,  sees  little.  The  genius  of  Plato  would  not  have  been  the  best 
guide  for  Solon  or  Lycurgus ;  and  all  the  knowledge  of  Cicero  would  not  have 
succeeded  in  doing  what  was  done  by  the  tact  and  good  sense  of  two  unlettered 
men  like  Romulus  and  Numa.  (20) 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

ON  GENTLENESS  OV  MANNERS  IN  GENERAL. 

A  CERTAIN  general  gentleness  of  mannen,  which  in  war  prevents  great  atro- 
cities, and  in  peace  renders  life  more  qaiet  and  agreeable : — such  is  one  of  the 
valuable  qualities  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  forming  the  distingnishing  cha- 
racteristics of  European  civilization.  This  is  a  fact  which  does  not  require 
proof;  we  see  and  feel  it  everywhere  when  we  look  around ;  it  is  evident  to  all 
who  open  the  pages  of  hbtory,  and  compare  our  times  with  anj  others.  Wherein 
does  this  gentleness  of  manners  in  modem  times  consist  f  what  is  the  cause  of 
it?  what  has  favoured  it ?  what  has  opposed  it?  These  interesting  questions 
directly  apply  to  our  present  subject ;  for  they  lead  straight  to  the  examination 
of  other  questions,  such  as  the  following :  has  Catholicity  contributed  in  any 
way  to  this  gentleness  of  manners ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  has  it  opposed  or 
retarded  it?  in  fine,  what  part  has  Protestantism  played  in  the  work,  for  good 
or  evil  ?  First  of  all,  we  must  determine  wherein  gentleness  of  manners  con- 
sists.  Although  we  have  here  to  deal  with  an  idea  which  every  one  sees,  or 
rather  feels,  we  must  still  endeavor  to  explain  and  analyze  it  by  a  definition  as 
complete  and  exact  as  possible.  Gentleness  of  manners  consists  in  the  absence 
of  force;  so  that  manners  will  be  more  or  less  gentle  according  as  force  is  less 
or  more  employed.  Thus,  we  must  not  confound  gentle  with  charitable  man* 
ners ;  the  latter  work  good,  the  former  only  exclude  the  idea  of  force.  We 
must  also  distinguish  gentle  manners  from  those  that  are  pure,  and  conformable 
to  reason  and  justice.  Immorality  is  often  gentle,  when,  instead  of  resorting  to 
force,  it  makes  use  of  seduction  and  stratagem.  This  gentleness  of  manners 
consists  in  directing  the  human  mind,  not  by  violence  which  constrains  the  body, 
but  by  reasons  which  address  themselves  to  the  intellect,  or  by  appeals  to  the 
passions.  Thus  it  is  that  gentle  manners  are  not  always  under  the  influence  of 
reason ;  but  their  rule  is  always  intellectual,  although  they  are  often  made  the 
slaves  of  the  passions  by  golden  chains  of  their  own  formation. 

If  gentleness  of  mannere  consists  in  not  making  use,  in  human  transactions^ 
of  other  means  than  those  of  conviction,  persuasion,  or  seduction,  it  is  clear 
that  the  most  advanced  society — that  is,  that  in  which  intelligence  has  been 
most  developed — should  always  participate  more  or  less  in  this  social  advan- 
tage. There  the  mind  rules,  because  it  is  strong ;  while  material  force  disap* 
pcara,  because  the  body  has  less  strength.  Moreover,  in  societies  very  much 
advanced,  where  relations  and  interests  are  necessarily  much  multiplied,  there 
is  an  indispensable  want  of  means  capable  of  acting  in  a  universal  and  lasting 
manner,  and  applicable  to  all  the  details  of  life.  These  means  are,  unquestion- 
ably, moral  and  intellectual :  the  mind  operates  without  destruction,  while  force 
dashes  violently  against  obstacles,  and  breaks  itself  to  pieces,  if  it  cannot  over- 
turn them.  Thus  it  is  the  cause  of  continual  commotions,  which  cannot  subsist 
in  a  society  which  has  numerous  and  complicated  relations,  without  throwing 
into  confusion  and  destroying  society  itself. 

We  always  observe  in  young  nations  a  lamentable  abuse  of  force.  Nothing 
is  more  natural :  the  passions  ally  themselves  with  force,  because  they  resemble 
it ;  they  are  energetical  as  violence,  and  rude  as  its  shocks.  When  society  has 
reached  a  great  degree  of  devclopmetit,  the  passions  are  divorced  from  force,  and 
become  allied  with  the  intelligence ;  they  cease  to  be  violent,  in  order  to  become 
artful.  In  the  first  case,  if  it  is  the  people  who  struggle,  they  make  war  on, 
thcv  contend  with,  and  destroy  each  other;  in  the  second  case,  they  contend 
with  the  arms  of  industry,  commerce,  and  contraband.  Governments  attack, 
in  the  first  case,  by  arms  and  invasions ;  and  in  the  second  by  diplomacy.     In 
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the  first  epoch,  warriors  are  every  thing;  in  the  second,  they  are  nothing;  they 
have  not  a  very  important  part  to  play  when  negotiation,  and  not  fighting,  b 
required.  When  we  look  at  ancient  civilization,  we  observe  a  remarkable  dif* 
ference  between  the  character  of  its  manners  and  the  gentleness  of  ours.  Neither 
the  Greeks  nor  Romans  ever  regarded  this  precious  quality  in  the  light  in  which 
we  regard  it,  for  the  honor  of  European  civilization.  Those  nations  became  ener- 
vated, but  they  did  not  become  gentle ;  we  may  say  that  their  manners  were 
made  effeminate,  but  they  were  not  softened ;  for  we  see  them  make  use  of 
foroe  on  all  occasions,  when  neither  vigor  of  body  nor  energy  of  mind  was 
required.  There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  observation  than  this  peculiarity  of 
ancient  civilization,  especially  of  that  of  Rome.  Now  this  phenomenon,  which 
at  first  sight  appears  to  us  to  be  very  strange,  has  very  deep  causes.  Besides 
the  principal  of  these  causes,  which  is,  the  want  of  an  element  of  civilization 
such  as  that  which  modem  nations  have  had  in  Christian  charity,  we  shall  find 
among  the  ancients,  if  we  descend  to  the  details  of  their  social  organization, 
certain  causes  which  necessarily  hindered  this  gentleness  of  manners  being 
established  among  them. 

In  the  first  case,  slavery,  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  their  social  and 
domestic  organization,  was  an  eternal  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  this  pre- 
cious quality.  The  man  who  has  the  power  of  throwing  another  to  the  fishes, 
and  of  punishing  with  death  the  crime  of  breaking  a  glass ;  he  who  during  a 
feast,  to  gratify  his  caprice,  can  take  away  the  life  of  one  of  his  brethren ;  he 
who  can  rest  upon  a  voluptuous  couch,  surrounded  by  the  most  sumptuous  mag- 
nificence, while  he  knows  that  hundreds  of  men,  crowded  together  in  dark  vaults, 
work  incessantly  for  his  cupidity  and  his  pleasures ;  he  who  can  hear  without 
emotion  the  lamentations  of  a  crowd  of  unhappy  beings  imploring  a  morsel  of 
bread  to  pass  through  the  night's  misery  which  is  to  unite  their  labors  and 
fatigues  of  the  evening  with  those  of  the  morning,  such  a  man  may  have  effe- 
minate, but  he  cannot  have  gentle  manners ;  his  heart  may  become  enervated, 
but  it  will  not  cease  to  be  cruel.  This  was  precisely  the  situation  of  the  free 
man  in  ancient  society :  the  organization  of  which  we  have  just  stated  the  results 
was  regarded  as  indispensable ;  they  could  not  even  conceive  the  possibility  of 
any  other  order  of  things.  What  removed  this  obstacle  ?  was  it  not  the  Catholic 
Church,  by  abolishing  slavery,  afler  having  amejiorated  the  cruel  lot  of  slaves  ? 
Those  who  revert  to  Sie  15th,  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  chapters  of  this  work, 
with  the  notes  appended  to  them,  will  find  the  truth  of  this  demonstrated  by 
incontestable  reasons  and  documents. 

In  the  second  place,  the  right  of  life  and  death,  given  by  the  laws  to  the 
paternal  power,  introduced  into  families  an  element  of  severity  which  could  not 
but  produce  injurious  effects.  Happily,  the  hearte  of  fathers  were  continually 
contending  against  the  power  thus  granted  by  law  :  but  if  this  feeling  did  not 
prevent  some  deeds  the  perusal  of  which  makes  us  shudder,  must  we  not  sup- 
pose that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  cruel  scenes  constantly  reminded  the 
members  of  fiimilies  of  this  atrocious  right  with  which  the  chief  was  invested  ? 
Will  not  he  who  is  possessed  of  the  power  of  killing  with  impunity,  be  fre- 
quently hurried  into  acts  of  cruel  despotism  ?  Now  this  tyrannical  extension 
oi  the  rights  of  paternal  authority,  carried  far  beyond  the  limits  pointed  out  by 
nature,  was  taken  away  l^  the  force  of  laws  and  manners  which  were  much 
aided  by  the  influence  of  Catholicity  (see  the  24th  chap,  of  this  work).  To  the 
two  causes  which  I  have  just  pointeid  out,  may  be  added  another  perfectly  analo- 
gous, viz.  the  despotism  which  the  husband  exercised  oyer  his  wife,  and  the 
Httle  respect  which  was  paid  to  her.  Public  spectacles  were,  among  the  Romans, 
another  element  of  severity  and  cruelty.  What  could  be  expected  of  a  people 
whose  principal  amusement  is  to  look  coolly  upon  homicide— who  took  pleasure 
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in  witnessing  the  slaughter  in  the  arena  of  hundreds  of  men  fighting  agiun/it 
each  other,  or  against  wild  heasts  ? 

As  a  Spaniard,  I  feel  called  upon  here  to  insert  a  paragraph,  in  reply  to  the 
observations  which  will  be  made  against  me  on  this  point :  I  allude  to  the 
Spanish  bull-fights.  I  shall  naturally  be  asked,  Is  it  not  in  a  Christian  and 
Catholic  country  that  the  custom  of  making  men  fight  against  animals  is  pre- 
served ?  The  objection,  however  plausible  it  may  seem,  can  be  answered.  In 
the  first  place,  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  I  declare  that  this  popular  amuse* 
ment  is,  in  my  opinion,  barbarouS)  and  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  complctelj 
extirpated.  But  after  this  full  and  explicit  avowal,  let  me  be  permitted  to  make 
a  few  observations,  to  screen  the  honor  of  my  country.  In  the  first  place,  it 
must  be  remarked,  that  there  is  in  the  human  heart  a  secret  taste  for  risks  and 
dangers;  in  order  to  make  an  adventure  interesting,  it  is  necessary  that  the  hero 
should  be  encompa^^^ed  with  great  and  multiplied  perils;  if  a  history  is  to  excite 
curiosity  to  a  high  degree,  it  must  not  be  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  peaceful 
and  happy  events.  We  wish  to  find  ourselves  frequently  in  the  presence  of 
extraordinary  and  surprising  facts  ;  and,  however  unpleasant  may  be  the  avowal, 
our  hearts,  while  they  feel  the  tenderest  compassion  for  the  unfortunate,  seem 
to  require  the  contemplation  of  scenes  of  a  more  violent  and  exciting  character. 
Hence  the  taste  for  tragedies:  hence  the  love  of  scenes  in  which  the  actors 
incur  great  risks,  in  appearance  or  in  reality.  It  is  not  my  duty  here  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  this  phenomenon  ;  it  is  enough  for  me  here  to  point  out  its 
existence — to  show  foreigners  who  accuse  us  of  being  barbarians,  that  the  taste 
of  the  Spanish  people  f  jr  bull-tights  is  only  the  application  to  a  particular  ease^ 
of  an  inclination  inherent  everywhere  in  the  heart  of  man.  Those  who,  with 
respect  to  this  custom  of  the  Spanish  people,  affect  so  much  humanity,  would 
do  well  to  answer  the  following  questions :  To  what  is  owing  the  pleasure  taken 
by  the  multitude  in  every  exhibition,  when  the  actors  run  any  risk  in  one  way 
or  another  ?  W he  nee  comes  it  that  all  would  willingly  be  present  at  the 
bloodiest  battle,  if  they  could  do  so  without  danger  ?  Whence  comes  it  that 
everywhere  an  immense  multitude  assembles  to  witness  the  agonies  and  the  last 
convulsions  of  a  criminal  on  the  gibbet  ?  Whence  comes  it,  in' fine,  that  foreign- 
ers, when  at  Madrid,  render  themselves  accomplices  in  the  barbarity  of  Spa- 
niards by  assisting  at  these  bull-fights  ?  I  say  this,  not  in  any  degree  to  ex- 
cuse a  custom  which  appears  to  me  to  be  unworthy  of  a  civilized  people,  but  t-o 
show  that  in  this  point,  as  well  as  in  almost  all  that  relates  to  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple, there  are  exaggerations  which  ought  to  be  reduced  within  reasonable  limits. 
Let  us  add  an  important  observation,  which  is  the  best  excuse  that  can  be  made 
for  this  reprehensible  exhibition :  instead  of  fixing  our  attention  on  the  spectv 
cle  itself,  let  us  consider  the  evils  that  flow  from  it.  Now,  I  ask,  how  many 
men  die  in  Spain  in  bull-fights  ?  The  number  is  extremely  small,  and  alto- 
gether insignificant  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  these  spectacles }  so  that 
if  a  comparison  were  made  between  the  accidents  which  occur  in  coosequence 
of  this  amusement  and  those  that  happen  in  other  sports,  such  as  horse-races 
and  others  of  the  same  kind,  we  should  perhaps  find  that  bull-fights,  however 
bapbarous  they  may  be  in  themselves,  still  do  not  deserve  all  the  anathemas 
with  which  foreigners  have  loaded  them.  To  return  to  our  principal  object, 
how,  we  ask,  is  it  possible  to  compare  an  amusement  which,  perhaps,  may  not 
cost  the  life  of  one  man  during  many  years,  to  those  terrible  shows  in  which 
death  was  a  necessary  condition  for  the  pleasure  of  the  spectators  ?  After  the 
triumph  of  Trajan  over  the  Dacians,  the  public  games  lasted  twenty-three  daysi 
and  the  fearful  number  of  six  thousand  gladiators  was  slain.  Such  were  the  amuse- 
ments at  Rome,  not  only  of  the  populace,  but  of  the  highest  classes ;  such  were  the 
horrible  spectacles  required  by  a  people  who  added  voluptuousness  to  the  most 
Atrocious  cruelty.     This  is  a  most  convincing  proof  of  what  I  have  said,  vii. 
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tk5.t  manners  may  be  effeminate  without  being  gentle,  and  that  the  brutality 
of  an  bounded  luxury  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  instinct  of  blood-thirsty 
ferocity. 

It  is  impossible  that  such  spectacles  should  be  tolerated  among  modern  na- 
tions, however  corrupt  their  manners  may  be.  The  principle  of  charity  has 
extended  its  empire  too  universally  for  such  excesses  to  be  renewed.  This 
charity,  it  is  true,  does  not  induce  men  to  do  all  the  good  to  each  other  that 
they  ought  j  but,  at  least,  it  prevents  their  coldly  perpetrating  evil,  and  assist- 
ing quietly  at  the  slaughter  of  their  brethren  to  gratify  the  pleasure  of  the 
moment.  Christianity,  at  its  birth,  cast  into  society  the  seed  of  this  aversion 
to  homicide.  Who  is  not  aware  of  the  repugnance  of  Christians  for  the  shows 
of  the  Gentiles — ^a  repugnance  prescribed  and  kept  alive  by  the  admonitions  of 
the  early  pastors  of  the  Church  ?  It  was  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  Christian 
charity  prohibited  the  being  present  at  games  where  homicide  formed  part  of 
the  spectacle.  "  As  for  us,"  said  one  of  the  apologists  of  the  early  ages,  **  we  make 
little  difference  between  committing  murder  and  seeing  it  committed."  (21) 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  MANNERS  BY  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Modern  society  ought,  it  would  seem,  to  be  distinguished  for  severity  and 
cruelty,  since  it  was  formed  from  that  of  the  Romans  and  barbarians,  from  both 
of  whom  it  should  have  inherited  these  qualities.  Who  is  not  aware  of  the  fierce 
mumers  of  th^ northern  barbarians?  The  historians  of  that  time  have  left  us 
stat^menta  that  make  us  shudder  when  we  read  them.  It  was  believed  that  the 
enil  of  the  world  was  at  hand  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  excusable  to  consider  the  last 
citastrophe  as  near,  when  so  many  other  melancholy  ones  had  already  been 
heaped  upon  humanity.  The  imagination  cannot  figure  to  itself  what  would 
have  happened  to  the  world  at  this  crisis,  if  Christianity  had  not  existed.  Even 
supposing  that  society  would  have  been  organized  anew  under  one  form  or 
another,  it  is  certain  that  private  and  public  relations  would  have  remained  in  a 
stiite  of  lamentable  disorder,  and  that  legislation  would  have  been  unjust  and 
inhuman.  Thus  the  influence  of  the  Church  on  civil  legislation  was  an  inesti- 
mable benefiit ;  thus  even  the  power  of  the  clergy  in  temporal  things  was  one 
of  the  greatest  safeguards  of  the  highest  interests  of  society. 

Attacks  are  often  made  upon  this  temporal  power  of  the  clergy  and  this  in- 
flueuoe  of  the  Church  in  worldly  affairs.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  this  power  and  influence  were  brought  about  by  the  very 
nature  of  things ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  natural,  and,  consequently,  to  assail 
them  is  to  declaim  in  vain  against  the  force  of  events,  of  which  no  man  could 
hinder  the  realization.  This  power  and  influence,  besides,  were  legitimate ;  for 
when  society  is  in  danger,  nothing  can  be  more  legitimate  than  that  that  which 
can  save  it  should  save  it.  Now,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  the  Church  alone 
could  save  society.  The  Church,  which  is  not  an  abstract  being,  but  a  real  and 
substantial  society,  acted  upon  civil  society  by  real  and  substantial  means.  If 
the  purely  material  interests  of  society  were  in  question,  the  minister  of  the 
Church  ought,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  take  part  in  the  direction  of  those 
interests.  These  reflections  are  so  natural  and  simple,  that  their  truth  must  be 
Been  by  good  sense.  All  those  who  know  any  thing  of  history  are  now  gene- 
rally agreed  on  this  point ;  and  if  we  are  not  aware  how  much  it  generally 
costs  the  human  mind  to  enter  upon  the  path  of  truth,  and,  above  all,  how 
much*  bad  faith  there  has  been  in  the  examination  of  these  questions,  we 
shall  have  a  difficulty  in  understanding  that  so  much  time  should  have  been 
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reqnired  to  bring  the  worid  to  agree  on  a  thing  which  is  apparent  to  those 
who  read  history.  Bat  let  as  retom  to  oar  subject.  This  extraordinary 
mixture  of  the  cruelty  of  a  cultivated  but  corrupted  people  with  the  atrocious 
ferocity  of  a  barbarous  one,  proud  of  its  triumphs,  and  intoxicated  with 
blood  during  long  wars,  placed  in  European  society  a  germ  of  severity  and 
cruelty  which  fermented  there  for  ages,  and  the  remains  of  which  we  find 
at  a  late  period.  The  precept  of  Christian  charity  was  in  men's  heads,  but 
Roman  cruelty  and  barbarian  ferocity  still  prevailed  in  their  hearts;  ideas 
wisre  pure  and  beneficent,  since  they  proceeded  from  a  religion  of  love,  but  they 
encountered  a  terrible  resistance  in  the  habits,  manners,  institutions,  and  laws, 
for  all  these  were  more  or  less  disQgured  by  the  two  mixed  principles  which  I 
have  just  pointed  out.  If  we  reflect  upon  the  constant  and  obstinate  struggle 
between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  elements  which  contended  with  her,  we 
shall  clearly  see  that  Christian  ideas  could  never  have  prevailed  in  legislation 
and  manners,  if  Christianity  had  been  a  religious  idea  abandoned  to  human 
caprice,  as  Protestants  imagine ;  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  be  realized  in  a  pow* 
erfnl  institution,  in  a  strongly  constituted  society,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Church,  I  will 
point  out  some  of  the  regulations  which  she  made  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
manners.  Private  animosities  were  very  violent  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak; 
and  right  was  decided  by  force,  and  the  world  was  threatened  with  becoming  the 
patrimony  of  the  strongest.  Public  law  did  not  exist,  or  was  hurried  away  and 
confounded  by  outrages  which  its  feeble  hand  could  never  prevent  or  repress  ; 
it  was  altogether  powerless  in  rendering  manners  pacific,  and  in  subjecting  men 
to  reason  and  justice.  Then  we  see  that  the  Church,  besides  the  instruction 
and  the  general  admonitions  inseparable  from  her  sacred  missipn,  adopted  at 
that  time  certain  measures  calculated  to  restrain  the  torrent  of  violence  which 
ravaged  and  destroyed  every  thing.  The  Council  of  Aries,  celebrated  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  between  443  and  452,  ordains,  in  its  50th  canon, 
that  the  Church  should  be  interdicted  to  those  who  have  public  animosities, 
until  they  were  reconciled.  The  Council  of  Angers,  celebrated  in  453,  pro- 
BcnbcB,  by  its  3d  canon,  acts  of  violence  and  mutilation.  The  Council  of  Agde, 
in  Languedoc,  celebrated  in  506,  ordains,  in  its  31st  canon,  that  enemies  who 
would  not  be  reconciled  should  be  admonished  by  the  priests,  and  excommuni- 
cated if  they  did  not  follow  their  apostolical  counsels. 

The  Franks  at  that  time  had  the  custom  of  going  armed,  and  they  always 
entered  the  churches  with  their  arms.  It  will  be  understood  that  such  a  custom 
must  have  produced  great  evils ;  the  house  of  prayer  was  often  converted  into 
an  arena  of  blood  and  vengeance.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  the 
Council  of  Chalons-Bur-Saone,  in  its  17th  canon,  pronounces  excommunication 
against  all  laymen  who  excite  tumults,  or  draw  their  swords  to  strike  any  one 
in  the  churches  or  in  their  precincts.  Thus,  we  see  the  prudence  and  foresight 
which  dictated  the  29th  canon  of  the  third  Council  of  Orleans,  celebrated  in 
588,  which  forbids  any  one  to  be  present  at  mass  or  vespers,  armed.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  the  uniformity  of  design  and  plan  pursued  by  the  Chnroh. 
In  countries  the  most  distant  from  each  other,  and  at  times  when  commonica* 
tion  could  not  be  frequent,  we  find  regulations  analogous  to  those  which  we 
have  pointed  out.  The  Council  of  Lerida,  held  in  546,  ordains,  by  its  7th 
canon,  that  he  who  shall  have  sworn  not  to  be  reconciled  with  his  enemy,  shall 
be  deprived  of  the  participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  until  he 
has  done  penance  for  his  oath  and  been  reconciled. 

Centuries  passed  away,  acts  of  violence  continued,  the  precept  of  fraternal 
charity,  which  obliges  us  to  love  even  our  enemies,  always  met  with  open 
resistance  in  the  harsh  character  and  fierce  passions  of  the  descendants  ot  the 
bfirbarians;  but  the  Church  did  not  cease  to  preach  the  divine  comnumd;  she 
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eontinoaily  inculcated  and  labored  to  render  it  efficaoiooa  by  means  of  spiritual 
penalties.     More  than  four  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  the  celebration  of 
the  Council  of  Aries,  where  we  have  seen  the  church  forbidden  to  those  who 
were  openly  at  variance^  we  then  see  the  Council  of  Worms,  held  in  868,  pro- 
nouncing, in  its  4lBt  canon,  excommunication  against  enemies  who  refused  to 
he  reconciled.     It  will  suffice  to  have  some  idea  of  the  disorders  of  that  time, 
to  know  whether  it  was  possible  to  appease  the  yiolenoe  of  animosities  during 
this  long  period.     One  would  fancy  that  the  Church  would  have  been  wearied 
of  inculcating  a  precept  which  the  unhappy  state  of  circumstances  so  often 
rendered  fruitless;  but  such  was  not  the  case:  she  continued  to  speak  as  she 
had  spoken  for  ages;  she  never  lost  her  confidence  that  her  words  would  pro- 
duce fruit  in  the  present,  and  would  be  productive  in  the  future.     Such  is  her 
system;  one  would  think  that  she  heard  these  words  constantly  repeated,  ''Cry 
out,  cry  out  without  ceasing;  raise  thy  voice  like  a  trumpet."    It  is  then  that  she 
triumphs  over  all  resistance;  when  she  cannot  exert  her  power  over  the  will  of  a 
nation,  she  makes  her  voice  heard  with  indefatigable  diligence  in  the  sanctuary. 
There  she  assembles  seven  thousand  who  have  not  bent  the  knee  to  Baal;  and 
while  she  endeavors  to  confirm  them  in  faith  and  good  works,  she  protests,  in 
the  name  of  God,  against  those  who  resist  the  Holy  Spirit.     Let  us  imagine 
that,  amid  the  dissipation  and  distraction  of  a  populous  city,  we  enter  a  sacred 
place,  where  seriousness  and  moderation  reign,  in  the  bosom  of  silence  and 
religious  retirement;  there  a  minister  of  the  sanctuary,  surrounded  by  a  chosen 
number  of  the  faithful,  utters  from  time  to  time  some  serious  and  solemn  words. 
This  is.  the  personification  of  the  Church  in  times  disastrous  from  weakened 
Mth  and  corrupted  morals.     One  of  the  rules  of  conduct  of  the  Catholic  Church 
has  been,  not  to  bend  before  the  powerful.     When  she  has  proclaimed  a  law, 
she  has  proclaimed  it  for  all,  without  distinction  of  rank.     In  the  time  of  the 
power  of  those  petty  tyrants,  who,  under  different  names,  persecuted  the  people, 
this  conduct  of  the  Church  contributed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  to  render  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  popular;  for  nothing  was  more  likely  to  make  a  law  tolerable 
to  the  people  than  to  show  that  it  appued  to  nobles,  and  even  to  kings.     In  the 
times  of  which  we  speak,  hatred  and  violence  among  plebeians  were  severely 
proscribed;  but  the  same  law  extended  to  great  men  and  to  royalty.    A  short 
time  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  England,  we  find  a  very  curious 
example  in  that  country,  applicable  to  this  question.     It  is  nothing  less  than 
excommunication  pronounced  against  three  kings  in  the  same  year,  and  in  the 
same  town;  all  these  were  compelled  by  the  Councils  to  do  penance  for  the 
crimes  which  they  had  committed.     The  town  of  Llandaff,  in  Wales,  within  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Canterbury,  witnessed  the  celebration  of  three  Councils,  in 
the  year  560.     In  the  first,  Monric,  king  of  G-lamorgan,  was  exeommunicated 
for  having  put  to  death  King  Cin^ha,  although  he  had  sworn  the  peace  on  the 
Bacred  relics;  in  the  second.  King  Morcant  was  excommunicated  for  having 
put  to  death  Friac,  his  uncle,  in  whose  favor  he  had  equally  sworn  the  peace ; 
in  the  third,  King  Guidnert  was  excommunicated  for  having  put  to  death  his 
brother,  the  competitor  for  the  throne. 

Thus,  these  barbarian  chiefe,  just  changed  into  kings,,  and  prone  to  slaughter, 
ue  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  authonly  of  a  superior  power,  and  to  expiate 
by  penance  the  murder  of  their  relatives  and  the  violation  of  sacred  engage- 
inents;  it  is  useless  to  point  out  how  much  this  must  have  contributed  to  uie 
improvement  of  manners.  ''It  was  easy,"  the  enemies  of  the  Church  will  sav 
—those  who  endeavor  to  lower  the  merit  of  her  actfr— ''it  was  easy  to  prea<m 
gentleness  of  manners,  to  impose  the  observance  of  divine  precepts  on  chiefii 
whose  power  was  limited,  and  who  had  only  the  name  of  kings;  it  was  easy  t» 
linage  those  petty  barbarian  chiefs,  who,  rendered  fanatical  by  a  religion  ^ 
which  they  understood  nothing,  humbly  bowed  before  the  first  priest  who  ven- 
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tared  to  menace  them  on  the  part  of  God.  But  of  what  importance  was  that? 
What  influence  could  it  have  on  the  course  of  great  events?  The  history  of 
European  civilization  presents  a  vast  theatre,  where  events  must  be  studied  on 
a  large  scale,  and  where  none  but  the  most  important  soenes  exercised  anj 
influence  on  the  spirit  of  nations."  Let  us  observe,  that  these  petty  barbarian 
kings  were  the  origin  of  the  principal  families  which  now  occupy  the  most  im- 
portant thrones  of  the  world.  To' place  the  germ  of  real  civilization  in  their 
hearts,  was  to  graft  the  tree  which  was  one  day  to  overshadow  the  earth.  But 
without  staying  to  show  the  futility  of  such  reasoning,  and  as  our  opponents 
desire  great  scenes  capable  of  influencing  European  manners  on  a  large  scale, 
let  us  open  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  first  ages,  and  we  shall  soon  find  a 
page  which  redounds  to  the  eternal  honor  of  Catholicity.  The  whole  of  the 
known  world  was  subject  to  an  emperor,  whose  name,  then  universally  vene- 
rated, will  continue  to  be  respected  by  the  remotest  posterity.  In  an  important 
city,  the  rebellious  inhabitants  put  to  death  the  commander  of  the  garrison;  the 
emperor,  transported  with  anger,  orders  them  to  be  exterminated.  Returning 
to  himself,  he  revokes  the  order;  but  it  was  too  late,  the  order  was  executed, 
and  thousands  of  victims  had  been  involved  in  the  horrible  carnage;  at  the 
news  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe,  a  bishop  quits  the  court  of  the  emperor, 
leaves  the  city,  and  writes  to  him  in  this  grave  language:  ''I  dare  not  oflfer  the 
sacrifice  if  you  attempt  to  be  present  «t  it;  the  blood  of  one  innocent  pors4m 
would  suffice  to  forbid  me;  how  much  more  the  massacre  of  a  large  number." 
The  emperor,  confident  in  his  power,  takes  no  notice  of  this  letter,  and  goes 
towards  the  church.  When  he  arrives  at  the  door,  he  finds  himself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  venerable  man,  who,  with  a  grave  and  stern  countenance,  stops  him 
and  forbids  him  to  enter  the  church.  **Thoa  hast  imitated  David  in  crime/' 
he  says,  '^  imitate  him  also  in  penance."  The  emperor  yields,  humbles  himself, 
and  submits  to  the  regulations  of  the  bishop,  and  religion  and  humanity  gain 
an  immortal  triumph.  This  unhappy  city  was  Thessalonica ;  the  emperor  was 
Theodosius;  the  prelate  was  St.  Ambrose,  Archbishop  of  Milan. 

We  find  face  to  face,  in  this  sublime  fact,  force  and  justice  personified. 
Justice  triumphs  over  force ;  but  why  ?  Because  he  who  represents  justicti^, 
represents  it  in  the  name  of  Heaven ;  because  the  sacred  vestments  and  the 
imposing  attitude  of  the  man  who  stops  the  emperor  reminds  Theodosius  of  rhe 
divine  mission  of  the  holy  bishop,  and  of  the  office  which  he  holds  in  the  sacred 
ministry.  Put  a  philosopher  in  the  place  of  the  bishop,  and  tell  him  to  arrest 
the  proud  culprit  by  an  injunction  of  doing  penance,  and  you  will  see  whether 
human  wisdom  can  do  as  much  as  the  Catholic  priest  speaking  in  the  name  of 
God.  Put,  if  you  please,  a  bishop  of  the  Church,  who  has  acknowledged  spi* 
ritual  supremacy  in  the  civil  power,  and  you  will  see  whether  in  his  mouth 
words  have  the  same  effect  in  obtaining  so  glorious  a  triumph.  The  spirit  of 
the  Church  was  always  the  same ;  her  arms  were  always  directed  towards  the 
same  end ;  her  language  was  alwavs  equally  strict,  equally  strong,  whether  she 
spoke  to  the  Roman  plebeian  or  a  barbarian,  whether  she  addressed  her  admoni- 
tions to  a  patrician  of  the  empire  or  to  a  noble  German.  She  was  no  more 
afraid  of  the  purple  of  the  CsBsars  than  of  the  frowns  of  the  long-haired  kings. 
The  power  which  she  possessed  during  the  middle  ages  was  not  exclusiveiy 
owing  to  her  having  preserved  alone  the  light  of  science  and  the  principles  of 
government ;  but  it  was  also  owing  to  the  invincible  firmness,  which  no  resist- 
ance and  no  attack  could  destroy.  What  would  Protestantism  have  effected  in 
such  difficult  and  dangerous  circumstances?  Without  authority,  without  a 
centre  of  action,  without  security  for  her  own  faith,  without  confidence  in  her 
resources,  what  means  would  she  have  had  to  assist  her  in  restraining  the  tor- 
rent of  violence — that  impetuous  torrent,  which,  after  having  inundated  the 
world,  was  about  to  destroy  the  remains  of  ancient  civiiiaatioa,  and  opposed  to 
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all  attempts  at  social  reorganization  an  obstacle  almost  insurmountable? 
Catholicity^  with  its  ardent  faith,  its  powerful  authority,  its  undivMed  unity, 
its  well-corapacted  hierarchy,  was  able  to  undertake  the  lofty  enterprise  of  im- 
proving manners ;  and  it  brought  to  the  undertaking  that  ponstaney  which  is 
inspired  by  conscious  strength,  and  that  boldness  which  animates  a  mind  secure 
of  triumph. 

We  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  the  conduct  of  the  Church,  in  her  mis- 
sion of  improving  manners,  always  brought  her  into  collision  with  force.  We 
also  see  her  employ  indirect  means,  limit  her  demands  to  what  she  could  obtain, 
and  ask  for  as  little,  in  order  to  obtain  as  much  as  possible.  In  a  capitulary 
of  Charlemagne,  given  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  813,  and  consisting  of  twenty-six 
articles,  which  are  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  confirmation  and  riswnii  of  the 
five  Councils  held  a  little  before  in  Franco,  we  find  in  an  appendix  of  two  arti- 
cles the  method  of  proceeding  judicially  against  those  who,  under  pretext  of  the 
right  called  faidciy  excited  tumults  on  Sundays,  holidays,  and  also  working 
days.  We  have  already  seen  above  that  they  had  recourse  to  the  holy  relics, 
to  give  greater  authority  to  the  oaths  of  peace  and  friendship  taken  by  kings 
towards  each  other — an  august  act,  in  which  Heaven  was  invoked  to  prevent 
the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  establish  peace  on  earth.  We  see  in  the  capitulary 
which  we  have  just  quoted,  that  the  respect  for  Sundays  and  holidays  was  made 
use  of  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of  the  barbarous  custom,  which  authorized 
the  relations  of  a  murdered  man  to  avenge  his  death  in  the  blood  of  the  murderer. 
The  deplorable  state  of  European  society  at  that  time  is  vividly  painted  by  the 
means  which  the  ecclesiastical  power  was  compelled  to  use,  to  diminish  in  some 
degree  the  disasters  occasioned  by  the  prevailing  violence.  Not  to  attack,  not 
to  maltreat  any  one,  not  to  have  recourse  to  force  to  obtain  reparation  or  to 
gnitify  a  desire  of  vengeance,  appears  to  us  to  be  so  just,  so  reasonable,  and  so 
natural,  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  another  way  of  acting.  If,  now,  a  law 
were  promulgated,  to  forbid  one  to  attack  one's  enemy  on  such  or  such  a  day, 
at  such  or  such  an  hour,  it  would  appear  to  us  the  height  of  folly  and  extrava- 
gance. But  it  was  not  so  at  that  time;  such  prohibitions  were  made  continu- 
ally, not  in  obscure  hamlets,  but  in  great  towns,  in  very  numerous  assemblies, 
when  bishops  were  present  in  hundreds,  and  where  counts,  dukes,  princes,  and 
kings  were  gathered  together.  This  law,  by  which  authority  was  glad  to  make 
the  principles  of  justice  respected,  at  least  on  certain  days, — principally  on  the 
great  solemnities, — ^this  law,  which  now  would  appear  to  us  so  strange,  was,  in 
a  certain  way,  and  for  a  long  period,  one  of  the  chief  points  of  public  and  pri- 
vate law  in  Europe.  It  will  be  understood  that  I  allude  to  the  truce  of  God,  a 
privilege  of  peace  very  necessary  at  that  time,  as  we  see  it  very  often  renewed 
m  various  countries.  Of  all  that  I  might  say  on  this  point,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  selecting  a  few  of  the  decisions  of  Councils  at  the  time.  The 
Council  of  Tubuza,  in  the  diocese  of  Elne,  in  Roussillon,  held  by  Guifred, 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  in  1041,  established  the  truce  of  God,  from  the  even- 
ing of  Friday  until  Monday  morning.  Nobody  during  that  time  could  take 
any  thing  by  force,  or  revenge  any  injury,  or  require  any  pledge  in  surety. 
Those  who  violated  this  decree  were  liable  to  the  same  legal  composition  as  if 
they  had  merited  death;  in  default  of  which,  they  were  excommunicated  and 
banished  from  the  country. 

The  practice  of  this  ecclesiastical  regulation  was  considered  so  advantageous, 
that  many  other  Councils  were  held  in  France  during  the  same  year,  on  the 
same  subject.  Moreover,  care  was  taken  frequently  to  repeat  the  obligation,  as 
we  see  by  the  Council  of  Saint  Gilles,  in  Languedoc,  held  in  1042,  and  by  that 
of  Narbonne,  held  in  1045.  In  spite  of  these,  repeated  efforts  did  not  obtain 
^  the  desired  fruit;  this  is  indicated  by  the  changes  which  we  observe  in  the 
TcgulationB  of  the.  law.    Thus  we  see  that,  in  the  year  1047,  the  truce  of  God 
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was  fixed  for  a  less  time  than  in  1041 ;  the  Council  of  Telugis,  in  the  same 
diocese  of  £lne,  held  in  1047,  only  ordains  that  it  is  forbidden  to  any  one  in 
all  the  comti  of  Roussillon  to  attack  his  enemy  between  the  hours  of  none  on 
Sunday  and  prime  on  Monday ;  the  law  was  then  much  less  extensive  than  in 
104 ly  when,  as  we 'have  seen,  the  truce  of  God  was  extended  from  Friday  even- 
ing till  Monday  morning.  We  find  in  the  same  Council  a  remarkable  regula- 
tion, the  object  of  which  was  to  preserve  from  all  attack  men  who  were  going 
to  church  or  returning  from  it,  or  who  were  accompanying  women.  In  1054, 
the  truce  of  God  had  gained  ground;  we  see  it  extended,  Jiot  only  from  Friday 
evening  till  Monday  morning  after  sunrise,  but  over  considerable  periods  of  the 
year.  Thus  we  see  that  the  Council  of  Narbonne,  held  by  Archbishop  Gui&ed, 
in  1045,  after  having  included  in  the  truce  of  God  the  time  from  Friday  even- 
ing till  Monday  morning,  declares  it  obligatory  during  the  following  periods: 
from  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  till  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany ;  from  Quin- 
quagesima  Sunday  till  the  octave  of  Easter;  from  the  Sunday  preceding  the 
Ascension  till  the  octave  of  Pentecost;  the  festival  days  of  Our  Lady,  of  St. 
Peter,  of  St.  Laurence,  of  St.  Michael,  of  All  Saints,  of  St.  Martin,  of  St  Just 
and  Pasteur,  titularies  of  the  Church  of  Narbonne,  and  all  fasting  days,  under* 
pain  of  anathema  and  perpetual  banishment.  The  same  Council  gives  some 
other  regulations,  so  beautiful  that  we  cannot  pass  them  over  in  silence,  when 
we  are  engaged  in  showing  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  improving 
manners.  The  9th  canon  forbids  the  cutting  of  olive-trees;  a  reason  for  it  in 
given,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  jurists,  will  not  appear  sufficiently  general  or  ade- 
quate, but  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  is  a  beautiful  symbol 
of  the  beneficial  influence  exercised  over  society  by  religion.  This  is  the  rea- 
son given  by  the  Council :  '^  It  is,''  it  says,  '^  that  the  olive-trees  may  fumiA 
maMerfor  the  holy  chrirnn,  and  feed  the  lamps  that  bfiam  in  the  ckwrchesJ*  Such 
a  reason  was  sure  to  produce  more  efieot  than  any  that  could  be  drawn  from 
Ulpian  and  Justinian.  It  is  ordained  in  the  10th  canon  that  shepherds  and 
their  flocks  shall  enjoy  at  all  times  the  security  of  the  truce;  the  same  favor  is 
extended  by  the  11th  canon  to  all  houses  within  thirty  paces  of  the  churches. 
The  18  th  canon  forbids  those  who  have  a  suit,  to  take  any  active  steps,  to  com- 
mit the  least  violence,  until  the  cause  has  been  judged  in  presence  of  the  bishop 
and  lord  of  the  place.  The  other  canons  forbid  the  robbing  of  merchants  and 
pilgrims,  and  the  commission  of  wrong  against  any  one,  under  pain  of  being 
separated  from  the  Church,  if  the  crime  be  committed  during  the  time  of  the 
truce. 

In  proportion  as  we  advuice  in  the  11th  century,  we  see  the  salutary  praotiee 
of  the  truce  of  God  more  and  more  inculcated;  the  Popes  interpose  tlieir 
authority  in  its  favor.  At  the  Council  of  Gironne,  held  by  Cardinal  Hugaes- 
le-Blanc,  in  1068,  the  truce  of  God  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Alexander 
II.,  under  pain  of  excommunication;  the  Council  held  in  1080,  at  lillebonne, 
in  Normandy,  gives  us  reason  to  suppose  that  the  truce  was  then  generally 
established,  since  it  ordains,  by  its  first  canon  to  bishops  and  lords,  to  take 
care  that  it  was  observed,  and  to  inflict  on  offenders  against  it  censures  and 
other  penalties.  In  the  year  1093,  the  Council  of  l^ja,  in  Apulia^  held 
by  Urban  II.,  continues  tne  truce  of  God.  To  judge  of  die  extent  ii  this 
canonical  regulation,  we  should  know  that  this  Council  consisted  of  sixty«five 
bishops.  The  number  was  much  greater  at  the  Council  of  Clermont,  in  Au- 
verffne,  held  by  the  same  Urban  11.,  in  1095;  it  reckoned  no  less  than  (liirieen 
4HEie£bishops,  two  hundred  and  twenty  bishops,  and  a  great  number  of  abbots. 
The  first  canon  of  this  Coundl  confirms  the  truce  for  Thursday,  Friday,  Satur« 
day,  and  Sunday ;  it  wishes,  moreover,  that  it  should  be  observed  on  all  the 
days  of  the  week,  with  respect  to  monks,  clergy,  and  women.  The  canons  29 
aind  30  ordain,  tiiat  if  a  man  pursued  by  an  enemy  take  refuge  near  a  crossy  he 
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should  be  in  safety,  as  if  he  had  found  asylum  in  a  church.  The  BuUirae  sign 
of  redemption,  after  'having  given  salvation  to  the  world,  by  drinking  on  Cal- 
vary the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  had  already  proved  a  refuge,  during  the  sack 
of  Rome,  to  those  who  fled  from  the  fury  of  the  barbarians;  centuries  later,  we 
find  it  erected  on  the  roads,  to  save  the  unfortunate,  who,  by  embracing  it, 
escaped  their  enemies,  who  were  thus  deterred  from  vengeance. 

The  Council  of  Rouen,  held  in  1096,  extending  still  further  the  benefit  of 
the  truce,  ordains  the  observance  of  it  from  the  Sunday  before  Ash  Wednesday 
till  the  second  feast  after  the  oetave  of  Pentecost,  from  sunset  on  Wednesday 
preceding  Advent  to  the  octave  of  Epiphany,  and  every  week  from  Friday  after 
sunset  till  the  Monday  following  at  sunrise ;  in  fine,  on  all  the  feasts  and  vi^ls 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  Apostles.  The  2d  canon  of  the  same  Council  secures 
perpetual  peace  to  all  clergy,  monks,  and  nuns,  to  women,  to  pilgrims,  to  mer- 
chants and  their  servants,  to  oxen  and  horses  of  labor,  to  carmen  and  laborers ; 
it  gives  the  same  privileges  to  all  lands  that  belong  to  sacred  institutions }  all 
such  persons,  animals,  and  lands  are  protected  from  the  attacks  of  pillage  and 
all  kinds  of  violence.  At  this  time  the  law  felt  itself  stronger;  it' could  now 
call  for  obedience  in  a  firmer  tone ;  we  see,  indeed,  that  the  third  canon  of  the 
same  Council  enjoins  upon  all  who  have  reached  the  age  of  twelve,  to  engage 
by  oath  to  observe  the  truce ;  in  the  fourth  canon,  all  who  refuse  to  take  this 
oath  are  excommunicated.  Some  years  after,  in  1115,  the  truce,  instead  of 
comprising  certain  stated  parts  of  the  year,  embraces  whole  years ;  the  Council 
of  Troja  in  Apulia,  held,  in  that  year  by  Pope  Pascal,  establishes  the  truce 
for  three  years. 

The  Popes  pursued  with  ardor  the  work  thus  commenced ;  they  sanctioned  it 
with  their  authority,  and  extended  the  observance  of  the  truce  by  means  of 
their  influence,  then  universal  and  powerful  over  all  Europe.  Although  the 
truce  was  apparently  only  a  testimony  of  respect  paid  to  religion  by  the  violent 
passions,  which,  in  her  favor,  consented  to  suspend  their  hostilities,  it  was,  in 
reality,  a  triumph  of  right  over  might,  and  one  of  the  most  admirable  devices 
Qver  used  to  improve  the  manners  of  a  barbarous  people.  •  The  man  who,  during 
four  days  of  the  week,  and  during  long  periods  of  the  year,  was  compelled  to 
suspend  the  exercise  of  force,  was  necessarily  led  to  more  gentle  manners ;  he 
must,  in  the  end,  entirely  renounce  it.  The  difficulty  is  not,  to  convince  a  man 
that  he  does  ill,  but  to  make  him  lose  the  habit  of  doing  so ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  habits  are  engendered  by  the  repetition  of  acts,  and  are  lost  when 
they  cease  for  a  time.  Nothing  is  more  pleasing  to  the  Christian  soul  than  to 
sec  the  Popes  laboring  to  maintain  and  extend  this  truce.  They  renew  the 
command  of  it  with  a  power  the  more  efficacious  and  universal  according  to  the 
number  of  bishops  who  assist  at  the  Councils  where  their  supreme  authority 
presides.  At  the  Council  of  Rheims,  opened  by  Pope  Calixtus  II.  in  person, 
in  1119,  a  decree  confirming  the  truce  is  promulgated.  Thirteen  archbishops^ 
more  tha^  two  hundred  bishops,  and  a  great  number  of  abbots  and  ecclesiastics, 
distinguished  for  their  rank,  assisted  at  this  Council.  The  same  command  is 
renewed  at  the  Greneral  Council  of  Lateran,  held  under  the  care  of  the  same 
Pontiff,  Calixtus  II.,  in  1128.  There  were  assembled  more  than  three  hundred 
archbishops  and  bishops,  and  more  than  six  hundred  abbots.  In  1130,  the 
Council  of  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  held  by  Innocent  II.,  insists  on  the  same 
point,  and  repeats  the  regulations  concerning  the  observance  of  the  truce.  The 
Council  of  Avignon,  held  in  1209,  by  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Riez,  and  Milon,  notary 
of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  both  legates  of  the  Holy  See,  confirms  the  laws  before 
enarted  on  the  subject  of  the  peace  and  the  truce,  and  condemns  the  rebellious 
who  dare  to  infringe  them.  In  the  year  1215,  at  the  Council  of  Montpellier, 
ttss<>iubled  by  Robert  de  Cour9on,  and  presided  over  by  Cardinal  Benavent,  in 
hid  office  as  legate  of  the  province,  all  the  regulations  established  at  different 
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times  for  tlie  public  safety,  and  more  recently  to  8?crire  peace  between  lord  ami 
lord,  and  town  and  town,  are  renewed  and  confirmed. 

Those  who  have  regarded  the  intervention  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  in  civil 
affairs  as  a  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  public  authority,  should  tell  us  how  it 
is  possible  to  usurp  that  which  does  not  exist,  and  how  a  power  which  is  unable 
to  exercise  the  authority  which  ought  to  belong  to  it,  can  reasonably  complain 
when  that  authority  passes  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  forte  and  skill  to 
make  use  of  it.  At  that  time,  the  public  authority  did  not  at  all  complain  of 
these  pretended  usurpations.  Governments  and  nations  looked  upon  them  as 
just  and  legitimate ;  for,  as  we  have  said  above,  they  were  natural  and  neces- 
sary, they  were  brought  about  by  the  force  of  events,  they  were  the  result  of 
the  situation  of  affairs.  Certainly,  it  would  now  seem  extraordinary  to  see 
bishops  provide  for  the  security  of  roads,  publish  edicts  against  incendiaries^ 
against  robbers,  against  thoise  who  cut  down  olive-trees  and  commit  other  inju- 
ries  of  the  kind ;  but,  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  this  proceeding  was  very 
natural,  and  more,  it  was  necessary.  Thanks  to  the  care  of  the  Church,  to  that 
'.  ioeeesast  solicitude  which  has  been  since  so  inconsiderately  blamed,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  social  edifice,  in  which  we  now  dwell  in  peace,  were  laid }  an  organ- 
ization was  realized  which  would  have  been  impossible  without  the  influence  of 
religion  and  the  action  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  If  you  wish  to  know  whe- 
ther any  fact  of  which  you  have  to  judge  is  the  result  of  the  nature  of  things, 
or  the  fruit  of  well  contrived  combinations,  observe  the  manner  in  which  it 
appears,  the  places  where  it  takes  its  rise,  the  times -which  witness  its  appear- 
ance ;  and  if  you  shall  find  it  reproduced  at  once  in  places  far  distant  from  each 
other,  by  men  who  can  have  had  no  concert,  be  assured  that  it  is  not  the  result 
of  human  contrivance,  but  of  the  force  of  events.  These  conditions  are  found 
united  in  a  palpable  manner  in  the  action  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  on  public 
affairs.  Open  the  Councils  of  those  time^>,  and  everywhere  the  same  facts  meet 
your  eyes;  thus,  to  quote  a  few  examples,  the  Council  of  Palentia,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Leon,  held  in  1129,  decrees,  in  its  12th  canon,  exile  or  seclusion  in  a 
monastery,  against  those  who  attack  the  clergy,  monks,  merchants,  pilgrims,  and 
women.  Let  us  pass  into  France ;  the  Council  of  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  held 
in  1130,  pronounces,  in  its  13th  canon,  excommunication  against  incendiaries. 
In  1157,  the  Council  of  Rheims,  in  the  3d  canon,  orders  to  be  respected^ 
during  war,  the  persons  of  the  clergy,  of  monks,  women,  travellers,  laborers, 
and  vine-dressers.  Let  us  pass  into  Italy;  the  11th  Council  of  Lateran,  a 
General  Council,  convoked  in  1179,  forbids,  in  its  22d  canon,  to  maltreat  or 
disturb  monks,  clergy,  pilgrims,  merchants,  peasants,  either  travelling  or  engaged 
in  the  labors  of  agriculture,  and  animals  laboring  in  the  fields.  In  its  24th 
canon,  the  same  Council  excommunicates  those  who  make  slaves  of,  or  rob. 
Christians  on  voyages  of  commerce,  or  for  other  lawful  purposes ;  those  who 
plunder  the  shipwrecked  are  subjected  to  the  same  penalty,  unless  they  make 
restitution.  Let  us  go  to  England ;  there  the  Council  of  Oxford,  held  in  1222, 
by  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  forbids,  by  its  20th  canon,  any 
one  to  have  robbers  in  their  service.  In  Sweden,  the  Council  of  Arbogen,  held 
in  1396,  by  Henry,  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  directs,  by  its  5th  canon,  that  church- 
burial  shall  be  refused  to  pirates,  ravishers,  incendiaries,  highway  robbers,  op- 
pressors of  the  poor,  and  other  malefactors;  so  that  in  all  parts,  and  at  the  same 
periods,  we  see  the  same  fact  appear,  viz.  the  Church  struggling  against  in  jus* 
tice  and  violence,  and  endeavoring  to  substitute  in  their  stead  the  empire  of  law 
and  justice. 

In  what  spirit  must  they  read  the  history  of  the  Church,  who  do  not  feel  the 
beauty  of  the  picture  presented  to  us  by  the  multitude  of  regulations,  scarcely 
indicated  here,  all  tending  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong  ?  The  clergy 
ftnd  monksi  on  account  of  the  weakness  consequent  on  their  peaceful  profesaioni 
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find  in  the  canons  which  we  have  just  quoted  peculiar  protection ;  but  the  same 
is  granted  to  females,  to  pilgrims^  to  merchants,  to  villagers,  travelling,  or  en- 
gaged in  rural  labors,  and  to  beasts  of  labor — in  a  word,  to  all  that  is  weak ; 
and  observe,  that  this  protection  is  not  a  mere  passing  effort  of  generosity,  but 
a  6}iitem  practised  in  widely  different  places,  continued  for  centuries,  developed 
and  applied  by  all  the  means  that  charity  suggests — ^a  system  inexhaustible  in 
resources  and  contrivances,  both  in  producing  good  and  in  preventing  evil.  And 
surely  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Church  was  influenced  in  this  by  views  of  self* 
interest :  what  interested  motive  could  she  have  in  preventing  the  spoliation  of 
an  obscure  traveller,  the  violence  inflicted  on  a  poor  laborer,  or  the  insult  offered 
to  a  defenceless  woman  ?  The  spirit  which  then  animated  her,  whatever  might 
be  the  abuses  which  were  introduced  durine  unhappy  times,  was,  as  it  now  is, 
the  spirit  of  God  himself — that  spirit  whicn  continually  communicates  to  her 
60  marked  an  inclination  towards  goodness  and  justice,  and  always  urges  her  to 
realize,  by  any  possible  means,  her  sublime  desires.  *  I  leave  ihe  reader  to  judge 
whether  or  not  the  constant  efforts  of  the  Church  to  banish  the  dominion  of 
force  from  the  bosom  of  society  were  likely  to  improve  manners.  I  now  speak 
only  of  times  of  peace ;  for  I  need  not  stay  to  prove  that  during  the  time  of 
war  that  influence  must  have  had  the  happiest  results.  The  vce  victU  of  the 
ancients  has  disappeared  from  modern  history,  thanks  to  the  divine  religion 
which  knew  how  to  inspire  man  with  new  ideas  and  new  feelings — thanks  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  whose  zeal  for  the  redemption  of  captives  has  softened  the 
fierce  maxims  of  the  Komans,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  considered  it  necessary 
to  take  from  brave  men  the  hope  of  being  redeemed  from  servitude,  when  by 
the  chances  of  war  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  The  readec 
may  revert  to  the  seventh  chapter  of  this  work,  and  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
fifteenth  note,  where  there  arc,  in  the  original  text,  numerous  documents  that 
may  be  quoted  in  support  of  our  assertion;  he  will  thus  be  better  able  to  judge 
of  the  gratitude  which  is  due  to  the  charity,  disinterestedness,  and  indefatigable 
zeal  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  favor  of  the  unfortunate,  who  groaned  in  bondage 
in  the  power  of  their  enemies.  We  must  also  consider  that,  slavery  once  abo- 
lished, the  system  was  necessarily  improved ;  for  if  those  who  surrendered  could 
no  longer  be  put  to  death,  or  be  kept  in  slavery,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was, 
to  retain  them  for  the  time  necessary  to  prevent  their  doing  mischief,  or  until 
they  were  ransomed.  Now,  this  is  the.  modern  system,  which  consists  in  retain- 
ing prisoners  till  the  end  of  the  war,  or  until  they  are  exchanged. 

Although  the  amelioration  of  manners,  as  I  have  said  above,  consists,  properly 
speaking,  in  the  exclusion  of  force,  we  must  yet  avoid  considering  this  exclusion 
of  force  in  the  abstract,  and  believing  that  such  an  order  of  things  was  possible^ 
by  virtue  of  the  mere  development  of  mind.  All  is  connected  in  this  world ; 
it  is  not  enough,  to  constitute  the  real  improvement  of  manners,  that  they  avoid 
violence  as  much  as  possible;  they  must  also  be  benevolent.  As  long  as  they 
are  not  so,  they  will  be  less  gentle  than  enervated ;  the  use  of  force  will  not  be 
banifthed  from  society,  but  it  will  remain  artificially  disguised.  It  will  be  un- 
derstood, then,  that  we  are  obliged  here  to  take  a  survey  of  the  principle  whence 
European  civilization  has  drawn  the  spirit  of  benevolence  which  distinguishes 
it;  we  shall  thus  succeed  in  showing  that  the  gentleness  of  our  present  manners 
is  principally  owing  to  Catholicity.  There  is,  besides,  in  the  examination  of  the 
principle  of  benevolence,  so  much  importance  of  its  own,  independently  of  its 
connection  with  the  question  which  now  occupies  us,  that  we  cannot  avoid  devot- 
ing some  pages  to  it,  in  the  course  of  an  analytical  review  of  the  elements  ot 
our  civilization.  (22) 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF   PUBLIO  BENEFICENCE  IN  EUROFK. 

Neveb  will  mannera  be  perfeotlj  gentle  withoat  the  existence  of  public  bene 
ficenoe ;  so  that  gentleness  of  manners  and  beneficence,  althoogh  distinct,  are 
sisters.  Public  beneficence,  properly  so  called,  was  unknown  among  die 
ancients.  Individuals  might  be  beneficent  there,  but  society  was  withoat  com- 
passion. Thus,  the  foundation  of  public  establishments  of  beneficence  formed 
no  part  of  the  system  pf  administration  among  ancient  nations.  What,  then, 
did  they  do  with  the  unfortunate  ?  We  will  answer  with  the  author  of  the 
Ginie  de  Chri$iianismef  that  they  had  no  resources  but  infanticide  and  slaveij. 
Christianity  having  become  predominant  everywhere,  we  see  the  authority  of 
tibe  Church  employed  in  destroying  the  remains  of  cruel  customs.  In  the  year 
442,  the  Council  of  Vaison,  establishing  a  regulation  for  the  legitimate  posses* 
sion  of  foundlings,  decrees  ecclesiastical  censure  against  those  who  disturb  by 
importunate  reproaches  charitable  persons  who  have  received  children.  The 
Council  adopts  this  measure  with  the  view  of  protecting  a  beneficent  custom; 
for,  adds  the  canon,  these  children  were  exposed  to  he  eaten  by  dogs.  There  were 
still  found  fathers  unnatural  enough  to  kill  their  children.  The  Council  of 
Lerida,  held  in  546,  imposes  seven  years  of  penance  on  those  who  commit  such 
a  crime;  and  that  of  Toledo,  held  in  589,  forbids,  in  the  17th  canon,  parents 
to  commit  this  crime.  Still,  the  difficulty  did  not  consist  in  correcting  these 
excesses;  crimes  thus  opposed  to  the  first  notions  of  morality — so  much  in 
contradiction  to  the  feelings  of  nature — ^tended  to  their  own  extirpation.  The 
difficulty  consisted  in  finding  proper  means  to  organize  a  vast  system  of  benefi- 
cence, to  provide  constant  succor,  not  only  for  children,  but  for  old  men,  for  the 
sick,  for  the  poor  inoapable  of  living  by  their  own  labor ;  in  a  word,  for  all  the 
necessitous.  Familiarized  as  we  are  with  sueh  a  system  universally  established, 
we  see  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  simple  and  natural ;  we  can  hardly  find  any 
merit  in  it.  But  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  such  institutions  do  not 
exist ;  let  us  transport  ourselves  to  the  times  when  there  was  not  even  the  first 
idea  of  them,  what  continued  efibrts  would  there  not  be  required  to  establish 
and  organize  them  I 

It  is  clear  that  by  the  mere  extension  of  Christian  charity  in  the  world  the 
various  wants  of  humanity  must  have  been  more  frequently  succored,  and  with 
more  efficacy,  than  they  were  before;  and  this  even  if  we  suppose  that  the 
exercise  of  charity  was  limited  to  purely  individual  means.  Assuredly,  there 
would  always  have  been  a  great  number  of  the  faithful  who  would  have  remem- 
bered the  doctrines  and  example  of  Jesus  Christ.  Our  Saviour  did  not  content 
Himself  with  teaching  us  by  his  discourses  the  obligation  of  loving  our  neigh- 
bor as  ourselves,  nor  with  a  barren  afifection,  but  by  giving  food  to  the  hungry, 
drink  to  the  thirsty,  clothes  to  the  naked ;  by  visiting  the  sick  and  prisoners. 
He  showed  us  in  his  own  conduct  a  model  of  the  practice  ^f  charity.  He 
oould  have  shown  in  a  thousand  ways  the  power  which  belonged  to  Him  in 
heaven  and  on  earth ;  his  voice  could  have  controlled  all  the  elements,  stopped 
the  motions  of  the  stars,  and  suspended  all  the  laws  of  nature ;  but  He  delighted 
above  all  in  displaying  his  beneficence ;  He  only  attested  his  divinity  by  mii«- 
eles  which  healed  or  consoled  the  unfortunate.  His  whole  life  is  summed  up  in 
the  sublime  simplicity  of  these  two  words  of  the  sacred  text :  pertransiii  henef» 
eiendo;  He  went  about  doing  good. 

Whatever  good  might  be  expected  from  Christian  charity  when  left  to  its 
own  inspiration,  and  acting  in  a  sphere  purely  individual,  it  was  not  desirable 
to  leave  it  in  this  state.  It  was  necessary  to  realize  it  in  permanent  iustito- 
tions;  and  not  to  leave  the  consolation  of  the  unfortunate  to  the  mercy  of  man 
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•md  passing  drcumBtanoes;  this  is  the  reason  why  there  was  so  mnch  wisdom 
and  foresight  in  the  idea  of  founding  estahlishments  of  beneficence.  It  was  the 
Church  that  conceived  and  executed  this  idea.  Therein  she  only  applied  to  a 
particular  case  her  general  rule  of  conduct;  which  is,  never  to  leave  to  the  will 
of  individuals  what  can  be  connected  with  an  institution :  and  observe,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  strength  inherent  in  all  that  belongs  to  Catholi- 
city. As  the  principle  of  authority  in  matters  of  faith  preserves  to  her  unity 
and  constancy  therein,  so  the  rule  of  intrusting  every  thing  to  institutions 
secures  the  solidity  and  duration  of  all  her  works.  These  two  principles  have 
an  intimate  connection;  for  if  you  examine  them  attentively,  the  one  supposes 
that  she  distrusts  the  intellect  of  man,  the  other,  that  she  distrusts  his  indivi- 
dual will  and  capacity.  The  one  supposes  that  man  is  not  sufficient  of  himself 
to  attain  to,  and  preserve  the  knowledge  of,  certain  truths;  the  other,  that  he 
is  so  feeble  and  capricious,  that  it  is  unwise  to  leave  to  his  weakness  and  incon- 
stancy the  care  of  doing  good.  Now,  neither  one  nor  the  other  is  injurious  to 
man;  neither  one  nor  the  other  lowers  his  proper  dignity.  The  Church  only 
tells  him,  that  he  is,  in  reality,  subject  to  error,  inplmed  to  evil,  inconstant  in 
his  designs,  and  very  miserable  in  his  resources.  These  are  melancholy  truths; 
but  the  experience  of  every  day  attests  them,  and  the  Christian  religion  explains 
them,  by  establishing,  as  a  fundamental  dogma,  the  fall  of  man  in  the  person 
of  our  first  parent.  JProtestantism,  following  principles  diametrically  opposite, 
applies  the  same  spirit  of  individuality  to  the  will  as  to  the  intelligence;  it  is 
even  the  natural  enemy  of  institutions.  Without  going  further  than  our  present 
subject,  we  see  that  its  first  step,  on  its  appearance,  was  to  destroy  what  existed, 
without  in  any  way  replacing  it.  Will  it  be  believed  that  Montesquieu  went  so 
far  as  to  applaud  this  work  of  destruction  ?  This  is  another  proof  of  the  fatal 
influence  exerted  over  minds  by  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  last  century: 
^' Henri  YIII.,"  says  Montesquieu,  '^voulant  reformer  I'^lise  d'Angleterre, 
ddtruisit  les  moines :  nation  paresseusc  elle-m^me,  et  qui  entretenait  la  paresse 
des  autres,  parceque,  practiquant  Thospitalit^,  une  infinite  de  gens  oisifs,  gentil- 
hommes  et  bourgeois,  passoient  leur  vie  k  courir  de  convent  en  convent.  Jl  6(a 
encore  les  hdpiiauxy  aH  le  has  peuple  trouvait  sa  subsistence,  comme  les  sentil- 
hommes  trouvaient  la  leur  dans  les  monast^res.  Depuis  ce  changement,  1  esprit 
de  commerce  et  d'industrie  s'6tablit  en  Angleterre.''  (^De  V Esprit  des  Lois, 
liv.  xxiii.  chap.  19.)  That  Montesquieu  should  praise  this  conduct  of  Henry 
YIIL,  and  the  destruction  of  monasteries,  for  the  miserable  reason,  that  it  was 
good  to  deprive  the  idle  of  the  hospitality  of  the  monks,  is  a  notion  which  ought 
not  to  astonish  us,  as  such  vulgar  ideas  were  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the 
philosophy  which  had  then  begun  to  prevail.  It  attempted  to  find  profound 
economical  and  political  reasons  for  all  that  was  in  opposition  to  the  institutions 
of  Catholicity;  and  this  was  not  difficult,  for  a  prejudiced  mind  always  finds  in 
books,  as  well  as  in  facts,  what  it  seeks.  We  might  inquire  of  Montesquieu, 
however,  what  is  become  of  tho  property  of  the  monasteries?  As  these  rich 
spoils  were  in  great  part  given  to  the  same  nobles  who  found  hospitality  with 
the  monks,  we  might  observe  to  him,  that  it  was  a  sinmilar  way  of  diminishing 
the  idleness  of  people,  to  give  them  as  their  own  the  property  which  they 
had  previously  enjoyed  as  guests.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  to  take  to  the 
houses  of  the  nobles  the  property  which  had  supported  the  hospitality  which 
the  monks  showed  them,  was  certainly  to  save  them  the  trouble  of  ranning  from 
monastery  to  vnona^tery.  But  what  we  cannot  tolerate  is,  to  hear  vaunted  as  a 
political  chef^^otumre,  the  suppression  of  the  hospitals  where  the  poor  people  found 
their  subsistence.  What!  are  these  your  lofty  views,  and  is  your  philosophy  so 
devoid  of  compassion,  that  you  think  the  destruction  of  the  asylums  of  misfor- 
tune proper  means  for  encouraging  industry  and  commerce?  The  worst  of  it 
is,  that  Montesquieu,  seduced  by  the  desire  of  offering  new  and  piquant  obser- 
U  q2 
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vatioTis,  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  the  utility  of  hospitals,  pretending  that,  in  Rome, 
they  luake  all  live  in  comfort  except  those  who  labor.  He  does  not  wish  to 
have  them  in  rich  nations  or  in  poor  ones,  lie  supports  this  crnel  paradox  bj 
a  reason  stated  in  the  following  words :  •*  Quand  la  nation  est  pauvre,"  says  he, 
''  la  pauvret^  particuli^rc  d6rive  de  la  mis^re  g^n^rale,  et  elle  est,  pour  ainsi 
dire,  la  luisere  g6n<^ralc.  Tons  les  hopltaux  du  moude  ne  sauraient  gu6rir  cette 
pauvret6  particuli^rcj  au  cont mire  V esprit  de  paresse  qu!iU  iimpirent  augrtienU 
2ci  pauvnli  (jinirak,  et  par  cojisiqueut  la  particulihre.'*  Thus,  bospiuds  are 
represented  as  dangerous  to  poor  nations,  and  consequently  condemned.  Let 
us  now  listen  to  what  is  said  of  rich  ones:  ^' J'ai  dit  que  les  nations  riches  avai- 
ent  besoin  d'hopitaux,  parceque  la  fortune  y  ^tait  sujette  a  mille  accidents;  main 
OH  fent  que  les  recours  passagers  vatulraicnt  bien  mieux  que  lei  6tablus8emenis  per- 
pifuf^ls.  Le  mal  est  momentan^;  il  faut  done  des  secours  de  m§me  nature,  et 
qui  soient  applicables  h,  Taccidcnt  particulier.''  (^De  I' Esprit  des  Lois,  liv.  xxiii 
chap.  19.)  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  thing  more  empty  or  more  false.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  we  were  to  judge,  by  these  passages,  of  the  Enprit  dts  Loisy  the 
merit  of  which  has  been  so  much  exaggerated,  we  should  be  compelled  to  con- 
demn it  in  terms  more  severe  than  those  employed  by  M.  de  Bonald,  when  he 
called  it  ^Mhe  most  profound  of  superficial  works."  Happily  for  the  poor,  and 
for  the  good  order  of  society,  Europe  in  general  has  not  adopted  these  maxims; 
and  cu  this  point,  as  on  many  others,  prejudices  against  Catholicity  have  been 
laid  aiiide,  in  order  to  continue,  with  more  or  less  modification,  the  system  which 
she  taught.  We  find  in  England  herself  a  considerable  number  of  establish- 
ments of  beneficence ;  and  it  is  not  believed  in  that  country  that  it  is  nooessarj, 
in  order  to  excite  the  activity  of  the  poor,  to  expose  them  to  the  danger  of  dying 
of  huuger.  We  should  always  remember  that  the  system  of  public  establish- 
ments fjr  bsneiicence,  now  general  in  Europe,  would  not  have  existed  without 
Catholicity;  indeed,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  if  the  religious  schism  had  taken 
place  before  the  foundation  and  organization  of  this  syscem,  European  society 
woulil  not  now  have  enjoyed  these  establishuicnts  which  do  it  so  much  honor, 
and  are  so  precious  an  clement  of  good  government  and  public  tranquillity. 
It  is  one  thing  to  found  and  maintain  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  when  a 
great  number  of  similar  ones  already  exist, — when  governments  possess  im- 
mense resources,  and  strength  sufficient  to  protect  all  interests;  but  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  establish  a  multitude  of  them  in  all  places,  when  there  is  no 
model  to  be  copied,  when  it  is  neces:>ary  to  improvise  in  a  thousand  ways  tbe 
indispensable  resources, — when  public  authority  has  no  prestige  or  force  to  con- 
trol the  violent  pa&sions  that  tftruggle  to  gain  every  thing  that  they  can  feed  on. 
Now,  in  modern  times,  since  the  existence  of  Protestantism,  the  first  only  of 
these  things  ha8  been  done;  the  second  was  accomplished  centuries  before  bj  the 
Catholic  Church;  and  let  it  be  observed,  that  what  has  been  done  in  Protectant 
countries  in  favor  of  public  beneficence,  has  been  done  by  administratiye  acts 
of  the  government,  acts  which  were  necessarily  inspired  by  the  view  of  the  happy 
result^}  already  obtained  from  similar  institutions.  But  Protestantism,  by  itself, 
cou!>idered  us  a  separate  Church,  has  done  nothing,  and  it  could  do  nothing;  for 
in  all  places  where  it  preserves  any  thing  of  hierarchical  organization,  it  is  the 
mere  instrument  of  the  civil  power;  consequently  it  cannot  there  act  by  its  own 
inspirations.  Such  is  the  vice  of  its  constitution.  Its  prejudice  against  tbe 
religious  institutions,  both  of  men  and  women,  make  it  sterile  in  this  respect 
Thus,  indeed,  it  is  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  possessed  by 
Catholicity  to  accomplish  the  most  arduous  and  laborious  works  of  charity.  For 
the  great  works  of  charity,  it  is  necessary  to  be  free  from  worldly  attachments 
and  self-love;  and  these  qualities  are  found  in  an  eminent  degree  in  persons 
who  are  devoted  to  charity  in  religious  institutions.  There-  they  commenoe 
with  that  freedom  which  is  the  root  of  all  the  rest — the  absence  of  self-lovo. 
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The  Catholic  Church  has  not  been  instigated  to  this  by  the  civil  power ;  she 
has  considered  it  as  one  of  her  own  peculiar  duties  to  provide  for  the  unfortu- 
nate. Iler  bishops  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  the  protectors  and  the 
natural  inspectors  of  beneficent  establishments.  Thcrefor(!  there  was  a  law 
which  placed  hospitals  under  the  charge  of  the  bishops;  and  thence  it  comes 
that  that  class  of  charitable  institutions  has  always  occupied  a  distinguished 
place  in  canonical  legislation.  The  Church,  from  remote  times,  has  made  laws 
concerning  hospitals.  Thus,  we  see  the  Council  of  Chalccdon  place  under  the 
authority  of  the  bishop  the  clergy  residing  in  Ptochtis, — that  is,  as  explained  by 
Zonarus,  in  the  establishments  destined  to  support  and  provide  for  the  poor: 
'*  Such,''  he  says,  ''as  those  where  orphans  and  the  old  and  infirm  are  received 
and  cared  for."  The  Council  makes  use  of  this  expression,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  holt/  Fathers;  thereby  indicating  that  regulations  had  been 
made  of  old  by  the  Church  concerning  establishments  of  this  kind.  The  learned 
also  know  what  the  ancient  diaconies  were, — places  of  charity,  where  poor  widows, 
orphans,  old  men,  and  other  unfortunate  persons,  were  received. 

When  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  had  introduced  everywhere  the  roign 
of  force,  the  possessions  which  hospitals  already  had,  and  those  which  they 
afterwards  gained,  were  exposed  to  unbounded  rapacity.  The  Church  did  all 
she  could  to  protect  them.  It  was  forbidden  to  take  them,  under  the  severest 
penalties;  those  who  made  the  attempt  were  punished  as  murderers  of  the  poor. 
The  Council  of  Orleans,  held  in  549,  furbids,  in  its  IBth  canon,  taking  the 
property  of  hospitals;  the  15th  canon  of  the  same  Council  confirms  the  founda- 
tion of  a  hospital  at  Lyons,  a  foundation  due  to  the  charity  of  King  Childebert 
and  Queen  Ultrogotha.  The  Council  takes  measures  to  secure  the  safety  and 
gO(jd  management  of  the  funds  of  that  hospital ;  all  violating  these  regulations 
are  anathematized  as  guilty  of  homicide  of  the  poor. 

We  find,  with  respect  to  the  poor,  in  very  ancient  Councils,  regulations  of 
charity  and  police  at  the  same  time,  quite  similar  to  measures  now  adopted  in 
certain  countries.  Fit  example,  parishes  are  enjoined  to  make  a  list  of  their 
poor,  to  maintain  them,  &c.  The  Council  of  Tours,  held  in  5GG  or  567,  by  its 
5th  canon  orders  every  town  to  maintain  its  poor;  and  the  priests  in  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  faithful,  to  maintain  their  own,  in  order  to  prevent  men- 
dicants from  wandering  about  the  towns  and  provinces.  With  respect  to  lepers, 
the  2 1st  canon  of  the  Council  of  Orleans,  before  quoted,  prescribes  to  bishops  to 
take  particular  care  of  these  unfortunate  beings  in  all  diocesses,  and  to  furnish 
them  with  food  and  clothing  out  of  the  Church  funds ;  the  Council  of  Lyons, 
held  in  583,  in  its  6th  canon  ordains  that  the  lepers  of  every  town  and  terri- 
tory shall  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  Church  under  the  care  of  the 
bishop.  The  Church  had  a  register  of  the  poor,  intended  to  regulate  the  distri- 
bution which  was  made  to  them  of  a  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  property ;  it 
was  expressly  forbidden  to  demand  any  thing  from  the  poor  for  being  inscribed 
in  this  book  of  charity.  The  Council  of  Rheims,  held  in  874,  in  the  secoud  of 
its  five  articles  forbids  receiving  any  thing  from  the  poor  thus  inscribed,  and  that 
under  pain  of  deposition.  Zeal  for  improving  tjie  condition  of  prisoners,  a 
kind  of  charity  which  has  been  so  much  displayed  in  modern  times,  is  extremely 
ancient  in  the  Church.  We  must  observe  that  in  the  sixth  century  there  was 
alri-ady  an  inspector  of  prisons ;  the  archdeacon  or  the  provost  of  the  church  was 
obliged  to  visit  prisoners  on  all  Sundays;  no  class  of  criminals  was  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  this  solicitude.  The  archdeacon  was  bound  to  learn  their 
wants,  and  to  furnish  them,  by  means  of  a  person  recommended  by  the  bishop, 
with  food  and  all  they  stood  in  need  of.  This  was  ordered  by  the  20th  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Orleans,  held  in  549.  It  would  be  too  long  to  enumerate  even  a 
sinall  part  of  the  ordinances  which  attest  the  zeal  of  the  Church  for  the  comfort 
and  consolation  of  the  unfortunate;  besides,  it  would  be  beyond  my  purpose,  for 
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I  have  only  undertaken  to  compare  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  with  that  of 
Catholicity  with  respect  to  works  of  charity.  Yet,  and  as  the  development  of 
this  question  has  naturally  led  me  to  state  several  historical  facts,  I  shall  allude 
to  the  14l8t  canon*  of  the  Council  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  enjoining  upon  prelates  to 
found,  according  to  the  example  of  their  predecessors,  a  hospitad  to  receive  all 
the  poor  that  the  revenues  of  the  Church  were  able  to  support.  Prebendaries 
were  bound  to  give  to  the  hospital  the  tenth  of  their  fruits ;  one  of  them  waa 
appointed  to  receive  the  poor  and  strangers,  and  to  watch  over  the  administration 
of  the  hospital.  Such  was  the  rule  of  prebendaries.  In  the  rule  destined  for 
the  canonesses,  the  same  Council  ordains  that  a  hospital  shall  be  established 
close  to  the  house,  and  that  it  shall  itself  contain  a  place  reserved  for  poor 
women.  Therefore,  were  there  seen,  many  centuries  later,  in  various  places, 
hospitals  near  to  prebendal  churches.  As  we  approach  our  own  times,  we 
everywhere  see  innumerable  institutions  founded  for  charity.  Ought  we  not  to 
admire  the  fruitfulness  with  which  there  arise,  on  all  sides,  as  many  resources  as 
are  necessary  to  succour  all  the  unfortunate  ?  We  cannot  calculate  with  preci- 
sion what  would  have  happened  if  Protestantism  had  not  appeared,  but  at  least 
there  is  a  conjecture  authorized  by  reasons  of  analogy.  If  the  development  of 
European  civilization  had  been  fully  carried  out  under  the  principle  of  religious 
unity,  if  the  so-called  Reformation  had  not  plunged  Europe  into  continual  revo- 
lutions and  reactions,  there  would  certainly  have  been  produced  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Catholic  Church  some  general  system  of  beneficence,  which,  organized  on 
a  grand  scale  and  in  conformity  with  the  new  progress  of  society,  would  have 
been  able  to  prevent  or  eifectually  to  remedy  the  sore  of  pauperism,  that  cancer 
of  modem  nations.  What  was  not  to  be  expected  from  all  the  intelligenoe  and 
all  the  resources  of  Europe,  working  in  concert  to  obtain  this  great  result? 
Unhappily,  the  unity  of  faith  was  broken ;  authority,  the  proper  centre,  past^ 
present,  and  future,  was  rejected.  From  that  time  Europe,  which  waa  destined 
to  become  a  nation  of  brothers,  was  changed  into  a  most  fiercely-contested  battle- 
field. Hatred,  engendered  by  religious  differences,  prevented  any  united  efforts 
for  new  arrangements ;  and  the  necessities  which  arose  out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
social  and  political  organization,  which  was  for  Europe  the  fruit  of  so  many  cen- 
turies of  labor,  could  not  be  provided  for.  Bitter  disputes^  rebellions,  and  wars 
were  acclimatized  among  us. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  Protestant  schism  not  only  prevented  the  union  of 
all.  the  efforts  of  Europe  to  attain  the  end  in  question,  but,  moreover,  it  has  bees 
the  reason  why  Catholicism  has  not  been  able  to  act  in  a  regular  manner  even  in 
those  countries  where  it  has  preserved  its  complete  empire,  or  a  decided  predomi- 
nance. In  these  countries  it  has  been  compelled  to  hold  itself  in  an  attitude  of 
defence ;  it  has  been  obliged,  by  the  attacks  of  its  enemies,  to  employ  a  great 
part  of  its  resources  in  defendiug  its  own  existence :  it  is  very  probably  for  this 
reason  that  the  state  of  things  in  Europe  is  entirely  different  from  what  it  would 
have  been  on  a  contrary  supposition ;  and  perhaps  in  the  latter  case  there  would 
not  have  existed  the  sad  necessity  of  e^chansting  itself  in  impotent  efforts  against 
an  evil,  which,  according  to  all  appearances,  and  unless  hitherto  unknown  means 
can  be  devised,  appears  without  remedy.  I  shall  be  told  that  the  Church  in  this 
case  would  have  had  an  excessive  authority  over  all  that  relates  to  charity,  and 
would  have  unjustly  usurped  the  civil  power.  This  is  a  mistake ;  |he  Church 
has  never  claimed  any  thing  that  is  not  quite  conformable  to  her  indelible  charac- 
ter of  protector  of  all  the  unfortunate.  During  some  centuries,  it  is  true,  we 
hardly  hear  any  other  voice  or  perceive  any  other  action  than  hers,  in  all  that 
relates  to  beneficence ;  but  we  must  observe  that  the  civil  power  during  that 
time  was  very  far  from  possessing  a  regular  and  vigorous  administration,  capable 
of  d  >ing  without  the  aid  of  the  Church.     The  latter  was  so  for  from  being  actn* 
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aied  by  any  motiTes  of  ambition,  that  her  double  ehaTge  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
things  imposed  on  her  all  sorts  of  sacrifioes. 

Three  centuries  have  passed  away  sinoe  the  event  of  which  we  now  lament 
the  fatal  results.  Europe  during  this  period  has  been  submitted  in  great  part 
to  the  influence  of  Protestantism,  but  it  has  made  no  progress  thereby.  I  cannot 
believe  that  these  three  oentories  would  have  passed  away  under  the  exclusive 
influence  of  Catholicity,  without  producing  in  the  bosom  of  Europe  a  degree  of 
charity  sufficient  to  raise  the  system  of  beneficence  to  the  height  demanded  by 
the  difficulties  and  new  interests  of  society.  If  we  look  at  the  different  systems 
which  ferment  in  minds  devoted  to  the  study  of  this  grave  question,  we  shall 
always  find  there  anocicUion  under  one  form  or  another.  Now  association  has 
been  at  all  times  one  of  the  favorite  principles  of  Catholicity,  which,  by  pro* 
claiming  unity  in  faith,  proclaims  it  also  in  all  things ;  but  there  is  this  difference^ 
that  a  great  number  of  associations  which  are  conceived  and  established  in  our 
days  are  nothing  but  an  agglomeration  of  interests ;  they  want  unity  of  will  and 
of  aim,  conditions  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  means  of  Christian  charity. 
Yet  these  two  conditions  are  indispensably  necessary  to  accomplish  ^eat  works 
of  beneficence,  if  any  thing  else  is  required  than  a  mere  measure  of  public  admin- 
istration. As  to  the  administration  itself,  it  is  of  little  avail  when  it  is  not 
vigorous;  and  unfortunately,  in  acquiring  the  necessary  vigor,  its  action 
becomes  somewhat  stiff  and  harsh.  Therefore  it  is  that  Christian  charity  is 
required,  which,  penetrating  on  all  sides  like  a  balsam,  softens  all  that  is  harsh 
in  human  action.  I  pity  the  unfortunate  who  in  their  neoesdities  find  only  the 
succor  of  the  civil  authorities,  without  the  intervention  of  Christian  charity. 
In  repoTto  presented  to  the  public,  philanthropy  may  and  will  exaggerate  the 
care  which  it  lavishes  on  the  unfortunate,  but  things  will  not  be  so  in  reality. 
The  love  of  our  brethren,  when  it  is  not  founded  on  religious  principle,  is  as 
fruitful  in  words  as  it  is  barren  in  deeds.  The  sight  of  the  poor,  of  the  sick, 
of  impotent  old  age,  is  too  disagreeable  for  us  long  to  bear  it,  unless  we  are  urged 
to  it  by  very  powerful  motives.  Even  much  less  can  we  hope  that  a  vague 
feeling  of  humanity  will  suffice  to  make  us  encounter;  as  we  should,  the  constant 
cares  required  to  console  these  unfortunate  beings.  When  Christian  charity  is 
wanting,  a  good  administration  will  no  doubt  enforce  punctuality  and  exactitude 
— all  that  can  be  demanded  of  men  who  receive  a  salary  for  their  services  :  but 
one  thing  will  be  wanting,  which  nothing  can  replace  and  money  cannot  buy, 
viz.  love.  But  it  will  be  asked,  have  you  no  faith  in  philanthropy?  No ;  for 
ts  M.  de  Chateaubriand  says,  philanthropy  is  only  the  falser  coin  of  charity. 
It  was  then  perfectly  reasonable  that  the  Church  should  have  a  direct  influence 
in  all  branches  of  beneficence,  for  she  knew  better  than  any  others  how  to  make 
Christian  charity  active,  by  applyihg  it  to  all  kinds  of  necessities  and  miseries. 
Therein  she  did  not  gratify  her  ambition,  but  found  food  for  her  zeal ;  she  did 
not  claim  a  privilege,  but  exerted  a  right.  In  fine,  if  you  will  persevere  in 
calling  such  a  desire  ambition,  you  cannot  deny  at  least  that  it  was  ambition  of 
tk  new  kind.  An  ambition  truly  worthy  of  glory  and  reward,  is  that  which 
claims  the  right  of  succoring  and  consoling  the  unfortunate.  (23) 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ON  TOLKRATION  IN  RSLIQIOUS   MATTERS. 

The  question  of  the  improvement  of  manners^  treated  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters, naturally  leads  me  to  another,  sufficiently  thorny  in  itself,  and  rendered 
still  more  so  by  innumerable  prejudices.  I  allude*  to  toleration  in  matters  of 
^gion.    The. word  Catholicity,  to  certain  persons^  is  the  synonyme  of  intole- 
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ranee ;  and  the  confusion  of  ideas  on  this  point  has  become  such,  thdt  no  more 
laborious  task  can  be  undertaken  than  to  clear  them  up.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  pronounce  the  word  intolerance,  to  raise  in  the  minds  of  some  people  all 
sorts  of  black  and  horrible  ideas.  Legislation,  institutions,  and  men  of  past 
times,  all  are  condemned  without  appeal,  the  moment  there  is  seen  the  slightest 
appearance  of  intolerance.  More  than  one  cause  contributes  to  this  universal 
prejudice.  Yet,  if  called  upon  to  point  out  the  principal  one,  we  wo.uld  repeat 
the  profound  maxim  of  Cato,  who,  when  accused  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  of 
certain  offences  of  his  past  life,  committed  at  times  long  gone  by,  said,  ''  It  is 
difficult  to  render  an  account  of  one's  own  conduct  to  men  belonging  to  an  age 
different  from  that  in  which  one  has  lived."  There  are  some  things  of  which 
one  cannot  accurately  judge  without,  not  only  a  knowledge  of  them,  but  also  a 
complete  appreciation  of  the  times  when  they  occurred.  How  many  men  are 
capable  of  attaining  to  this  ?  There  are  few  who  are  able  to  succeed  in  freeing 
their  minds  from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  them ;  but 
there  are  fewer  still  who  can  do  the  same  with  their  hearts.  The  age  in  which 
we  live  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  ages  of  intolerance ;  and  this  is  the  first 
difficulty  which  meets  us  in  discussing  questions  of  this  kind.  The  prejudice 
and  bad  faith  of  some  who  have  applied  themselves  to  this  subject,  have  contri- 
buted also  in  a  considemble  degree  to  erroneous  opinions.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  which  cannot  be  undervalued  by  showing  only  one  side  of  it ;  for  thus 
considered,  all  things  are  false,  or  rather  are  not  themselves.  All  bodies  have 
three  dimensions  j  only  to  look  at  one  is  not  to  form  an  idea  of  the  body  itself, 
but  of  a  quantity  very  different  from  it.  Take  any  institution,  the  most  just 
and  useful  that  can  be  imagined,  then  all  the  inconveniences  and  evils  which  it 
has  caused,  taking  care  to  bring  together  into  a  few  pages  what  in  reality  was 
spread  over  a  great  many  ages;  then  your  history  will  be  disgusting,  hideous, 
and  worthy  of  execration.  Let  a  partisan  of  democracy  describe  to  you  in  a 
narrow  compass,  and  by  means  of  historical  facts,  all  the  inconveniences  and 
evils  of  monarchy,  the  vices  and  the  crimes  of  kings;  how  will  monarchy  then 
appear  to  you  ?  Hut  let  a  partisan  of  monarchy  paint  to  you,  in  his  turn,  by  the 
same  method  of  historical  facts,  democracy  and  demagogues ;  and  what  will  you 
then  think  of  democracy  f  Assemble  in  one  picture  all  the  evils  occasioned  to 
nations  by  a  high  degree  of  development  of  the  social  state ;  civilization  and 
refinement  will  then  appear  detestable.  By  seeking  and  selecting  in  the  annals 
of  the  human  mind  certain  traits,  the  history  of  science  may  be  made  the  his- 
tory of  folly,  an<l  even  of  crime.  By  heaping  together  the  fatal  accidents  that 
have  occurred  to  masters  of  the  healing  art,  their  beneficent  profession  may  be 
represented  as  a  career  of  homicide.  In  a  word,  every  thing  may  be  falsified 
by  proceeding  in  this  way.  God  himself  would  appear  to  us  as  a  monster  of 
cruelty  and  tyranny,  if,  taking  away  his  goodness,  wisdom,  and  justiise,  we  only 
attended  to  the  evils  which  we  see  in  a  world  created  by  his  power  and  governed 
by  his  providence. 

Having  laid  down  these  principles,  let  us  apply  them.  The  spirit  of  the 
age,  particular  circumstances,  and  an  order  of  things  quite  different  from  ours, 
are  all  forgotten,  and  the  history  of  the  religious  intolerance  of  Catholics  is 
composed  by  taking  care  to  condense  into  a  few  pages,  and  paint  in  the  blackest 
oolours,  the  severity  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  Philip  II.,  of  Maiy  of  Eng- 
land, of  Louis  XIV.,  and  every  thing  of  the  kind  that  occurred  daring  three 
centuries.  The  reader  who  receives,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  impres- 
sion of  events  which  occurred  during  a  period  of  three  hundred  years, — ^the 
reader,  accustomed  to  live  in  society  where  prisons  are  being  converted  into 
houses  of  recreation,  and  where  the  punishment  of  death  is  vigorously  opposed, 
ean  he  behold  the  appearance  of  darksome  dungeons,  the  instruments  of  punish* 
ment,  the  tanbenUot  and  scaffoldsi  without  being  deeply  moved  'i    He  will  be> 
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wail  the  unfortunate  lot  of  those  who  perish ;  he  mil  be  indignant  against  the 
authors  of  what  he  calls  horrible  atrocities.  Nothing  has  been  said  to  this  can- 
did rt>a(ler  of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  Protestants  at  the  same  time ;  he 
has  not  been  reminded  of  the  cruelty  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land. Thus  all  his  hatred  is  directed  against  Catholics,  and  he  is  accustomed 
to  regard  Catholicity  as  a  religion  of  tyranny  and  blood.  But  will  a  judgment 
til  us  formed  be  just?  Will  this  be  a  sentence  passed  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  cause  ?  What  would  impartiality  direct  us  to  do,  if  we  met  with  a  dark 
]  ictarc.  painted  in  the  way  we  have  described,  of  monarchy,  democracy,  or 
civilization,  of  science,  or  of  the  healing  art?  What  we  should  do,  or  rather 
what  we  ought  to  do,  is  to  extend  our  view  further,  to  examine  the  subject  in 
its  different  phages;  .to  inquire  into  its  good  as  well  as  its  evil :  this  would  be 
to  look  upon  these  evils  as  they  really  arc,  that  is,  spread  at  great  distances 
over  the  course  of  centuries ;  this  would  weaken  the  impression  they  had  made 
upou  us :  in  a  word,  we  should  thus  be  just,  we  should  take  the  balance  in  hand 
to  weigh  the  good  and  evil,  to  compare  the  one  with  the  other,  as  we  ought 
always  to  do  when  we  have  duly  to  appreciate  things  in  the  history  of  humanity. 
In  the  case  in  question,  we  should  act  in  the  same  way,  in  order  to  provide 
against  the  error  into  which  we  may  be  led  by  the  false  statements  and  exagge- 
rations of  cert;iin  men,  whose  evident  intention  it  has  been  to  falsify  facts  by 
representing  only  one  side  of  them.  The  Inquisition  no  longer  exists,  and  as* 
Buredly  there  is  no  probability  of  its  being  re-established ;  the  severe  laws  in 
force  on  this  matter  iu  former  times  no  longer  exist ;  they  are  either  abrogate 
or  they  are  fallen  into  desuetude :  no  one,  therefore,  has  an  interest  in  repre- 
senting this  institution  in  a  false  point  of  view.  It  may  be  imagined  that  some 
men  had  an  interest  in  this  while  they  were  engaged  in  destroying  their  ancient 
laws,  but  that  once  attained,  the  Inquisition  and  its  laws  are  become  a  histo- 
rical fact,  which  ought  to  be  examined  here  with  attention  and  impartiality. 
We  have  here  two  questions,  that  of  principle,  and  that  of  its  application ;  in 
other  words,  that  of  intolerance,  and  that  of  the  manner  of  showing  it.  We 
must  not  confound  these  two  things,  which,  although  very  closely  connected, 
are  very  different.     I  shall  begin  with  the  first. 

The  principle  of  universaj  toleration  is  now  proclaimed,  and  all  kind  of  in- 
tolerance is  condemned  without  appeal.  But  who  takes  care  to  examine  the 
real  meaning  of  these  words  ?  who  undertakes  to  analyze  the  ideas  which  they 
contain  by  the  light  of  reason',  and  explain  them  by  means  of  history  and  expe- 
rience ?  Very  few.  They  are  pronounced  mechanically ;  they  are  constantly 
employed  to  establish  propositions  of  the  highest  importance,  without  even  the 
suspicion  that  they  contain  ideas,  the  right  or  wrong  comprehension  and  appli- 
cation of  which  is  every  thing  for  the  preservation  of  society.  Few  persons 
consider  that  these  words  include  questions  as  profound  as  they  are  delicate, 
and  the  whole  of  a  large  portion  of  history ;  very  few  observe  that,  according 
to  one  solution  given  to  the  problem  of  toleration,  all  the  past  is  condemned, 
and  all  the  present  overturned ;  nothing  is  left  thereby  to  build  on  for  the 
future  but  a  moving  bed  of  sand.  Certainly,  the  most  convenient  way  in  such 
a  case  is,  to  adopt  and  employ  these  words  such  as  we  already  find  them  in  cir- 
culation, in  the  same  way  as  we  take  and  circulate  the  current  coin,  without 
considering  whether  it  be  composed  of  alloy  or  not.  But  what  is  the  most  con- 
venient is  not  always  the  most  useful ;  and,  as  when  receiving  coins  of  vabie, 
ve  carefully  examine  them,  so  we  ought  to  weigh  words  the  meaning  of  which 
is  of  such  paramount  importance.  Toleration — ^what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
word  ?  It  means,  properly  speaking,  the  patience  with  which  we  suffer  a  thing 
which  we  judge  to  be  bad,  but  which  we  think  it  desirable  not  to  punish.  Thu6| 
some  kinds  of  scandals  are  tolerated ;  prostitutes  are  tolerated ;  such  and  such 
abases  are  tolerated ;  so  that  the  idea  of  toleration  is  always  accompanied  by 
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the  idea  of  ovil.  When  toleration  is  exercised  in  the  order  of  ideas,  it  always 
supposes  a  misunderstanding,  or  error.  No  one  will  say  that  he  toleraifis  the 
truth.  We  have  an  ohservation  to  make  here.  The  phrase  to  tolerate  opmtone 
is  commonly  used :  now,  opinion  is  very  different  from  error.  At  first  sight, 
the  difficulty  appears  great ;  hut  if  we  examine  the  thing  well,  we  shall  he  able 
to  explain  it.  When  we  say  that  we  tolerate  an  opinion,  we  always  mean  an 
opinion  contrary  to  our  own.  In  this  case,  the  opinion  of  another  is,  according 
to  us,  an  error ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  have  an  opinion  on  any  point  whatever — 
that  la,  to  think  that  a  thing  is  or  is  not,  is  in  one  way  or  in  another — ^withonk 
thinking  at  the  same  time  that  those  who  judge  otherwise  are  deceived.  If  our 
opinion  is  only  an  opinion — that  is,  if  our  judgment,  although  baaed  on  reasons 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  good,  has  not  attained  to  a  degree  of  complete  cer- 
tainty— our  judgment  of  another  will  be  only  a  mere  opinion ;  but  if  our  con- 
viction has  become  completely  established  and  confirmed — ^that  is,  if  it  has 
attained  to  certainty — ^we  shall  be  sure  that  those  who  form  a  judgment  opposed 
to  ours  are  deceived.  Thence  it  follows,  that  the  word  toleration,  applied  to 
opinions,  always  means  the  toleration  of  an  error.  He  who  says,  yes,  thinks 
no  is  false  j  and  he  who  says,  no,  thinks  yes  is  a  mistake.  This  is  only  an  ap- 
plication of  the  well-known  principle,  that  it  is  imposgible /or  the  tame  thing  to 
be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time.  But,  we  shall  be  asked.  What  do  you  mean 
when  you  use  these  words,  '  to  respect  opinions  ?'  is  it  always  understood  that 
we  respect  errors  f  No ;  for  these  words  can  have  two  different  and  equally 
reasonable  meanings.  The  first  is  founded  on  the  feebleness  of  the  conviction 
of  the  person  from  whom  the  respect  comes.  When  on  any  particular  point 
we  have  only  just  formed  an  opinion,  it  is  understood  that  we  have  not  reached 
certainty ;  consequently,  we  know  that  there  are  reasons  on  the  other  side.  In 
thU  sense,  we  may  weU  say  that  we  respect  the  opinions  of  others :  we  express 
thereby  our  conviction  that  it  is  possible  that  we  are  deceived — ^that  it  is  possi- 
ble the  truth  is  not  on  our  side.  In  the  second  meaning,  to  respect  opinions  is 
to  respect,  sometimes  those  who  profess  them,  sometimes  their  good  faith,  some- 
times their  intentions.  Thus,  when  we  say  that  we  respect  prejudices,  it  is 
clear  that  wo  do  not  mean  a  real  respect  professed  in  this  place.  We  see  thus, 
that  the  expression  '  to  respect  the  opinions  of  others'  has  a  very  different  mean- 
ing, according  as  the  person  from  whom  the  respect  comes  has  or  has  not  assured 
convictions  in  the  contrary  sense. 

In  order  the  better  to  understand  what  toleration  is,  what  its  origin  and  its 
effects,  it  is  necessary,  before  we  examine  it  in  society,  to  reduce  it  to  its  sim- 
plest element.  Let  us  analyze  toleration  conuderea  in  the  individual.  Aa 
individual  is  called  tolerant,  when  he  is  habitually  in  a  disposition  of  mind  to 
bear  without  irritation  or  disturbance  opinions  contrary  to  his  own.  This  tole- 
ration will  bear  different  names,  according  to  the  different  matters  to  which  it 
relates.  In  religious  matters,  tolerance  as  well  as  intolerance  may  be  found  in 
those  who  have  religion  as  well  as  in  those  who  have  none ;  so  that  neither  of 
these  situations,  with  respect  to  religion,  necessarily  implies  the  one  or  the  other. 
Some  people  imagine  that  tolerance  is  peculiar  to  the  incredulous,  and  intole« 
ranee  to  the  religious  -,  but  they  are  mistaken.  Who  is  more  tolerant  than  St» 
Francis  de  Sales  ?  who  more  intolerant  than  Voltaire  ? 

Tolerance  in  religious  men — that  tolerance  which  does  not  come  from  want 
of  faith,  and  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  an  ardent  seal  for  the  preservation 
and  propasation  of  the  faith — ^is  bom  of  two  principles,  charity  and  humility. 
Charity,  wnich  makes  us  love  all  men,  even  our  greatest  enemies ;  ohari^i 
which  inspires  us  with  compassion  for  their  faults  and  errors,  and  obliges  us  tc 
regard  them  as  brothers,  to  employ  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  withdraw  them 
from  being  fatally  deceived ;  charity,  which  forbids  us  ever  to  regard  them  as 
deprived  of  the  hope  of  salvation  as  long  as  they  live.    Bousseau  has  said,  that 
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"  it  is  impossible  to  live  in  peace  with  those  that  one  believes  to  be  damned. '^ 
We  do  not,  and  we  cannot,  believe  in  the  condemnation  of  any  .man  a^  Jong  a9 
he  lives  j  however  great  may  be  his  iniquity,  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  value 
of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  still  greater.     We  are  so  far  from  thinking 
irith  the  philosopher  of  Geneva,  "  that  to  love  such  people  would  be  to  hate 
God,''  that  no  one  could  maintain  such  a  doctrine  among  us  without  ceasing  to 
belong  to  oar  faith.    The  other  source  of  tolerance  is  Chri.stian  humility :  humi- 
lity, which  inspires  us  with  a  profound  sense  of  our  weakness,  and  makes  us 
consider  all  that  we  have  as  given  by  God ;  humility,  which  makes  us  consider 
oar  advantages  over  our  neighbor  as  so  many  more  powerful  motives  for  acknow- 
ledging  the  liberality  of  Providence ;  humility,  which,  placing  before  our  eyes 
the  spectacle  of  humanity  in  its  proper  light,  makes  us  regard  ourselves  and  all 
others  as  members  of  the  great  family  of  the  human  race,  fallen  from  its  ancient 
dignity  by  the  sin  of  our  first  parent ;  humility,  which  shows  us  the  perverse 
inclinations  of  our  hearts,  the  darkness  of  our  minds,  and  the  claims  which 
man  has  to  pity  and  indulgence  in  his  faults  and  errors ;  humility,  that  virtue 
sublime  even  in  its  abasement.     ''  If  humility  is  so  pleasing  to  God,"  is  the 
admirable  observation  of  St.  Theresa,  '^  it  is  because  it  is  the  truth."   This  is  the 
virtue  which  renders  us  indulgent  towards  all  men,  by  never  allowing  us  to  for- 
get that  we  ourselves,  perhaps,  more  than  any  others,  have  need  of  indulgence. 
Yet  for  a  man  to  be  tolerant,  in  the  full  extent  of  the  word,  it  is  not  enough 
for  him  to  be  humble  and  charitable ;  this  is  a  truth  which  experience  teaches 
and  reason  explains  to  us.     In  order  perfectly  to  clear  up  a  point,  the  obscurity 
of  which  produces  the  confusion  which  almost  always  prevails  in  these  ques- 
tions, let  us  make  a  comparison  between  two  men  equally  religious,  whose  prin- 
ciples are  the  same,  but  whose  conduct  is  very  different.     Let  us  suppose  two 
priests  both  distinguished  for  learning  and  eminent  virtue.    The  one  has  passed 
bis  life  in  retirement,  surrounded  by  pious  persons,  and  having  no  intercourse 
with  any  but  Catholics :  the  other  has  been  a  missionary  in  countries  where 
different  religions  are  established,  he  has  been  obliged  to  live  and  converse  with 
men  of  creeds  different  from  his  own ;  he  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  wit- 
nessing the  establishment  of  temples  of  a  false  religion  close  to  those  of  the 
true  one.    The  principles  of  Christian  charity  will  be  the  same  with  both  these 
priests ;  both  will  look  upon  faith  as  a  gift  of  God,  which  he  has  received,  and 
must  preserve;  their  conduct,  however,  will  be  very  different,  if  they  meet  with 
a  man  of  a  faith  different  from  their  own,  or  of  none  at  all.     The  first,  who, 
never  having  had  intercourse  with  any  but  the  faithful,  has  always  heard  reli- 
gion spoken  of  with  respect,  will  be  horrified,  will  be  indignant,  at  the  first 
word  he  shall  hear  against  the  faith  or  ceremonies  of  the  Church ;  it  will  be 
impossible,  or  nearly  so,  for  him  to  remain  calm  during  a  conversation  or  dis- 
cussion on  the  question :  the  second,  accustomed  to  such  things,  to  hear  his 
faith  impugned,  to  dispute  with  men  of  creeds  opposed  to  his  own,  will  remain 
tranquil;  he  will  engage  in  a  discussion  with  coolness,  if  it  be  necessary;  he 
will  skilfully  avoid  one,  if  prudence  shall  advise  such  a  course.     Whence  comes 
this  difference?    It  is  not  difficult  to  discover.     The  second  of  these  priests, 
l>y  intercourse  with  men,  by  experience,  by  contradiction,  has  obtained  a  clear 
notion  of  the  real  condition  of  men's  minds  in  the  world ;  he  is  aware  of  the 
fatal  combination  of  circumstances  which  has  led  a  great  number  of  unfortunate 
persons  into  error,  and  keeps  them  there ;  he  knows  how,  in  some  measure,  to 
put  himself  in  their  place ;  and  the  more  lively  is  his  sense  of  the  benefit  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Providence,  the  more  mild  and  indulgent  he  is  towards 
others.     The  other  may  be  as  virtuous,  as  charitable,  and  as  humble  as  you 
please ;  hut  how  can  you  expect  of  him  that  he  will  not  be  deeply  moved,  and 
give  utterance  to  his  indignation,  the  first  time  that  he  hears  that  denied  which 
oe  has  always  believed  with  the  mOst  lively  faith  ?    He  has  up  to  this  time  mel 
25  B 
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with  no  *  opposition  in  the  world,  bnt  a  few  arguments  in  books.  Certainly  b« 
Iras  not  ignorant  that  there  existed  heretics  and  unbelievers,  but  he  has  not 
frequently  met  with  them^  he  has  not  heard  them  8tat«  their  hundred  different 
aysteras,  and  he  has  not  witnessed  the  erroneous  creeds  of  men  of  all  sorts,  of 
different  characters,  and  the  most  varied  minds ;  the  lively  susceptibility  of  his 
mind,  which  has  never  met  with  resistance,  has  not  been  blunted;  for  this 
reason, •although  endowed  with  the  same  virtues,  and,  if  you  will,  with  the  same 
knowledge  as  the  other,  he  has  not  acquired  that  penetration,  that  vivacity,  so 
to  Fpeak,  with  which  a  man  of  practised  intellect  enters  into  the  minds  of  those 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  discerns  the  reasons,  seizes  the  motives  which  blind 
them  and  hinder  them  from  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Thus  tolerance,  in  a  person  who  is  religious,  supposes  a  certain  degree  of 
gentleness  of  mind,  the  fruit  of  intercourse  with  men,  and  the  habits  thereby 
engendered  ;  yet  this  quality  is  consistent  with  the  deepest  conviction,  and  the 
purest  and  most  ardent  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  truth.  In  the  moral,  as 
in  the  physical  world,  friction  polishes,  use  wears  away,  and  nothing  can  remain 
for  a  long  time  in  an  attitude  of  violence.  A  man  will  be  indignant,  once, 
twice,  a  hundred  times,  when  he  hears  his  manner  of  thinkifig  attacked ;  but 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  remain  so  always ;  he  will,  in  the  end,  become  ac- 
customed to  opposition ;  he  will,  by  habit,  bear  it  calmly.  However  sacred 
may  be  his  articles  of  belief,  he  will  content  himself  with  defending  and  putting 
them  forward  at  convenient  opportunities ;  in  all  other  cases,  he  will  keep  them 
in  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  as  a  treasure  which  he  is  desirous  to  preserve  from 
any. thing  that  may  injure  them.  Tolerance,  then,  does  not  suppose  any  new 
principles  in  a  man,  but  rather  a  quality  acquired  by  practice ;  a  disposition  of 
mind,  into  which  a  man  finds  himself  insensibly  led ;  a  habit  of  patience, 
formed  in  him  by  constantly  having  to  bear  with  what  he  disapproves  of. 

Now,  if  we  consider  tolerance  in  men  who  are  not  religious,  we  shall  observe 
that  there  are  two  ways  of  being  irreligious.  There  are  men  who  not  only  have 
no  religion,  but  who  have  an  animosity  against  it,  either  on  account  of  some 
fatal  error  they  entertain,  or  because  they  find  it  an  obstacle  to  their  designs. 
These  men  are  extremely  intolemnt;  and  their  intolerance  is  the  worst  of  all, 
because  it  is  not  accompanied  by  any  moral  principle  which  can  restrain  it.  A 
mnn  thus  circumstanced  feels  himself,  as  it  were,  continually  at  war  with  him- 
self and  the  human  race ;  with  himself,  because  he  must  stifle  the  cries  of  his 
own  conscience  :  with  the  human  race,  because  all  protest  against  the  mad  doc- 
trine that  pretends  to  banish  the  worship  of  God  from  the  earth.  Therefore 
we  find  among  men  of  this  kind  much  rancor  and  spleen;  therefore  their 
words  are  full  of  gall;  therefore  they  have  constantly  recourse  to  raillery, 
insult,  and  calumnv. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  men  who,  although  devoid  of  religion,  are  not 
strongly  prejudiced  against  the  faith.  They  live  in  a  kind  of  skepticism,  into 
which  the  reading  of  bad  books,  or  the  observations  of  a  superficial  and  frivo- 
lous philosophy,  have  led  them ;  they  are  not  attached  to  religion,  but  they  are 
not  its  enemies.  Many  of  them  acknowledge  the  importance  of  religion  for  the 
good  of  society,  and  some  of  them  even  feel  within  themselves  a  certain  desire 
to  return  to  the  faith ;  in  their  moments  of  recollection  and  meditation,  they 
remember  with  pleasure  the  days  when  they  offered  to  God  an  obedient  spirit 
ftnd  a  pure  heart;  and  at  the  sight  of  the  rapid  oourse  of  life,  they  perhaps  love 
to  cherish  the  hope  of  becoming  reconciled  with  the  God  of  their  fathers,  be- 
fore they  descend  int-o  the  grave.  These  men  are  tolerant ;  but,  if  carefully 
examined,  their  tolerance  is  not  a  principle  or  a  virtue,  it  is  only  a  necessi^ 
resulting  from  their  position.  It  is  diflBcult  to  be  indignant  at  the  opinions  of 
others,  when  we  have  none  of  our  own — ^when,  consequently,  we  do  not  come 
into  ooIlisioD  with  any.    It  is  difficult  to  be  violently  opposed  to  religion,  when 
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we  consider  it  as  a  thing  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  society;  there  can  be  no 
hatred  or  rancor  towards  faith  in  a  soul  which  desires  its  mercy,  and  which, 
perhaps,  fixes  its  eyes  upon  it  as  the  last  beam  of  hope  amid  the  terrors  of  an 
alarming  future.  Tolerance,  in  this  case,  is  nothing  strange ;  it  is  natural  and 
aecessary.  Intolerance  would  be  inconceivable  and  extravagant,  and  could 
arise  only  from  a  bad  heart. 

In  applying  these  remarks  to  society  instead  of  individuals,  it  must  be  ob> 
served  that  tolerance,  as  well  as  intolerance,  may  be  considered  in  government, 
or  in  society.  It  sometimes  happens  that  government  and  society  are  not 
agreed ;  while  the  former  maintains  one  principle,  the  reverse  may  prevail  in 
the  latter.  As  governments  are  composed  of  a  limited  number  of  individuals, 
all  that  has  been  said  of  tolerance,  considered  individually,  may  be  applied  to 
them.  Let  us  not  forget,  however,  tiiat  men  placed  in  authority  are  not  free  to 
give  themselves  up  without  limit  to  the  impulses  of  their  own  opinions  or  feel- 
ings; they  are  often  forced  to  immolate  their  own  feelings  on  the  altar  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  They  may,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  oppose  or  impede  that 
opinion  for  a  time;  but  it  will  soon  stop  them,  and  force  them  to  change  their 
course. 

As  sooner  or  later  government  becomes  the  expression  of  the  ideas  and  feel- 
ings of  society,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  considering  tolerance  in  the  lat- 
ter; we  shall  observe  that  society,  with  respect  to  tolerance,  follows  the  same 
path  as  individuals.  This  is  with  it  not  the  effect  of  a  principle,  but  of  a  habits 
Men  of  different  creeds,  who  live  together  for  a  long  time  in  the  same  society, 
end  by  tolerating  each  other ;  they  are  led  to  this  by  growing  weary  of  collision 
vith  each  other,  and  by  the  wish  for  a  kind  of  life  more  quiet  and  peaceful. 
But  when  men,  thus  divided  in  creed,  find  themselves  face  to  face  for  the  first 
time,  a  shock  more  or  less  rude  is  the  inevitable  result.  The  causes  of  this 
phenomenon  are  to  be  found  in  human  nature  itself;  it  is  one  of  those  necessi- 
tivs  against  which  we  struggle  in  vain. 

Some  modem  philosophers  have  imagined  that  society  is  indebted  to  them  for 
tiie  spirit  of  toleration  which  prevails  there ;  they  have  not  seen  that  it  is  much 
rather  a  fact  slowly  brought  about  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  than  it  is  the 
fruit  of  their  doctrines.  Indeed,  what  have  they  said  that  is  new?  They  have 
recommended  universal  fraternity ;  but  this  has  always  been  one  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  They  have  exhorted  men  of  all  the  different  religions  to  live 
in  peace  together ;  but  before  they  had  opened  their  mouths  to  tell  them  this, 
men  began  to  adopt  this  course  in  many  countries  of  Europe ;  for,  unhappily, 
religions  in  many  countries  were  so  numerous  and  different,  that  none  of  them 
could  pretend  to  exclusive  dominion.  It  is  true  that  some  infidel  philosophers 
have  a  claim,  and  a  deplorable  one,  in  support  of  their  pretensions  with  respect 
to  the  development  of  toleration ;  it  is,  that,  by  their  efforts  to  disseminate  infi- 
delity and  skepticism,  they  have  succeeded  in  making  general,  in  nations  and 
governments,  that  false  toleration  which  has  nothing  virtuous,  but  is  indifference 
with  respect  to  all  religions.  Indeed,  why  is  tolerance  so  general  in  our  age  ? 
or,  rather,  in  what  does  our  tolerance  consist?  If  you  observe  well,  you  will 
find  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  a  social  condition  perfectly  similar  to 
that  of  the  individual  who  has  no  creed,  but  who  does  not  hate  creeds,  because 
he  considers  them  as  conducive  to  the  public  good,  and  cherishes  a  vague  hope 
of  one  day  finding  a  last  asylum  therein.  All  that  is  good  in  this  is  in  no  de^ee 
owing  to  the  infidel  philosophers,  but  may  rather  be  said  to  be  a  protest  against 
thetn.  Indeed,  when  they  could  not  obtain  the  supreme  command,  they  lavished 
cdumnies  and  sarcasms  on  all  that  is  most  sacred  in  heaven  and  on  earth ;  and, 
when  they  did  raise  themselves  to  power,  they  overturned  with  indescribable 
fury  all  that  existed,  and  destroyed  millions  of  victims  in  exile  or  on  the  scaf- 
folds.   The  multitude  of  religions, — ^infidelity,  indifference^  the  improvement 
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of  manners,  the  lassitude  produced  by  wars, — industrial  and  commercial  orgam- 
zation,  which  every  day  becomes  more  powerful  in  society, — communication 
rendered  more  frequent  among  men  by  means  of  travelling, — the  diffusion  of 
ideas  by  the  press ; — such  are  the  causes  which  have  produced  in  Europe  that 
universal  tolerance  which  has  taken  possession  of  all,  and  has  been  established 
in  fact  when  it  could  not  by  law.  These  causes,  as  it  is  easy  to  observe,  are  of 
different  kinds ;  no  doctrine  can  pretend  to  an  exclusive  influence }  they  are  the 
result  of  a  thousand  different  influences,  which  act  simultaneously  on  the  deve- 
lopment of  civilization.  (24) 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ON   THE  RIGHT  OF  COERCION   IN   GENERAL. 

How  much,  during  the  last  century,  was  said  against  intolerance  !  A  philo- 
sophy less  superficial  than  that  which  then  prevailed  would  have  reflected  a  lit- 
tle more  on  a  fact  which  may  be  appreciated  in  different  ways,  but  the  existence 
of  which  cannot  be  denied.  In  Greece,  Socrates  died  drinking  hemlock.  Rome, 
whose  tolerance  has  been  so  much  vaunted,  tolerated,  indeed,  foreign  gods ;  but 
these  were  only  foreign  in  name,  since  they  formed  a  part  of  that  system  of 
pantheism  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  religion ;  gods,  who,  in  order 
to  be  declared  gods  of  Rome,  only  needed  the  mere  formality,  as  it  were,  of  re- 
ceiving the  name  of  citizens.  But  Rome  did  not  admit  the  gods  of  Egypt  any 
more  than  the  Jewish  or  Christian  religion.  She  had,  no  doubt,  many  false 
ideas  with  respect  to  these  religions ;  but  she  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
them  to  know  that  they  were  essentially  different  from  her  own.  The  history 
of  the  Pagan  emperors  is  the  history  of  the  persecution  of  the  Church }  as  soon 
as  they  became  Christians,  a  system  of  penal  legislation  was  commenced  against 
those  who  differed  from  the  religion  of  the  state.  In  subsequent  centuries, 
intolerance  continued  under  various  forms ;  it  has  been  perpetuated  down  to  our 
times,  and  we  are  not  so  free  from  it  as  some  would  wish  to  make  us  believe. 
The  emancipation  of  Catholics  in  England  is  but  of  recent  date ;  tlie  violent 
disputes  of  the  Prussian  government  with  the  Pope,  on  the  subject  of  certain 
arbitrary  acts  of  that  government  against  the  Catholic  religion,  are  of  yesterday; 
the  question  of  Argau^  in  Switzerland,  is  still  pending ;  and  the  persecution 
of  Catholicity  by  the  Russian  government  is  pursued  in  as  scandalous  a  manner 
as  at  any  former  period.  Thus  it  is  with  religious  sects.  As  to  the  toleration 
of  the  humane  philosophers  of  the  18th  century,  it  was  exemplified  in  Robes- 
pierre. 

Every  government  professing  a  religion  is  more  or  less  intolerant  towards 
those  which  it  does  not  profess;  and  this  intolerance  is  diminished  or  destroyed, 
only  when  the  professors  of  the  obnoxious  religions  are  either  feared  on  account 
of  their  great  power,  or  despised  on  account  of  their  weakness.  Apply  to  all 
times  and  countries  the  rule  which  we  have  just  laid  down,  you  will  everywhere 
find  it  exact;  it  is  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of  governments  in  their  rela- 
tions with  religions.  The  ftotestant  government  of  England  has  always  been 
intolerant  toward  Catholics;  and  it  will  continue  to  be  so,  more  or  leas,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  governments  of  Russia  and  Prussia  will  continue  to 
act  as  they  have  done  up  to  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  modificatioDS 
required  by  difference  of  times;  in  the  same  way,  in  countries  where  Catholi- 
city prevails,  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant  worship  will  always  be  more  or 
less  interfered  with.  I  shall  be  told  of  the  instance  of  France  as  a  proof  of  the 
contrary;  in  that  country,  where  the  immense  majority  profess  the  C&tholic 
religion,  other  worships  are  allowed,  without  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
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state  to  disturb  them.  This  toleration  will  perhaps  be  attributed  to  public 
opinion ;  it  comes,  I  think,  from  this,  that  no  fixed  principle  prevails  there  in 
the  government :  all  the  policy  of  France,  internal  and  external,  is  a  constant 
compromise  to  get  out  of  difficulties  in  the  best  possible  way.  This  is  shown 
hj  facts ;  it  appears  from  the  well-known  opinions  of  the  small  number  of  men 
who,  for  some  years,  have  ruled  the  destinies  of  France.  It  has  been  attempted 
to  establish  in  principle  universal  toleration,  and  refuse  to  government  the  right 
of  violating  consciences  in  religious  matters ;  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  said,  philosophers  have  not  been  able  to  make  a  very  clear  exposition 
of  their  principle,  still  less  have  they  been  able  to  procure  its  general  adoption 
as  a  system  in  the  government  of  states.  In  order  to  show  that  the  thing  is  not 
quite  so  simple  as  has  been  supposed,  I  will  beg  leave  to  ask  a  few  questions  of 
these  soi-iiisant  philosophers.  If  a  religion  which  required  human  sacrifices 
were  established  in  your  country,  would  you  tolerate  it?  No.  And  why? 
Because  wc  cannot  tolerate  such  a  crime.  But  then  you  will  be  intolerant; 
you  will  violate  the  consciences  of  others,  by  proscribing,  as  a  crime,  what  in 
their  eyes  is  a  homage  to  the  Divinity.  Thus  thought  many  nations  of  old,  and 
60  think  some  now.  By  what  right  do  you  make  your  conscience  prevail  over 
theirs  ? — ^It  matters  not ;  we  shall  be  intolerant,  but  our  intolerance  will  be  for 
the  good  of  humanity. — ^I  applaud  your  conduct;  but  you  cannot  deny  that  it 
is  a  case  in  which  intolerance  with  respect  to  a  religion  appears  to  you  a  right 
and  a  duty.  Still  further :  if  you  proscribe  the  exercise  of  this  atrocious  wor- 
ship, would  you  allow  the  doctrine  to  be  taught  which  preaches  as  holy  and  salu- 
tary the  practice  of  human  sacrifices  ?  No ;  for  that  would  be  permitting  the 
teaching  of  murder.  Very  well,  but  you  must  acknowledge  that  this  is  a  doc- 
trine with  respect  to  which  you  have  a  right  to  be,  and  are  obliged  to  be,  intole- 
rant. Ijet  us  pursue  our  subject.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  of  the  sacrifices 
offered  in  antiquity  to  the  goddess  of  Love,  and  the  infamous  worship  which 
was  paid  to  her  in  the  temples  of  Babylon  and  Corinth.  If  such  a  worship 
reappeared  among  you,  would  you  tolerate  it  ?  No ;  for  it  is  contrary  to  the 
sacred  laws  of  modosty.  Would  you  allow  the  doctrine  on  which  it  was  based 
to  be  taught  ?  No ;  for  the  same  reason.  This,  then,  is  another  case  in  which 
you  believe  you  have  the  right  and  the  obligation  to  violate  the  consciences  of 
others ;  and  the  only  reason  you  can  assign  for  it  is,  that  you  are  compelled  to 
do  so  by  your  own  conscience.  Moreover,  suppose  that  some  men,  over-excitod 
by  reading  the  Bible,  desired  to  establish  a  new  Christianity,  in  imitation  of 
Mathew  of  Haarleui  or  John  of  Leydcn ;  suppose  that  these  sectaries  began  to 
propagate  their  doctrines,  to  assemble  together  in  bodies,  and  that  their  fanati- 
cal declamation  seduced  a  portion  of  the  people,  would  you  tolerate  this  new 
religion?  No;  for  these  men  might  renew  the  bloody  scenes  of  Germany  in 
the  16th  century,  when,  in  the  name  of  Grod,  and  to  fulfil,  as  they  said,  the 
order  of  the  Most  High,  the  Anabaptists  invaded  all  property,  destroyed  all 
existing  power,  and  spread  everywhere  desolation  and  death.  This  would  be 
to  act  with  as  much  justice  as  prudence;  but  you  cannot  deny  that  you  would 
thereby  commit  au  act  of  intolerance.  What,  then,  becomes  of  universal  tole- 
ration, that  principle  so  evident,  so  predominant,  if  you  are  compelled  at  every 
step  to  limit,  and  I  will  say  more,  to  lay  it  aside,  and  act  in  a  way  diametrically 
opposite  to  it?  You  will  say  that  the  security  of  the  state,  the  good  order  of 
fr'ciety,  and  public  morality  compel  you  to  act  in  this  way.  But  then,  what 
B(;rt  of  a  principle  is  it  that,  in  certain  cases,  is  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of 
morality  and  to  society,  and  to  the  safety  of  the  state  ?  Do  you  think  that  the. 
njtn  against  whom  you  declaim  did  not  intend  also  to  protect  these  interests, 
by  acting  with  that  intolerance  which  is  so  revolting  to  you? 
It  has  been  acknowledged  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  as  an  incontestivble 

principle,  that  the  public  authority  has,  in  certain  cases,  the  right  of  prohibiting 
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certain  acts,  in  violation  of  the  consciences  of  individuals  who  claim  the  right  of 
performing  them.  If  the  constant  testimony  of  history  were  not  enough,  at 
least  the  dialogue  which  we  have  just  held  ought  to  convince  us  of  this  truth; 
we  have  seen  that  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  tolerance  may  well  be  compelled, 
in  certain  cases,  to  bo  intolerant.  They  would  be  obliged  to  be  so  in  the  name 
of  humanity,  of  modesty,  of  public  order;  universal  toleration,  then,  with  rr»spect 
to  doctrines  and  religions — ^that  toleration  which  is  proclaimed  as  the  duty  of 
every  government — is  an  error;  it  is  a  theory  which  cannot  be  put  in  practice. 
We  have  clearly  shown  that  intolerance  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  a  prin- 
ciple recognised  by  all  governments,  and  the  application  of  which,  more  or  less 
indulgent  or  severe,  depends  on  circumstances,  and  above  all,  on  the  particular 
point  of  view  in  which  the  government  considers  things. 

A  great  question  of  right  now.presents  itself — a  question  which  seems,  at  first 
sight,  to  require  to  be  solved  by  condemning  all  intolerance,  both  with  respect  to 
doctrines  and  acts;  but  which,  when  thoroughly  examined,  leads  to  a  very  different 
result.  If  we  grant  that  the  mind  is  incapable  of  completely  removing  the  diffi- 
culty by  means  of  direct  reasoning,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  indirect  means, 
and  the  'reasoning  called  ad  absurdumj  are  here  sufficient  to  show  us  the  truth, 
at  least  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  it  as  a  guide  for  human  prudence, 
always  uncertain.  The  question  is  this:  ''By  what  right  do  you  hinder  a  man 
from  professing  a  doctrine,  and  acting  in  conformity  with  it,  if  he  is  convinced 
that  it  is  true,  and  that  he  only  fulfils  his  duty,  or  exercises  a  right,  by  acting 
as  it  prescribes  ?''  In  order  to  prevent  the  prohibition  being  vain  and  ridicu- 
lous, there  must  be  a  penalty  attached  to  it;  now,  if  you  inflict  this  penal*y, 
you  punish  a  man  who,  according  to  his  own  conscience,  is  innocent.  Punish- 
ment by  the  hand  of  justice  supposes  culpability ;  and  no  one  is  culpable  with- 
out being  so  first  in  his  conscience.  Culpability  has  its  root  in  the  conscience ; 
and  we  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  violation  of  a  law,  unless  tiiat  law  has  ad- 
dressed us  through  our  conscience.  If  our  conscience  tells  us  that  an  action 
is  bad,  we  cannot  perform  it,  whatever  may  be  the  injunctions  of  the  law  which 
prescribes  it;  on  the  contrary,  if  conscience  tells  us  that  an  action  is  a  duty,  we 
cannot  omit  it,  whatever  may  be  the  prohibitions  of  the  law.  This  is,  in  a  fcw 
words,  and  in  all  its  force,  the  whole  argument  that  can  be  alleged  against  intole- 
rance in  regard  to  doctrines  and  facts  emanating  from  them.  Let  us  now  see 
what  is  the  real  value  of  these  observations,  apparently  so  conclusive. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  admission  of  this  principle  would  render  impossible 
the  punishment  of  any  political  crime.  Brutus,  when  plunging  his  dagger  int'O 
the  heart  of  Caesar;  Jacques  Clement,  when  he  assassinated  Henry  III.,  acted, 
no  doubt,  under  the  influence  of  an  excitement  of  mind,  which  made  them  view 
their  attempts  as  deeds  of  heroism ;  and  yet,  if  they  had  both  been  brought  be- 
fore a  tribunal,  would  you  have  thought  them  entitled  to  impunity — the  one  on 
account  of  his  love  of  country,  and  the  other  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  religion? 
Most  political  crimes  are  committed  under  a  conviction  of  doing  well ;  and  I  do 
not  speak  merely  of  those  times  of  trouble,  when  men  of  parties  the  most  op- 
posed are  fully  persuaded  that  they  have  right  on  their  side.  Conspiracies  con- 
trived against  governments  in  times  of  peace  are  generally  the  work  of  some 
individuals  who  look  upon  them  as  illegal  and  tyrannical;  when  working  to 
overthrow  them,  they  are  acting  in  conformity  with  their  own  principles. 
Judges  punish  them  justly  when  they  inflict  on  them  the  penalties  appointed 
by  legislators ;  and  yet,  neither  legislators  when  they  decree  the  penalty,  nor 
the  judges  when  they  inflict  it,  are,  or  can  be,  ignorant  of  the  condition  of 
mind  of  the  delinquent  who  has  violated  the  law.  It  may  be  said,  that  compas- 
sion and  indulgence  with  respect  to  political  crimes  increase  every  day,  for  those 
reasons.  I  shall  reply,  that  if  we  lay  down  the  principle  that  human  justice 
Las  not  the  right  to  punish,  when  the  delinquent  acts  according  to  his  couvio- 
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tion^  we  rnnst  not  only  mitigate  our  punishments,  but  even  abolish  them.  In 
this  case,  capital  punishment  would  be  a  real  murder,  a  fine  a  robbery,  and  other 
penalties  so  many  acts  of  violence.  I  shall  remark  in  passing,  that  it  is  not 
true  that  severity  towards  political  crimes  diminishes  as  much  as  it  is  said  to 
dr) ;  the  history  of  Europe  of  late  years  affords  us  some  proofii  to  the  contrary. 
We  do  not  now  see  those  cruel  punishments  which  were  in  use  at  other  times ; 
but  that  is  not  owing  to  the  conscience  of  the  criminal  being  considered  by  the 
judge,  but  to  the  improvement  of  manners,  which,  being  everywhere  diffused, 
has  necessarily  influenced  penal  legislation.  It  is  extraordinary  that  so  much 
severity  has  been  preserved  in  laws  relating  to  political  crimes,  when  so  great  a 
number  of  legislators  among  the  different  nations  of  Europe  knew  well  that  they 
themselves,  at  other  times,  had  committed  the  same  crimes.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  more  than  one  man,  in  the  discussion  of  certain  penal  laws^  has 
inclined  to  indulgence,  from  the  presentiment  that  these  very  laws  might  one 
day  apply  to  himself.  The  impunity  of  political  crimes  would  bring  about  the 
subversion  of  social  order,  by  rendering  all  government  impossible.  Without 
dwelling  longer  on  the  fatal  results  which  this  doctrine  would  have,  let  us  ob- 
serve, that  the  benefit  of  impunity  in  favor  of  the  illusions  of  conscience  would 
not  be  due  to  political  crimes  alone,  but  would  be  applicable  also  to  those  of  an 
ordinary  kind.  Offences  against  property  are  crimes  of  this  nature ;  and  yet 
we  know  that  many  at  former  periods  regarded,  and  that  unfortunately  some 
still  regard,  property  as  a  usurpation  and  an  injustice.  Offences  against  the 
sanctity  of  marriage  are  ordinarily  considered  crimes ;  and  yet  have  there  not 
been  sects  in  whose  sight  marriage  was  unlawful,  and  others  who  have  desired, 
and  still  desire,  a  community  of  women  ?  The  sacred  laws  of  modesty  and 
resp?ct  for  innocence  have  alike  been  regarded  by  some  sects  as  an  unjust 
infringement  of  the  liberty  of  man;  to  violate  these  laws,  therefore,  was  a 
meritorious  action.  At  the  time  when  the  mistaken  ideas  and  blind  fanaticism 
of  the  men  who  professed  these  principles  were  undoubted,  would  any  one  have 
been  found  to  deny  the  justice  of  the  chastisement  which  was  inflicted  on  them 
when,  in  pursuance  of  their  doctrines,  they  committed  a  crime,  or  even  when 
they  had  the  audacity  to  diffuse  their  fatal  maxims  in  society  ? 

If  it  were  unjust  to  punish  the  criminal  for  acting  according  to  his  conscience, 
all  imaginable  crimes  would  be  permitted  to  the  atheist,  the  fatalist,  the  disciple 
of  the  doctrine  of  private  interest;  for  by  destroying,  as  they  do,  the  basis  of 
all  morality,  these  men  do  not  act  against  their  consciences ;  they  have  none. 
If  such  an  argument  were  to  hold  good,  how  often  would  we  have  reason  to 
charge  tribunals  with  injustice,  when  they  inflict  any  punishment  on  men  of 
this  class.  By  what  right,  we  would  say  to  magistrates,  do  you  punish  this 
man,  who,  not  admitting  the  existence  of  God,  does  not  acknowledge  himself 
culpable  in  his  own  eyes,  or  consequently  in  yours  ?  You  have  made  a  law,  by 
virtue  of  which  you  punish  him ;  but  this  law  has  no  power  over  the  conscience 
of  this  man,  for  you  are  his  equals ;  and  he  does  not  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  any  superior,  to  give  you  the  power  of  controlling  his  liberty.  By  what  right 
do  you  punish  another,  who  is  convinced  that  all  his  actions  are  the  effect  of  neces- 
sary causes,  that  free-will  is  a  chimera,  and  who,  in  the  action  which  you  charge 
on  him  as  a  crime,  believes  that  he  had  no  more  power  of  restraining  himself 
than  the  wild  beast,  when  he  throws  himself  upon  the  prey  before  his  eyes,  or 
upon  any  other  animal  that  excites  his  fury  ?  With  what  justice  do  you  punish 
him,  who  is  persuaded  that  all  morality  is  a  lie;  that  there  is  no  other  principle 
than  individual  interest;  that  ffood  and  evil  are  nothing  but  this  interest,  well 
or  ill  understood  f  If  you  make  him  undergo  any  punishment,  it  will  not  be 
because  he  is  culpable  in  his  own  conscience ;  you  will  punish  him  for  being 
deceived  in  his  calculation,  for  having  ill-understood  the  probable  result  of  the 
action  which  he  was  about  to  commit.     Such  are  the  necessary  and  inevitable 
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dedaetions  from  the  doctrine,  which  refases  to  the  public  authority  the  power  of 
pnnishiog  crimes  committed  in  consequence  of  an  error  of  the  mind. 

But  I  shall  be  told  that  the  right  of  punishment  only  extends  to  actions,  and 
not  to  doctrines ;  that  actions  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  law,  but  that  doctrines 
are  entitled  to  unbounded  liberty.  Do  you  mean  doctrines  shut  up  in  the  mind 
and  not  outwardly  manifested  ?  It  is  clear  that  not  only  the  right,  but  also  the 
possibility  of  punishing  them  is  wanting^  for  G-od  alone  can  tell  the  secrets  of 
the  heart  of  man.  If  avowed  doctrines  are  meant,  then  the  principle  is  false; 
and  we  have  just  shown  that  those  who  maintain  it  in  theory,  find  it  impossible 
to  reduce  it  to  practice.  In  fine,  we  shall  be  told  that,  however  absurd  in  its 
results  may  be  the  doctrine  which  we  have  been  combating,  it  is  still  impossible 
to  justify  the  punishment  of  an  action  which  was  ordered  or  authorized  by  the 
eonscience  of  the  man  who  committed  it.  How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  solved  ? 
How  is  this  great  obstacle  to  be  removed  ?  Is  it  lawful  in  any  case  to  treat  aa 
culpable  the  man  who  is  not  so  at  the  tribunal  of  his  own  conscience  ? 

Although  this  question  seems  entirely  to  turn  upon  some  point  on  which  men 
of  all  opinions  are  agreed,  there  is  nevertheless  a  wide  difierence  in  this  respect 
between  Catholics  on  one  side  and  unbelievers  and  Protestants  on  the  other. 
The  first  lay  it  down  as  an  incontestable  principle,  thcU  there  are  errors  of  (he 
understanding  which  are  faults;  the  others,  on  the  contrary,  think,  that  all 
errors  of  the  understanding  are  innocent.     The  first  consider  error  in  regard  to 
great  moral  and  religious  truths,  as  one  of  the  gravest  ofienoes  which  man  can 
torn  mi  t  against  God ;  their  opponents  look  upon  errors  of  this  kind  with  great 
indulgence,  and  they  ought  to  do  so  in  order  to  be  consistent.     Catholics  admit 
the  possibility  of  invincible  ignorance  with  respect  to  some  very  important 
truths ;  but  with  them  this  possibility  is  limited  to  certain  circumstances,  out  of 
which  they  declare  man  to  be  culpable :  their  opponents  constantly  extol  liberty 
of  thought,  without  any  other  restriction  than  that  imposed  by  the  taste  of  each 
one  in  particular  ]  they  constantly  affirm  that  man  is  free  to  hold  the  opinions 
which  he  thinks  proper;  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  persuade  their  followers 
that  there  are  no  culpable  errors  or  opinions,  that  man  is  not  obliged  to  search 
into  the  secret  recesses  of  his  soul,  to  make  sure  that  there  are  no  secret  causes 
which  induce  him  to  reject  the  truth ;  they  have  in  the  end  monstrously  con- 
founded physical  with  moral  liberty  of  thought;  they  have  banished  from 
opinions  the  ideas  of  lawful  and  unlawful,  and  have  given  men  to  understand 
that  such  ideas  are  not  applicable  to  thought.     That  is  to  say,  in  the  order  of 
ideas,  they  have  confounded  right  with  fact,  declaring,  in  this  respect,  the  use* 
lessness  and  incompetency  of  all  laws,  divine  and  human.     Senseless  men  !  as 
if  it  were  possible  for  that  which  is  most  noble  and  elevated  in  human  nature 
to  be  exempt  from  all  rule ;  as  if  it  were  possible  for  the  element  which  makes 
man  the  king  of  the  creation,  to  be  exempted  from  concurring  in  the  inefiable 
harmony  of  all  parts  of  the  universe  with  themselves  and  with  God ;  as  if  this 
harmony  could  exist,  or  even  bo  conceived  in  man,  unless  it  were  declared  to  be 
the  first  of  human  obligations  to  adhere  constantly  to  truth. 

This  is  one  of  the  profound  reasons  which  justify  the  Catholic  Church,  when 
she  considers  the  sin  of  heresy  as  one  of  the  greatest  that  man  can  commit. 
Tou,  who  smile,  with  pity  and  contempt  at  these  words,  the  sin  of  heresy/;  you, 
who  consider  this  doctrine  as  the  invention  of  priests  to  rule  over  consciences, 
by  retrenching  the  liberty  of  thought ;  by  what  right  do  you  claim  the  power 
of  condemning  heresies  which  are  opposed  to  your  orthodoxy  ?  By  what  right 
do  you  condemn  those  societies  that  profess  opinions  hostile  to  property,  public 
order,  and  the  existence  of  authority  ?  If  the  thought  of  man  is  free,  if  jou 
cannot  attempt  to  restrain  it  without  violating  sacred  rights,  if  it  is  an  absurdity 
.and  a  contradiction  to  wish  to  oblige  a  man  to  act  against  his -conscience,  or  dis- 
obey its  dictates — ^why  do  you  interfere  with  those  men  who  desire  to  destioj 
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the  existing  state  of  society  ?  Why  baffle,  why  oppose  those  dark  conspiracies, 
vFiiich,  from  time  to  time,  send  one  of  their  members  to  assassinate  a  king? 
You  invoke  your  convictions  to  declare  unjust  and  cruel  the  intolerance  which 
ha.s  been  practised  at  certain  times  against  your  enemies ;  but  you  must  remem- 
ber that  such  societies  and  such  men  can  also  invoke  their  convictions.  Toa 
say  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  human  inventions;  they  say  that  the 
doctrines  prevailing  in  society  are  also  human  inventions.  You  say  that  the 
ancient  social  order  was  a  monopoly;  they  say  the  present  social  order  is  a 
monoj^My.  In  your  eyes,  the  ancient  authorities  were  tyrannical ;  in  theirs  the 
present  ones  are  so.  You  pretended  to  destroy  what  existed,  in  order  to  found 
new  iiistitutions  conducive  to  the  good  of  humanity;  to-day  these  men  hold  the 
same  language.  You  have  proclaimed  holy  the  war  which  was  waged  against 
ancient  power;  they  proclaim  holy  the  war  against  present  power.  When  you 
availed  yourselves  of  the  means  which  offered  themselves,  you  pretended  that 
necessity  rendered  them  legitimate ;  they  declare  to  be  not  less  legitimate  the 
only  means  which  they  possess,  that  of  combinations,  of  preparing  for  their 
opportunity,  and  of  hastening  it  by  assassinating  great  men.  You  have  pre- 
tended to  make  all  T)pinions  respected,  even  atheism,  and  you  have  taught  that 
nobody  has  a  right  to  prevent  your  acting  in  conformity  with  your  principles ; 
but  the  fanatics  in  question  have  also  their  horrible  principles  and  their  dreadful 
convictions.  Do  you  require  a  proof  of  this  ?  See  them  amid  the  gayety  of 
public  celebrations,  glide,  pale  and  gloomy,  among  the  joyful  multitude,  choose 
the  fitting  moment  to  cast  desolation  over  a  royal  family,  and  cover  a  nation 
with  mourning,  while  they  accumulate  on  their  own  heads  the  public  execration, 
certain,  moreover,  of  finishing  their  lives  on  the  scaffold.  But  our  adversaries 
will  say,  such  convictions  are  inexcusable.  Yours  are  so  also.  All  the  differ- 
ence is,  that  you  have  contrived  your  ambitious  and  fatal  systems  amid  ease  and 
pleasure,  perhaps  in  opulence,  and  under  the  shadow  of  power,  while  they  have 
conceived  their  abominable  doctrines  in  the  bosom  of  obscurity,  poverty,  misery, 
and  despair. 

Indeed,  the  inconsistency  of  some  men  is  shocking  to  the  last  degree.  To 
ridicule  all  religions,  to  decry  the  spirituality  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  existence  of  God,  to  overturn  all  morality,  and  sap  its  deepest  foundations, 
all  this  they  have  considered  excusable,  and  we  may  even  say,  worthy  of  praise ; 
moreover,  the  writers  who  have  undertaken  this  fatal  task  are  worthy  of  apo- 
theosis ;  men  must  expel  the  Divinity  from  his  temples  to  place  there  the  names 
and  busts  of  the  leaders  of  their  schools ;  under  the  vaults  of  splendid  basilicas, 
where  repose  the  ashes  of  Christians  awaiting  the  resurrection,  they  must  raise 
the  mausoleum  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  in  order  that  future  generations,  when 
they  descend  into  their  dark  and  silent  abodes,  may  receive  the  inspirations  of 
their  genius.  But  have  they,  then,  a  right  to  complain  that  property,  and 
domestic  life,  and  social  order  are  attacked  ?  Property  is  sacred ;  but  is  it 
more  sacred  than  God  ?  However  great  may  be  the  importance  of  the  truths 
relating  to  the  family  and  to  society,  are  they  of  a  superior  order  to  the  eternal 
principles  of  morality,  or  rather,  are  they  any  thing  more  than  the  application 
of  these  principles  ? 

But  let  us  resume  the  thread  of  our  discourse.  When  the  principle,  that 
there  are  culpable  errors,  is  once  established  (a  principle  which  in  practice,  if 
not  in  theory,  must  be  received  by  all  men,  but  which  Catholicity  alone  can 
logically  maintain  in  theory),  it  is  easy  to  see  the  reason  of  the  punishments 
which  human  power  decrees  against  the  propagation  and  teaching  of  certain 
doctrines ;  and  we  can  understand  why  it  is  legitimate  to  punish,  without  consi- 
dering the  conviction  that  animated  the  culprit,  the  actions  which  are  the  result 
of  his  doctrines.  The  law  shows  that  this  mortal  error  has  existed,  or  can  exist; 
but  in  this  case  it  declares  the  error  itself  to  be  culpable ;  and  if  man  adduces 
26 
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tho  testimony  of  his  own  conscience,  tlie  law  romindH  him  that  it  is  his  duty  t<i 
rcetify  liis  conscience.  Such  is,  in  truth,  the  foundation  of  a  h*gisIation  which 
Las  appeared  so  unjust;  a  foundation  which  it  is  necessary  to  point  ov.t,  in 
order  to  vindicate  a  great  many  human  laws  from  a  ilcep  disgrace ;  for  it  would 
be  a  great  dii»grace  to  claim  the  right  of  punishing  a  man  who  was  really  inn  >- 
cent.  Such  an  absurd  right  is  so  far  from  belonging  to  human  justice,  that  it 
docs  not  belong  even  to  God.  The  infinite  justice  of  God  would  cease  to  he 
what  it  is,  if  it  could  punish  the  innocent. 

Perhaps  another  origin  will  be  assigned  for  the  right  which  governments  pos- 
sess, of  punishing  the  propagation  of  certain  doctrines  and  the  actions  com- 
mitted in  consequence  of  them,  when  the  criminal  has  acted  from  the  deepest 
conviction.  "  Governments,"  it  may  be  said,  "  act  in  the  name  of  society, 
which,  like  every  being,  possesses  the  right  of  self-defence.  There  are  certain 
doctrines  which  menace  its  existence ;  it  has,  therefore,  of  necessity  and  right, 
the  power  of  resisting  those  who  promulgate  them."  Such  a  reason,  however 
plausible  it  may  appear,  is  liable  to  this  grave  objection,  that  it  destroys  at  one 
blow  the  idea  of  punishment  and  justice.  To  wound  an  aggressor  in  self-de- 
fence is  not  to  chastise  but  to  resist  him.  If  we  consider  society  in  this  point 
of  view,  the  criminal  led  to  puniihment  will  no  longer  be  a  real  criminal,  but 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  a  rash  and  unequal  struggle.  The  voice  of  the  judge 
condemning  him  will  no  longer  be  the  august  voice  of  justice;  his  sentence 
will  only  be  the  act  of  society  avenging  the  attack  made  upon  it.  The  word 
punishment  will  then  assume  quite  a  different  meaning;  the  gradations  of  it 
will  depend  entirely  upon  calculations,  and  not  on  justice.  We  must  remem- 
ber this;  if  we  suppose  that  society,  by  virtue  of  the  right  of  self-defeuce, 
inflicts  a  punishment  upon  the  man  whom  it  considers  quite  innocent,  it  no 
longer  judges  or  condemns,  but  fights  and  struggles.  That  which  is  perfectly 
suitable  with  respect  to  the  relations  between  one  society  and  another,  is  in  no 
way  suitable  to  society  in  its  relations  with  individuals.  It  then  appears  like  a 
combat  Ijotween  a  giaut  and  a  pigmy.  The  giant  takes  the  pigmy  in  his  hand, 
and  crushes  him  against  a  stone. 

Tlie  doctrine  which  I  have  just  explained  evidently  shows  the  value  of  the 
much  vaunted  principle  of  universal  toleration ;  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
that  principle  is  as  impracticable  in  fact  as  it  is  unsustainable  in  theory;  on- 
sequently  all  the  accusations  made  against  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  subject 
of  intolerance  are  overturned.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  intolerance  is  in 
some  measure  the  right  of  all  public  power;  this  has  always  been  acknowledged; 
it  is  acknowledged  still,  generally  speaking,  when  philosophers,  the  partisans 
of  tolerance,  attain  to  power.  No  doubt,  governments  have  a  thousand  times 
abused  this  principle ;  no  doubt,  more  than  once  the  truth  has  been  persecuted 
in  virtue  of  it;  but  what  do  men  not  abuse?  Their  duty,  then,  as  good  philo- 
sopliors,  was  not  to  establish  principles  that  cannot  be  sustained,  and  are  ex- 
trcn.'cly  dangerous;  not  to  declaim  to  satiety  against  the  times  and  institutions 
which  have  preceded  us;  but  to  endeavor  to  propagate  sentiments  of  mildness 
and  indulgence,  and,  above  all,  not  to  impugn  important  truths,  without  which 
society  cannot  be  sustained,  and  which  cannot  be  destroyed  without  abandoning 
the  world  to  the  empire  of  force,  and,  consequently,  to  despotism  and  tyranny. 

Men  have  attacked  dogmas ;  but  they  have  not  been  willing  to  see  that  m  >- 
rality  was  intimately  connected  with  dogmas,  and  that  it  was  itself  a  dogma.  By 
proclaiming  unbounded  liberty  of  thought,  they  have  asserted  the  impeccability 
of  the  mind ;  error  has  ceased  to  figure  among  the  faults  of  which  men  can  be 
guilty.  They  have  forgotten  that,  in  order  to  will,  it  was  necessary  to  knoir; 
and  that  to  will  rlt/hVi/^  it  was  necessary  to  know  irnl^»  If  we  examine  the 
greater  part  of  the  errors  of  our  hearts,  we  shall  see  that  they  have  their  source 
in  a  misunderstanding;  is  it  possible^  then,  that  it  should  not  be  the  duty  of 
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man  to  preserve  his  mind  from  error  ?  But  since  it  baa  been  said  that  opiniona 
are  of  little  importance,  that  man  is  free  to  choose  such  as  please  him,  even  ia 
matters  of  religion  and  morality,  truth  has  lost  its  value ;  its  intrin3ic  worth  is 
no  longer  what  it  wtis  iti  the  eyes  of  man ;  and  too  many  consider  themselves 
exempt  from  attempting  to  attain  it, — ^a  deplorable  condition  of  mind;  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  afflicting  society.  (25) 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


ON  THE  INQUISITION   IN   SPAIN. 


I  FIND  myself  naturally  led  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  intolerance  of 
certain  Catholic  princes,  on  the  Inquisition,  and  in  particular  on  that  of  Spain. 
I  mast  make  a  rapid  examination  of  the  charges  against  Catholicity  on  account 
of  its  conduct  during  the  last  centuries.  The  dungeons,  the  burnings  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  intolerance  of  some  Catholic  princes,  have  furnished  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  with  one  of  their  most  effective  arguments  in  depreci- 
ating her,  and  rendering  her  the  object  of  oJium  and  hatred ;  and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  they  have,  in  attacks  of  this  kind,  many  advantages,  which  give 
them  good  prospects  of  success.  Indeed  (as  we  have  said  above,  for  the  gene- 
Rility  of  readers,  who,  without  undertaking  to  examine  things  to  the  bottom, 
nalvefi/  allow  themselves  to  bo  led  away  by  a  subtle  writer ;  as  we  have  said, 
for  all  those  who  have  sensitive  hearts,  and  are  prompt  to  pity  the  unfortunate), 
what  is  more  likely  to  excite  indignation  than  the  exhibition  of  dark  dungeons, 
instruments  of  torture,  mn^jrnilosj  and  burnings  ?  Imagine  what  effect  must  be 
produced,  amid  our  toleration,  our  gentle  manners,  our  humane  penal  codes,  by 
the  sudden  exhibition  of  the  severities,  the  cruelties  of  another  age;  the  whole 
exaggerated  and  grouped  into  one  picture,  where  are  shown  all  the  melancholy 
scenes  which  occurred  in  different  places,  and  were  spread  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  They  tiike  care  to  remind  us  that  all  this  was  done  in  the  name  of  the 
God  of  peace  and  love ;  thereby  the  contrast  is  rendered  more  vivid,  the  ima- 
gination is  excited,  the  heart  becomes  indignant;  and  the  result  is,  that  the 
clergy,  magistrates,  kings,  and  popes  of  those  remote  times,  appear  like  a  troop 
of  executioners,  whose  pleasure  consists  in  tormenting  and  desolating  the  human 
race.  Writer*,  who  have  ventured  to  act  in  this  way,  have  certainly  not  added 
to  their  reputation  for  delicacy  of  conscience.  There  is  a  rule  which  orators 
and  writers  ought  never  to  forget,  viz.  that  it  is  not  allowable  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions, until  they  have  convinced  the  reason,  unless  it  had  been  convinced  before. 
Besides,  there  is  a  degree  of  bad  faith  in  appealing  to  the  feelings  with  respect 
to  matters  which  ought  to  be  examined  by  the  light  of  reason  alone,  if  they  are 
to  be  examined  properly.  In  such  a  case  wc  ought  not  to  begin  by  moving,  but 
by  convincing;  to  do  otherwi.se  is  to  decaive  the  reader. 

I  am  not  going  to  write  the  history  of  the  Inquisition,  or  of  the  different 
systems  which  various  countries  have  adopted  with  respect  to  religious  intole- 
rance; this  would  be  impossible  within  my  narrow  limits;  besides,  it  would 
lead  me  away  from  the  object  of  my  work.  Ought  we  to  draw  from  the  Inqui- 
sition in  general,  that  of  Spain  in  particular,  or  from  the  greater  or  less  intole- 
rance of  the  legislation  of  some  countries,  an  accusation  against  Catholicity  ? 
Can  it,  in  this  respect,  be  put  in  comparison  with  Protestantism  ?  Such  are  the 
questions  I  have  to  examine. 

Three  things  at  first  present  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  the  observer:  Ist^ 
the  legislation  and  institutions  proceeding  from  the  principle  of  intole- 
rance; 2d,  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  this  legislation  and  these  institu- 
tions; 3d,  the  intolerant  acts  which  have  been  committed  illegally.     With 
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respect  to  the  latter,  I  must  say  at  once  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question.     The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  other  atrocities  committed  in 
the  name  of  religion,  ought  not  to  trouble  the  apologists  of  religion  :  to  render 
her  responsible  for  all  that  has  been  done  in  her  name,  would  be  to  act  with 
manifest  injustice,     Man  is  endowed  with  so  strong  and  lively  a  sense  of  the 
excellence  of  virtue,  that  he  endeavors  to  cover  the  greatest  crimes  with  her 
mantle ; — would  it  be  reasonable  to  banish  virtue  from  the  earth  on  that  account? 
There  are,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  terrible  periods,  where  a  fatal  giddiness 
seizes  upon  the  mind;  rage,  inflamed  by  disorder,  blinds  the  intellect  and 
changes  the  heart ;  evil  is  called  good,  and  good  evil ;  the  most  horrible  at- 
tempts are  made  under  the  most  respectable  names.     Historians  and  philoso- 
phers, in  treating  of  such  periods,  should  know  what  ought  to  be  their  line  of 
conduct;  strictly  accurate  in  the  narration  of  such  facts,  they  ought  to  beware 
of  drawing  from  them  a  judgment  as  to  the  prevailing  ideas  and  institutions. 
Society  then  resembles  a  man  in  a  state  of  delirium ;  we  should  ill  judge  of  the 
ideas,  character,  and  conduct  of  such  a  man,  from  what  he  says  and  does  in  that 
deplorable  condition.     What  party,  in  those  calamitous  times,  can  boast  of  not 
having  committed  gteat  crimei?     If  we  fix  our  eyes  on  the  period  just  men- 
tioned,  do  we  not  sec  the  loaders  of  both  parties  assassinated  by  treason  ?     Ad*. 
miral  Coligny  died  by  the  hands  of  the  assassins  who  began  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew ;  but  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  been  also  assassinated  by  Poltrot, 
before  Orleans.     Henry  III.  was  assassinated  by  Jacques  Clement;  but  this 
same  Henry  III.  had  treacherously  murdered  the  other  Duke  of  Guise  in  the 
corridors  of  his  palace,  and  his  brother,  the  Cardinal,  in  the  tower  of  Moulins ; 
this  same  Henry  III.  had  taken  part  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.     We 
see  atrocities  committed  by  the  Catholics ;  but  did  not  their  opponents  also  com- 
mit them  ?     Ijct  us  throw  a  veil  over  these  catastrophes,  over  these  afflicting 
proofs  of  the  misery  and  perversity  of  the  human  heart.     The  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition,  considered  in  itself,  is  only  the  application  to  a  particular  case  of 
that  doctrine  of  intolerance,  which*,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  that  of  every 
existing  power.     Thus,  we  have  only  to  examine  the  character  of  that  particu- 
lar application,  and  see  whether  its  enemies  are  correct  in  their  charges  against 
it.     In  the  first  place,  we  must  observe  that  those  who  extol  antiquity,  sadly 
falsify  history,  if  they  pretend  that  intolerance  only  appeared  after  the  time 
when,  according  to  them,  the  Church  had  degenerated  from  her  primitive  purity. 
As  for  myself,  I  see  that  from  the  earliest  times,  when  the  Church  began  to 
exert  political  influence,  heresy  began  to  figm*e  in  the  codes  as  a  crime ;  and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  a  period  of  complete  tolerance.     I  must  here 
make  an  important  remark,  which  shows  one  of  the  causes  of  the  rigor  dis- 
played in  later  centuries.     The  Inquisition  was  first  directed  against  the  Mani- 
chean  heretics;  that  is,  against  the  sectaries  who  at  all  times  were  treated  with 
the  greatest  severity.     In  the  1 1th  century,  when  the  punishment  of  fire  had 
not  yet  been  applied  to  the  crime  of  heresy,  the  Manichcaus  were  excepted  from 
this  rule.     Even  in  the  time  of  the  Pagan  emperors,  these  sectaries  were  treated 
with  extreme  rigor.     In  the  year  296,  we  see  Diocletian  and  Maximilian,  by  an 
edict,  condemning  to  difiercnt  punishments  the  Manicheans  who  had  not  ab- 
jured their  doguias,  and  consigning  their  leaders  to  the  tire.     These  sectaries 
have  always  been  considered  as  great  criminals ;  and  to  punish  them  has  al- 
ways been  judged  necessary,  not  only  for  the  interests  of  religion,  but  even  for 
the  morals  and  good  order  of  society.     This  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  rigor 
of  the  Inquisition  at  its  commencement :  if  we  add  to  this,  the  turbulent  cha- 
racter of  the  sects  which,  under  various  names,  arose  in  the  11th,  lllth,  and 
l^iiU  centuries,  we  shall  have  two  of  the  causes  that  contributed  to  produce  tha^ 
itcenes  which  now  we  can  scarcely  credit.     In  studying  the  history  of  those 
centuries,  and  fixing  our  attention  on  the  troubles  and  disasters  which  ravaged 
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the  south  of  France,  we  clearly  see  that  it  was  not  a  dispute  as  to  a  particular 
dogma,  but  that  the  whole  social  system  was  compromised.  The  sectaries  of 
those  times  were  precursors  of  those  of  the  16th  century ;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  latter,  if  we  except  the  frantic  Anabaptists,  were  less  democratic,  less 
apt  to  address  the  multitude.  Amid  the  cruelties  of  those  times,  when  long 
ages  of  violence  and  revolution  had  given  an  excessive  preponderance  to  brute 
force,  what  could  be  expected  from  governments  incessantly  menaced  with  such 
imminent  danger  J  It  is  clear  that  the  laws,  and  their  application,  must  savour 
of  the  times. 

As  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  which  was  only  an  extension  of  that  which 
was  established  in  other  countries,  we  must  divide  it,  with  respect  to  its  dura- 
tion, into  three  great  periods ; — we  omit  the  time  of  its  existence  in  the  king- 
dom of  Aragon,  before  its  introduction  into  Castillo.  The  first  of  these  compre- 
hends the  time  when  the  Inquisition  was  principally  directed  against  the  relapsed 
Jews  and  Moors,  from  the  day  of  its  installation  under  the  Catholic  sovereigns, 
till  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V .  The  second  extends  from  the  time 
when  it  began  to  concentrate  its  efforts  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  Protest- 
antism into  Spain,  until  that  danger  entirely  ceased ;  that  is,  from  tlie  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  Y .  till  the  coming  of  the  Bourbons.  The  third  and  last 
period  is  that  when  the  Inquisition  was  limited  to  repress  infamous  crimes,  and 
exclude  the  philosophy  of  Voltaire ;  this  period  was  continued  until  its  abolition 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  is  clear  that,  the  institution  being 
successively  modified  according  to  circumstances  at  these  different  epochs, — 
although  it  always  remained  fundamentally  the  same, — the  commencement  and 
termination  of  each  of  these  three  periods  which  we  have  pointed  out  cannot  be 
precisely  marked ;  nevertheless,  these  three  periods  really  existed  in  its  history, 
and  present  us  with  very  different  characters. 

Every  one  knows  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  Inquisition  was 
established  in  the  time  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns ;  yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  Bull  of  establishment  was  solicited  by  Queen  Isabella ;  that  is,  by  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  sovereigns  in  our  history, — by  that  queen  who  still, 
after  three  centuries,  preserves  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  Spaniards.  Isa- 
bella, far  from  opposing  the  will  of  the  people  in  this  measure,  only  realized  the 
national  wish.  The  Inquisition  was  established  chiefly  against  the  Jews ;  the 
Papal  Bull  had  been  sent  in  1478 ;  now,  before  the  Inquisition  published  its 
first  edict,  dated  Seville,  in  1481,  the  Cortes  of  Toledo,  in  1480,  *had  adopted 
severe  measures  on  the  subject.  To  prevent  the  injury  which  the  intercourse 
between  Jews  and  Christians  might  occasion  to  the  Catholic  faith,  the  Cortes 
had  ordered  that  unbaptized  Israelites  should  be  obliged  to  wear  a  distinctive 
mark,  dwell  in  separate  quarters,  called  Juioenes,  and  return  there  before  night. 
Ancient  regulations  against  them  were  renewed;  the  professions  of  doctor, 
surgeon,  shopkeeper,  barber,  and  tavern-keeper,  were  forbidden  them.  Intole- 
rance was,  therefore,  popular  at  that  time.  If  ^e  Inquisition  be  justified  in  the 
eyes  of  friends  to  monarchy,  by  conformity  with  the  will  of  kings,  it  has  an 
equal  claim  to  be  so  in  the  eyes  of  lovers  of  democracy. 

No  doubt  the  heart  is  grieved  at  reading  the  excessive  severities  exercised  at 
that  time  against  the  Jews ;  but  must  there  not  have  been  very  grave  causes  to 
provoke  such  excesses  P  The  danger  which  the  Spanish  monarchy,  not  yet  well 
established,  would  have  incurred  if  the  Jews,  then  very  powerful  on  account  of 
their  riches  and  their  alliances  with  the  most  influential  families,  had  been 
allowed  to  act  without  restraint,  has  been  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  most  important 
of  these  causes.  It  was  greatly  to  be  feared  that  they  would  league  with  the 
Moors  against  the  Christians.  The  respective  positions  of  the  throe  nations 
rendered  this  league  natural:  this  is  the  reason  why  it  was  looked  upon  as 
ficcesaary  to  break  a  power  which  was  capable  of  compromising  anew  the  ind^ 
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pendenoe  of  the  Christians.     It  is  necessary  also  to  observe,  that  at  the  time  when 
the  Inquisition  was  established ,  the  war  of  eight  hundred  years  against  the  Moors 
was  not  yet  finished.     The  Inquisition  was  projected  before  1474 ;  it  was  estab* 
lished  in  1480,  and  the  conquest  of  Granada  did  not  take  place  till  1492.    Thus    I 
it  was  founded  at  the  time  when  the  obstinate  struggle  was  about  to  be  decided; 
it  was  yet  to  be  known  whether  the  Christians  would  remain  masters  of  the 
whole  peninsula,  or  whether  the  Moors  should  retain  possession  of  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  beautiful  provinces  ;  whether  these  enemies,  shut  up  in  Granada, 
should  preserve  a  position,  excellent  for  their  communication  with  Africa,  and 
a  means  for  all  the  attempts  which,  at  a  later  period,  the  Crescent  might  be 
disposed  to  make  against  us.     Now,  the  power  of  the  Crescent  was  very  great, 
as  was  clearly  shown  by  its  enterprises  against  the  rest  of  £urope  in  the  next 
pentury.     In  such  emergencies,  after  ages  of  fighting,  and  at  the  moment  which 
was  to  decide  the  victory  for  ever,  have  combatants  ever  been  known  to  conduct 
themselves  with  moderation  and  mildness?     It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  system 
of  repression  pursued  in  Spain,  with  respect  to  the  Jews  and  the  Moors,  was 
inspired,  in  great  measure,  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  :  we  can  easily 
believe  that  the  Catholic  princes  had  this  motive  before  them  when  they  decided 
on  asking  for  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  their  dominionB.     The 
danger  was  not  imaginary  :  it  was  perfectly  real.     In  order  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  turn  which  things  might  have  taken  if  some  precaution  had  not  been 
adopted,  it  is  enough  to  recollect  the  insurrections  of  the  last  Moors  in  later 
times. 

Yet  it  would  be  wrong,  in  this  affair,  to  attribute  all  to  the  policy  of  royalty ; 
and  it  is  necessary  here  to  avoid  exalting  too  much  the  foresight  and  designs  of 
men  ;  for  my  part,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  naturally 
followed  the  generality  of  the  nation,  in  whose  eyes  the  Jews  were  odious  when 
they  persevered  in  their  creed,  and  suspected  when  they  embraced  the  Christian 
religion.  Two  causes  contributed  to  this  hatred  and  animadversion.  First,  the 
excited  state  of  religious  feeling  then  general  in  all  Europe,  and  especially  in 
Spain ;  2d,  the  conduct  by  which  the  Jews  had  drawn  upon  themselves  the 
public  indignation. 

The  necessity  of  restraining  the  cupidity  of  the  Jews,  for  the  sake  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Christians,  was  of  ancient  date  in  Spain  :  the  old  assemblies  of 
Toledo  had  attempted  it.  In  the  following  centuries  the  evil  reached  its  height ; 
a  great  part  of  the  riches  of  the  peninsula  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  and  almost  all  the  Christians  found  themselves  their  debtors.  Thenoe 
the  hatred  of  the  people  against  the  Jews ;  thence  the  frequent  troubles  which 
agitated  some  towns  of  the  peninsula ;  thence  the  tumults  which  more  than  once 
were  fatal  to  the  Jews,  and  in  which  their  blood  flowed  in  abundance.  It  was 
difficult  for  a  people  accustomed  for  ages  to  set  themselves  free  by  force  of  arms, 
to  resign  themselves  peacefully  and  tranquilly  to  the  lot  prepared  for  them  by 
the  artifices  and  exactions  of  a  strange  race,  whose  name^  moreover,  bore  the 
recollection  of  a  terrible  malediction. 

In  later  times,  an  immense  number  of  Jews  were  converted  to  the  Christian 
religion  -,  but  the  hatred  of  the  people  was  not  eztinffuished  thereby,  and  mistrust 
followed  these  converts  into  their  new  state.  It  is  very  probable  that  a  great 
number  of  these  conversions  were  hardly  sincere,  as  they  were  partly  caused  hj 
the  sad  position  in  which  the  Jews  who  continued  in  Judaism  were  placed.  In 
default  of  conjectures  founded  on  reason  in  this  respect,  we  will  regard  as  a 
sufficient  corroboration  of  our  opinion,  the  multitude  of  Judaisdng  Christiana  who 
were  discovered  as  soon  as  care  was  taken  to  find  out  those  who  had  been  guilty 
of  apostacy.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  fhe  distinction  between 
new  and  old  Christians  was  introduced )  the  latter  denomination  was  a  title  of 
honor,  and  the  former  a  mark  of  ignominy ;  the  converted  Jews  were  contemptn* 
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onaly  called  maiTanos, — impure  men,  pigs.  With  raore  or  less  foundation,  they 
were  accused  of  horrible  crimes.  In  their  dark  assemblies  they  committed,  it 
was  said,  atrocities  which  could  hardly  be  boJicvod,  for  the  honor  of  humanity. 
For  example,  it  was  said  that,  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  Christians  and  in 
contompt  of  religion,  they  crucified  Christian  children,  taking  care  to  choose  for 
iKq  purpose  the  greatest  day  among  Christian  solemnities.  There  is  the  often- 
repeated  history  of  the  knight  of  the  house  of  Guzman,  who,  being  hidden  one 
niirlit  in  the  house  of  a  Jew  whose  daughter  he  loved,  saw  a  child  crucified  at 
tlie  time  when  the  Christians  celebrated  the  institution  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Eucharist.  Besides  infanticide,  thvTe  were  attributed  to  the  Jews,  sacrileges^ 
pois  )nings,  conspiracies,  and  other  crimes.  That  these  rumors  were  generally 
believed  by  the  people  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  Jews  were  forbidden  by 
law  to  exercise  the  profiissions  of  doctor,  surgeon,  barber,  and  tavern-keeper; 
this  shows  what  degree  of  confidence  was  placed  in  their  morality.  It  is  useless 
to  s^ay  to  examine  the  foundations  for  these  sinister  accusations.  We  are  not 
ignorant  how  fur  popular  credulity  will  go,  above  all  when  it  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  excited  feelings,  which  makes  it  view  all  things  in  the  same  light.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  know  that  these  rumors  circulated  everywhere  and  with  credit, 
to  understand  what  must  have  been  the  public  indignation  against  thn  Jews,  and 
consequently  how  natural  it  was  that  authority,  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the 
general  mind,  should  be  urged  to  treat  them  with  excessive  rigor. 

The  situation  in  which  the  Jews  were  placed  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  they 
might  have  attempted  to  act  in  concert  to  resist  the  Christians;  what  they  did 
after  the  death  of  St.  Peter  Arbues  shows  what  they  were  capable  of  doiug  on 
other  occasions.  The  funds  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  murder, 
the  pay  of  the  assassins,  and  the  other  expenses  required  for  the  plot,  were  col- 
lected by  means  of  voluntiiry  contributions  imposed  on  themselves  by  all  the 
J('ws  of  Aragon.  Docs  not  this  show  an  advanced  state  of  organization,  which 
might  have  become  fatal  if  it  had  not  been  watched. 

In  alluding  to  the  death  of  St.  Peter  Arbues,  I  wish  to  mike  an  observation 
on  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  as  pniving  the  unpopularity  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain.  What  more  evident  proof,  we  shall  be 
told,  can  you  have  than  the  assassination  of  the  Inquisitor  ?  Is  it  not  a  sure 
sign  that  the  indignation  of  the  people  was  at  its  height,  and  that  they  were  quite 
opposed  to  the  Inquisition  ?  Would  they  otherwise  have  been  hmried  into  such 
excesses?  If  by  'the  people'  you  mean  the  Jews  and  their  descendants,  I  will 
not  deny  that  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  was  indeed  very  odious  to 
them ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  event  we  are  speaking 
of  gave  rise  to  a  circumstance  which  proves  just  the  reverse.  When  the  report  of 
the  death  of  the  Inquisitor  was  spread  through  the  town,  the  people  made  a  fearful 
tumult  to  avenge  his  death.  They  spread  through  the  town,  they  went  in  crowds 
in  pursuit  of  the  new  ChriMians,  so  that  a  bloody  catastrophe  would  have  ensued, 
had  not  the  young  Archbishop  of  Saragossa,  Alphonsus  of  Aragon,  presented  him- 
self to  the  people  on  horseback,  and  calmed  them  by  the  assurance  that  all  the 
rigor  of  the  laws  should  fall  on  the  heads  of  the  guilty.  Was  the  Inquisition 
as  unpopular  as  it  has  been  represented;  and  will  it  be  said  that  its  adversaries 
were  the  majority  of  the  people?  Why,  then,  could  not  the  tumult  at  Saragossa 
have  been  avoided  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  which  were  no  doubt  taken  by 
the  conspirators,  at  that  time  very  powerful  by  their  riches  and  influenoe  ? 

At  the  time  of  the  greatest  rigor  against  the  Judaizing  Christians,  there  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  attention.  Persons  accused,  or  threatened  with  the  pursuit  of  the 
Inquisition,  took  every  means  to  escape  the  action  of  that  tribunal :  they  left 
the  soil  of  Spain  and  went  to  Rome.  Would  those  who  imagine  that  Rome  has 
always  been  the  hotbed  of  intolerance,  the  firebrand  of  persecution,  have  ima- 
gin')d  this  ?  The  number  of  causes  commenced  by  the  Inquisition^  and  summoned 
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from  Spain  to  Rome,  is  countless,  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  ezistenee 
of  that  tribunal;  and  jt  must  be  added,  that  Rome  always  inclined  to  the  side 
of  indulgence.  I  do  not  know  tjjiat  it  would  be  possible  to  cite  one  accused 
person  who,  by  appealing  to  Rome,  did  not  ameliorate  his  condition.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Inquisition  at  that  time  is  full  of  contests  between  the  Kings  and 
Popes ;  and  we  constantly  find,  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See,  a  desire  to  restrain 
the  Inquisition  within  the  bounds  of  justice  and  humanity.  The  line  of  con- 
duct prescribed  by  the  court  of  Rome  was  not  always  followed  as  it  ought  to 
have  been ;  thus  we  see  the  Popes  compelled  to  receive  a  multitude  of  appeals, 
and  mitigate  the  lot  that  would  have  befallen  the  appellants,  if  their  cause  had 
been  definitely  decided  in  Spain.  We  also  see  the  Pope  name  the  judge  of 
appeal,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  who  desired  that  causes 
should  be  finally  decided  in  Spain :  the  first  of  these  judges  was  Dr.  Inigo 
Manrique,  Archbishop  of  Seville.  Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  a  short  time,  the 
same  Pope,  in  a  Bull  of  the  2d  of  August,  1483,  said  that  he  had  received  new 
appeals,  made  by  a  great  number  of  the  Spaniards  of  Seville,  who  had  not  dared 
to  address  themselves  to  the  judge  of  appeal  for  fear  of  being  arrested.  Such  wu 
then  the  excitement  of  the  public  mind;  such  was,  at  that  time,  the  necessity 
of  preventing  injustice,  or  measures  of  undue  severity.  The  Pope  added,  that 
some  of  those  who  had  had  recourse  to  his  justice  had  already  received  the  abso- 
lution of  the  Apostolical  Penitentiary,  and  that  others  were  about  to  receive  it; 
he  afterwards  complained  that  indulgences  granted  to  divers  accused  persons  had 
not  been  sufficiently  respected  at  Seville ;  in  fine,  after  several  other  admoni- 
tions, he  observed  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  that  mercy  towards  the  guilty  wu 
more  pleasing  to  God  than  the  severity  which  it  was  desired  to  use ;  and  he 
gave  the  example  of  the  good  Shepherd  following  the  wandering  sheep.  He 
ended  by  exhorting  the  sovereigns  to  treat  with  mildness  those  who  voluntarily 
confessed  their  faults,  desiring  them  to  allow  them  to  reside  at  Seville,  or  m 
some  other  place  they  might  choose ;  and  to  allow  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
property,  as  if  they  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  heresy. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  appeals  admitted  at  Rome,  and 
by  virtue  of  which  the  lot  of  the  accused  was  improved,  were  founded  on  errors 
of  form  and  injustice  committed  in  the  application  of  the  law.  If  the  accused 
had  recourse  to  Rome,  it  was  not  always  to  demand  reparation  for  an  injustice, 
but  because  they  were  sure  of  finding  indulgence.  We  have  a  proof  of  this  in 
the  considerable  number  of  Spanish  refugees  convicted  at  Rome  of  having 
fallen  into  Judaism.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were  found  at  one  time; 
yet  there  was  not  one  capital  execution.  Some  penances  were  imposed  on  them^ 
and  when  they  were  absolved,  they  were  free  to  return  home,  without  the  least 
mark  of  ignominy.     This  took  place  at  Rome  in  1498. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  Roman  Inquisition  was  never  known  to 
pronounce  the  execution  of  capital  punishment,  although  the  Apostolic  See  was 
occupied  during  that  time  by  Popes  of  extreme  rigor  and  severity  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  civil  administration.  We  find  in  all  parts  of  Europe  scaffolds 
prepared  to  punish  crimes  against  religion ;  scenes  which  sadden  the  soul  were 
everywhere  witnessed.  Rome  is  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  Rome,  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  represent  as  a  monster  of  intolerance  and  cruelty.  It  b  true, 
that  the  Popes  have  not  preached,  like  Protestants,  universal  toleration ;  but 
facts  show  the  difference  between  the  Popes  and  Protestants.  The  Popeflj 
armed  with  a  tribunal  of  intolerance,  have  not  spilled  a  drop  of  blood;  Prot^t- 
stfuts  and  philosophers  have  shed  torrents.  What  advantage  is  it  to  the  victiiB 
to  hear  his  executioners  proclaim  toleration  ?  It  is  adding  the  bitterness  of  sar- 
casm to  his  punishment.  The  conduct  of  Rome  in  the  use  which  she  made  of 
the  Inquisition,  is  the  best  apology  of  Catholicity  against  those  who  attempt  to 
stigmatize  her  as  barbarous  and  sanguinary.    la  truths  what  is  there  in  con* 
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inon  between  Catholicity  and  the  excessive  severity  employed  in  this  place  or 
tliat,  in  the  extraordinary  situation  iu  which  many  rival  races  were  placod,  in 
the  presence  of  danger  which  menaced  one  of  them,  or  in  the  interest  which  the 
kings  had  in  maintaining  the  tranquillity  of  their  states,  and  securing  their  con- 
quests from  all  danger  ?  I  will  not  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  with  respect  to  Jndaizing  Christians  \  and  I  am 
far  from  thinking  that  the  rigor  which  it  employed  against  them  was  preferably 
to  the  mildness  recommended  and  displayed  by  the  Popes.  What  I  wish  to 
show  here  is,  that  rigor  was  the  result  of  extraordinary  circumstances, — ^the 
effect  of  the  national  spirit,  and  of  the  severity  of  customs  in  Europe  at  that 
time.  Catholicity  cannot  be  reproached  with  excesses  committed  for  these 
different  reasons.  Still  more,  if  we  pay  attention  to  the  spirit  which  prevails 
in  all  the  instructions  of  the  Popes  relating  to  the  Inquisition ;  if  we  observe 
their  manifest  inclination  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  mildness,  and  to 
suppress  the  marks  of  ignominy  with  which  the  goilty,  as  well  as  their  fami- 
lies, were  stigmatized,  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  that,  if  the  Popes  had  not 
feared  to  displease  the  kings  too  much,  and  to  excite  divisions  which  might 
have  been  fatal,  their  measures  would  have  been  carried  still  further.  If  we 
recollect  the  negotiations  which  took  place  with  respect  to  the  noisy  affair  of 
the  claims  of  the  Cortes  of  Aragon,  we  shall  see  to  which  side  the  court  of  Home 
leaned. 

Xs  we  are  speaking  of  intolerance  with  regard  to  the  Judaizers,  let  us  sly  a 
few  words  as  to  the  disposition  of  Luther  towards  the  Jews.  Does  it  not  seem 
that  the  pretended  reformer,  the  founder  of  independence  of  thought,  the  furi- 
ous declaimer  against  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  the  Popes,  should  have 
been  animated  with  the  most  humane  sentiments  towards  that  people  ?  No 
doubt  the  eulogists  of  this  chieftain  of  Protestantism  ought  to  think  thus  also. 
I  am  sorry  for  them ;  but  history  will  not  allow  us  to  partake  of  this  delusion. 
According  to  all  appearances,  if  the  apostate  monk  had  found  himself  in  the 
place  of  Torquemada,  the  Judaizers  would  not  have  been  in  a  better  position. 
What,  then,  was  the  system  advised  by  Luther,  according  to  Seckendorf,  one 
of  his  apologists?  ''Their  svnagogues  ought  to  be  destroyed,  their  houses 
pulled  down,  their  prayer-books,  the  Talmud,  and  even  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  to  be  taken  from  them ;  their  rabbis  ought  to  be  forbidden  to  teach, 
and  be  compelled  to  gain  their  livelihood  by  hard  labor.''  The  Inquisition,  at 
least,  did  not  proceed  against  the  Jews,  but  against  the  Judaizers ;  that  is, 
against  those  who,  after  being  converted  to  Christianity,  relapsed  into  their 
errors,  and  added  sacrilege  to  their  apoetacy,  by  the  external  profession  of  a 
creed  which  they  detested  in  secret,  and  which  they  profaned  by  the  exerciae 
of  their  old  religion.  But  Luther  extended  his  severity  to  the  Jews  themselves; 
so  that,  according  to  his  doctrines,  no  reproach  can  be  made  against  the  sove- 
reign who  expelled  the  Jews  from  their  dominions. 

The  Moors  and  the  Mooriscoes  no  less  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion at  that  time ;  and  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  snbject  of  the  Jews  may 
be  applied  to  them  with  some  modifications.  They  were  also  an  abhorred  race 
— a  race  which  had  been  contended  with  for  eight  centuries.  When  thej 
retained  their  religion,  the  Moors  inspired  hatred;  when  they  abjured  it,  mia- 
trust;  the  Popes  interested  themselves  in  their  favor  also  in  a  peculiar  manneB. 
We  ought  to  remark  a  Bull  issued  in  1530,  which  is  expressed  in  language 
quite  evangelical :  it  is  there  said,  that  the  ignorance  of  these  nations  is  one  <^ 
the  principal  causes  of  their  faults  and  errors;  the  first  thing  to  be  dona  to 
render  their  conversion  solid  and  sincere  was,  according  to  the  recommendation 
contained  in  this  Bull,  to  endeavor  to  enlighten  their  minds  with  sound  doctrine. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  Pope  granted  to  Charles  V.  the  Bull  which  released 
Urn  from  the  oath  taken  in  the  Cortes  of  Saragossa  in  the  year  1519;  an  oath, 
27  82 
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by  which  he  had  engaged  not  to  make  any  change  with  respect  to  the  Moors; 
whereby,  it  is  said,  the  Emperor  was  enabled  to  complete  their  expulsion.  But^ 
we  must  observe,  that  the  Pope  for  a  long  time  resisted  that  concession;  and, 
'that  if  he  at  length  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor,  it  was  only 
because  he  thought  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  was  indispensable  to  secure 
the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  Whether  this  was  true  or  not,  the  Emperor, 
%nd  not  the  Pope,  was  the  better  judge;  the  latter,  placed  at  a  great  distance, 
could  not  know  the  real  state  of  things  in  detail.  Moreover,  it  was  not  the 
Spanish  monarch  alone  who  thought  so;  it  is  related  that  Francis  I.,  when  a 
prisoner  at  Madrid,  one  day  conversing  with  Charles  V.,  told  hiux  that  tran- 
quillity would  never  be  established  in  Spain,  if  the  Moors  and  Moorisooes  were 
not  expelled. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

SECOND  EPOCH  OP  THE  INQXHSITION  IN   SPAIN. 

It  has  been  said  that  Philip  n.  founded  a  new  Inquisition  in  Spain,  more 
terrible  than  that  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns;  at  the  same  time  the  Inquisition 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  receives  a  certain  degree  of  indulgence,  which  is 
refused  to  that  of  their  successors.  At  the  very  outset,  we  find  an  important 
historical  mistake  in  this  assertion.  Philip  did  not  establish  a  new  Inquisition ; 
he  maintained  that  which  the  Catholic  sovereigns  had  left  him,  and  which 
Charles  Y.,  his  father  and  predecessor,  had  particularly  recommended  to  him 
by  will.  The  Committee  of  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  in  the  project  for  the  abolition 
of  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  excuses  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  sove- 
reigns, and  blames  with  severity  that  of  Philip  II. ;  it  attempts  to  make  all  the 
fault  and  odium  fall  on  that  prince.  An  illustrious  French  writer,  very  recently 
treating  of  this  important  question,  has  allowed  himself  to  be  led  into  the  same 
errors,  with  that  candor  which  sometimes  accompanies  genius.  "  There  were," 
says  M.  Lacordaire,  '^  in  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  two  solemn  periods,  which 
must  not,  be  cotffounded;  the  one  at  the  end  of  the  ^fifteenth  century,  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  before  the  Moors  were  expelled  from  Granada,  their 
last  asylum;  the  other,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth,  under  Philip  II.,  when 
Protestantism  threatened  to  propagate  itself  in  Spain.  The  Committee  of  the 
Cortes  has  perfectly  distinguished  these  two  epochs;  and  while,  it  stigmatizes 
the  Inquisition  of  Philip  II.,  expresses  itself  with  moderation  with  respect  to 
that  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.^'  After  these  words  the  writer  quotes  a  text, 
where  it  is  affirmed  that  Philip  11:  was  the  real  founder  of  the  Inquisition^  if 
that  institution  attained  in  the  end  to  a  high  degree  of  power,  it  was  owing,  it 
says,  to  the  refined  policy  of  that  prince.  We  read,  a  little  further  on,  that 
Philip  II.  was  the  inventor  of  the  aaUo-da'-fi^  to  terrify  heretics;  and  that  the 
first  of  these  bloody  spectacles  was  seen  at  Seville  in  1559.  (Minunre  pour  ie 
ritaMiMement  de  VOrdre  des  JFh-hres  Precheur$,  chap,  vi.^  Setting  aside  the 
historical  mistake  with  respect  to  the  auto-dorf^f  it  is  well  known  that  neither 
the  sanbenitoa  nor  the  fagots  ^ere  the  invention  of  Philip  II.  Such  mistakes 
easily  escape  a  writer  who  is  satisfied  with  alluding  to  a  faet  incidentally;  if  we 
bring  forward  this  one,  it  is  because  it  contains  an  accusation  against  a  mo- 
narch to  whom,  for  a  long  time,  too  little  justice  has  been  done.  Philip  XL 
eontinued  the  work  which  had  been  begun  by  his  predecessors;  if  they  are 
excused,  he  ought  not  to  be  treated  with  greater  severity.  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  directed  the  Inquisition  aj^ainst  the  apostate  Jews;  why  oould  not 
Philip  II.  avail  himself  of  it  against  Protestants?  But  I  shall  be  told  he 
abused  his  right  and  carried  rigor  to  excess.     Certainly  there  was  not  more 
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indtilgenco  in  the  times  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Are  the  nnmerons  execn* 
tions  at  SeyiUe  and  other  places  forgotten  ?  Or  what  Mariana  says  in  hib 
history,  and  the  public  measures  taken  by  the  Popes  for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing the  excessive  severity?  The  words  quoted  against  Philip  II.  are  taken 
from  the  work  called  Lft  Iftquicitidn  sin  mascara  (the  Inquisition  unveiled,) 
published  in  Spain  in  1811.  We  may  judge  of  the  value  of  this  authority^ 
when  we  know  that  the  author  of  the  book  was  distinguished  till  his  death  by 
a  deep  hatred  to  the  Spanish  kings.  The  book  bears  the  name  of  Nathanael 
Jomtob;  but  the  real  author  is  a  well-known  Spaniard,  who,  in  his  latter  writ- 
ings, seems  to  have  undertaken  to  avenge,  by  his  unbounded  exaggerations  and 
furious  invectives,  all  that  he  had  previously  attacked ;  a  writer  who  assails, 
with  an  intolerable  partiality,  all  that  presents  itself  before  him — religion, 
country,  classes  of  society,  individuals,  and  opinions— insulting  and  tearing  to 
pieces  all,  as  if  he  had  been  seized  with  a  sally  of  passion,  and  not  even  sparing 
the  men  of  his  own  party.  Is  it,  then,  surprising  that  this  writer  regarded 
Philip  II.  as  ProtestAuts  and  philosophers  do,  that  is,  as  a  monarch  placed  on 
the  earth  for  the  disgrace  and  misfortune  of  humanity ,-*-a  monster  of  Machia- 
vellianism, anxious  to  diffuse  darkness,  in  order  to  maintain  himself  in  safety 
in  his  cruelty  and  perfidy?  I  will  not  undertake  to  justify,  on  all  points,  the 
policy  of  Philip  II. ;  I  will  not  deny  that  there  are  exaggerations  in  the  eulo- 
giums  which  some  Spanish  writers  have  given  to  that  prince.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  Protestants  and  the  political  enemies  of 
Philip  II.  have  ever  been  careful  to  denounce  him.  And  do  you  know  why 
Protestants  have  done  this  ?  It  is  because  it  was  he  who  prevented  Protestant- 
ism from  penetrating  into  Spain ;  it  was  he  who,  at  that  period  Of  agitation^ 
maintained  the  cause  of  Catholicity.  Let  us  set  aside  the  great  events  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  of  which  each  one  will  judge  as  he  pleases;  let  us  limit  our- 
selves to  Spain.  We  do  not  fear  to  assert,  that  the  introduction  of  Protestant- 
ism into  that  country  was  imminent  and  inevitable  without  the  system  which 
he  pursued.  Whether  Philip  used  the  Inquisition  for  political  purposes,  in 
certain  cases,  is  not  the  question  we  have  to  examine  here;  but  at  least  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  it  was  not  a  mere  instrument  of  ambitious  projects;  it 
was  an  institution  strengthened  and  maintained  in  presence  of  an  imminent 
danger. 

It  appears,  from  the  proceedings  or  the  Inquisition  at  this  time,  that  Pro- 
testantisui  began  to  spread  in  an  incredible  manner  in  Spain;  eminent  ecdesias- 
ticd,  monks,  nuns,  seculars  of  distinction^  in  a  word,  individuals  ^of  the  most 
influential  classes,  were  attached  to  the  new  errors.  Could  the  efforts  of  Pro- 
testants to  introduce  their  creed  into  Spain  remain  altogether  unproductive, 
when  they  employed  every  stratagem  in  their  ardor  to  introduce  their  books? 
They  went  so  far  as  to  place  their  prohibited  writings  in -casks  of  Champagne 
and  Burgundy  wine,  with  so  much  art  as  to  deceive  the  custom-hotise  menr 
thus  wrote  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Paris. 

To  perceive  the  whole  danger,  it  is  enough  to  observe  with  attention  the  state 
of  minds  in  Spain  at  this  time ;  besides,  incontestable  facts  come  in  support  of 
conjectures.  The  Protestants,  taking  great  care  to  declaim  against  abuses, 
represented  themselves  as  reformers,  and  labored  to  draw  to  their  side  all  who 
were  animated  by  an  ardent  desire  for  reform.  This  desire  for  reform  had  ex- 
isted for  a  long  time  in  the  Church ;  but  with  some  it  was  inspired  by  bad  inten- 
tions ;  in  other  words,  the  specious  name  of  reform  concealed  the  real  intention 
of  many,  which  was  to  destroy.  At  the  same  time,  with  some  sincere  Catholics^ 
this  desire,  although  pure  in  principle,  went  to  imprudent  seal,  and  reaohed  an 
ill-regulated  ardor.  It  is  probable  that  such  zeal,  carried  to  too  great  an  ei^ent, 
was,  with  many,  changed  into  acrimony;  thence  a  certain  £M9i&ty  in  reoeiviuff 
the  insidious  suggestions  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church.     Many  people  who  bad 
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begun  with  indiscreet  zeal,  perhaps  fell  into  exaggeration,  then  into  bittemesa, 
and  finally  into  heresy.  Spain  was  not  exempt  from  this  disposition  of  mind, 
from  whence  the  course  of  events  might  have  drawn  very  bitter  results,  if  Pro* 
testantism  had  obtained  any  footing  on  our  soil.  We  know  that  the  Spaniards 
at  the  Council  of  Trent  distinguished  themselves  by  their  reforming  zeal,  and 
their  boldness  in  expressing  their  opinions.  Let  us  remark,  moreover,  that  reli- 
gious discord  being  once  introduced  into  a  country,  minds  are  excited  by  dis- 
putes, they  are  irritated  by  frequent  shocks,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that 
respectable  men  precipitate  themselves  into  excesses  which  they  would  have 
abhorred  a  short  time  before.  It  is  difficult  to  say  with  precision  what  would 
have  happened  if  the  rigor  had  been  at  all  relaxed  on  this  point.  Certain  it  is, 
that,  when  reading  some  passages  of  Luis  Vives,  of  Arias  Montanus,  of  Car- 
ranza,  and  of  the  consultation  of  Melchior  Cano,  we  can  fancy  we  find,  at  the 
bottom  of  their  minds^  a  sort  of  disquietude  and  agitation,  which  may  best  be 
compared  to  those  heavy  murmurings  which  announce  from  afar  the  commence- 
ment of  a  tempest. 

The  &mous  trial  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Fray  Bartolom^  de  Carranza, 
is  one  of  the  facts  which  are  most  frequently  cited  to  show  the  arbitrary  nature 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  We  certainly  cannot  see  without 
emotion,  shut  up  in  prison  for  many  years,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  id 
Europe,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  honored  with  the  intimate  confidence  of 
Philip  II.  and  the  Queen  of  England,  allied  in  friendship  with  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  time,  and  known  to  all  Christendom  by  the  brilliant  pari 
which  he  had  played  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  process  lasted  seventeen 
years;  and  although  the  cause  was  carried  to  Rome,  where  the  Archbishop 
must  have  found  powerful  friends,  a  declaration  of  innocence  in  his  favor  could 
not  be  obtained.  Without  staying  to  notice  the  many  incidents  of  a  cause  so 
long  and  so  complicated,  without  insisting  on  the  more  or  less  reason  which  the 
discourses  and  writings  of  Carranza  may  have  afforded  for  suspicions  against  his 
faith,  I  am  quite  certain,  in  my  own  mind,  that,  in  his  own  tonscience  and  be- 
fore God,  he  was  perfectly  innocent.  Here  is  a  proof  that  places  my  opinion 
beyond  a  doubt.  A  short  time  after  the  judgment  was  given,  he  fell  ill ;  his 
malady  was  supposed  to  be  mortal,  and  the  sacraments  were  administered  to 
him.  At  the  moment  of  receiving  the  Viaticum,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
cohoourse,  he  declared,  in  the  most  soleifln  manner,  that  he  had  never  left  the 
Catholic  faith,  that  his  conscience  acquitted  him  of  all  the  accusations  made 
against  him ;  and  he  confirmed  his  declaration  by  calling  to  witness  God,  in 
whose  presence  he  was,  whom  he  was  about  to  receive  under  the  most  sacred 
species,  and  before  whose  awful  tribunal  he  was  in  a  few  moments  to  appear. 
This  pathetic  act  drew  tears  from  all  present;  all  suspicions  against  him  were  dis- 
sipated as  by  a  breath,  and  a  new  sympathy  was  added  to  that  which  his  continued 
misfortunes  had  excited.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  did  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  declaration,  as  a  magnificent  epitaph  was  placed  upon  his  tomb,  which  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  been  allowed  if  there  had  been  the  least  doubt  of  it.  It 
certainly  would  be  rash  to  refuse  to  believe  a  declaration  so  explicit  from  the 
mouth  of  such  a  man  as  Carranza,  expiring,  and  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ 
Himself. 

After  having  paid  this  tribute  to  the  knowledge,  virtues,  and  misfortunes  of 
Carranza,  it  remains  for  us  to  examine  whether,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
purity  of  his  conscience,  it  can  be  justly  said  that  his  trial  was  a  perfidious 
intrigue,  carried  on  by  envy  and  hatred.  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the 
immense  procedure  in  this  case ;  but  since  allusion  has  been  made  to  it  to  con- 
demn Philip  II.  and  the  adversaries  of  Carranza,  I  wish,  in  my  turn,  to  make 
some  observations,  to  endeavor  to  place  the  affair  in  its  proper  light.  In  the 
first  place;  is  it  not  astonishing  that  a  trial  devoid  of  all  foundation  should  have 
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liad  BO  extraordinary  a  duration  ?  At  least  thore  must  have  been  some  appear- 
ance of  it.  Besides,  if  the  cause  had  been  decided  in  Spain,  the  length  of  the 
trial  might  not  have  been  so  extraordinary.  But  it  was  not  so ;  the  cause  re- 
mained pending  in  Rome  many  years.  Were  the  judges  so  blind  or  so  wicked 
that  they  could  not  discover  the  calumny,  or  that  they  wanted  the  virtue  to 
destroy  it,  supposing  it  to  have  been  as  clear  and  evident  as  it  has  been  pre- 
tended? It  may  be  replied  to  this,  that  the  intrigues  of  Philip  II.,  who  was 
determined  on  the  destruction  of  the  Archbishop,  prevented  the  truth  from 
appearing ;  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  have  we  not  the  difficulties  which  the  king 
made  to  allow  the  prisoner  to  be  transferred  to  Rome  ?  It  was  necessary,  it  is 
said,  for  Pius  V.  to  effect  this  by  the  threat  of  excommunication.  I  will  not 
deny  that  Philip  II.  attempted  to  aggravate  the  situation  of  the  Archbishop, 
and  wished  for  a  sentence  little  favorable  to  the  illustrious  accused.  Yet,  before 
deciding  that  the  conduct  of  the  king  was  criminal,  we  must  know  whether  he 
acted  thus  from  personal  resentment,  from  conviction,  or  from  the  suspicion  that 
the  Archbishop  inclined  towards  Lutheranism.  Carranza,  before  his  disgrace, 
was  highly  favored  and  esteemed  by  Philip,  as  appears  from  the  missions  which 
were  confided  to  him  in  England,  and  from  his  elevation  to  the  first  ecclesias- 
tical dignity  in  Spain.  How,  then,  can  we  presume  that  so  much  good-will  was 
converted  on  a  sudden  into  personal  and  violent  hatred  ?  Is  it  not,  at  least, 
necessary  that  history  should  afford  a  fact  in  support  of  this  conjecture  ?  Now, 
I  find  this  nowhere  in  history,  nor  am  I  aware  that  others  have  done  so.  If 
Philip  took  so  decided  a  part  against  the  Archbishop,  it  was  evidently  because 
he  believed,  or  strongly  suspected  him  of  being  heretical.  In  that  case,  Philip 
may  have  been  rash,  imprudent — ^all  that  you  please ;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that,  in  the  pursuit,  he  was  moved  by  the  spirit  of  vengeance,  or  by  low  ani- 
mosity. 

Other  men  of  the  time  were  equally  accused.  Among  the  rest,  Melchior 
Gano.  Carranza  himself  seemed  to  be  suspicious;  he  bitterly  complained  that 
Melchior  Gano  had  ventured  to  say  that  the  Archbishop  was  as  heretical  as 
Luther.  But  Salazar  de  Mendoza,  when  relating  the  fact  in  the  life  of  Car- 
ranza, asserts  that  Gano,  hearing. this,  openly  denied  it,  saying,  that  he  had  said 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Indeed,  the  mind  is  easily  inclined  to  oelicve  him ;  men 
with  intellects  as  favored  as  his,  have,  in  their  Own  dignity,  too  powerful  a  pre- 
servative against  baseness,  to  allow  them  to  be  suspected  of  playing  the  infamous 
part  of  calumniators. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes 
of  Carranza  in  private  hatred  or  jealousy;  it  is  found  in  the  critical  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  and  in  the  character  of  this  illustrious  man  himself.  The 
grave  symptoms  which  produced  alarm  lest  Protestantism  might  make  prose- 
lytes in  Spain ;  the  efforts  of  the  Protestants  to  introduce  fheir  books  and  emis- 
saries there;  the  experience  of  what  happened  in  other  countries,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  kingdom  of  France,  created  so  much  dread  in  men's  minds,  rendered 
thcxn  so  fearful  and  mistrustful,  that  the  least  suspicion  of  error,  above  all,  in 
persons  elevated  in  dignity  or  distinguished  for  their  knowledge,  occasioned  dis- 
quietude and  apprehension.  We  are  aware  of  the  hot  disputes  which  took  place 
with  respect  to  the  Polyglot  of  Antwerp  and  Arias  Montanus,  and  we  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  sufferings  of  the  famous  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  and  some  other 
illustrious  men  of  that  time.  Another  conjuncture  which  Contributed  to  push 
things  to  extremes  was,  the  political  situation  of  Spain  with  respect  to  strangers. 
The  Spanish  monarchy  had  too  many  enemies,  and  rivals  for  her  not  to  have 
reason  to  fear  that  heresy,  in  the  hands  of.  her  adversaries,  would  become  a 
means  of  introducing  discord  and  civil  war  into  her  bosom.  These  causes  united* 
naturally  rendered  Philip  suspicious  and  mistrustful ;  the  hatred  of  heresy  com- 
binijig  in  his  mind  with  the  desire  of  self-preservatioui  he  showed  himself  severe 
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and  inexorable  with  respect  to  all  that  oonld  affect  the  pnritj  of  the  Catholk 
faith  in  his  empire. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  character  of  Carrann 
was  not  exactly  what  was  required,  in  such  critical  times,  to  avoid  all  dangerous 
wanderings.  We  perceive,  in  reading  his  commentaries  on  the  Catechism,  that 
he  was  a  man  of  acute  penetration,  of  vast  erudition,  of  profound  learning,  of 
severe  character,  and  of  a  heart  generous  and  frank.  He  spoke  his  thoughts 
without  circumlocution,  without  regard  to  the  displeasure  which  his  words  might 
eive  to  this  person  or  that.  When  he  believed  that  he  had  discovered  an  abuse, 
he  pointed  it  out  and  condemned  it  openly,  wherein  he  resembled  his  supposed 
adversary,  Melchior  Cano,  in  more  features  than  one.  The  accusations  agaiost 
him  in  the  trial  were  founded,  not  only  on  his  writings,  but  also  on  some  of  his 
sermons  and  private  conversations.  1  know  not  to  what  extent  he  exceeded  the 
just  limits ;  but  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  that  a  man  who  wrote  in  the  tone  which 
we  find  in  his  works,  must  have  expressed  himself  viva  voce  with  great  force, 
and  perhaps  with  excessive  boldness.  It  must  be  added,  to  speak  the  whole 
truth,  that  when  treating  of  justification,  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Catechism, 
he  does  not  explain  himself  with  all  the  clearness  desirable,  and  is  wanting  in 
the  simplicity  required  by  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  times.  Men  versed 
in  this  delicate  matter  know  how  delicate  certain  points  are.  These  points  were 
then  the  subject  of  the  errors  of  Germany;  and  it  maybe  easily  imagined  hov 
much  the  attention  must  have  been  fixed  on  the  words  of  Carranza,  and  bow 
alarming  the  least  shadow  of  ambiguity  must  have  been.  It  is  certain  that,  at 
Rome  he  was  not  acquitted  of  all  the.  accusations ;  he  was  compelled  to  abjure 
a  series  of  propositions,  with  respect  to  which  he  was  judged  liable  to  suspicion; 
and  some  penances  were  imposed  on  him.  Carranza  on  bis  death-bed  protested 
his  innocence ;  but  he  took  care  to  declare  that  he  did  not  regard  the  sentence 
of  the  Pope  as  unjust.  The  explanation  of  the  enigma  is  this :  the  innocence 
of  the  heart  is  not  always  accompanied  by  the  prudence  of  the  lips. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  famous  cause  because  it  involves  considerations  which 
strikingly  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  age.  These  considerations  have,  besides,  the 
advants^e  of  showing  the  truth  in  its  proper  light,  and  prevent  every  thing 
being  explained  according  to  the  wretched  measure  of  the  malice  of  men.  There 
is  unhappily  a  tendency  to  explain  all  in  this  way;  and  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  men  too  often  give  a  just  foundation  for  it ;  yet,  whenever  there  is  no  evi- 
dent necessity  to  do  so,  we  ought  to  abstain  from  condemnation.  The  picture 
of  the  history  of  humanity  is  sombre  enough  in  itself;  let  us  not  take  pleasure 
in  darkening  it  still  more  by  new  stains.  We  often  call  crime  that  which  was 
only  ignorance.  Man  is  inclined  to  evil ;  but  he  is  not  less  subject  to  error,  and 
error  is  not  always  culpable. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  to  Protestants  themselves  were  owing  the  rigor  and 
anxious  mistrust  which  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  displayed  at  that  time.  Thej 
excited  a  religious  revolution;  and  it  is  a  constant  law,  that  all  revolutions 
either  destroy  the  power  assailed,  or  render  it  more  harsh  and  severe.  What 
before  was  looked  upon  as  indifferent,  is  now  considered  as  suspected ;  and  what, 
in  all  other  circumstances,  would  only  have  appeared  a  fault,  is  now  regarded 
as  a  crime.  Men  are  in  continual  dread  of  seeing  liberty  converted  into  licen- 
tiousness; and  as  revolutions  destroy  all,  while  they  profess  to  reform,  whoever 
ventures  to  speak  of  reform,  runs  the  risk  of  being  blamed  as  a  disturber.  Even 
^  prudent  conduct  is  stigmatized  as  hypocritical  caution ;  frank  and  sincere  lan- 
guage is  termed  insolence  and  dangerous  suggestion ;  reserve  is  a  concealment 
full  of  cunning ;  even  silence  itself  assumes  %  meaning — ^it  becomes  alarming 
dissimulation.  We  have  seen  so  many  things  come  to  pass  in  our  days,  that  w« 
are  placed  in  an  incomparable  situation  easily  to  understand  the  various  phases 
of  the  history  of  humanity.     It  is  an  undoubted  fact^  that  Protettantism  pro* 
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diiced  a  reaction  in  Spain.  Its  errors  and  excesses  were  the  reason  why  the. 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  power  infinitely  restrained  the  liberty  which  had  been 
previously  enjoyed  in  all  that  related  to  religion.  Spain  was  preserved  from  the 
Protestant  doctrines,  when  all  the  probabilities  were  in  favor  of  their  being 
introduced  there,  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  clear  that  this  could  not  be 
obtained  without  extraordinary  efforts.  Spain,  at  that  time,  appears  to  me  like 
a  place  besieged  by  a  powerful  enemy,  where  the  leaders  continually  watched, 
not  only  against  attacks  from  without,  but  also  against  treason  from  within.  I 
will  confirm  these  observations  by  an  example,  whiclb  will  serve  for  many  others. 
Let  us  remember  what  took  place  with  respect  to  Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue ; 
we  shall  then  have  an  idea  of  what  passed  with  relation  to  all  the  rest,  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  order  of  things.  I  have  before  me  a  testimony  of  what  I 
have  just  said,  as  respectable  as  it  is  worthy  of  interest — that  of  Carranza  him- 
self. Hear  what  he  says  in  his  prologue  to  his  commentaries  on  the  Christian 
Catechism :  ^'  Before  the  heresies  of  Luther  had  come  from  the  infernal  regions 
to  the  light  of  this  world,  I  do  not  know  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  were  anywhere  forbidden.  In  Spain,  Bibles  were  translated  into  it  by 
order  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  at  the  time  when  the  Moors  and  Jews  were 
allowed  to  live  among  the  Christians  according  to  their  own  law.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain,  the  judges  of  religion  found  that  some  of 
those  who  had  been  converted  to  our  holy  faith  instructed  their  children  in 
Judaism,  and  taught  them  the  ceremonies  of  the  law  of  Moses  by  means  of 
those  Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  which  they  took  care  to  have  printed  in  Italy, 
in  the  town  of  Ferrara.  This  is  the  real  cause  why  Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
were  forbidden  in  Spain ;  but  the  possession  and  reading  of  them  were  always 
allowed  to  colleges  and  monasteries,  as  well  as  to  persons  of  distinction  above 
all  suspicion."  Carranza  continues  to  give,  in  a  few  words,  the  history  of  these 
prohibitions  in  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries;  then  he  adds:  ^^In 
Spain,  which  was,  and  still  is,  by  the  grace  and  goodness  of  God,  pure  from  the 
cockle,  care  was  taken  to  forbid  generally  all  the  translations  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  in  order  to  prevent  strangers  having  an  opportunity  of 
holding  controversy  with  simple  and  ignorant  persons,  and  also  because  they 
had,  and  still  have,  experience  of  certain  particular  cases,  and  of  the  errors 
which  began  to  arise  in  Spain  from  the  ill-understood  reading  of  certain  passages 
of  the  Bible.  What  I  have  just  stated  is  the  real  history  of  what  took  place ; 
this  is  why  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue  was  prohibited." 

This  curious  passage  of  Carranza  shows  us,  in  a  few  words,  the  progress  of 
things.  At  first  there  was  no  prohibition ;  but  the  abuse  committed  by  the 
Jews  provoked  one,  although  still  confined,  as  we  have  just  seen,  within  certain 
limits.  Afterwards  came  the  Protestants,  upsetting  all  Europe  by  means  of 
their  Bibles ;  Spain  is  threatened  with  the  introduction  of  the  new  errors ;  it  is 
disoovered  that  some  persons  have  been  misled  by  the  false  interpretation  of 
certain  passages  of  the  Bible ;  they  are  compelled  to  take  away  this  weapon 
from  these  strangers,  who  attempt  to  use  it  to  seduce  simple  people :  from  that 
time  the  prohibition  becomes  rigorous  and  general. 

To  return  to  Philip  II.,  let  us  not  forget  that  this  monarch  was  one  of  the 
firmest  defenders  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  that  in  him  was  personified  the 
policy  of  the  faithful  ages,  amid  the  vertigo  which,  under  the  impulse  of  Pro- 
testantism, had  taken  possession  of  European  policy.  If  the  Catholic  Church, 
amid  these  great  perturbations,  could  reckon  on  a  powerful  protection  from  the 
princes  of  the  earth,  it  was  in  great  measure  owing  to  Philip  II.  This  age 
was  critical  and  decisive  in  Europe.  If  it  is  true  that  he  was  unfortunate  in 
Flanders,  it  is  not  less  undoubted  that  his  power  and  ability  afforded  a  counter- 
poise to  the  Protestant  power,  which  prevented  it  making  itself  master  of  En* 
rope*    Even  supposing  that  the  efforts  of  Philip  had  only  the  result  of  gaining 
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time,  by  breaking  the  first  shock  of  the  Protestant  polioj)  this  was  not  a  slight 
service  rendered  to  the  Catholic  Church,  then  attacked  on  so  many  sides.  What 
would  have  happened  to  Europe,  if  Protestantism  had  been  introduced  into 
Spain  as  into  France  ?  if  the  Huguenots  had  been  able  to  count  on  the  asMst- 
ance  of  the  Peninsula  ?  And  what  would  have  happened  in  Italy,  if  she  had 
not  been  held  in  respect  by  the  power  of  Philip?  Would  not  the  sectaries  of 
Germany  have  succeeded  in  introducing  their  errors  there  ?  Here  I  appeal  ti) 
all  men  who  are  acquainted  with  history,  whether,  if  Philip  had  abandoned  his 
much-decried  policy,  the  Catholic  religion  would  not  have  run  the  risk  of  find- 
ing itself,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  under  the  hard  neces- 
sity of  existing  only  as  a  tolerated  religion  in  the  generality  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe  ?  Now,  we  know  what  this  toleration  is  worth  to  the  Catholic  Church ; 
England  has  told  us  for  centuries ;  Prussia  shows  us  at  this  moment,  and  Russia 
adds  her  testimony  in  a  manner  still  more  lamentable.  Such  is  the  point  of 
view  in  which  we  must  consider  Philip  II.  One  is  forced  to  allow  that,  consi- 
dered in  this  way,  that  prince  is  a  great  historical  personage, — one  of  those  who 
have  left  the  deepest  marks  on  the  policy  of  the  age  which  followed, — one  of 
those  who  exert  the  greatest  influence  after  them  on  the  course  of  events. 

Spaniards,  who  anathematize  the  founder  of  the  Escurial,  have  you,  then,  for- 
gotten our  history,  or  do  you  esteem  it  of  no  value  ?  Do  you  stigmatise  him 
as  an  odious  tyrant  ?  Do  you  not  know  that,  in  denying  his  glory,  in  covering 
it  with  ignominy,  you  efface  a  feature  of  your  own  glory,  and  throw  into  the 
mud  the  diadem  which  encircled  the  brows  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ?  If  you 
cannot  pardon  Philip  II.  for  having  sustained  the  Inquisition, — ^if  that  rea- 
son alone  obliges  you  to  load  his  name  "^ith  execration,  do  the  same  with  his 
illustrious  father,  Charles  Y. ;  and,  going  back  to  Isabella  of  Castille,  write 
also  on  the  list  of  the  tyrants  and  scourges  of  humanity/ that  name  which  was 
venerated  by  both  worlds,  and  which  is  the  emblem  of  the  glory  and  power  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  They  all  took  part  in  the  fact  which  excites  your  in- 
dignation ;  do  not  curse  some,  while  you  lavish  hypocritical  indulgence  on  the 
others.  If  that  indulgence  is  found  in  your  words,  it  is  that  the  feeling  of  na- 
tionality which  beats  in  your  bosom  compels  you  to  partiality — to  inconsistency ; 
you  recoil  when  you  are  about  to  efface  the  glories  of  Spain  with  a  stroke  of 
the  pen — ^to  wither  all  her  laurels — ^to  deny  your  country.  We  have  nothing 
left,  unfortunately,  but  great  recollections ;  let  us  at  least  avoid  despising  them  : 
these  recollections  are,  in  a  nation,  like  the  titles  of  ancient  nobility  in  a  fallen 
ftimily;  they  raise  the  mind,  they  fortify  the  soul  in  adversity;  and,  nourishing 
hope  in  the  bottom  of  the  heart,  they  serve  to  prepare  what  is  to  come. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  introduction  of  Protestantism  into  Spain  would 
have  been,  as  in  other  countries,  civil  war ;  and  this  war  would  have  been  more 
fatal  to  us  than  to  other  people,  because  the  circumstances  were  much  more 
critical  for  us.  The  unity  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  could  not  have  resisted  the 
shocks  and  disturbances  of  intestine  dissension;  the  different  parts  were  so 
heterogeneous  among  themselves,  and  were  so  slightly  united,  that  the  least 
blow  would  have  parted  them.  The  laws  and  manners  of  the  kingdoms  of  Na- 
varre and  Aragon  were  very  different  from  those  of  Castille ;  a  lively  feeling  of 
independence,  supported  by  frequent  meetings  of  their  own  Cortes,  was  kept 
alive  in  the  hearts  of  those  unconquered  nations ;  they  would  certainly  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  to  shake  off  a  yoke  which  was  not 
pleasing  to  them.  Moreover,  in  the  other  provinces,  factions  were  not  wanting 
to  distract  the  country.  The  monarchy  would  have  been  miserably  divided  at  a 
time  when  it  was  necessary  to  make  head  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
America.  The  Moors  were  still  in  sight  of  our  coasts ;  the  Jews  had  not  had 
time  to  forget  Spain  :  certainly  both  would  have  availed  themselves  of  the  con- 
juncture to  raise  themselves  by  means  of  our  discords.    On  the  policy  of  Philip 
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depended  not  only  the  Ifranqnillitj,  but  perhaps  even  the  existence  of  the  Spa- 
nish monarchy.  He  is  now  accused  of  having  been  a  tyrant ;  if  he  had  pur- 
sued another  course,  he  would  have  been  taxed  with  incapacity  and  weakness. 

One  of  the  most  unjust  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  religion  against  her  friends 
isy  to  attribute  bad  faith  to  them,  to  accuse  them  of  having  in  every  thing  false 
intentions,  tortuous  and  interested  views.  When  they  speak  of  the  Machiavel- 
lianism of  Philip  II.,  they  suppose  that  the  Inquisition,  while  apparently  only 
/cligious  in  its  object,  was,  in  reality,  an  obedient  instrument  of  policy  in  the 
hands  of  a  crafty  monarch.  Nothing  is  more  specious  to  the  man  in  whose 
e3'es  history  is  only  a  matter  for  piquant  and  malicious  observations ;  but  no- 
thing is  more  false  according  to  facts.  Some  people,  seeing  in  the  Inquisition 
an  extraordinary  tribunal,  have  not  been  able  to  imagine  the  existence  of  that 
exceptional  tribunal,  without  supposing,  in  the  monarch  who  sustained  and  en- 
couraged it,  profound  reasons,  and  views  carried  much  further  than  appears  on 
the  surface  of  things.  They  have  not  been  willing  to  see  that  an  epoch  has  its 
spirit,  its  own  manner  of  regarding  things,  its  own  system  of  action,  both  in 
doing  good  and  in  preventing  evil.  During  those  times,  when  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  appealed  to  fire  and  sword  to  decide  questions  of  religion,  when  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  burnt  their  adversaries,  when  England,  France,  and  (Ger- 
many assisted  at  the  bloodiest  scenes,  to  bring  a  heretic  to  the  scaffold  was  a 
natural  and  customary  thing,  which  gave  no  shock  to  prevailing  ideas.  We 
feel  our  hair  grow  stiff  on  our  heads  at  the  mere  idea  of  burning  a  man  alive. 
Placed  in  society  where  the  religious  sentiment  is  considera,bly  diminished; 
accustomed  to  live  among  men  who  have  a  different  religion,  and  sometimes 
none  at  all ;  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  it  could  be  at  that  time 
quite  an  ordinary  thing  to  see  heretics  or  the  impious  led  to  punishment.  But, 
if  we  read  the  authors  of  the  time,  we  shall  see  the  immense  difference  on  this 
point  between  their  manners  and  ours ;  and  we  shall  remark,  that  our  language 
of  moderation  and  toleration  would  not  even  have  been  understood  by  the  man  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Do  you  know  what  Carranza  himself,  who  suffered  so  much  from  the  Inqui* 
sition,  thought  of  this  matter  ?  Every  time  that  he  has  occasion  to  touch  on 
this  point  in  the  work  which  I  have  quoted,  he  expresses  the  ideas  of  his  time, 
without  even  staying. to  prove  them;  he  gives  them  as  undoubted  principles, 
in  England,  with  Queen  Mary,  he  did  not  fear  to  express  his  opinions  as  to  the 
rigor  with  which  heretics  ought  to  be  treated;  and  he  was  certainly  far  from 
suspecting  that  his  name  would  one  day  be  made  use  of  to  attack  this  intole- 
rance. Kings  and  peoples,  ecclesiastics  and  seculars,  were  all  agreed  on  this 
point.  What  would  be  said  now-a-days  of  a  king  who  would  carry  with  his  own 
hands  the  wood  to  bum  heretics,  and  would  condemn  blasphemers  to  have  their 
tongues  pierced  with  a  hot  iron  ?  Now,  the  first  of  these  things  i^  related  of 
St.  Ferdinand,  and  we  know  that  the  second  was  done  by  St.  Louis.  We  now 
exclaim  in  seeing  Philip  II.  assisting  at  an  auto-da-fi;  but,  if  we  consider  that 
the  court,  the  great  men,  all  that  was  most  select  in  society,  surrounded  the 
king  on  these  occasions,  we  shall  understand  that,  if  this  spectacle  is  horrible 
and  intolerable  to  us,  it  was  not  so  in  the  eyes  of  those  men,  widely  different 
from  us  in  ideas  and  feelings.  And  let  it  not  be  said  that  they  were  forced 
there  by  the  will  of  the  monarch, — that  they  were  compelled  to  obey :  this  was 
not  the  effect  of  the  monarch's  will ;  it  was  only  a  consequence  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  No  monarch  would  have  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  perform  such  a 
ceremony,  if  the  spirit  of  the  age  had  been  opposed  to  it ;  besides,  no  monarch 
is  so  hard  and  insensible  as  not  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lives.  Suppose  the  most  absolute  despot  of  our  time.  Napoleon,  at  the  height 
of  his  power,  or  the  present  Emperor  of  Bussia,  and  see  wliether  they  could 

thus  violate  the  manners  of  the  age. 

28  T 
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An  anecdote  is  related  which  is  little  adapted  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  those 
who  assert  that  the  Inquisition  was  a  political  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Philip. 
As  it  paints  in  a  curious  and  interesting  manner  the  customs  and  ideas  of  the 
age,  I  will  insert  it  here.  Philip  11.  held  his  court  at  Madrid ;  a  certain 
preacher,  in  a  sermon  delivered  in  presence  of  the  king,  advanced,  that  sore- 
reif/iiH  Iiad  an  absolute  potoer  over  the  persons  as  iceU  as  over  the  property  of  their 
subjects.  The  proposition  was  not  of  a  nature  to  displease  a  king ;  the  preacher 
at  one  blow  relieved  kings  from  all  control  over  the  exercise  of  their  power. 
Now,  it  seems  that  at  that  time  all  men  were  not  in  such  abject  subjection  to 
despotic  control  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe ;  some  one  was  found  to  denoonco 
to  the  Inquisition  the  words  in  which  the  preacher  had  not  been  ashamed  to 
flatter  the  absolute  power  of  kings.  Surely  the  orator  had  chosen  a  secure 
asylum ;  and  our  readers  may  well  suppose  that  this  denunciation  coming  into 
collision  with  the  power  of  Philip,  the  Inquisition  would  have  maintained  a 
prudent  silence.  Yet  it  was  not  so  :  the  Inquisition  made  an  inquiry,  found 
the  proposition  contrary  to  sound  doctrine,  and  the  preacher,  who  was  perhaps 
far  from  expecting  such  a  reward,  had  divers  penances  imposed  on  him,  and  was 
condemned  to  retract  publicly  his  proposition  in  the  same  place  where  he  had 
made  it.  The  retractation  took  place  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  a  juridical  pro- 
ceeding ;  the  preacher  declared  that  he  retracted  his  proposition  as  erroneous ; 
he  explained  the  reasons  by  reading,  as  he  had  been  directed,  the  following 
words,  well  worthy  of  remark:  ^'Indeed,  messieurs^  kings  have  no  other poicer 
over  th^ir  subjects  titan  tliat  which  is  given  to  tliem  by  tlic  divine  and  Jninian  law; 
tJiet/  have  none  proceeding  from  their  own  free  and  absolute  tcilU'  This  is  re- 
lated by  D.  Antonio  Perez,  as  may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  note  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  present  chapter.  We  know,  moreover,  that  he  was  not  a  fanatical 
partisan  of  the  Inquisition. 

This  took  place  at  the  time  which  some  persons  never  mention  without  stig- 
matizing it  with  the  words  obscurantism,  tyranny,  and  superstition.  Yet  I 
doubt  whether,  at  a  time  nearer  to  us — that,  for  example,  when  it  is  asserted 
that  light  and  liberty  dawned  on  Spain  under  the  reign  of  Charles  III. — a 
public  and  solemn  condemnation  of  despotism  would  have  been  carried  so  far. 
This  condemnation,  at  the  time  of  Philip  II.,  did  as  much  honor  to  the  tribunal 
which  ordered  it  as  to  the  monarch  who  consented  to  it. 

With  respect  to  knowledge,  it  is  a  calumny  to  say  that  a  design  was  formed 
to  maintain  and  perpetuate  ignorance.  Certainly  the  conduct  of  Philip  does 
not  indicate  such  a  design,  when  we  see  this  prince,  not  content  with  favoring 
the  great  enterprise  of  the  Polyglot  of  Antwerp,  recommending  to  Arias  Mou- 
tanus  to  devote  to  the  purchase  of  chosen  works,  printed  or  manuscript,  the 
money  which  would  revert  to  the  printer  Plantinus,  to  whom  the  king 
had  advanced  a  large  sum  to  aid  in  the  enterprise.  This  chosen  collection  was 
to  be  placed  in  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  the  Escurial,  which  was  then 
built.  The  king  had  also  charged  Don  Francis  de  Alaba,  his  ambassador  in 
France,  to  collect  in  tJiat  kingdom  die  best  books  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
procurey  as  he  himself  says  in  his  letter  to  Arias  Mon tanus.  No;  the  history 
of  Spain,  with  respect  to  intolerance  in  religious  matters,  is  not  so  black  as  it 
has  been  represented.  When  foreigners  reproach  us  with  cruelty,  we  will  reply 
that,  when  £urope  was  stained  with  blood  by  civil  wars,  Spain  was  at  peace. 
As  to  the  number  of  persons  who  perished  on  the  scaffold  or  died  in  exile,  we 
challenge  the  two  nations  who  claim  to  be  at  the  head  of  civilization,  France 
and  England,  to  show  us  their  statistics  on  that  subject  at  the  same  time,  and 
to  compare  them  with  ours :  we  do  not  fear  the  comparison. 

In  proportion  as  the  danger  of  the  introduction  of  Protestantism  into  Spain 
diminished,  so  did  the  rigor  of  the  Inquisition.  We  may  observe,  moreover, 
that  the  procedure  of  that  tribunal  always  became  milder,  in  accordance  with 
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the  spirit  of  oriminal  legislation  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Thus  wo 
466  the  aviJUy-da-fi  hecoming  more  rare  as  we  approach  our  own  times,  so  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  Inquisition  was  only  a  shadow  of  what  it 
had  been.  It  is  useless  to  insist  on  this  point,  which  nobody  denies,  and  on 
which  we  are  in  unison  with  the  most  ardent  enemies  of  that  tribunal;  and  this 
it  is  which,  in  our  ey^s,  proves,  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  that  we  must 
seek  in  the  ideas  and  manners  (of  the  time,  what  people  have  attempted  to  find 
in  the  cruelty,  in  the  wickedness,  or  in  the  ambition  of  men.  If  the  doctrines 
of  those  who  plead  for  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  are  carried 
into  effect,  posterity,  when  reading  the  executions  of  our  time,  will  be  seized 
with  the  same  horror  with  which  we  view  the  punishment  of  times  past,  and 
the  gibbet  and  the  guillotine  will  figure  in  the  same  rank  as  the  ancient 
Quemaderos.  (26) 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

RELIGIOUS   INSTITUTIONS   IN   THEMSELVES. 

Relioious  institutions  are  another  of  those  points  whereon  Protestantism 
and  Catholicity  are  in  complete  opposition  to  each  other :  the  first  abhors,  the 
second  loves  them ;  the  one  destroys  them,  the  other  establishes  and  encourages 
them.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Protestantism,  whenever  it  is  introduced,  is  to 
attack  religious  institutions  by  its  doctrines  and  its  acts;  it  labors  to  destroy 
them  immediately;  one  would  say  that  the  pretended  Reformation  cannot  behold 
without  irritation  those  holy  abodes,  which  continually  remind  it  of  the  igno- 
minious apostacy  of  its  founder.  Religious  vows,  especially  that  of  chastity, 
have  been  the  subject  of  the  most  cruel  invectives  on  the  part  of  Protestants; 
but  it  must  be  observed,  that  what  is  said  now,  and  what  has  been  repeated  for 
three  centuries,  is  only  the  echo  of  the  first  voice  which  was  raised  in  G-er^ 
many;  and  what  was  that  voice?  It  was  the  voice  of  a  monk  without  modesty, 
who  penetrated  into  the  sanctuary  and  carried  away  a  victim.  All  the  pomp 
of  learning  employed  to  combat  a  sacred  dogma  is  insufficient  to  hide  so  impure 
an  origin.  Through  the  excitement  of  the  false  prophet  we  perceive  the  impure 
flames  which  devour  his  heart. 

Let  us  observe  in  passing,  that  the  same  thing  took  place  with  respect  to  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Protestants,  from  the  beginning,  could  not  endure  this; 
th«^  threw  off  the  mask,  and  condemned  it  without  disguise;  they  attempted 
to  combat  it  with  a  certain  ostentation  of  learning;  but,  at  the  bottom  of  all 
their  declamation,  what  do  we  find  ?  The  clamor  of  a  priest  who  has  forgotten 
his  duty ;  who  strives  against  the  remorse  of  his  conscience,  and  endeavors  to 
hide  his  shame  by  diminishing  the  horror  of  the  scandal  by  the  allegations  of 
falsehood.  If  such  conduct  had  been^  pursued  by  the  Catholics,  all  the  arms  of 
ridicule  would  have  been  employed  to  cover  them  with  contempt,  to  stamp  it, 
as  it  deserves,  with  the  brand  of  infamy;  but  it  was  a  man  who  declared  deadly 
war  against  Catholicity:  that  was  enough  to  turn  away  the  contempt  of  philo- 
sophers, and  find  indulgence  for  the  declamation  of  a  monk  whose  first  argu- 
ment against  celibacy  was,  to  profane  his  vows  and  consummate  a  sacrilege. 

The  rest  of  the  disturbers  of  that  age  imitated  the  example  of  so  worthy  a 
master.  All  demanded  and  required  from  Scripture  and  philosophy  a  veil  to 
cover  their  weakness  and  baseness.  Just  punishment  I  blindness  of  the  mind 
was  the  result  of  corruption  of  the  heart ;  impudence  sought  and  obtained  the 
companionship  of  error.  Never  is  the  mind  more  vile  than  when,  to  excuse  a 
fault,  it  becomes  the  accomplice  of  it;  then  it  is  not  deceived,  but  prostituted. 

This  hatred  of  religious  institutions  has  been  inherited  by  philosophy  from 
Protestantism.     This  is  the  reason  why  all  revolutions,  excited  and  guided  b^ 
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Protestants  or  philosophers,  have  been  signalized  by  their  intolerance  towardii 
the  institutions  themselves,  and  by  their  cmeltj  towards  those  who  belonged  to 
them.  What  the  law  conld  not  do  was  completed  by  the  dagger  and  the  torch 
of  the  incendiary.  What  escaped  the  catastrophe  was  left  to  the  slow  punish* 
ment  of  misery  and  famine.  On  this  point,  as  well  as  on  many  others,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  infidel  philosophy  is  the  daughter  of  the  Reformation.  It  is 
useless  to  seek  for  a  more  convincing  proof  of  this  than  the  parallel  of  the  his- 
tories of  both,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  destruction  of  religious  institutions } 
the  same  flattery  of  kings,  the  same  exaggeration  of  the  civil  power,  the  same 
declamation  against  the  pretended  evil  inflicted  on  society,  the  same  calumnies; 
we  have  only  to  change  the  names  and  the  dates.  And  we  must  also  remark 
this  peculiarity,  that,  in  this  matter,  the  diflerence  which,  apparently,  ought  to 
have  resulted  from  the  progress  of  toleration  and  the  softening  of  manners  in 
recent  times,  has  scarcely  been  felt. 

But  is  it  true  that  religious  institutions  are  as  contemptible  as  they  have  been 
represented  ?  is  it  true  that  they  do  not  even  deserve  attention,  and  that  all  the 
questions  relating  to  them  can  be  solved  by  merely  pronouncing  the  word 
Uinaticism?  Does  not  the  man  of  observation,  the  real  philosopher,  find  in 
them  any  thing  worthy  of  attracting  his  attention  ?  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  such  was  the  nullity  of  these  institutions,  whose  history  is  so  grand,  and 
which  still  preserve  in  their  existence  the  promise  of  a  great  future.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  such  institutions  are  not  worthy  of  attention  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  that  their  study  is  wholly  devoid  of  lively  interest  and 
solid  profit.  We  see  them  appear  at  every  epoch  of  Church  history;  their 
memorials  and  monuments  are  found  every  moment  under  our  feet;  they  are 
preserved  in  the  regions  of  Asia,  in  the  sands  of  Africa,  in  the  cities  and  soli- 
tudes of  America;  in  fine,  when,  after  so  much  adversity,  we  see  them  more 
or  less  prosperous  in  the  .various  countries  of  Europe,  sending  forth  again  fresh 
shoots  in  those  lands  where  their  roots  had  been  the  most  deeply  torn  up,  there 
naturally  arises  in  the  mind  a  spirit  of  curiosity  to  examine  this  phenomenon, 
to  inquire  what  is  the  origin,  the  genius,  and  the  character  of  these  institutions. 
Those  who  love  to  descend  into  the  heart  of  philosophical  questions  discover,  at 
first  sight,  that  there  must  be  there  an  abundant  mine  of  the  most  precious  in* 
formation  for  the  science  of  religion,  of  society,  and  of  man.  He  who  has  read 
the  lives  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  desert  without  being  touched,  without 
feeling  profound  admiration,  and  being  filled  with  grave  and  lofty  thoughts;  he 
who,  treading  under  his  feet  with  indiflerence  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  ablfty, 
has^not  called  up  in  fancy  the  shades  of  the  cenobites  who  lived  and  died  there; 
he  who  passes  coldly  through  the  corridors  and  cells  of  convents  half  demo- 
lished, and  feels  no  recollections,  and  not  even  the  curiosity  to  examine, — he 
may  close  the  annals  of  history,  and  may  cease  to  study  the  beautiful  and  the 
sublime.  There  exist  for  him  no  historical  phenomena,  no  beauty,  no  sublimity; 
his  mind  is  in  darkness,  his  heart  is  in  the  dust. 

With  the  intention  of  hiding  the  intimate  connection  which  subsists  between 
religious  institutions  and  religion  herself,  it  has  been  said  that  she  can  exist 
without  them.  This  is  an  incontrovertible  truth,  but  abstract  and  wholly  use- 
less— a  barren  and  isolated  assertion,  which  can  throw  no  light  upon  science, 
nor  serve  as  any  practical  guide — ^an  insidious  truth,  which  only  tends  entirely 
to  change  the  whole  state  of  the  question,  and  persuade  men  that  when  reli- 
gious institutions  are  concerned,  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
There  is  here  a  gross  sophism,  which  is  too  much  employed,  not  only  on  this 
question,  but  on  many  others.  This  consists  in  replying  to  all  difficulties  by  a 
proposition  perfectly  true  in  itself,  but  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion. By  this  means,  attention  is  turned  another  way ;  the  palpable  truth  which 
18  presented  to  the  mind  makes  men  wander  from  the  principal  object|  and 
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iodaoes  them  to  take  that  for  a  solution  which  is  only  a  distraction.  With 
respect,  for  example,  to  the  support  of  the  clergy  and  divine  worship,  it  is  said, 
'<  Temporals  are  altogether  different  from  spirituals."  When  the  ministers  of 
religion  are  systematically  calumniated,  ''  Religion,"  they  say,  "  is  one  thing, 
and  her  ministers  are  another."  If  it  is  wished  to  represent  the  conduct  of 
Rome  for  many  centuries  as  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  injustice,  of  corruption, 
and  of  invasion  of  right,  all  reply  is  anticipated  by  saying,  ''  The  supremacy  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  vices  of  Popes  or  their  ambi* 
tion."  Reflections  perfectly  just,  and  truths  palpable,  no  doubt,  which  are  very 
useful  in  certain  cases,  but  which  writers  of  bad  faith  cunningly  employ  to  con* 
oeal  from  the  reader  the  real  object  they  have  in  view.  Such  are  the  jugglers 
who  attract  the  attention  of  the  simple  multitude  on  one  side,  while  their  com- 
panions perform  their  criminal  operations  on  the  other. 

Because  a  thing  is  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  another,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  first  does  not  originate  in  the  second, — does  not  find  in  the  spirit 
of  the  latter  its  peculiar  and  permanent  existence,  and  that  a  system  of  intimate 
and  delicate  relation  does  not  subsist  between  them.  The  tree  can  subsist  with- 
out flowers  and  fruits ;  these  can  certainly  fall  without  destroying  the  trunk ; 
but  as  long  as  the  tree  shall  exist,  will  it  ever  cease  to  give  proofs  of  its  vigor 
and  its  beauty,  and  to  offer  its  flowers  to  the  eye,  and  its  fruits  to  the  taste  ? 
The  stream  may  constantly  flow  in  its  crystal  bed  without  the  green  margin 
vhich  embellishes  its  sides ;  but  while  its  source  is  not  dried  up — ^as  long  as  the 
fertilizing  water  penetrates  the  ground,  can  its  favored  banks  remain  dry,  bar- 
ren, without  color  and  ornament  ?  Let  us  apply  these  images  to  our  subject. 
It  is  certain  that  religion  can  exist  without  religious  communities,  and  that  their 
ruin  does  not  necessarily  entail  that  of  religion  herself.  More  than  once  it  has 
been  seen  that  in  countries  where  religious  institutions  have  been  destroyed,  the 
Catholic  faith  has  been  long  preserved.  But  it  is  not  less  certain,  that  there  is 
a  necessary  dependence  between  them  and  religion ;  that  is,  that  she  has  given 
being  to  them,  that  she  animates  them  with  her  spirit,  and  nourishes  them  with 
her  substance :  this  is  the  reason  why  they  immediately  germinate  wherever  the 
Catholic  faith  takes  root ;  and  if  they  have  been  driven  from  a  country  where 
she  continues  to  exist,  they  will  reappear.  Without  alluding  to  the  examples 
of  other  countries,  do  we  not  see  this  phenomenon  take  place  in  France  in  a 
remarkable  manner  f  The  number  of  convents  of  men  and  women  which  are 
again  established  on  the  French  soil  is  already  very  considerable.  Who  would 
have  told  the  men  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the 
Convention,  that  half  a  century  should  not  elapse  without  seeing  religious  insti- 
tutions reappear  and  flourish  in  France,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  to  destroy 
even  their  memory  ?  '^  If  that  happen,"  they  would  have  said,  ''  it  will  be  be* 
cause  the  revolution  which  we  are  making  will  not  be  allowed  to  triumph — 
because  Europe  will  have  again  imposed  despotism  upon  us ;  then,  and  then 
only,  will  be  witnessed  in  France — ^in  Paris — ^in  this  capital  of  the  Christiaa 
world — the  re-establishment  of  religious  institutions,  that  legacy  of  fiainaticism 
and  superstition,  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ideas  and  manners  of  an  age  which 
has  passed  away,  never  to  return." 

Senseless  men  I  your  revolution  kcu  triumphed }  you  have  conquered  Europe ; 
the  old  principles  of  the  French  monarchy  have  been  erased  from  legislation, 
institutions,  and  manners;  the  genius  of  war  has  led  your  doctrines  in  triumph 
over  Europe,  aud  they  were  gilded  by  the  rays  of  your  glory.  Your  principles, 
all  your  recollections  have  again  triumphed  at  a  recent  period ;  they  still  live  in 
all  their  force  and  pride,  personified  in  some  men  who  glory  in  being  the  heiri 
of  what  they  call  the  glorious  Revolution  of  '89 ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  so  many 
triumphs,  although  your  revolution  has  only  receded  as  much  as  was  necessary  the 
better  to  secure  its  conquests,  religious  institutions  have  again  arisen — ^they  cz- 
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tend,  they  are  propagated  everywhere,  and  they  regain  an  important  place  in  the 
aonais  of  our  times.  To  prevent  this  revival,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
extirpate  religion ;  it  was  not  enough  to  persecute  her ;  faith  remained  like  a 
precious  germ  covered  by  stones  and  thorns ;  Providence  sends  down  a  ray  of 
that  divine  star  which  softens  stones,  and  gives  life  and  fertility ;  the  tree  rises 
again  in  all  its  beauty,  in  8pit«  of  the  ruins  which  hindered  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment, and  its  leaved  are  immediately  covered  with  charming  blossoms : — 
behold  the  religious  institutions  which  you  thought  were  for  ever  annihilated  I 

The  example  which  we  have  just  mentioned  clearly  shows  the  truth  of  what 
we  wish  to  establish,  with  respect  to  the  intimate  connection  which  exists  be- 
tween religion  and  religious  institutions.  Church  history  furnishes  proofs  in 
support  of  this  truth.  Besides,  the  mere  knowledge  of  religion,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  institutions  of  which  we  speak,  would  suffice  to  prove  it  to  us, 
even  if  we  had  not  history  and  experience  in  our  favor. 

The  force  of  general  prejudice  on  this  subject  is  such,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
descend  to  the  root  of  things,  to  show  the  complete  mistake  of  our  adversaries. 
What  are  religious  institutions  considered  generally  ?  Putting  aside  the  differ- 
ences, the  changes,  the  alterations  necessarily  produced  by  variety  of  times, 
countries,  and  other  circumstances,  we  will  say  that  a  religious  institute  is  a 
society  of  Christians  living  together,  under  certain  rules,  for  the  purpose  of  prac- 
tising the  Gospel  precepts.  We  include,  in  this  definition,  even  the  orders  which 
are  not  bound  by  a  vow.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  considered  the  religious 
institution  in  its  most  general  sense,  laying  aside  all  that  theologians  and  canon- 
ists say  with  respect  to  the  conditions  indispensable  to  constitute  or  complete  its 
essence.  We  must,  moreover,  observe  that  we  ought  not  to  exclude  from  the 
konorable  denomination  of  religious  institutes,  those  associations  which  possess 
all  the  conditions  except  the  vows.  The  Catholic  religion  is  fertile  enough  to 
produce  good  by  means  and  forms  widely  different.  In  the  generality  of  reli- 
gious institutions,  she  has  shown  us  what  man  can  do  by  binding  himself  by  k 
vow,  for  his  whole  life,  to  a  holy  abnegation  of  his  own  will ;  but  she  has  also 
wished*  to  show  us  that,  while  leaving  him  at  liberty,  she  could  attach  him  by  a 
variety  of  ties,  and  make  him  persevere  until  death,  as  if  he  had  been  obliged 
by  a  perpetual  vow.  The  congregation  of  the  oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  which 
is  found  in  this  latter  category,  is  certainly  worthy  of  figuring  among  religious 
institutions  as  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  am  aware 
that  the  vow  is  comprised  in  the  essence  of  religious  institutes,  as  they  are  com- 
monly understood ;  but  my  only  object  now  is,  to  -vindicate  this  kind  of  associa- 
tion against  Protestants.  Now  we  know  that  they  condemn  indiscriminately, 
associations  bound  by  vows  and  those  which  only  consist  of  the  permanent  and 
free  adhesion  of  the  persons  who  compose  them.  All  that  has  the  form  of  a 
religious  communitv  is  regarded  by  them  with  a  look  of  anger.  When  they 
proBcribed  the  religious  orders,  they  included  in  the  same  f&te  those  which  had 
TOWS  and  those  which  had  not.  Consequently,  when  defending  them,  we  must 
class  them  together.  Moreover,  this  will  not  prevent  our  considering  the  vow 
in  itself,  and  justifying  it  before  the  tribunal  of  philosophy. 

I  do  not  imagine  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  more  to  show  that  the  object  of 
religious  institutions— that  is,  as  we  have  just  said,  the  putting  in  practice  of 
the  Gospel  oouBsels— 16  in  perfect  uni^rmity  with  the  GK)4>6l  itself.  And  let  us 
well  observe  that,  whatever  may  be  the  name,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of 
the  instituticns,  they  have  always  for  their  object  something  more  than  the 
ample  observance  of  the  precepts ;  the  idea  of  perfection  is  always  included, 
then,  either  in  the  active  or  the  contemplative  life.  To  keep  t^e  Divine  command- 
ments is  indispensable  to  all  Christians  who  wish  to  possess  eternal  life ;  the 
religious  orders  attempt  a  more  difficult  path ;  they  aim  at  perfection.  This  i 
the  object  of  the  men  who,  after  having  heard  these  words  from  the  mouth  ot 
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their  Divine  Master :  '^  If  jon  wish  to  be  perfect,  go  sell  all  you  have,  and  give 
it  to  the  poor/'  have  not  departed  sorrowful,  like  the  young  man  in  the  Gospel, 
but  have  embraced  with  courage  the  enterprise  of  quitting  all  and  following 
Jesus  Christ. 

We  have  now  inquired  whether  association  is  the  best  means  to  carry  into 
execution  so  holy  an  object.  It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  show  this  by  adducing 
various  texts  of  Scripture,  where  the  true  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
the  will  of  our  Divine  Master,  are  clearly  shown  on  this  point ;  but  the  taste  of 
our  age,  and  the  sclf-evideuce  even  of  the  truths  in  question,  warn  us  to  avoid, 
as  much  as  possible,  all  that  savors  of  theological  discussion.  I  will  remove 
the  question,  then,  from  this  level,  to  consider  it  in  a  light  purely  historical 
and  philosophical ;  that  is  to  say,  without  accumulating  citations  and  texts,  I 
will  prove  that  religious  institutes  are  perfectly  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  and  that  consequently  that  spirit  has  been  deplorably  mis- 
taken by  Protestants,  when  they  have  condemned  or  destroyed  them.  If  phi- 
losophers, while  they  do  not  admit  the  truth  of  religion,  still  avow  that  it  is 
useful  and  beautiful,  I  will  prove  to  them  that  they  cannot  condemn  those 
in^^titutions  which  are  the  necessary  result  of  it.  In  the  cradle  of  Christianity, 
when  men  preserved,  in  all  their  energy  and  purity,  the  sparks  from  the 
tongues  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  in  those  times,  when  the  words  and  examples  of  its 
Divine  Founder  were  still  fresh,  when  the  number  of  the  faithful  who  had  had 
the  happiness  of  seein^^  and  hearing  Him  was  still  very  great  in  the  Church, 
we  see  the  Christians,  under  the  direction  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  unite, 
have  all  their  property  in  common ;  thus  forming  only  one  family,  the  Father 
of  which  was  in  heaven,  and  which  had  onli/  one  heart  and  one  wnl, 

I  will  not  dispute  as  to  the  extent  of  this  primitive  proceeding ;  I  will  abstain 
from  analyzing  the  various  circumstances  which  accompanied  it,  and  from  ex- 
amining how  far  it  resembled  the  religious  institutions  of  latter  times;  it  is 
enough  to  state  its  existence,  and  show  therefrom  what  is  the  true  spirit  of 
religion  with  respect  to  the  most  proper  means  to  realize  evangelical  perfection. 
I  will  only  allude  to  the  fact,  that  Cassian,  in  the  description  which  he  gives 
of  the  isommencement  of  religious  institutions,  assigns  as  their  cradle  the  pro> 
ceeding  we  have  just  mentioned,  and  which  is  reported  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  According  to  the  same  author,  this  kind  of  life  was  never  wholly 
interrupted ;  so  that  there  were  always  some  fervent  Christians  who  continued 
it ;  thus  attaching,  by  a  continued  chain,  the  existence  of  the  monks  to  the 
primitive  associations  of  the  apostolical  times.  After  having  described  the 
kind  of  life  of  the  first  Christians,  and  traced  the  alterations  of  the  times  that 
followed,  Cassian  continues  thus :  ''  Those  who  preserved  the  apostolical  fervor 
in  this  way,  recalling  primitive  perfection,  quitted  towns,  and  the  society  of 
those  who  believed  that  they  were  allowed  to  live  with  less  severity ;  they  began 
to  choose  secret  and  retired  places,  where  they  could  follow  in  private  the  rules 
which  they  remembered  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  Apostles  for  the  whole 
body  of  the  Church  in  general.  Thus  commenced  the  formation  of  the  disci- 
pline of  those  who  had  quitted  that  contagion,  as  thev  lived  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  faithful;  abstaining  from  marriage,  and  having  no  communication 
with  the  world,  even  with  their  own  fiunilies.  In  the  progress  of  time,  the 
name  of  monks  was  given  to  them,  in  consideration  of  their  singular  and  soli- 
tary life."     {CoUat.  18,  cap.  6.) 

Times  of  perseeution  immediately  followed,  which,  with  some  interruptions, 
that  may  be  called  moments  of  repose,  lasted  till  the  conversion  of  Constantino. 
There  were,  then,  during  this  time,  some  Christians  who  attempted  to  continue 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  apostolical  years.  Cassian  clearly  indicates  this  in  the 
passage  which  we  have  just  read.  He  omits  to  say  that  this  primitive  life  was 
neoesmnly  modified,  in  its  exterior  form,  by  the  oalamities  with  which  the 
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Church  was  afflicted  at  that  period.  In  all  that  time  we  ought  not  to  look  for 
Christians  living  in  community ;  we  shall  find  them  confessing  Jesus  Christ, 
with  imperturbable  calmness,  on  the  rack,  amid  all  torments,  in  the  circus, 
where  thej  were  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts,  on  the  scaffold,  where  thej 
quietly  gave  up  their  heads  to  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  But  observe  what 
happened  even  during  the  time  of  persecution ;  the  Christians,  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy,  pursued  in  the  towns  like  wild  beasts,  wandered  about 
in  solitude,  seeking  refuge  in  the  deserts.  The  solitudes  of  the  East,  the  sand 
and  rocks  of  Arabia,  the  most  inaccessible  places  of  the  Thebaid,  receive  those 
troops  of  fugitives,  who  dwell  in  the  abodes  of  wild  beasts,  in  abandoned  graves, 
in  dried-up  cisterns,  in  the  deepest  caverns,  only  asking  for  an  asylum  for  medi- 
tation and  prayer.  And  do  you  know  the  result  of  this  ?  These  deserts,  in 
which  the  Christians  wandered,  like  a  few  grains  of  sand  driven  by  the  wind, 
became  peopled,  as  it  were  by  magic,  with  innumerable  religious  communities. 
There  they  meditated,  prayed,  and -read  the  Oospel;  hardly  had  the  finitfol 
seed  touched  the  earth,  when  the  precious  plant  arose  in  a  moment. 

Admirable  are  the  designs  of  Providence !  Christianity,  persecuted  in  the 
towns,  fertilizes  and  embellishes  the  deserts ;  the  precious  grain  requires  for  its 
development  neither  the  moisture  of  the  earth  nor  the  breeze  of  a  mild  atmo- 
sphere ;  when  carried  through  the  air  on  the  wings  of  the  storm,  the  seed  loses 
nothing  of  its  vitality;  when  thrown  on  a  rock,  it  does  not  perish.  The  fnij 
of  the  elements  avails  nothing  against  the  work  of  God,  who  has  made  the 
north  wind  His  courser :  the  rock  ceases  to  be  barren  when  He  pleases  to  fer- 
tilize it.  Did  He  not  make  pure  water  spring  forth  at  the  mysterious  touch  of 
His  Prophet's  rod  ? 

\Yhcn  peace  was  given  to  the  Church  by  the  conqueror  of  Maxentins,  the 
germs  contained  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity  were  able  to  develope  themselves 
everywhere ;  from  that  moment  the  Church  was  never  without  religious  com- 
munities. With  history  in  our  hands,  we  may  defy  the  enemies  of  religious 
institutions  to  point  out  any  period,  however  short,  when  these  institutions  had 
entirely  disappeared.  Under  some  form  or  in  some  country,  they  have  alwaji 
perpetuated  the  existence  which  they  had  received  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  fact  is  certain  and  constant,  and  is  found  in  every  page  of  eccle- 
siastical history ;  it  plays  an  important  part  in  all  the  great  events  in  the  annals 
of  the  Church.  It  is  found  in  the  west  and  in  the  east,  in  modern  and  in  an- 
cient times,  in  the  prosperity  and  in  the  adversity  of  the  Church;  when  the 
pursuit  of  religious  perfection  was  an  honor  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  weU 
as  when  it  was  an  object  of  persecution,  raillery,  and  calumny.  What  clearer 
proof  can  there  be  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection  Ifetween  religious  insti- 
tutions and  religion  herself?  What  more  is  required  to  show  us  that  they  are 
her  spontaneous  fruit  f  In  the  moral  and  in  the  physical  order  of  things,  the 
constant  appearance  of  the  one  following  the  other,  is  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the 
reciprocal  dependence  of  two  phenomena.  K  these  phenomena  have  towards 
each  other  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect — ^if  we  find  in  the  essence  of  the  one 
all  the  principles  that  are  required  in  the  production  of  the  other,  the 
first  is  called  the  cause  and  the  other  the  effect.  Wherever  the  reli^nof 
Jesus  Christ  is  established,  religious  communities  are  found  under  some  form  or 
other ;  they  are,  therefore,  its  spontaneous  effect.  I  do  not  know  what  reply 
can  be  made  to  so  conclusive  an  argument. 

By  viewing  the  question  in  this  way,  the  favor  and  protection  which  leligioue 
institutions  always  found  with  the  Pontiff  is  natmndly  explained.  It  was  hit 
duty  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  which  animates  the  Church,  of  which 
he  is  the  chief  ruler  upon  earth ;  it  is  certainly  not  the  Pope  who  has  made  the 
regulation,  that  one  of  the  means  most  apt  to  lead  men  to  perfection  is  to  unite 
themselves  in  associations  under  certain  rules;  in  confonuity  with  the  instrao- 
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tioDs  of  their  Divine  Muster.  The  Etera&l  Lord  thus  ruled  in  the  secrets  of 
His  infinite  wisdom,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Popes  could  not  be  contrary  to  the 
designs  of  the  Most  High.  It  has  been  said  that  interested  views  interposed; 
it  has  been  said  that  the  policy  of  the  Popes  found  in  these  institutions  a  power- 
fal  means  of  sustaining  and  aggrandizing  itself.  But  can  you  not  see  any  thing 
but  the  sordid  instruments  of  cunning  policy  in  the  societies  of  the  primitive 
fiuthfal,  in  the  monasteries  of  the  solitudes  of  the  East,  in  that  crowd  of  insti- 
tutions which  have  had  for  their  object  only  the  sanctification  of  their  own  mem- 
bers and  the  amelioration  of  some  of  the  great  evils  of  humanity  ?  A  fact  so 
general,  so  gr^t,  so  beneficent,  cannot  be  explained  by  views  of  interest  and 
narrow  designs;  its  origin  is  higher  and  nobler;  and  he  who  will  not  sock  for 
it  m  heaven  ought  at  least  to  seek  for  it  in  something  greater  than  the  projects 
of  a  man  or  the  policy  of  a  court ;  he  ought  to  seek  for  lofty  ideas,  sublime 
feelings,  capable,  if  they  do  not  mount  to  heaven,  at  least  of  embracing  a  large 
pixi  of  the  earth ;  nothing  less  is  here  required  than  one  of  those  thoughts  which 
preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  human  race. 

Some  persons  may  be  inclined  to  imagine  private  designs  on  the  part  of  the 
Popes,  because  they  see  their  authority  interfere  in  all  the  foundations  of  later 
sges,  and  their  approbation  constitute  the  validity  of  the  rules  of  religious  insti- 
tutions ;  but  the  course  pursued  in  this  respect  by  ecclesiastical  discipline  shows 
OS  that  the  most  active  intervention  of  the  Popes,  far  from  emanating  from  private 
views,  has  been  called  for  by  a  necessity  of  preventing  an  excessive  multiplication 
of  the  religious  orders  in  consequence  of  an  indiscreet  zeal.  This  vigilance  in 
preventing  abuses  was  the  origin  of  this  supreme  intervention.  In  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  the  tendency  to  new  foundations  was  so  strong  that  the 
most  serious  inconveniences  would  have  resulted  from  it,  without  a  continual 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority.  Thus  we  see  the  Sove- 
leign  Pontiff  Innooent  III.  ordain,  in  the  Council  of  Lateran,  that  whoever 
wished  to  found  a  new  religious  house  shall  be  bound  to  adopt  one  of  the  approved 
rules  and  institutions. 

But  let  us  pursue  our  design.  I  can  understand  how  those  who  deny  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  turn  into  ridicule  the  counsels  of  the  Gospel, 
bring  themselves  to  deny  all  that  is  celestial  and  divine  in  the  spirit  of  the  reli- 
gious communities ;  but  the  truth  of  religion  once  established,  I  cannot  conceive 
now  men  who  boast  of  following  its  laws  can  declare  themselves  the  enemies  of 
these  institutions  considered  in  themselves.  How  can  he  who  admits  the  prin- 
ciple refuse  the  consequence  ?  How  can  he  who  loves  the  cause  reject  the  effect? 
They  must  either  affect  a  religion  hypocritically,  or  they  profess  without  compre- 
hending it. 

In  default  of  any  other  proof  of  the  anti-evangelical  spirit  which  guided  the 
leaders  of  the  pretended  Reformation,  their  hatred  to  an  institution  so  evidently 
founded  on  the  CK)spel  itself  should  suffice.  Did  not  these  enthusiasts  for 
reading  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment — ^they  who  pretend  to  find  all  its 
passages  so  clear — did  they  not  remark  the  plain  and  easy  sense  of  that  multi- 
tude of  passages  which  recommend  self-abnegation,  the  renunciation  of  all  poe- 
sessions,  and  the  privation  of  all  pleasures  ?  These  words  are  plain — ^thcy  can- 
not be  taken  in  any  other  signification— -they  do  not  require  for  their  compre- 
hension a  profound  study  of  the  sacred  sciences,  or  that  of  lan^ages ;  and  yet 
they  have  not  been  heard :  we  should  rather  sav,  they  have  not  been  listened  t<x. 
The  intellect  has  understood,  but  the  passions  have  rejected  them. 

As  to  those  philosophers  who  have  regarded  religious  institutions  as  vain  and 

contemptible,  if  not  dangerous,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  meditated  but  little  on 

the  human  mind,  and  on  the  deep  feelings  of  our  hearts,  full  as  they  are  of 

mystery.     As  their  hearts  have  felt  nothing  at  the  sight  of  those  numJ^rs  of 

men  and  women  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  sanctifying  themselves  <»>  oihers, 
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or  of  relieving  wants,  and  consoling  the  unfortanate,  it  is  but  too  clear  t^t  their 
iBoals  have  been  dried  up  by  the  breath  of  skepticism.     To  renounce  for  ever  all 
the  pleasures  of  life ;  to  live  in  solitude^  there  to  offer  one's  self,  in  austerity 
and  penance,  as  a  holocaust  to  the  Most  High  :  this,  certainly  is  a  matter  of 
horror  to  those  philosophers  who  have  only  viewed  the  world  through  their  own 
.prejudices.     But  humanity  has  other  thoughts ;  it  feels  itself  attracted  by  those 
objects  which  philosophers  find  so  vain,  so  devoid  of  interest,  so  worthy  of  horro: 
.   Wonderful  are  the  secrets  of  our  hearts  !     Although  enervated  by  pleasure, 
.and  involved  in  the  whirlwind  of  amusement  and  mirth,  we  cannot  avoid  Ix^iug 
seized  with  deep  emotion  at  the  sight  of  austerity  and  rccollecticm  of  sor^    Soli- 
tude, and  even  sadness  itself,  exert  an  inexpressible  influence  over  us.     ^' heii*^' 
comes  that  enthusiasm  which  moves  a  whole  nation,  excites  and  makes '    ;  s,  in 
as  if  by  enchantment,  the  steps  of  a  man  whose  brow  is  marked  by  re&  r.wind, 
.whose  features  display  austerity  of  life,  whose  clothes  and  manners  show     ^tkea. 
from  all  that  is  earthly,  and  forgetfulness  of  the  world  ?     Now,  it  is      t^} 
proved  by  the  history  both  of  true  and  of  false  religions ;  so  powerful  a  m^ans  o*  ' 
attracting  respect  and  esteem  has  not  remained  unknown  to  imposture  :  liceu 
tiousness  and  corruption,  desirous  of  making  their  fortunes  in  the  world,  have  more 
than  once  felt  the  imperious  necessity  of  disguising  themselves  under  the  mantle 
of  austerity  and  purity.     What  at  first  sight  might  appear  the  most  opposed  to 
our  feelings,  the  most  repugnant  to  our  tastes — this  i^ade  of  sadness  diffused 
pver  the  recollection  and  solitude  of  the  religious  life — ^is  precisely  what  enchants 
and  attracts  us  the  most.     The  religious  life  is  solitary  and  pensive ;  therefore 
it  is  beautiful,  and  its  beauty  is  sublime.     Nothing  is  more  apt  than  this  subli- 
mity to  move  our  hearts  deeply,  and  make  indelible  impressions  on  them.     In ' 
xeality,  our  soul  has  the  character  of  an  exile;  it  is  affected  by  melancholy  oV  cts 
only ;  it  has  not  attained  to  that  noisy  joy  which  requires  to  borrow  a  ti     ■ « 
melancholy  only  for  tho  sake  of  a  happy  contrast.     In  order  to  clothe  be.   ^ 
with  its  most  seductive  charms,  it  is  necessary  that  a  tear  of  anguish  sb      .    I 
flow  from  her  eyes,  that  her  forehead  should  assume  an  air  of  sadness,  anc      .  ' 
.cheeks  grow  pale  with  a  melancholy  remembrance.     In  order  that  the  life    .  a 
hero  excite  a  lively  interest  in  us,  it  is  requisite  that  misfortune  be  his  companion, 
lamentation  his  consolation — that  disaster  and  ingratitude  be  the  reward  of  hir 
^virtues.     If  you  wish  that  a  picture  of  nature  or  art  should  strongly  attract  our 
attention,  take  possession  of  and  absorb  the  powers  of  our  soul^  it  is  necessary 
that  a  memorial  of  the  nothingness  of  man,  and  an  image  of  death,  should  m 
presented  to  our  minds ;  our  hearts  should  be  appealed  to  by  the  feelings  of  a  ' 
tranquil  sadness ;  we  desire  to  see  sombre  tints  on  a  monument  in  Vuins — the 
cross  reminding  us  of  the  abode  of  the  dead,  the  massive  walls  covered  with 
moss,  and  pointing  out  the  ancient  dwelling  of  some  powerful  man,  who,  after 
having  lived  on  earth  for  a  short  time,  has  disappeared. 

Joy  does  not  satisfy  us,  it  does  not  fill  our  hearts ;  it  intoxicates  and  dissipates 
them  for  a  few  moments ;  but  man  does  not  find  there  his  happiness,  because 
the  joys  of  earth  are  frivolous,  and  frivolity  cannot  attach  a  traveller  who,  far 
from  his  country,  walks  painfully  through  the  valley  of  tears.  Thence  it  comes 
that,  while  sorrow  and  tears  are  accepted — ^we  should  rather  say,  are  carefully 
sought  for  by  art — ^whenever  a  deep  impression  is  to  be  made  upon  the  soul 
joy  and  smiles  are  inexorably  banished.  Oratory,  poetry,  sculpture,  painting, 
music,  have  all  constantly  followed  the  same  rule ;  or,  rather,  have  always  been 
governed  by  the  same  instinct.  It  certainly  required  a  lofty  spirit  and  a  heart 
of  fire  to  declare  that  the  aovi  is  naiuralfy  Chrutian.  In  diese  few  words  an 
illustrious  thinker  has  known  how  to  express  all  the  relations  which  unite  the 
fiuth,  morality,  and  counsels  of  this  divine  religion,  with  all  that  is  most 
intimate,  delicate,  and  noble  in  our  hearts.  Do  you  Know  Christian  pensiveness; 
that  grave  and  elevated  feeling  which  is  painted  on  the  forehead  of  the  Christian^ 
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dke  a  memorial  of  sorrow  on  that  of  an  illostrioas  proBoribed  one ;  (Ms  feeling 
which  moderates  the  enjoyments  of  life  by  the  image  of  the  tomb,  and  lights  np  the 
depths  of  the  grave  with  the  rays  of  hope ;  that  pensiveness  so  natural  and  eon* 
Bolingy  HO  grave  and  noble,  which  causes  diadems  and  sceptres  to  be  trodden 
under  foot  like  dust,  and  the  greatness  and  splendor  of  the  world  to  be  despised 
as  a  passing  illusion  ?    This  melancholy,  carried  to  its  perfection,  vivified  and 
fertilized  by  grace,  and  subjected  to  a  holy  rule,  is  what  presides  over  the  foun- 
dation of  religious  institutions,  and  accompanies  them  as  long  as  they  preserve 
their  primitive  fervor,  which  they  received   from   men  who  were  guided  by 
divine  'Vght,  and  animated  by  the  Spirit  of  God.     This  holy  melancholy,  which 
-^rrie'    rith  it  freedom  from  all  earthly  things,  is  the  feeling  which  the  Church 
it  in      ^o  instil  into  and  preserve  in,  the  religious  orders,  when  she  surrounds 
of  a  D    ent  abodes  with  a  shade  of  retirement  and  meditation. 
feeliT;   '  amid  the  fury  and  the  convulsions  of  parties,  a  mad  and  sacrilegious 
nttiic    jecretly  excited  by  malice,  should  plunge  a  fratricidal  dagger  into  an  inno- 
cent bbart,  or  set  fire  to  a  peaceful  dwelling,  may  be  conceived ;  for,  unhappilyf 
the  history  of  man  abounds  in  crimes  and  frenzies;  but  that  the  essence  of 
religious  institutions  should  be  attacked,  that  their  spirit  should  be  considered 
narrow  and  imbecile,  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  noble  titles  which 
give  honor  to  their  origin,  and  the  beauties  which  adorn  their  history,  can  be 
'allowed  neither  by  the  intellect  nor  by  the  heart.     A  false  philosophy,  which 
dries  up  and  withers  all  that  it  touches,  has  undertaken  so  mad  a  task.     But, 
setting  aside  religion  and  reason,  literature  and  the  fine  arts  have  rebelled 
against  this  attempt;  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  which  have  need  of  old  recol- 
l  lections,  and  which  are  indebted  for  their  wonders  to  lofty  thoughts,  to  grave 
^9^  '-noble  scenes,  and  deep  and  melancholy  feelings;  literature  and  the  arts, 
^b  delight  in  transporting  the  mind  of  man  into  regions  of  light,  in  guiding 
rr    'imagination  through  new  and  unknown  paths,  and  in  ruling  the  heart  by 
Prions  charms. 

10 ;  a  thousand  times  no  !  As  long  as  the  religion  of  that  God  made  man, 
IV  o  had  not  where  to  repose  his  head,  and  who  sat  down  by  a  well  on  the  way- 
side to  rest,  like  an  humble  traveller,  shall  last ;  of  that  God-^man,  whose  ap- 
'pearanoe  was  announced  to  the  nations  by  a  mysterious  voice  coming  from  the 
desert — ^by  the  voice  of  a  man  clothed  in  a  goat-skin,  whose  reins  were  bound 
with  a  leathern  girdle,  and  who  lived  on  nothing  but  locusts  and  wild  honey : 
as  long  as  this  divine  religion  shall  last,  nothing  will  be  more  holy  or  more 
worthy  of  our  respect  than  those  institutions,  the  true  and  original  object  of 
which  is  to  realize  what  Heaven  intended  to  teach  man  by  such  eloquent  and 
imblime  lessons.  Times,  vicissitudes,  and  revolutions,  succeed  each  other ;  the 
institution  will  change  its  form,  will  undergo  alterations,  will  be  afieoted  rooire  or 
less  by  the  weakness  of  men,  by  the  corrosive  action  of  time,  and  the  destruo- 
tive  power  of  events ;  but  it  will  live — ^it  will  never  perish.  If  one  society 
rejects  it,  it  will  seek  an  asylum  in  another ;  driven  from  towns,  it  will  take 
refuge  in  forests ;  if  there  pursued,  it  will  flee  to  the  horrors  of  the  desert 
There  will  always  be,  in  some  privileged  hearts,  an  echo  for  the  voice  of  that 
sublime  religion,  which,  holding  in  her  hand  a  standard  of  sorrow  and  lov»— 
the  sacred  standard  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God««->the  Gross, 
will  proclaim  to  men :  '^  Watch  and  pray,  that  yon  enter  not  into  temptation ; 
'  if  you  assemble  to  pray,  the  Lord  will  be  in  the  midst  of  you ;  all  flesh  is  b«t 
grass ;  life  is  a  dream ;  above  your  heads  is  an  ocean  of  light  and  happiness  ;• 
under  your  feet  an  abyss ;  your  life  on  earth  is  a  pilgrimage,  an  exile.''  Then 
she  marks  his  forehead  with  the  mysterious  ashes,  telling  him, ''  Then  art  dust^ 
and  ufito  dust  thou  shalt  return." 

We  shall  perhaps  be  asked  why  the  fldthfol  cannot  praetise  evanflelioal  per* 
fection  whilo  living  in  the  bosom  of  their  fiunilieS|  without  assembling  in  cooaF* 
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munities  ?  We  shall  reply,  that  we  hare  no  intention  of  denying  the  possibility 
if  that  practioe,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  world ;  and  we  willingly  acknowledge 
that  a  great  number  of  Christians  have  done  so  at  all  times,  and  do  so  now; 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  surest  and  easiest  means  is  not  that  of  the  life 
in  community  with  others  who  have  the  same  object  in  view,  and  in  retirement 
firom  all  the  things  of  this  world.  Laying  aside  for  a  moment  all  consideration 
of  religion,  are  you  not  aware  of  the  ascendency  which  the  spirit  of  repeated 
ezamplee  exerts  on  those  with  whom  we  live  ?  Do  you  not  know  how  easily 
our  spirit  fails  when  we  find  ourselves  alone  in  a  difficult  enterprise  ?  Do  you 
not  know  that,  in  the  greatest  misfortunes,  it  is  a  consolation  to  behold  others 
participate  in  our  sorrows  ?  On  this  point,  as  well  as  on  all  others,  religion 
aooords  with  sound  philosophy,  and  both  unite  in  explaining  to  us  the  profound 
meaning  contained  in  those  words  of  Scripture  :  ^'  Vas  soli  I  Wo  to  him  who  u 
ahner 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  vows  which 
commonly  accompany  religious  institutes.  Perhaps  they  are  one  of  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  the  violent  antipathv  of  Protestantism  against  these  institutions. 
V  ows  render  things  fixed  and  stable ;  and  the  fundamental  principle  of  Pro- 
testantism does  not  admit  of  fixity  or  stability.  Essentially  separating  and 
anarchical,  this  principle  rejects  unity  and  destroys  the  hierarchy ;  dissolving 
in  its  nature,  it  allows  the  mind  neither  to  remain  in  a  permanent  faith  nor  to 
be  subject  to  rule.  For  if  virtue  itself  is  only  a  vague  entity,  which  has  no 
fixed  foundation— a  being  which  is  fed  on  illusions,  and  which  cannot  endure 
the  application  of  any  certain  and  constant  rule,  this  holy  necessity  of  doing 
well,  of  constantly  walking  in  the  path  of  perfection,  must  be  incomprehen- 
sible to  it,  and  in  the  highest  deme  repugnant ;  this  necessity  must  appear  to 
it  inconsistent  with  liberty ;  as  if  man,  by  binding  himself  by  a  vow,  lost  his 
free  will ;  as  if  the  sanction  which  a  promise  given  to  God  imparts  to  a  design, 
at  all  diminished  the  merit  of  him  who  has  the  firmness  necessary  to  aooomplish 
what  he  had  the  courage  to  promise. 

Those  who,  to  condemn  this  necessity  which  man  imposes  on  himself,  invoke 
the  riffhts  of  liberty  against  it,  seem  to  forget  that  this  effort  of  man  to  make 
himself  the  slave  of  good,  and  secure  his  own  future,  besides  the  sublime  dis- 
interestedness which  it  supposes,  is  the  vastest  exercise  which  man  can  make  of 
his  liberty.  By  one  act  alone,  he  disposes  of  his  whole  life,  and  by  fulfilling 
the  duties  resulting  from  that  act,  he  continually  fulfils  his  own  will.  But  we 
shall  be  told  that  man  is  so  inconstant :  this  is  the  reason  why,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  effects  of  this  inconstancy,  he  finds  himself  penetrating  into  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  future,  renders  himself  superior  to  them,  and  governs  them  in 
advance.  But,  it  will  be  said,  in  that  case,  good  is  done  from  necessity :  this 
is  true ;  but  do  you  not  know  that  the  necessity  of  doing  good  is  a  happy  one, 
and  in  some  measure  assimilates  man  with  God  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  Infi- 
nite Goodness  is  incapable  of  doing  evil,  and  Infinite  Holiness  can  do  nothing 
that  is  not  holy  f  Theologians  explain  why  a  created  being  is  capable  of  sin- 
ning by  pointing  out  this  profound  reason.  <'  It  is,"  they  say,  ''  because  the 
creature  is  made  out  of  nothing.'^  When  man  forces  himself,  as  far  as  he  can, 
to  do  well,  when  he  thus  fetters  his  will,  he  ennobles  it,  he  renders  himself  more 
like  to  Gkxl,  he  assimilates  himself  to  the  state  of  the  blessed,  who  have  no 
longer  the  melancholy  liberty  of  doing  evil,  and  who  are  under  the  happy 
necessity  of  loving  God. 

The  name  of  liberty,  from  the  time  when  Protestants  and  false  philosophefs 
took  possession  of  it^  seems  condemned  to  be  ill  understood  in  all  its  applica- 
tions. In  the  religious,  moral,  social,  and  political  order,  it  is  enveloped  in  such 
obscurity,  that  we  can  perceive  the  many  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  darken 
md  misrepresent  it    Cicero  gives  an  admirable  definition  of  liber^  when  he 
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aaysy  that  it  consists  in  being  the  slave  of  law.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  liberty  of  the  intellect  consists  in  being  the  slave  of  truth ;  and  the 
liberty  of  the  will  in  being  the  slave  of  virtue ;  if  you  change  this,  you  destroy 
liberty.  If  you  take  away  the  law,  you  admit  force ;  if  you  take  away  the 
truth,  you  admit  error ;  if  you  take  away  virtue,  you  admit  vice.  If  you  ven« 
taiT  to  exempt  the  world  from  the  external  law,  from  that  law  which  embraces 
man  and  society,  which  extends  to  all  orders,  which  is  the  divine  wisdom  ap- 
plied to  reasonable  creatures ;  if  you  venture  to  seek  for  an  imaginary  liberty 
out  of  that  immense  circle,  you  destroy  all;  there  remains  in  society  nothing 
but  the  empire  of  brute  force,  and  in  man  that  of  the  passions;  with  tyranny, 
and  consequently  slavery. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

OP  RELIQIOUS  INSTITUTIONS  IN   HISTORY. — THB  FIRST  SOLITARIES. 

I  HAVE  just  examined  religious  institutions  in  a  general  point  of  view,  by 
considering  them  in  their  relations  with  religion  and  the  human  mind.  I  am 
DOW  going  to  take  a  glance  at  the  principal  points  of  their  history.  This  exami- 
nation, I  think,  will  show  us  an  important  truth :  via.  that  the  appearance  of 
these  institutions  under  di£ferent  forms  has  been  the  expression  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  great  moral  necessities,  and  a  powerful  means,  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
deuce,  of  promoting  not  only  the  spiritual  good  of  the  Church,  but  also  the 
salvation  and  regeneration  of  society.  It  will  be  understood  that  it  is  not  pos- 
Bible  for  me  to  enter  into  details,  or  pass  in  review  the  numerous  religious 
i&Btitutions  which  have  existed ;  besides,  this  is  not  necessary  for  my  object.  I 
shall  limit  myself,  therefore,  to  running  over  the  principal  phases  of  religious 
institutes,  and  making  a  few  remarks  on  each  of  them;  I  shall  act  like  the 
traveller  who,  being  unable  to  make  a  stay  in  the  country  through  which  he 
passes,  looks  at  it  for  a  short  time  from  the  highest  points.  I  will  begin  with 
the  solitaries  of  the  East. 

The  Colossus  of  the  Roman  Empire  threatened  an  approaching  and  stunning 
fall :  the  spirit  of  life  was  rapidly  becoming  extinguished,  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  hope  of  a  breath  to  reanimate  it.  The  blood  circulated  slowly  in  its 
reins;  the  evil  was  incurable:  the  symptoms  of  corruption  everywhere  mani- 
fested themselves,  and  this  agony  was  exactly  coincident  with  the  critical  and 
formidabLe  hour  when  it  was  necessary  to  collect  all  its  forces  to  resist  the 
violent  shock  which  was  about  to  destroy  it.  The  barbarians  appeared  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  like  the  carnivorous  animals  attracted  by  the  exhala- 
tions of  a  dead  body;  and  at  this  crisis  society  found  itself  on  the  eve  of  a 
fearful  catastrophe.  All  the  world  was  about  to  undergo  an  alarming  change ; 
the  next  day  was  not  likely  to  resemble  the  last ;  the  tree  was  about  to  be  torn 
Qp;  but  its  roots  were  too  deep  for  it  to  be  extirpated  without  changing  the 
whole  face  of  the  soil  where  it  was  planted.  The  greatest  refinement  hiid  to 
contend  with  barbarian  ferocity, — ^the  effeminate  luxury  of  southern  nations 
with  the  energy  of  the  robust  sons  of  the  forest;  the  result  of  the  struggle 
could  not  be  doubtful.  Laws,  customs,  manners,  monuments,  arts  and  sciences, 
— all  the  civilization  and  refinement  acquired  during  the  course  of  many  ages 
was  all  in  peril,  all  foreboded  approaching  ruin,  all  understood  that  God  had 
appointed  an  end  to  the  power,  and  even  the  existence  of  the  rulers  of  the 
globe.  The  barbarians  were  only  the  instrument  of  Providence;  the  hand  which 
had  given  a  mortal  blow  to  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  queen  of  nations,  was 
that  formidable  hand  which  touches  mountains  with  fire,  and  reduces  them  to 
ashes,  which  touches  the  rocks  and  melts  them  like  metal;  it  was  the  hand  of 
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Him  who  sends  forth  His  fiery  breath  upon  the  nations,  and  horns  them  up 
like  straw. 

The  world  must  be  the  prej  of  chaos  for  a  short  time ;  but  was  not  light 
again  to  come  upon  it  ?  Was  mankind  to  be  melted,  like  gold  in  the  furnace, 
in  order  to  come  out  more  brilliant  and  more  pure?  Were  ideas  respecting  God 
and  man  to  be  corrected  ?  Were  more  delicate  and  exalted  notions  of  morality 
to  be  difiused  ?  Was  it  reserved  for  the  heart  of  man  to  receiye  more  grave 
and  sublime  inspirations,  to  emerge  from  its  corrupt  state,  and  live  in  an  atmo- 
sphere higher  and  more  worthy  of  an  immortal  being?  Yes  !  Providence  thus 
decreed,  and  His  infinite  wisdom  has  brought  about  this  end  by  ways  which 
man  could  not  understand. 

Christianity  was  already  spread  over  the  fiioe  of  the  world ;  her  holy  doc- 
trines, rendered  fruitful  by  grace,  prepared  the  complete  regeneration  of  the 
world ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  mankind  should  again  receive  a  new  impulse 
from  her  divine  hands,  that  the  mind  of  man  should  be  moved  by  a  new  shock, 
that  it  might  take  its  proper  flight,  and  raise  itself  at  once  to  the  exalted  posi- 
tion which  was  intended  for  it,  and  from  which  it  was  never  to  descend.  His- 
tory tells  us  of  the  obstacles  which  opposed  the  establishment  and  development 
of  Christianity.  According  to  the  warlike  expression  of  the  Prophet,  God  was 
compelled  to  assume  His  sword  and  buckler ;  by  the  strength  of  wonderful  pro- 
digies, He  broke  the  resistance  of  the  passions,  destroyed  every  knowledge 
which  raised  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  scattered  all  the  powers 
which  rebelled  against  Him,  and  extinguished  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  hell. 
When,  after  three  centuries  of  persecution,  victory  declared  itself  throughout 
the  world  in  favor  of  the  true  religion ;  when  the  temples  of  the  false  gods 
were  deserted,  and  those  idols  which  were  not  yet  overthrown  trembled  on  their 
pedestals;  when  the  sign  of  Calvary  was  inscribed  on  the  Labarum  of  the 
Csesars,  and  the  legions  of  the  empire  bowed  religiously  before  the  Cross,  then 
had  the  moment  arrived  for  Christianity  to  realize,  in  a  permanent  manner,  in 
those  sublime  institutions  conceived  and  established  by  herself  alone,  the  lofty 
counsels  given  three  centuries  before  in  Palestine.  The  wisdom  of  philosophers 
had  been  vain ;  the  time  was  come  to  realize  the  wisdom  of  the  Carpenter  of 
Nazareth,  of  Him  who,  without  having  consulted  human  learning,  had  pro- 
claimed and  taught  truths  unknown  to  the  most  privileged  of  mortals. 

The  virtues  of  the  Christians  had  already  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
catacombs ;  they  were  to  be  resplendent  in  the  light  of  heaven  and  amid  peace, 
as  they  had  formerly  shone  in  the  depths  of  dungeons  and  amid  the  flames. 
Christianity  had  obtained  possession  of  the  sceptre  of  command,  as  of  the 
domestic  hearth ;  her  disciples,  who  now  were  multitudinous,  no  longer  lived  in 
a  community  of  goods ;  it  is  clear  that  entire  continence,  and  complete  freedom 
from  all  earthly  things,  could  no  longer  be  the  mode  of  life  of  the  regenerated 
families.  The  world  was  to  continue ;  the  duration  of  the  human  race  was  not 
to  cease  at  this  point  of  its  career ;  therefore,  all  Christians  were  not  to  observe 
the  lofty  counsels  which  convert  the  life  of  man  on  earth  into  the  angelic.  A 
great  number  of  them  were  to  belong  to  those  who,  in  order  to  obtain  eternal 
Bfe,  were  satisfied  with  keeping  the  precepts,  without  aspiring  to  the  sublime 
perifection  which  results  from  the  renouncement  of  all  that  is  earthly,  and  the 
complete  abnegation  of  self.  Yet  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion  was 
unwilling  that  the  counsels  which  He  had  given  to  men  should  be  for  a  moment 
without  some  disciples  amid  the  coldness  and  dissipation  of  the  world.  He  had 
not  given  them  in  vain ;  and,  besides,  the  practice  of  them,  although  confined 
to  a  limited  number  of  the  faithful,  exerted  on  all  sides  a  beneficent  influence 
which  facilitated  and  secured  the  observance  of  the  precepts.  The  force  of 
example  exerts  so  powerful  an  ascendency  over  the  human  heart,  that  it  is  often 
sufficient  of  itself  to  triumph  over  the  strongest  and  most  obstinate  rosiatanoe 
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tiierc  is  something  in  our  hearts  which  inclines  them  to  sympathize  with  aU 
that  approaches  them,  whether  good  or  evil }  and  there  seems  to  be  a  secret 
Btimalus  urging  us  to  follow  others,  whatever  direction  they  may  take.  There^ 
fore  it  is  that  there  are  so  many  advantages  in  the  establishment  of  religious 
mstitutions,  in  which  the  virtues  and  austerity  of  life  are  given  as  an  example  td 
the  generality  of  men,  and  make  an  eloquent  reproach  to  the  errors  of  passion: 

Providence  desired  to  attain  this  great  end  by  singular  and  extraordinary 
means;  the  Spirit  of  God  breathed  on  the  earth,  and  immediately  the  men  and 
power  to  commence  this  great  work  appeared.  The  frightful  deserts  of  Thebaid,' 
the  burning  solitudes  of  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  show  us  men  rudely  cladj' 
with  a  mantle  of  goat-skin  on  their  shoulders,  and  a  plain  cowl  on  their  heads : 
behold  all  the  luxuiy  with  which  they  confound  the  vanity  and  pride  of  world- 
lings !  Their  bodies,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  most  burning  sun  and  the 
most  severe  cold,  besides  being  attenuated  by  long  fasts,  resemble  walking 
spectres  who  have  arisen  from  the  dust  of  their  sepulchres.  The  herbs  of  tho* 
earth  are  their  only  food,  water  their  only  drink;  the  labor  of  their  hands  pro-' 
cures  for  them  the  scanty  resources  they  require.  Under  the  direction  of  a 
venerable  old  man,  whose  claims  to  rule  are  a  long  life  passed  in  the  desert,  and 
hairs  grown  white  amid  privations  and  austerities,  they  constantly  keep  the 
profoundest  silence;  their  lips  are  opened  only  to  pronounce  the  words  of 
prayer;  their  voice  is  only  heard  to  intone  a  hymn  of  praise  to  God.  For  them 
the  world  has  ceased  to  exist ;  the  relations  of  friendship,  the  sweet  ties  of 
family  and  relationship,  are  all  broken  by  a  spirit  of  perfection,  carried  to  an 
extent  which  surpasses  all  earthly  considerations.  The  cares  of  property  del 
not  disturb  them ;  before  retiring  to  the  desert,  they  have  abandoned  all  to  himf 
who  was  to  succeed  them ;  or  they  have  sold  all  they  had,  and  given  the  price 
to  the  poor.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  nourishment  of  their  minds;  they 
learn  by  heart  the  words  of  that  divine  book ;  they  meditate  on  them  unceas- 
ingly, beseeching  the  Lord  to  grant  that  they  may  understand  them  aright.  In 
their  retired  meetings,  nothing  is  heard  but  the  voice  of  some  venerable  ceno- 
bite,  explaining  with  naive  simplicity  and  touching  unction  the  sense  of  the 
sacred  text ;  but  always  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  profit  for  the  purification  of 
souls. 

The  number  of  these  solitaries  was  so  great  that  we  could  not  credit  it,  if  it 
were  not  vouched  for  by  eye-witnesses  worthy  of  the  highest  respect.  As  to 
their  sanctity,  spirit  of  penance,  and  purity  of  life,  we  cannot  doubt  them  after 
the  testimonies  of  Rufinus,  Palladius,  St.  Jerome,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  all  the  other  illustrious  men  who  distinguished  themselves  at  that 
time.  The  fact  is  singular,  extraordinary,  prodigious ;  but  no  one  can  que^  tion 
its  historical  truth ;  it  is  attested  by  all  who  came  to  the  desert  from  all  partj»  to 
seek  for  light  in  their  doubts,  cures  for  their  evils,  and  pardon  for  their  sins,  i 
could  quote  a  thousand  authorities  to  prove  what  I  have  said ;  but  I  will  content 
myself  with  one,  which  shall  suffice  for  all — that  of  St.  Augustine.  Hear  how 
this  holy  doctor  describes  the  life  of  these  extraordinary  men  :  "  These  fathers, 
not  only  very  holy  in  their  manners,  but  very  learned  in  the  Christian  doctrine, 
excellent  men  in  all  respects,  do  not  govern  with  pride  those  whom  they  justly 
call  their  sons,  on  account  of  the  high  authority  of  those  who  command,  and  the 
ready  will  of  those  who  obey.  At  the  decline  of  day,  one  of  them,  still  fasting, 
quits  his  habitation,  and  all  assemble  to  hear  their  master.  Each  of  these 
fathers  has  at  least  tliree  thousand  under  his  direction;  for  the  number  is  some^ 
times  much  greaier.  They  listen  with  incredible  attention,  in  profound  silence, 
manifesting  by  their  groans,  or  tears,  or  by  their  modest  and  tranquil  joy,  the 
various  feelings  which  the  discourse  excites  in  their  souls."  (St.  Augustin.  lib.  1, 
De  Morihus  Ecclesioe,  cap.  31.) 

But  it  will  be  said,  Of  what  use  were  these  men,  except  for  their  own  sanct^ 
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fcsiiOD  7  what  good  did  they  do  to  BOcieCy  ?  wbmt  miliienee  did  thej  exert  on 
idea«  ?  what  diaoge  did  thej  make  io  maDDers  ?  If  we  auimit  that  this  plant 
of  the  desert  waa  beaatifal  aod  fragniity  jet  what  did  it  avail  ?  it  remained 
aterile.  It  oert^nlj  would  be  an  error  to  think  that  so  manj  thousands  of  soli- 
taries did  not  exercise  great  influence.  In  the  first  place,  and  to  gpeak  onlj  of 
what  relates  to  ideas,  we  most  obeenre,  that  the  monasteries  of  the  East  arose 
within  reach,  and  under  the  ejes  of,  the  schools  of  philosophy.  Egypt  was  the 
eouotry  where  the  cenobetic  life  flourished  the  most.  Now  cTery  one  is  aware 
of  the  high  renown  which  the  schools  of  Alexandria  enjoyed  a  short  time  before. 
On  all  sides  of  the  5Iediterninean — on  that  border  of  land  which,  beginning  in 
Libya,  terminates  in  the  Black  Sea — men's  minds  were  at  that  time  in  a  state 
of  extraordinary  motion.  Christianity  and  Judaism,  the  doctrines  of  the  East 
aod  those  of  the  West — all  was  collected  and  accumulated  in  this  part  of  the 
world;  the  remains  of  the  ancient  schools  of  Greece  were  formed  of  the  trea- 
sures, which  the  course  of  ages  and  the  passage  of  the  most  £unous  nations  of 
the  earth  had  brought  to  those  countries.  New  and  gigantic  events  were  come 
to  throw  floods  of  light  upon  the  character  and  the  yalue  of  ideas ;  minds  bad 
felt  shocks  which  did  not  allow  them  any  longer  to  be  contented  with  the  quiet 
lessons  contained  in  the  dialogues  of  the  ancient  masters.  From  these  famous 
countries  came  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  early  ages  of  Christianity ;  and  wc 
know  from  their  works  the  extent  and  elevation  of  mind  which  man  had  attained 
at  that  time.  Was  it  possible  that  a  phenomenon  so  extraordinary — ^a  ^rdle  of 
moifasteries  and  hermitages,  embracing  this  zone  of  the  worid,  and  showing 
themselves  in  the  face  of  the  schools  of  philosophy — should  not  exert  great  influ- 
ence on  men's  minds?  The  ideas  of  the  solitaries  passed  incessantly  from  the 
desert  into  the  towns ;  since,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  which  they  took  to  avoid 
the  contact  of  the  world,  the  world  sought  and  approached  them,  and  continually 
eame  to  receive  their  inspirations. 

When  we  see  the  nations  crowd  to  the  solitaries  the  most  eminent  for  their 
sanctity,  to  implore  from  their  wisdom  a  remedy  for  suffering  and  a  consolation 
in  misfortunes;  when  we  see  these  venerable  men  impart,  together  with  the 
unction  of  the  Gospel,  the  sublime  lessons  which  they  bad  learned  during  long 
years  of  meditation  and  prayer  in  the  silence  of  solitude,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
understand  how  much  these  communications  must  have  contributed  to  correct 
and  elevate  ideas  relating  to  religion  and  morality,  and  to  amend  and  purify 
morals.  Let  us  not  forget  jthat  the  human  mind  was,  as  it  were,  materialized  by 
the  corruption  and  grossness  of  the  pagan  religion.  The  worship  of  nature,  of 
sensible  forms,  was  so  deeply  rooted  that,  in  order  to  raise  minds  to  the  concep- 
tion of  superior  things,  a  strong  and  extraordinary  reaction  was  required ;  it 
was  necessary  in  some  measure  to  annihilate  matter  in  order  to  present  to  man 
only  the  mind.  The  life  of  the  solitaries  was  the  best  adapted  to  produce  this 
efiect.  In  reading  the  history  of  these  times,  we  seem  to  find  out-selves  trans- 
ported out  of  this  world;  the  flesh  has  disappeared,  and  there  remains  nothing 
nut  the  spirit;  and  the  force  which  has  been  employed  in  order  to  subdue  the 
flesh  is  such — they  have  insisted  so  much  on  the  vanity  of  earthly  things — that 
reality  itself  is  changed  into  illusion,  and  the  physical  world  vanishes  to  make 
way  for  the  moral  and  intellectual;  all  the  ties  of  earth  have  been  broken;  man 
puts  himself  in  intimate  communication  with  Heaven.  Miracles  multiply  exceed- 
mgly  in  these  lives;  apparitions  continually  appear;  the  abodes  of  the  solitaries 
aro  arenas  where  earthly  means  are  nothing ;  good  angels  struggle  against  de- 
mons, heaven  against  hell,  God  against  Satan  :  the  earth  is  there  only  to  serve 
as  a  field  of  battle ;  the  body  exists  no  longer  except  to  be  consumed  as  a  holo- 
caust on  the  altars  of  virtue,  in  the  presence  of  the  demon  who  struggles 
furiously  to  render  it  the  slave  of  vice. 

What  has  become  of  the  idolatrous  worship  which  Greece  paid  to  sensible 
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fonnfl,  that  adontion  which  it  offered  to  Batnre  by  deifying  all  that  was  deli- 
cious and  beautiful,  all  that  could  interest  the  senses  and  the  heart  ?  What  a 
profound  change !  the  same  senses  are  subjected  to  the  most  severe  privations ; 
they  are  most  strictly  circumcised  in  heart;  and  man,  who  then  scared}'  at^* 
tempted  to  raise  his  mind  above  the  earth,  now  keeps  it  constantly  fixed  on 
Heaven.  It  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  what  we  are  attempting  to  describe^ 
without  having  read  the  lives  of  these  solitaries ;  to  understand  all  the  effect  of 
their  great  prodigies,  it  is  necessary  to  have  spent  many  hours  over  these  pages, 
where,  so  to  speak,  nothing  is  found  which  follows  the  natural  course  of  things. 
It  is  not  enough  to  imagine  pure  lives,  austerities,  visions,  and  miracles ;  it  is 
necessary  to  see  all  this  collected  together,  and  carried  to  the  most  wonderful 
''jctent  in  the  path  of  perfection. 

If  you  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  action  of  grace  in  &cts  so  surprising ;  if  you 
will  not  see  any  supernatural  effect  in  this  religious  movement ;  I  say  more,  if 
jou  go  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  the  mortification  of  the  flesh  and  the  elevation 
of  the  soul  are  carried  to  blamable  exaggeration,  still  you  cannot  help  allowing 
that  such  a  reaction  was  very  likely  to  spiritualize  ideas,  to  awaken  the  moral 
and  intellectual  forces  in  man,  and  to  concentrate  all  within  himself,  by  giving 
him  the  sentiment  of  that  interior,  intimate,  and  moral  life,  with  which,  untu 
then,  he  had  not  been  occupied.  The  forehead  which,  till  then,  had  been  bent 
towards  the  earth,  was  raised  towards  the  Divinity ;  something  nobler  than 
material  enjoyments  was  offered  to  the  mind,  and  the  brutal  excesses  authorized 
bj  the  example  of  the  false  divinities  of  paganism,  at  length  appeared  an  offence 
against  the  high  dignity  of  human  nature. 

In  the  moral  order,  the  effect  must  have  been  immense.  Man,  until  then, 
had  not  even  imagined  that  it  was  possible  to  resist  the  impetuosity  of  his  pa»- 
sioDs.  There  were  found,  it  is  true,  in  the  cold  morality  of  a  few  philosophers, 
certain  maxims  intended  to  restrain  the  dangerous  passions;  but  this  morality 
was  only  in  the  books,  the  world  did  not  regard  it  as  practicable,  and  if  some 
men  attempted  to  realize  it,  they  did  so  in  such  a  manner  that,  far  from  giving 
it  credit,  they  rendered  it  contemptible.  What  did  it  avail  to  abandon  riches 
and  profess  freedom  from  all  earthly  things,  as  some  philosophers  did,  if  at  the 
same  time  they  appeared  so  vain,  so  full  of  themselves,  that  it  was  evident  that 
they  only  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  pride  ?  It  was  to  overturn  all  the  idols  in 
order  to  place  themselves  on  the  altar,  and  reign  there  without  rival  gods;  this 
was  not  to  direct  the  passions,  to  subject  them  to  reason,  but  to  create  a  mon•^ 
ster  passion  surpassing  and  devouring  all.  Humility,  the  foundation-stone 
whereon  the  solitaries  raised  the  edifice  of  their  virtue,  placed  them  immediately 
in  a  position  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  ancient  philosophers  who  were  dis- 
tinguished for  a  life  more  or  less  severe.  In  fine,  men  were  taught  to  avoid  vice 
and  practise  virtue,  not  for  the  futile  pleasure  of  being  regarded  and  admired, 
but  for  superior  motives  founded  on  the  relations  of  mau  with  God,  and  the 
destinies  of  eternity.  From  that  moment  man  knew  that  it  was  not  impossiblo 
for  him  to  triumph  over  evil,  in  the  obstinate  struggle  which  he  felt  continually 
going  on  within  himself.  At  the  sight  of  so  many  thousands  of  persons  of 
both  sexes  who  followed  a  rule  of  life  so  pure  and  austere,  mankind  took  fresh 
courage,  and  were  convinced  that  the  paths  of  virtue  were  not  impracticable  for 
them. 

The  generous  confidence  with  which  man  was  inspired  by  the  sight  of  such 
sublime  examples,  lost  nothing  of  its  strength  in  presence  of  the  Christian 
dogma,  which  docs  not  allow  actions  meritorious  of  eternal  life  to  be  attributed 
to  man  himself,  and  teaches  him  the  necessity  of  divine  aid,  if  he  wishes  to 
escape  the  paths  of  perdition.  This  dogma,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  accords 
so  well  with  the  daily  lessons  of  experience  as  to  human  frailty,  far  from  destroy* 
ing  the  strength  of  the  mind  or  diminishing  its  courage,  on  the  contrary,  ani* 
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mates  it  more  and  more  to  persevere  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  When  man  thinlu 
himself  alone,  when  he  does  not  feel  himself  supported  by  the  powerful  hand 
of  Providence,  he  walks  with  the  tottering  steps  of  infancy;  he  wants  confi- 
dence in  himself,  in  his  own  strength ;  the  object  he  has  in  view  seems  too 
distant,  the  enterprise  too  arduous,  and  he  is  discouraged.  The  dogma  of  grace, 
as  it  is  explained  by  the  Catholic  Church,  is  not  that  fatalist  doctrine,  the  mo- 
ther of  despair,  which  has  hardened  the  heart  among  Protestants,  as  Grot i us 
laments.  It  is  a  doctrine  which,  leaving  man  all  his  free  will,  teaches  him  the 
necessity  of  superior  aid ;  but  that  aid  will  be  abundantly  furnished  him  by  the 
infinite  goodness  of  God,  who  has  shed  His  blood  for  him  in  torments  and  igno- 
miny, and  has  breathed  out  for  him  His  last  sigh  on  Mount  Calvary. 

It  seems  as  if  Providence  had  been  pleased  to  choose  a  climate  where  man- 
kind could  make  a  trial  of  their  strength  vivified  and  sustiiined  by  grace.  It 
was  under  a  sky  apparently  the  most  fatal  for  the  corruption  of  the  soul,  in 
countries  where  the  relaxation  of  the  body  naturally  leads  to  relaxation  of  mind, 
and  where  even  the  air  that  they  breathed  inclined  to  pleasure, — it  was  there 
that  the  greatest  energy  of  mind  was  displayed,  that  the  greatest  austerities 
were  practised,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  were  proscribed  and  banished 
with  the  greatest  severity.  The  solitaries  fixed  their  abodes  in  deserts  within 
the  influence  of  the  balmy  breezes  of  the  neighboring  lands ;  from  their  moun- 
tains and  sandy  hills  their  eyes  could  distinguish  the  peaceful  and  smiling  coun- 
tries which  invited  to  pleasure  and  enjoyment ;  like  the  Christian  virgin  who 
abandoned  her  obscure  cave  to  go  and  place  herself  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock, 
whence  she  saw  the  palace  of  her  fathers  overflowing  with  riches,  pleasures, 
and  delights,  while  she  herself  lamented  like  a  solitary  dove  in  the  holes  of  the 
rock.  From  that  time  all  climates  were  good  for  virtue ;  austerity  of  morals 
did  not  at  all  depend  on  the  proximity  of  the  equatoiial  line ;  the  morality  of 
man,  like  man  himself,  could  live  in  all  climat<;s.  When  the  most  perfect  con- 
tinence was  practised  in  so  wonderful  a  manner  under  the  sky  which  we  have 
described,  the  monogamy  of  Christianity  could  well  be  established  and  pre- 
served. When,  in  the  secrets  of  the  Eternal,  the  time  had  arrived  for  calling 
a  people  to  the  light  of  truth,  it  mattered  not  whether  they  lived  amid  the 
snows  of  Scandinavia,  or  on  the  burning  plains  of  India.  The  spirit  of  the 
divine  laws  was  not  to  be  confined  within  the  narrow  circle  which  the  Esprit 
des  Loix  of  Montesquieu  has  attempted  to  assign  it. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

ON  BELIOIOUS  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  EAST. 

The  influence  exercised  by  the  lives  of  the  solitaries  of  the  East  over  reli- 
gion and  morality  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  in  truth  it  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  it  in 
all  its  extent  and  in  all  its  effects ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  and  real  on  that 
account.  It  has  not  marked  the  doctrines  of  humanity  like  those  thundering 
events  the  effects  of  which  are  often  inadequate  to  their  promises ;  but  it  is  like 
a  beneficial  rain  which,  diffusing  itself  gently  over  the  thirsty  earth,  fertilizes 
^e  meadows  and  the  fields.  If  it  were  possible  for  man  to  comprehend  and 
distinguish  the  vast  assemblage  of  causes  which  have  contributed  to  raise  his 
mind,  to  give  him  a  lively  consciousness  of  his  immortality,  and  to  render  a 
return  to  his  ancient  degradation  almost  impossible,  perhaps  it  would  be  found 
that  the  wonderful  phenomenon  of  the  Eastern  solitaries  had  a  considerable 
share  in  that  immense  change.  Let  us  not  forget  that  from  thence  did  the  great 
men  of  the  East  receive  their  inspiration ;  St.  Jerome  lived  in  a  oave  at  Beth« 
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}ehem,  and  the  conversion  of  St.  Angustine  was  accompanied  by  a  holy  emula- 
tion  excited  in  his  inind  by  reading  the  life  of  St.  Anthony  the  Abbot. 

The  monasteries  which  were  founded  in  the  East  and  West  in  imitation  of 
these  early  establishments  of  the  solitaries,  were  a  continuation  of  them,  although 
with  many  differences,  in  consequence  of  times  and  circumstances.  Thence  came 
the  Basils,  the  Gregories,  the  Chrysostoms,  and  so  many  distinguished  men,  the 
glory  of  the  Church.  If  a  miserable  spirit  of  dispute,  ambition,  and  pride, 
sowing  the  seeds  of  discord,  had  not  prepared  the  rupture  which  was  to  deprive 
the  East  of  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  Roman  See,  perhaps  the  ancient  mo- 
nasteries of  the  East  would  have  servtKl,  like  those  of  the  West,  to  prepare  a 
social  regeneration,  by  forming  one  people  out  of  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered. 

It  is  evident  that  the  want  of  unity  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  weakness 
of  the  East ;  I  will  not  deny  that  their  position  was  very  different  from  ours ; 
the  enemy  opposed  to  them  did  not  at  all  resemble  the  barbarians  of  the  North; 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  easier  to  subdue  the  latter  than  it  was  to  rule  the 
nations  by  whom  the  East  was  conquered.  In  the  East,  the  victory  remained 
with  the  aggressors,  as  with  us ;  but  a  conquered  nation  is  not  dead ;  its  defeat 
does  not  take  from  it  all  the  great  advantages  which  are  able,  by  giving  it  a 
moral  ascendency  over  the  conquerors,  to  prepare,  in  silence,  their  transforma*> 
tion,  if  not  their  expulsion.  The  northern  barbarians  conquered  the  South  of 
Europe ;  but  the  South,  in  its  turn,  triumphed  over  them  by  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  the  barbarians  were  not  driven  out,  but  they  were  transformed.  Spain 
was  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  Arabs  could  not  be  transformed ;  but  they 
were  driven  out  in  the  end.  If  the  East  had  preserved  unity,  if  Constantino- 
ple and  the  other  episcopal  sees  had  remained  subject  to  Rome  like  those  of  the 
West ;  in  a  word,  if  all  the  East  had  been  contented  to  be  a  member  of  a  great 
body,  instead  of  having  the  ambitious  pretensions  of  being  a  great  body  itself^ 
I  consider  it  certain  that,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Saracens,  a  struggle,  at  once 
intellectual,  moral,  and  physical,  would  have  been  engaged  in;  a  profound 
change  would  have  been  worked  in  the  conquered  nation,  or  the  struggle 
would  have  ended  by  the  conquering  barbarians  being  driven  back  to  their, 
deserts. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  transformation  of  the  Arabs  was  the  work  of  ages. 
But  was  not  that  of  the  barbarians  of  the  North  so  likewise?  Was  this  great 
work  finished  by  their  conversion  to  Christianity  ?  A  considerable  part  of  them 
were  Arians;  and  besides,  they  understood  the  Christian  ideas  so  ill,  they 
found  the  practice  of  Gospel  morality  so  difficult,  that  for  a  long  time  it  was 
almost  as  difficult  to  treat  with  them  as  with  nations  of  a  different  religion.  On 
the  other  hand,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  was  not  a 
solitary  event;  an  event  which,  when  once  finished,  did  not  recur;  it  was  con- 
tinued for  ages.  But  the  force  of  the  religious  principle  in  the  West  was  such, 
that  all  the  invading  nations  were  compelled  to  retire,  or  were  forced  to  bend 
to  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  countries  they  had  recently  acquired.  The 
defeat  of  the  hordes  of  Attila,  the  victories  of  Charlemagne  over  the  Saxons 
and  the  other  nations  beyond  the  Rhine,  the  successive  conversion  of  the  various 
idolatrous  nations  of  the  North  by  means  of  the  missionaries  sent  from  Rome, 
— ^in  fine,  the  vicissitudes  and  the  final  result  of  the  invasions  of  the  Normans, 
and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Christians  of  Spain  over  the  Moors  after  a  war 
of  eiffht  centuries,  are  so  many  decisive  proofs  of  what  I  have  just  laid  down- 
viz,  that  the  West,  vivified  and  fortified  by  Catholic  unity,  had  had  the  secret 
of  assimilating  and  appropriating  to  itself  all  that  it  was  not  able  to  reject,  and 
the  force  to  reject  all  that  it  could  not  make  its  own. 

This  is  what  was  wanting  in  the  East :  the  enterprise  was  not  more  difficult 
there  thim  in  the  West.    If  the  West  alone  was  able  to  liberate  the  Holy  S^ 
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pnlchre,  the  West  and  East  together  would  never  have  lost  it ;  or,  at  least,  after 
haying  freed  it,  they  would  have  kept  it  for  ever.  The  same  cause  prevented 
the  monasteries  of  the  £ast  from  attaining  to  the  same  vitality  and  energy 
which  distinguished  those  of  the  West ;  therefore,  they  have  always  heen  seen 
to  grow  weak  with  time,  without  producing  any  thing  great,  and  capable  of  pre- 
vf  nting  social  dissolution,  of  silently  preparing  and  slowly  elaborating  regene- 
ration for  posterity,  after  the  calamities  with  which  it  pleased  Providence  to 
afflict  ancient  times.  He  who  has  seen  in  history  the  brilliant  commencement 
of  the  Eastern  monasteries,  cannot  behold  without  pain  the  decline  of  their 
strength  and  splendor  in  the  course  of  ages,  after  the  ravages  caused  by  inva- 
sion, wars,  and  finally,  the  deadly  influence  of  the  schism  of  Constantinople ; 
the  ancient  abodes  of  so  many  men  illustrious  for  science  and  sanctity  gradually 
disappeared  from  the  page  of  history  like  expiring  lamps,  or  the  dying  fires  of 
an  abandoned  camp. 

Immense  injury  was  done  to  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge  by  this 
decline,  which,  after  having  rendered  the  East  barren,  ended  by  destroying  it. 
If  we  pay  att-ention,  we  shall  see  that,  amid  the  great  shocks  and  revolutions 
which  disturbed  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  the  natural  refuge  for  the  remains 
of  ancient  knowledge,  was  not  the  West,  but  the  East  It  was  not  in  our  mo- 
nasteries that  the  books,  and  other  intellectual  riches,  of  which  quieter  and 
happier  generations  were  one  day  to  enjoy  the  benefit,  should  naturally  have 
been  preserved ;  this,  it  would  seem,  belonged  to  the  monasteries  of  the  eastern 
countries;  those  lands,  whore  the  most  different  civilizations  were  brought 
together  and  commingled  as  on  neutral  sround;  those  regions,  where  the 
human  mind  had  displayed  the  greatest  activity,  and  taken  the  highest  flights; 
where  the  most  abundant  treasures  of  tradition  and  sciences,  and  the  beauties 
of  art  were  accumulated ;  in  a  word,  it  was  in  this  vast  mart  of  all  the  riches 
of  the  civilization  and  refinement  of  all  nations, — ^it  was  in  this  sanctuary  and 
museum  of  antiquity,  that  the  intellectual  patrimony  of  future  generations 
ought  to  have  been  preserved. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  monasteries  of  the  East  were  of  no 
jiervice  to  the  human  mind;  the  science  and  literature  of  Europe  are  still  mind- 
ful of  the  impulse  which  was  communicated  to  them,  by  the  arrival  of  the  pre- 
cious materials  thrown  upon  the  coasts  of  Italy,  after  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople :  but  even  these  riches,  brought  to  Europe  by  a  few  men,  driven  upon 
our  shores  by  a  tempest,  came  to  us,  like  the  remains  of  a  shipwrecked  crew, 
who,  after  having  with  difficulty  saved  their  lives  from  the  fury  of  the  waves, 
have  only  preserved  in  their  benumbed  hands  some  gold  and  a  few  precious 
stones. 

For  this  reason,  precisely,  do  we  lament,  because  from  the  example  we  have 
adduced,  we  are  enabled  the  better  to  understand  the  immense  riches  of  the 
vessel  which  was  lost ;  this  makes  us  grieve  the  more  bitterly  that  the  early 
times  of  the  illustrious  cenobites  of  the  East  have  not  been  brought  down  to 
our  day  by  a  continued  chain.  When  we  see  their  works  overflow  with  sacred 
and  prufane  learning,  when  their  labors  show  us  proofs  of  indefatigable  activity^ 
we  think  with  sorrow  of  the  inestimable  treasures  which  their  libraries  must 
have  contained. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  justness  of  the  melancholy  reflections  we  have  here  made^ 
it  must  be  allowed  that  the  influence  of  these  monasteries  never  ceased  to  be 
extremely  useful  to  the  preservation  of  knowledge.  The  Arabs,  in  the  times 
of  their  success,  showed  themselves  to  be  intelligent  and  cultivated;  and  Eu- 
rope, in  many  respects,  is  indebted  to  them  for  much  advancement.  Bagdaid 
and  Grenada,  during  the  middle  ages,  are  two  brilliant  centres  of  intellectual 
movement  and  art,  which  serve  not  a  little  to  diminish  the  sombre  eflect  of  the 
baibaritios  of  Islamism :  they  are  two  tranquil  and  pleasing  features  in  a  fright 
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ful  picture.  If  it  were  possible  to  follow  the  history  of  intellectual  develop* 
ment  among  the  Arabs,  through  the  transformations  and  catastrophes  of  the 
East,  perhaps  we  should  fiifd  in  the  sciences  of  the  nations  which  they  con- 
quered or  destroyed  the  origin  of  much  of  their  progress.  It  is  certain  that 
their  own  civilization  did  not  contain  any  vital  principle  favorable  to  the 
development  of  the  mind ;  we  have  a  proof  of  this  in  their  religious  and  social 
organization^  and  in  the  small  results  which  they  obtained,  after  having  been 
for  so  many  centuries  peacefully  established  in  the  conquered  countries.  Their 
whole  system,  with  respect  to  letters  and  intellectual  cultivation,  is  founded  on 
that  stupid  maxim,  uttered  by  one  of  their  chiefs,  when  he  condemned  an  im- 
mense library  to  the  flames :  ^^  If  these  books  are  contrary  to  the  Alcoran,  they 
should  be  burnt  as  pernicious ;  if  they  are  not  contrary  to  it,  they  should  bie 
burnt  as  useless.'^ 

We  read  in  Palladius,  that  the  monks  of  Egypt  did  not  content  themselves 
with  working  with  rude  and  simple  objects,  but  that  they  devoted  themselves 
to  labors  of  all  kinds.  These  thousands  of  men,  who,  belonging  to  all  classes 
and  to  all  countries,  embraced  the  solitary  life,  must  have  brought  to  the  desert 
a  large  treasure  of  knowledge.  We  know  how  far  the  human  mind  can  go 
when  left  to  itself,  and  applied  to  a  fixed  occupation ;  there  is  always  some 
reason  for  thinking  that  a  great  part  of  the  valuable  ideas  on  the  secrets  of 
nature,  the  utility  and  properties  of  certain  ingredients,  the  principles  of  some 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  knowledge  which  formed  the  rich  patrimony  of  the 
Arabs  at  the  time  when  they  appeared  in  Europe,  were  nothing  but  the  remains 
of  ancient  learning,  gathered  by  them  in  countries  which  had  formerly  been 
inundated  by  men  from  all  parts.  We  must  remember  that  at  the  time  of  the 
first  invasions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  when  Spain,  the  south  of  France, 
Italy,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  all  the  islands  adjacent  to  these  countries,  were 
ravaged  by  these  terrible  men,  the  East  became  a  refuge,  an  asylum,  for  all 
those  who  could  undertake  the  voyage.  Thus  the  treasures  of  Western  science 
accumulated  every  day  in  these  countries;  this  emigration  from  all  the  Western 
regions  may  have  contributed,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  to  convey  to  the  East 
the  remains  of  ancient  knowledge,  which  afterwards  came  to  us  transformed  and 
disfigured  by  the  hands  of  the  Arabs. 

Deeply  convinced  of  the  nothingness  of  the  world  by  so  long  a  succession  of 
heavy  misfortunes,  these  unfortunate  men  felt  the  religious  sentiment  strength- 
ened in  their  hearts ;  the  fugitives  assembled  in  the  East  listened  with  lively 
emotion  to  the  energetic  words  of  the  solitary  of  the  cave  of  Bethlehem.  A 
great  many  of  them  retired  into  the  monasteries,  where  they  found  relief  for 
Uieir  wants,  and  consolation  for  their  souls ;  thus  did  the  Eastern  monasteries 
gain  a  great  addition  of  valuable  knowledge  and  information  of  all  sorts. 

If  European  civilization  one  day  become  complete  mistress  of  the  countries 
which  now  groan  under  the  Mussulman  yoke,  perhaps  it  will  be  given  to  the 
history  of  science  to  add  a  noble  page  to  its  labors,  when,  through  the  obscu- 
rities of  the  times,  and  by  means  of  manuscripts  discovered  by  curiosity  or 
chance,  she  shall  have  found  the  thread  which  shall  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
oonneetion  of  Arabian  science  with  that  of  antiquity.  The  succession  of  trans* 
formations  will  then  be  displayed,  and  we  shall  understand  how  the  science  of 
the  sons  of  Omar  has  appeared  to  have  a  diflferent  origin  in  our  eyes.  The 
archives  of  Spain  contain,  in  documents  relating  to  the  .dominion  of  the  Sara* 
oens,  riches,  the  examination  of  which  may  be  said  not  yet  to  be  commeuifed ; 
perhaps  they  will  throw  some  light  on  this  point.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they 
afford  matter  for  careful  investigation,  extremely  curious  for  appreciating  these 
two  very  different  civilizations,  the  Mohammedan  and  the  Christian. 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

OF  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THK  WEST. 

Let  US  now  examine  religious  institutions,  such  as  they  appear  in  the  'V^esti 
but  laying  aside  those  which,  although  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
West,  were  only  a  sort  of  ramification  of  the  Eastern  monasteries.  We  observe 
that  the  religious  establishments  among  us  added  to  the  Gospel  spirit,  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  foundation,  a  new  character,  that  of  conservative,  restorative,  and 
regenerative  associations.  The  monks  of  the  West  were  not  content  with  sanc- 
tifying themselves ;  from  the  first  they  influenced  society.  The  light  and  life 
which  their  holy  abodes  contained,  labored  to  enlighten  and  fertilise  the  chaos 
of  the  world.  I  do  not  know  in  history  a  nobler  or  more  consoling  spectacle 
than  that  which  is  presented  to  us  by  the  foundation,  existence,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  institutions  of  Europe.  Society  had  need  of  strong  efforts 
to  preserve  its  life  in  the  terrible  crisis  through  which  it  had  to  pass.  The  secret 
of  strength  is  in  the  union  of  individual  forces,  in  association ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  this  secret  has  been  taught  to  European  society  as  if  by  a  revelation 
from  heaven.  Every  thing  shakes,  falls  to  pieces,  and  perishes.  Religion, 
morality,  public  authority,  laws,  manners,  sciences,  and  arts — every  thing  has 
sustained  immense  losses,  every  thing  goes  to  ruin ;  and  judging  of  the  future 
fiite  of  the  world  according  to  human  probabilities,  the  evils  are  so  great  and 
numerous  that  a  remedy  appears  impossible. 

The  observer  who,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  those  desolate  times,  finds  there  St 
Bennet  giving  life  to  and  animating  the  religious  institutions,  organizing  them, 
giving  them  his  wise  rule  and  stability,  imagines  that  he  sees  an  angel  of  li^t 
issuing  from  the  bosom  of  darkness.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  better  calcu- 
lated to  restore  to  dissolved  society  a  principle  of  life  capable  of  reorganizing 
it,  than  the  extraordinary  and  sublime  inspiration  which  guided  this  man.  Who 
does  not  know  what  at  that  time  was  the  condition  of  Italy — ^I  should  rather 
say,  of  the  whole  of  Europe  ?  What  ignorance,  what  corruption,  what  elements 
of  social  dissolution  I  What  desolation  everywhere  !  and  it  is  amid  this  deplo- 
rable state  of  things  that  the  holy  solitary  appears,  the  child  of  an  illustrions 
family  of  Norcia,  resolved  to  combat  the  evil  which  threatens  to  invade  the 
world.  His  arms  are  his  virtues ;  the  eloquence  of  his  example  gives  him  an 
irresistible  ascendency ;  elevated  above  the  whole  age,  burning  with  zeal,  and 
yet  full  of  prudence  and  discretion,  he  founds  that  institution  which  is  to  re- 
main amid  the  revolution  of  ages,  like  the  pyramids  unmoved  by  the  storms  of 
the  desert 

^  What  idea  has  there  been  more  grand,  more  beneficent,  more  fall  of  fore- 
sight and  wisdom  ?  At  a  time  when  knowledge  and  virtue  had  no  longer  an 
asylum,  when  ignorance,  corruption,  and  barbansm  rapidly  extended  their  ooi^ 
quests,  was  it  not  a  grand  idea  to  raise  a  refuge  for  misfortune,  to  form  a 
sacred  deposit  for  the  precious  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  to  open  sohools  of 
knowledge  and  virtue,  where  men  destined  one  day  to  figure  in  the  vortex  of 
the  world  might  come  for  instruction  ?  When  the  r^ecting  man  fixes  his 
attention  on  the  silent  abode  of  Monte  Gassino,  where  the  sons  of  the  most 
illustrious  fiimilies  of  the  empire  are  seen  to  oome  from  all  parts  to  that  monas- 
tery; some  with  the  intention  of  remaining  there  for  ever,  others  to  receive  a 
^pod  education,  and  soon  to  carry  back  to  the  world  a  recollection  of  the  serioos 
iiis|Hrations  which  the  holy  founder  had  received  at  Subiaco ;  when  the  monasF 
teries  of  the  order  are  seen  to  multiply  everywhere,  to  be  established  aa  greal 
centres  of  activity  in  all  places — ^in  the  plains,  in  the  forests,  in  the  most  unin- 
habited countries;  he  cannot  help  bending,  with  profound  veneration^  before 
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the  eztraordinarj  man  who  has  coneeived  such  grand  designs.  If  we  are 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  in  St.  Bennet  a  man  inspired  by  Heaven,  at  least  we 
ought  to  consider  him  as  one  of  those  geniuses  who,  from  time  to  time,  appear 
on  earth  to  become  the  tutelary  angels  of  the  human  race. 

Not  to  acknowledge  the  powerful  effect  of  such  institutions  would  be  to  show 
but  little  intelligence.  When  society  is  dissolved,  it  requires  not  words,  not 
projects,  not  laws,  but  strong  institutions,  to  resist  the  shock  of  the  passions, 
the  inconstancy  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  destructive  power  of  events ;  in- 
stitutions which  raise  the  mind,  pacify  and  ennoble  the  heart,  and  establish  in 
society  a  deep  movement  of  reaction  and  resistance  to  the  fatal  elements  which 
lead  it  to  destruction.  If  there  exists,  then,  an  active  mind,  a  generous  heart, 
a  soul  animated  by  a  feeling  of  virtue,  they  will  all  hasten  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
the  sacred  asylums ;  it  is  not  always  granted  to  them  to  change  the  course  of 
the  world,  but  at  least,  as  men  of  solitude  and  sacrifice,  they  labour  to  instruct 
SDd  calm  their  own  minds,  and  they  shed  a  tear  of  compassion  over  the  sense- 
less generations  who  are  agitated  by  great  disasters.  From  time  to  time  thej 
succeed  in  making  their  voices  heard  amid  the  tumult,  to  alarm  the  hearts  of 
the  wicked  by  accents  which  resemble  the  formidable  warnings  of  Heaven; 
thus  they  diminish  the  force  of  the  evil  while  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  it 
entirely ;  by  constantly  protesting  against  iniquity,  they  prevent  its  acquiring 
prescriptive  right;  in  attesting  to  future  generations,  by  a  solemn  testimony, 
that  there  were  always,  amid  darkness  and  corruption,  men  who  made  efforts  to 
enlighten  the  world  and  to  restrain  the  torrent  of  vice  and  crime,  they  preserve 
faith  in  truth  and  virtue,  and  they  reanimate  the  hopes  of  those  who  are  after- 
wards placed  in  similar  circumstances.  Such  was  the  action  of  the  monks  in 
the  calamitous  times  of  which  we  speak ;  such  was  their  noble  and  sublime 
mission  to  promote  the  interests  of  humanity. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  immense  properties  acquired  by  the  monas- 
teries were  an  abundant  recompense  for  their  labors,  and  perhaps  also  a  proof 
that  their  exertions  were  little  disinterested.  No  doubt,  if  we  look  at  things  in 
the  light  in  which  certain  writers  have  represented  them,  the  wealth  of  the 
monks  will  appear  as  the  fruit  of  unbounded  cupidity,  of  cruelty,  and  perfidious 
policy;  but  we  have  the  whole  of  history  to  refute  the  calumnies  of  the  ene- 
mies oif  religion ;  and  impartial  philosophy,  while  acknowledging  that  all  that 
is  human  is  liable  to  abuse,  takes  care  to  assume  a  higher  position,  to  regard 
things  en  masse,  and  to  consider  them  in  the  vast  picture  where  so  many  centu- 
ries have  painted  their  features.  It  therefore  despises  the  evil,  which  is  only 
the  exception,  while  it  contemplates  and  admires  the  good,  which  is  the  rule. 

Besides  the  numerous  religious  motives  which  brought  propertv  into  the 
hands  of  the  monks,  there  is  another  very  legitimate  one,  which  has  always 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  justest  titles  of  acquisition.  The  monks  cultivated 
waste  lands,  dried  up  marshes,  constructed  roads,  restrained  rivers  within  their 
beds,  and  built  bridges  over  them ;  that  is  to  say,  in  countries  which  had  under- 
gone another  kind  of  general  deluge,  they  renewed,  in  some  measure,  what  the 
first  nations  had  done  to  restore  the  revolutionized  globe  to  its  original  form. 
A  considerable  portion  of  Europe  had  never  received  cultivation  from  the  hands 
of  men ;  the  forests,  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  the  thorny  thickets,  were  as  rough  as 
they  had  been  left  by  the  hands  of  nature.  The  monasteries  which  were 
founded  here  and  there  may  be  regarded  as  the  centres  of  action,  which  the 
civilized  nations  established  in  the  new  countries,  the  fistoes  of  which  they  pro- 
posed to  change  by  their  powerful  colonies.  Did  there  ever  exist  a  more  legiti- 
mate title  for  the  possession  of  large  properties  ?  Is  not  he  who  reclaims  a 
waste  country,  cultivates  it,  and  fills  it  with  inhabitants,  worthy  of  preserving 
large  possessions  there  ?  Is  not  this  the  natural  course  of  things  ?  Who  knows 
how  many  dties  and  towns  arose  and  flourished  under  the  shadow  of  the  abbeys? 
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Slonastic  properties,  besides  their  substantial  utility,  had  another,  whicb  per- 
haps has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed.  The  situation  of  a  great  part  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  much  resembled  the  state  of  fluc- 
tuation and  inconstancy  in  which  nations  are  found,  who  have  not  yet  made  any 
progress  in '  the  career  of  civilization  and  refinement.  The  idea  of  property, 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  in  all  social  organization,  was  but  little  rooted. 
Attacks  on  property  at  that  time  were  very  frequent,  as  well  as  attacks  on  per- 
sons. The  man  who  is  constantly  compelled  to  defend  his  own,  is  also  con- 
stantly led  to  usurp  the  property  of  others ;  the  first  thing  to  do  to  remedy  so 
great  an  evil,  was  to  locate  and  fix  the  population  by  means  of  the  agricultural 
life,  and  to  accustom  them  to  respect  for  property,  not  only  by  reasons  drawn 
from  morality  and  private  interest,  but  also  by  the  sight  of  large  domains  be- 
lon^ng  to  establishments  regarded  as  inviolable,  and  against  which  a  hand 
oouTd  not  be  raised  without  sacrilege.  Thus  religious  ideas  were  connected  with 
social  ones,  and  they  slowly  prepared  an  organization  which  was  to  be  completed 
in  more  peaceable  times. 

Add  to  this  a  new  necessity,  the  result  of  the  change  which  took  place  at 
that  time  in  the  habits  of  the  people.  Among  the  ancients,  scarcely  any  other 
life  than  that  of  cities  was  known ;  life  in  the  country,  that  dispersion  of  an 
immense  population,  which  in  modem  times  forms  a  new  nation  in  the  fields, 
was  not  known  among  the  ancients }  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  change  in 
the  mode  of  life  was  realized  exactly  when  the  most  calamitous  circumstances 
seemed  to  render  it  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult.  It  is  to  the  existence  of 
the  monasteries  in  fields  and  in  retired  places  that  we  owe  the  establishment 
and  consolidation  of  this  new  kind  of  life,  which,  no  doubt,  would  have  been 
impossible  without  the  ascendency  and  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  powerful 
abbeys.  These  religious  foundations  joined  all  the  riches  and  the  power  of  feu- 
dal lords  with  the  mild  and  beneficent  influence  of  religious  authority. 

How  much  does  not  Germany  owe  to  the  monks !  Did  they  not  bring  her 
hinds  into  cultivation,  make  her  agriculture  flourish,  and  cover  her  with  a 
numerous  population  ?  How  much  are  not  France,  Spain,  and  England  indebted 
to  them !  It  is  certain  that  this  latter  country  would  never  have  reached  the 
high  degree  of  civilization  of  which  she  now  boasts,  if  the  apostolic  labors  of  the 
missionaries  who  penetrated  thither  in  the  sixth  century  had  not  drawn  her  out 
of  the  darkness  of  gross  idolatry.  And  who  were  these  missionaries  ?  Was 
not  the  chief  of  them  Augustine,  a  monk  full  of  zeal,  sent  by  a  Pope  who  had 
also  been  a  monk,  St.  Oregory  the  Great  ?  Where  do  you  find,  amid  the  confu- 
sion of  the  middle  ages,  the  sreat  writers  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  except  in 
those  solitary  abodes  whence  issue  St.  Isidore,  the  Archbishop  of  Seville ;  the 
holy  abbot  St.  Oolumbanns;  St.  Aurelian,  Bishop  of  Aries;  St.  Augustine,  the 
Apostie  of  England ;  that  of  Germany,  St.  Boniface ;  Bede,  Cuthbert,  Auperth, 
Paul,  monks  of  Monte  Cassino ;  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  brought  up  at  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Denis ;  St.  Peter  Damiens,  St.  Ives,  Lanfranc,  and  so  many  others, 
who  form  a  generation  of  distinguished  men,  resembling  in  no  respect  the  other 
men  of  their  time. 

Besides  the  service  rendered  to  society  by  the  monks  in  religion  and  morals, 
they  conferred  inestimable  benefits  on  letters  and  science.  It  has  already  been 
observed  more  than  once,  that  letters  took  refuge  in  the  cloisters,  and  Unit  the 
monks,  by  preserving  and  copying  the  ancient  manuscripts,  prepared  the  mate- 
rials which  were  one  day  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  human  learning.  But 
we  must  not  limit  their  merit  to  that  of  mere  copyists.  Many  of  them  advanced 
far  in  science,  many  ages  in  advance  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Not 
content  with  the  laborious  task  of  preserving  and  putting  into  order  the  ancient 
manuscripts,  they  rendered  the  most  eminent  service  to  history  by  compiling 
chronifiies.    Thereby;  while  continuing  the  tradition  of  the  most  important 
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brandies  of  studj^  they  collected  the  contemponurj  histoTY^  which,  perhaps, 
irithout  their  labor  would  have  been  lost.  Adon,  Archbishop  of  Vienna, 
brought  up  in  the  Abbey  of  Ferri^re,  writes  a  universal  history,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  his  own  time ;  Abbon,  monk  of  St.  Germain-des-Pr^i 
composes  a  Latin  poem,  in  which  he  relates  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Normans; 
Aymon  of  Aquitaine  writes  the  history  of  the  French  in  four  books ;  St.  Ives 
publishes  a  chronicle  of  their  kings ;  the  German  monk  Witmar  leaves  us  the 
chronicle  of  Henry  I.,  of  the  Kings  Otho  and  Henry  II.,  which  is  much 
esteemed  for  its  candor,  and  has  been  published  many  times ;  Leibnitz  has  used 
it  to  throw  light  on  the  history  of  Brunswick.  Adhemar  is  the  author  of  a 
chronicle,  which  embraces  the  whole  time  from  829  to  1029.  Glaber,  monk 
of  Cluny,  has  composed  a  muoh-esteemed  history  of  the  events  which  happened 
in  France  from  980  to  his  own  time ;  Herman,  a  chronicle  which  embraces  the 
six  ages  of  the  world  down  to  the  year  1054.  In  fine,  we  should  never  finish 
if  we  were  to  mention  the  historical  labors  of  Sigebert,  Guibert,  Hugh,  Prior 
of  St.  Victor,  and  so  many  other  illustrious  men,  who,  rising  above  their  times, 
applied  themselves  to  labors  of  this  kind ;  of  which  we  cannot  easily  appreciate 
the  difficulty  and  the  high  degree  of  merit,  we  who  live  in  an  age  when  the 
means  of  knowledge  are  become  so  easy,  when  the  accumulated  riches  of  so 
many  ages  are  inherited,  and  when  we  find  on  all  sides  wide  and  well-beaten 
paths.  Without  the  existence  of  religious  institutions,  without  the  asylum  of 
the  cloisters,  these  eminent  men  would  never  have  been  formed.  Not  only  had 
the  sciences  and  letters  been  lost  sight  of,  but  ignorance  was  so  great,  that 
seculars  who  knew  how  to  read  and  write  were  very  rare.  Surely  such  circum- 
stances were  not  well  adapted  to  form  men  of  merit  enough  to  do  honor  to  ad* 
Tanced  ages.  Who  has  not  often  paused  to  contemplate  the  distinguished  tri- 
umvirate, Peter  the  Venerable,  St.  Bernard,  and  the  Abbot  Suger  ?  May  it  not 
be  said  that  the  twelfth  century  is  elevated  above  its  rank  in  history,  by  pro- 
ducing a  writer  like  Peter  the  Venerable,  an  orator  like  St.  Bernard,  and  a 
statesman  like  Suger  f 

These  ages  show  us  another  celebrated  monk,  whose  influence  on  the  progress 
of  knowledge  has  not  been  rated  at  its  just  value  by  many  critics  who  love  only 
to  point  out  defects :  I  mean  Gratian.  Those  who  have  declaimed  against  him, 
eager  to  look  for  his  mistakes,  should  have  placed  themselves  in  the  position  of 
a  compiler  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  at  a  time  when  all  resources  were  wanting, 
when  the  lights  of  criticism  were  yet  to  be  created ;  they  would  then  have  seen 
whether  the  bold  enterprise  of  the  monk  was  not  attended  with  more  success 
than  there  was  reason  to  hope  for.  The  profit  which  was  drawn  from  the  col- 
lection of  Gratian  is  incalculable.  .  By  giving  in  a  small  compass  a  great  part 
of  what  was  most  precious  in  antiquity  with  respect  to  civil  and  canon  law ;  by 
making  an  abundant  collection  of  texts  from  the  holy  fiithers,  applied  to  ail 
kinds  of  subjects,  he  awakened  a  taste  for  that  species  of  research ;  he  created 
the  study  of  them ;  he  made  an  immense  step  towards  satisfying  one  of  the  first 
necessities  of  modem  nations,  the  formation  of  civil  aad  ecclesiastical  codes.  It 
will  be  said  that  the  errors  of  Gratian  were  contagious,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  recourse  directly  to  the  originals ;  but  to  read  the  originals 
it  was  necessary  to  know  them ;  it  was  necessary  to  be  informed  of  their  exist- 
ence, to  be  excited  by  the  desire  of  explaining  a  proposed  difficulty,  to  have 
acquired  a  taste  for  researches  of  that  kind ;  all  this  was  wanting  before  Grft- 
tian;  all  this  was  brought  oat  by  his  enterprise.  The  general  favor  with 
which  his  labors  were  received  is  the  most  convincing  proof  of  their  merit;  and 
if  it  be  objected  that  this  favor  was  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  time,  I  will 
leply,  that  we  owe  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  any  one  who  throws  a  ray  of  light 
on  the  darkness,  however  feeble  and  wavering  this  ray  may  be. 

81  V 
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CHAPTER  XLH. 

OF  BEUGIOUS  mSTITUTIONS  DURING  THB  SECOND  HALF  OF  THB  MIDDLB 

AOES.      THE  MIUTARY  ORDERS. 

The  rapid  yiew  which  we  have  just  taken  of  religions  institations  from  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarians  to  the  twelfth  centnry,  has  shown  ns  that  the  monas- 
tic foundations,  during  that  time,  were  a  powerful  support  for  that  remaining 
portion  of  society  which  was  readj  to  fall  to  pieces  in  the  nniyersal  ruin ;  an 
asylum  for  misfortune,  for  virtue,  and  for  knowledge  4  a  storehouse  for  the  pre- 
cious monuments  of  antiquity,  and  in  some  measure  an  assemblage  of  civilizing 
associations,  which  labored  in  silence  at  the  reconstruction  of  the  social  edifice, 
by  neutralizing  the  force  of  the  dissolving  principles  which  had  ruined  its  basis ; 
they  were,  besides,  a  nursery  for  forming  the  men  who  were  required  for  the 
elevated  posts  in  Church  and  State.  In  the  twelfth  and  the  following  centn- 
ries,  these  institutions  take  a  new  form,  and  assume  a  character  very  different 
from  that  which  we  have  just  pointed  out.  Their  aim  remains  not  less  highly 
religious  and  social ;  but  the  times  are  changed,  and  we  must  remember  the 
words  of  the  Apostle,  omnia  omnibus.  Let  us  examine  the  causes  and  the 
results  of  these  novelties. 

Before  goinff  further,  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  the  religious  military  orders, 
the  name  of  which  sufficiently  indicates  their  double  character  of  monk  and  sol- 
dier. The  union  of  the  monastic  state  with  war  :  what  a  monstrous  mixture  I 
will  be  the  cry.  In  spite  of  the  supposed  monstrosity,  this  union  was  in  con- 
formity with  the  natural  and  regular  order  of  things ;  it  was  a  strong  remedy 
applied  to  very  great  evils ;  a  rampart  against  imminent  dangers ;  in  a  word, 
the  expression  of  a  great  European  necessity.  This  is  not  the  place  to  relate 
the  annals  of  the  military  orders,  annals  which,  like  the  most  illustrious  history, 
afford  wonderful  and  interesting  pictures,  with  that  mixture  of  heroism  and  reli- 
gious inspiration  which  assimuates  history  with  poetry.  It  is  enough  to  pro- 
nounce the  names  of  the  knights  of  the  Temple,  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  of 
the  Teutonic  order,  of  St.  Raymond,  of  the  Abbot  of  Fitero,  of  Calatrara, 
instantly  to  remind  the  reader  of  a  long  series  of  marvellous  events,  forming 
one  of  the  noblest  pages  in  the  history  of  that  time.  Let  us  omit  these  narra- 
tions, which  do  not  regard  us ;  but  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  examine  the 
origin  and  spirit  of  these  famous  institutions. 

The  Gross  and  the  Crescent  were  enemies  irreconcilable  by  nature,  and  urged 
to  the  greatest  fury  by  a  long  and  bloody  struggle.  Both  had  great  power  and 
vast  designs;  both  were  supported  by  brave  nations,  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
ready  to  throw  themselves  on  each  other;  both  had  great  hopes  of  snccess 
founded  on  former  achievements;  on  which  side  will  the  victory  remain  ?  What 
course  ought  the  Christians  to  pursue  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  which 
threaten  them  ?  Is  it  better  quietly  to  await  the  attack  of  the  Mussulmen  in 
Europe,  or  make  a  levy  en  mcuse  to  invade  Asia  and  seek  the  enemy  in  his  own 
country,  where  he  believes  himself  to  be  invincible  ?  The  problem  was  solved 
in  the  latter  way;  the  Crusades  took  place,  and  centuries  have  given  their  suf- 
frage as  to  the  ?d8dom  of  that  resolution.  What  avails  a  little  declamation 
affecting  to  £ivor  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  f  Let  no  one  allow  himself 
to  be  daisied ;  the  philosophy  of  history  taught  by  the  lessons  of  experience, 
enriched  with  a  more  abundant  treasure  of  knowledge,  the  fruit  of  a  more  atten- 
tive study  of  the  facts,  has  given  a  decisive  judgment  in  this  case ;  in  this,  u 
in  other  cases,  religion  has  retired  in  triumph  from  the  tribunal  of  philosophy. 
The  Crusades,  far  from  being  considered  as  an  act  of  barbarism  and  rashness, 
are  justlv  regarded  as  a  dtef-cPaeuvre  of  policy,  which,  after  having  secured  the 
indepenaenoe  of  Europe,  gave  to  the  Christian  nations  a  decided  preponderance 
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over  the  Massnlmen.  The  military  spirit  was  thereby  increased  and  strength- 
ened among  European  nations;  they  all  received  a  feeling  of  fraternity,  which 
transformed  them  into  one  people ;  the  human  mind  was  developed  in  many 
ways ;  the  state  of  feudal  vassals  was  improved,  and  feudalitv  was  urged  towards 
its  entire  ruin ;  navies  were  created,  commerce  and  manuractures  were  encou- 
raged ;  thus  society  received  from  the  Crusades  a  most  powerful  impulse  in  the 
career  of  civilization.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  men  who  conceived 
them,  the  Popes  who  excited,  the  nations  who  undertook,  the  princes  and  lords 
who  promoted  them  with  their  power,  were  aware  of  the  whole  extent  of  their 
own  works,  or  even  had  a  glimpse  of  the  immensity  of  their  results;  it  is  enough 
that  they  settled  the  existing  question  in  the  way  the  most  &vorable  to  the 
independence  and  prosperity  of  Europe ;  this,  I  repeat,  is  enough.  I  would 
observe,  moreover,  that  we  should  attribute  so  much  the  more  importance  to 
things  as  human  foresight  has  had  little  share  in  the  events;  now  these  things 
are  nothing  less  than  the  principles  and  feelings  of  religion  in  connection  wiSi 
the  preservation  and  happiness  of  society.  Catholicity  covering  with  her  asgis 
and  animating  with  her  breath  the  civilization  of  Europe. 

Such  were  the  Crusades.  Now,  remember  that  this  idea,  so  great  and 
generous,  was  conceived  with  a  degree  of  vagueness,  and  executed  with  that 
precipitation  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  impatience  of  ardent  zeal ;  remember  that 
this  idea — ^the  offspring  of  Catholicity,  which  alwavs  converts  its  ideas  into 
institutions — ^was  to  be  realized  in  an  institution,  which  faithfully  represented 
it,  and  served,  as  it  were,  as  its  organ,  in  order  that  it  might  render  itself  felt^ 
and  gain  strength  and  fruitfulness  for  its  support.  After  this,  you  will  look  for 
some  means  of  uniting  religion  and  arms ;  and  you  will  be  filled  with  joy  when| 
under  a  cuirass  of  steel,  you  shall  find  hearts  zealous  for  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ — ^when  you  shall  see  this  new  kind  of  men,  who  devote  themselves  with- 
out reserve  to  the  defence  of  religion,  while  they  renounce  all  that  the  world 
can  offer — ^gentler  than  lambs,  bolder  than  lions,  in  the  words  of  St.  Bernard. 
Sometimes  they  assembled  in  community,  to  raise  their  voices  to  Heaven  in 
fervent  prayer;  sometimes  they  boldly  marched  to  battle,  brandishing  their 
formidable  lances,  the  terror  of  the  Saracens.  No ;  there  does  not  exist  in  the 
annals  of  history  an  event  so  colossal  as  the  Crusades,  and  you  might  search 
there  in  vain  for  an  institution  more  generous  than  the  military  orders.  In  the 
Crusades  we  see  numberless  nations  arise,  march  across  deserts,  bury  themselves 
in  countries  with  which  they  are  unacquainted,  and  expose  themselves  to  all  the 
rigors  of  climates  and  seasons;  and  for  what  purpose?  To  deliver  a  tomb  I 
Grand  and  immortal  movement,  where  hundreds  of  nations  advance  to  certain 
death-  —not  in  pursuit  of  a  miserable  self-interest — not  to  find  an  abode  in  gilder 
and  more  fertile  countries — ^not  from  an  ardent  desire  to  obtain  for  themselves 
earthly  advantages — ^but  inspired  only  by  a  religious  idea,  by  a  jealous  desire  to 
possess  the  tomb  of  Him  who  expired  on  the  cross  for  the  salvation  of  the 
human  race !  When  compared  with  this,  what  becomes  of  the  lofty  deeds  of 
the  Greeks,  chanted  by  Homer  ?  Greece  arises  to  avenge  an  injured  husband ; 
Europe  to  redeem  the  sepulchre  of  a  God. 

When,  after  the  disasters  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Crusades,  we  see  the  mili- 
tary orders  appear,  sometimes  fighting  in  the  oriental  regions,  sometimes  in  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  sustaining  and  repelling  the  rude  assaults  of 
Islamism,  which,  emboldened  by  its  victories,  again  longa  to  throw  itself  on 
Europe,  we  imagine  that  we  behold  those  brave  men,  who,  on  the  day  of  a  great 
battle,  remain  alone  upon  the  field,  one  against  a  hundredy  securing  by  their 
heroism,  and  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  the  safety  of  their  companions  in  arms 
who  retire  behind  them.  Honor  and  glory  to  the  religion  which  has  been 
capable  of  inspiring  such  lofty  thoughts,  and  has  been  able  to  realize  such  great 
and  generous  enterprises  I  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XLm. 

OONTINUATION  09  THE  SAME  SUBJECT — ^EUROPE  IN  THE  THIRTEBNTH 

CENTURY. 

Perhaps  they  who  are  the  most  opposed  to  religions  commtiiiities  may  be 
reconciled  to  the  solitaries  of  the  East,  when  they  perceive  in  them  a  class  of 
men  who,  by  practising  the  most  snblime  and  austere  counsels  of  religion,  have 
communicated  a  senerous  impulse  to  humanity,  have  raised  it  from  the  dost 
where  Paganism  had  held  it,  and  made  it  wing  its  flight  towards  purer  regions. 
To  accustom  man  to  grave  and  strict  morality ;  to  bring  back  the  soul  within 
itself;  to  give  a  lively  feeling  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  of  the  loftiness  of 
his  origin  and  his  destiny ;  to  inspire  him,  by  means  of  extraordinary  examples, 
with  confidence  that  the  mind,  aided  by  divine  grace,  can  triumph  over  the 
animal  passions,  and  make  man  lead  an  angelic  life  upon  e^n^h :  these  are 
benefits  so  signal,  that  a  noble  heart  must  show  itself  grateful  and  full  of  lively 
interest  for  the  men  who  have  given  them  to  the  world.  As  to  the  monasteries 
of  the  West,  the  benefits  of  their  civilizing  influence  are  so  visible,  that  no  man 
who  loves  humanity  can  regard  them  with  animadversion ;  in  fine,  the  militaiy 
orders  present  us  with  an  idea  so  noble,  so  poetical,  and  realize  in  so  admirable 
a  manner  one  of  those  golden  dreams  which  cross  the  human  mind  in  moments 
of  enthusiasm,  that  they  must  certainly  find  respectful  homage  in  every  heart 
which  beats  at  a  noble  and  sublime  spectacle. 

There  yet  remains  a  more  difficult  task,  that  of  presenting  at  the  tribunal  of 
philosophy — ^that  philosophy  so  indiflerent  in  religious  matters — the  other  reli- 
gious communities  which  are  not  comprised  in  the  sketch  which  I  have  just 
made.  Judgments  of  great  severity  have  been  passed  upon  those  institutions 
which  I  have  now  to  speak  of;  but  in  such  things  justice  cannot  be  prescrip- 
tive. Neither  the  applause  of  irreligious  men,  nor  the  revolutions  which  upset 
all  that  stand  in  their  way,  can  prevent  the  truth  being  placed  in  its  true  lights 
and  folly  and  crime  being  stigmatized  with  disgrace. 

The  thirteenth  century  has  just  commenced ;  there  appears  a  new  kind  of 
men,  who,  under  different  titles,  denominations,  and  forms,  profess  a  singular  and 
extraordinary  way  of  life.  Some  put  on  clothing  of  coarse  cloth ;  they  renounce 
all  wealth  and  property;  they  condemn  themselves  to  perpetual  mendicity, 
spreading  themselves  over  the  country  and  the  towns  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
souls  for  Jesus  Christ.  Others  bear  on  their  dress  the  distinctive  mark  of  the 
redemption  of  man,  and  undertake  the  mission  of  releasing  from  servitude  the 
numberless  captives  who,  from  the  misfortune  of  the  times,  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mussulmen.  Some  erect  the  cross  in  the  midst  of  a  people  who 
eagerly  follow  them,  and  they  institute  a  new  devotion — a  constant  hymn  of 
praise  to  Jesus  and  to  Mary;  at  the  same  time  they  indefatigably  preach  the 
faith  of  the  Crucified.  Others  so  in  search  of  all  the  miseries  of  man,  burj 
themselves  in  hospitals,  in  all  the  asylums  of  misfortune,  to  succour  and  con- 
sole. They  all  bear  new  standards;  all  show  equal  contempt  for  the  world; 
they  all  form  a  portion  separate  from  the  rest  of  mankind ;  but  they  resemble 
neither  the  solitaries  of  the  East,  nor  the  sons  of  St.  Bennet.  The  new  monks 
arise  not  in  the  desert,  but  in  the  midst  of  society :  their  object  is  not  to  live 
shut  up  in  monasteries,  but  to  spread  themselves  over  the  fields  and  hamlets, 
to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  great  masses  of  the  population,  and  to  make 
their  voices  heard  both  in  the  cottage  of  the  shepherd  and  in  the  palace  of  the 
monarch.  They  increase  on  all  sides  in  a  prodigious  manner.  Italy,  Gktmsny, 
France,  Spain,  England,  receive  them ;  numerous  convents  arise  as  if  by 
enchantment  in  the  villages  and  towns;  the  Popes  protect  them  and  enrich 
them  with  many  privileges;  kings  grant  them  the  highest  fiivors,  and  support 
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them  in  their  enterprises  \  the  people  regard  them  with  yeneration,  and  listen 
to  them  with  respectful  docility.  A  religious  movement  appears  on  all  sides ; 
religions  institutions,  more  or  less  resembling  each  other,  arise  like  the  branches 
from  the  same  trunk.  The  observer,  when  he  sees  this  immense  and  astonish- 
ing picture,  asks  himself,  What  are  the  causes  of  so  extraordinary  a  pheno- 
menon ?  whence  this  singular  movement  ?  what  is  its  tendency  ?  what  will  be 
its  effects  on  society  ? 

When  a  fact  of  such  high  importance  is  realized  all  at  once  in  many  different 
countries,  and  lasts  for  centuries,  it  is  a  proof  that  there  existed  very  powerful 
means  to  produce  it.  It  is  vain  to  be  entirely  forgetful  of  the  views  of  Provi- 
dence :  no  one  can  deny  that  such  a  fact  must  have  had  its  root  in  the  essence 
of  things ;  consequently  it  is  useless  to  declaim  against  the  men  and  the  insti- 
tutions. Acknowledging  this,  the  true  philosopher  will  not  lose  his  time  in 
anathematizing  the  fact,  but  he  will  examine  and  analyze  it.  No  declamation 
or  invectives  against  the  monks  can  efface  their  history ;  they  have  existed  for 
many  centuries,  and  centuries  do  not  retrace  their  steps. 

Wc  will  not  inquire  if  there  was  here  some  extraordinary  design  of  Providence, 
hnd  we  will  lay  aside  the  reflections  which  religion  suggests  to  every  true 
Catholic ;  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  considering  the  religions  institutions  of 
modern  times  in  a  purely  philosophical  point  of  view ;  we  can  show  that  they 
were  not  only  very  conformable  to  the  well-being  of  society,  but  also  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  situation  in  which  it  was  placed ;  we  can  show  that  they  displayed 
neither  cunning,  malice,  nor  vile  self-interest;  that  their  object  was  highly 
advantageous,  and  that  they  were  at  the  same  time  the  expression  and  the 
fulfilment  of  great  social  necessities. 

The  question  of  its  own  accord  assumes  the  position  in  which  we  have  just 
regarded  it ;  and  it  is  strange  that  men  have  not  acknowledged  all  the  importance 
of  the  magnificent  points  of  view  which  here  present  themselves. 

In  order  the  better  to  clear  up  this  important  matter,  I  will  enter  upon  an 
examination  of  the  social  condition  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak. 
As  soon  as  we  take  the  first  glance  at  this  epoch,  we  obser\'e  that,  in  spite  of  the 
intellectual  rudeness  which  one  would  imagine  must  have  kept  nations  in  abject 
silence)  there  was  at  the  bottom  ef  men's  minds  an  anxiety  which  deeply  moved 
and  agitated  them.  These  times  are  ignorant ;  but  it  is  an  ignorance  which  is 
conscious  of  itself  and  which  longs  for  knowledge.  There  is  felt  a  want  of 
harmony  in  the  relations  and  institutions  of  society ;  but  that  want  is  everywhere 
felt  and  acknowledged,  and  a  continual  agitation  indicates  that  this  harmony  is 
anxiously  desired  and  ardently  sought  for.  I  know  not  what  singular  character  is 
stamped  upon  the  nations  of  Europe,  but  we  do  not  find  there  the  symptoms  of 
death ;  they  are  barbarous,  ignorant,  corrupt,  any  thing  you  please ;  but,  as  if 
they  constantly  heard  a  voice  calling  them  to  light,  to  civilization,  to  a  new  life, 
tbcy  incessantly  labor  to  leave  the  fatal  condition  into  which  unhappy  circum- 
stances have  plunged  them.  They  never  sleep  in  tranquillity  amid  the  darkness ', 
they  never  live  without  remorse  amid  the  corruption  of  manners.  The  echo  of 
virtue  continually  resounds  in  their  ears ;  flashes  of  light  appear  in  the  darkness; 
a  thousand  efforts  are  made  to  advance  a  step  in  the  career  o#  civilization ;  a 
thousand  times  they  are  vain  ;  but  they  are  renewed  as  often  as  they  are  repulsed ; 
the  generous  attempt  is  never  abandoned ;  they  fail  a  thousand  times;  but  they 
never  lose  courage.  Courage  and  ardour  are  never  wanting.  There  is  this 
remarkable  difference  between  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  those  nations  among 
whom  the  Christian  religion  has  not  yet  penetrated,  or  from  whose  bosom  it  has 
been  banished.  Ancient  Greece  fulls,  never  to  rise  again ;  the  Kepublics  of  the 
shore  of  Asia  disappear,  and  do  not  rise  out  of  their  ruins.  The  ancient  civili- 
zation of  Eg}'pt  is  broken  to  pieces  by  the  conquerors,  and  posterity  has  scarcely 

preserved  a  remembrance  of  them.     Certainly  none  of  the  nations  on  the  coast 
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of  Africa  can  show  ns  signs  which  reveal  the  ancient  country  of  St.  Cyprian^  of 
Tertullian  and  St.  Augustine.  Still  more ;  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia  \*aa 
preserved  Christianity,  but  a  Christianity  separated  from  Rome ;  and  this  has 
been  unable  to  establish  or  regenerate  any  thing.  Political  power  has  aided 
and  protected  it,  but  the  nation  remains  feeble  ;  it  cannot  stand  erect  3  it  is  a 
dead  body,  incapable  of  advancing  3  it  is  not  like  Lazarus,  who  has  just  heard 
the  all-powerful  voice  :  "Lazarus,  come  forth;  Lazare  veniforas'\ 

This  anxiety,  this  agitation,  this  extreme  eagerness  towards  a  greater  and 
happier  future,  this  desire  for  reformation  in  manners,  for  enlargement  and  cor- 
rection in  ideafi,  for  amelioration  in  institutions — the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  modem  nations — made  themselves  felt  in  a  fearful  manner  at  the  time  to 
which  we  allude.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  military  history  of  those  times,  which 
would  furnish  us  with  abundant  proofs  of  our  assertion ;  I  will  confine  myself 
to  facts  which,  owing  to  their  religious  and  social  character,  have  the  greatest 
analogy  with  the  subject  which  now  occupies  us.  A  formidable  energy  of  mind, 
a  great  fund  of  activity,  a  simultaneous  development  of  the  most  ardent  passions, 
an  enterprising  spirit,  a  lively  desire  of  independence,  a  decided  inclination  to 
employ  violent  means,  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  proselytism,  ignorance  combined 
with  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  even  combined  with  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  for 
all  that  bears  the  name  of  science ;  a  high  esteem  for  the  titles  of  nobility,  and 
of  illustrious  blood,  united  with  the  spirit  of  democracy,  and  a  profound  respect 
for  merit,  wherever  it  may  be  found ;  a  childlike  candor,  an  excessive  credu- 
lity, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  obstinate  indocility ;  a  tenacious  spirit  of 
resistance,  fearful  stubbornness,  corruption,  and  licentiousness  of  manners,  allied 
with  admiration  for  virtue ;  a  taste  for  the  most  austere  practices,  combined  with 
an  inclination  for  the  most  extravagant  habits  and  manners ;  such  are  the  traits 
which  history  exhibits  among  these  nations. 

So  singular  a  mixture  appears  strange  at  first  sight ;  and  yet  nothing  was 
more  natural.  Things  could  not  be  otherwise :  societies  are  formed  under  the 
influence  of  certain  principles,  and  of  certain  particular  circumstances,  which 
impart  to  them  their  genius,  character,  and  countenance.  It  is  the  same  with 
society  as  with  individuals  3  education,  instruction,  temperament,  and  a  thousand 
other  physical  and  moral  circumstances,  concur  in  forming  a  collection  of  influ- 
ences which  produce  qualities  the  most  different,  and  sometimes  the  most  contra- 
dictory. This  concurrence  of  diflferent  causes  was  shown  in  a  singular  and  extra- 
ordinary manner  among  the  nations  of  Europe;  it  is  on  this  account  that  we 
observe  there  the  most  extravagant  and  discordant  effects.  Let  us  recollect  the 
history  of  those  nations  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  end  of  the 
Crusades ;  never  did  an  assenfblage  of  nations  present  a  combination  of  more 
varied  elements,  and  a  spectacle  of  greater  events.  The  moral  principles  which 
preside  over  the  development  of  these  nations  were  in  direct  opposition  to  their 
genius  and  situation.  These  principles  were  essentially  pure,  unchangeable  as 
uie  God  who  had  established  them ;  radiant  with  light,  because  they  emanated 
from  the  sourco  of  all  light  and  life :  the  nations,  on  the  contrary,  were  igno- 
rant, rude,  fluctuating,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  corrupted,  as  was  to  be 
expected  of  evei*jr  thing  which  was  the  result  of  an  impure  mixture.  Wherefore 
a  terrible  struggle  took  place  between  principles  and  facts;  wherefore  there 
were  witnessed  the  most  extraordinaiy  contradictions,  according  as  good  and  evil 
alternately  preponderated.  Never  was  the  struggle  between  elements  which 
could  not  remain  at  peace,  more  clearly  seen ;  the  genii  of  good  and  of  evil 
seemed  to  descend  into  the  arena,  and  to  fight  hand  to  hand. 

The  nations  of  Europe  were  not  in  their  infancy,  for  they  were  surrounded 
by  old  institutions.  Full  of  the  recollections  of  ancient  civilization,  they  pre- 
served various  remains  of  it.  They  were  themselves  produced  by  the  mixture 
of  a  hundred  nations^  differing  in  laws,  customs^  and  manners.     They  were  not 
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jet  adult  nations ;  as  this  denomination  cannot  be  applied  eith  ir  to  individuals 
or  to  society  before  they  have  reached  a  certain  development,  from  which  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  still  far  removed.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  word  to 
express  this  social  state ;  it  was  neither  a  state  of  civilization,  nor  that  of  barbae 
rism ;  for  a  number  of  laws  and  institutions  existed  there,  which  certainly  did 
not  deserve  the  epithet  of  barbarous.  If  we  call  these  nations  semi-barbarous, 
perhaps  we  shall  approach  the  truth.  Words  are  of  little  importance,  if  we 
have  a  clear  idea  of  the  thines. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  European  nations,  owing  to  a  long  series  of  revO" 
lutions,  and  the  extraordinary  mixture  of  races,  of  ideas,  and  manners,  of  the 
conquerors  with  each  other,  and  of  the  conquerors  with  the  nations  conquered, 
had  a  large  portion  of  barbarism,  and  a  fruitful  germ  of  agitation  and  disorder. 
But  the  malignant  influence  of  these  elements  was  combated  by  the  action  of 
Christianity,  which  had  obtained  a  decided  preponderance  over  minds,  and 
which,  besides,  was  supported  by  powerful  institutions.  Christianity,  to  accom- 
plish this  difficult  work,  had  the  assistance  of  great  material  force.  The  Chris* 
tian  doctrines,  which  penetrated  on  all  sides,  tended,  like  a  sweetening  liquid, 
to  soften  and  improve  every  thing ;  but,  at  every  step,  the  mind  comes  into 
collision  with  the  senses,  morality  with  the  passions,  order  with  anarchy,  charity 
with  ferocity,  and  law  with  fact.  Thence  a  struggle,  which,  although  genend 
to  a  certain  extent  in  all  times  and  countries,  since  it  is  founded  on  the  nature 
of  man,  was  then  more  rude,  violent,  and  clamorous.  The  two  most  opposite 
principles,  barbarism  and  Christianity,  were  then  face  to  face  in  the  same  arena, 
with  no  one  between  them.  Observe  these  nations  with  attention,  read  their 
history  with  reflection,  and  you  will  see  that  those  two  principles  are  constantly 
struggling,  and  constantly  contending  for  influence  and  preponderance;  thence 
the  most  strange  situations,  and  the  most  singular  contrasts.  Study  the  charac- 
ter of  the  wars  of  that  time,  and  you  will  hear  the  holiest  maxims  constantly 
proclaimed;  legitimacy,  law,  reason,  and  justice  are  invoked;  the  tribunal  of 
God  is  incessantly  appealed  to :  this  is  the  influence  of  Christianity.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  you  will  be  afflicted  at  the  sight  of  numberless  acts  of  violence, 
of  cruelties,  atrocities,  pillages,  rapines,  murders,  fires,  and  disasters  without 
end :  this  is  barbarism.  If  you  look  at  the  Crusades,  you  will  observe  that 
grand  ideas,  vast  plans,  noble  inspirations,  social  and  political  views  of  the 
highest  importance,  fermented  in  men's  heads ;  that  all  hearts  overflowed  with 
noble  and  generous  feelings,  and  that  a  holy  enthusiasm,  transporting  men  out 
of  themselves,  rendered  them  capable  of  heroic  actions :  this  is  the  influence 
of  Christianity.  But,  if  you  examine  the  execution,  you  will  see  disorder,  im- 
providence, want  of  discipline  in  the  armies,  injuries,  and  acts  of  violence;  you 
will  seek  in  vain  for  concert  and  harmony  among  those  who  take  part  in  the 
gigantic  and  perilous  enterprise:  there  is  barbarism.  Youths,  thirsting  for 
xnowledge,  crowd  to  the  lectures  of  the  famous  masters,  from  the  most  distant 
countries;  Italians,  Germans,  English,  Spanish,  and  French  are  mineled  and 
confounded  around  the  chairs  of  Abelard,  Peter  Lombard,  Albertus  Magnus, 
and  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin;  a  powerful  voice  resounds  in  their  ears,  calling  them 
to  leave  the  shades  of  ignorance  and  raise  themselves  to  the  regions  of  science ; 
the  love  of  knowledge  animates  them;  the  longest  journeys  cannot  stop  them; 
the  enthusiasm  for  illustrious  masters  is  carried  to  an  indescribable  extent: 
behold  the  influence  of  Christianity;  behold  her  constantly  stirring  and  illumi- 
nating the  mind  of  man,  never  allowing  him  to  repose  tranquilly  in  obscurity, 
and  continually  exciting  him  to  new  intellectual  labors  aiud  researches  after 
truth  !  But  behold  these  same  youths,  who  exhibit  such  noble  dispositions,  and 
inspire  such  legitimate  and  consoling  hopes;  are  they  not  also  those  licentious^ 
restless,  and  turbulent  young  men,  giving  way  to  the  most  deplorable  acts  of 
violence^  continually  fighting  in  the  streets,  and  forming  in  the  midst  of  great 
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cities  a  small  republic,  an  minilj  democracy,  where  there  is  much  dificolty  in 
laaintainiog  law  and  good  order  ?     Behold  here  barbarism ! 

It  is  good,  it  is  perfectly  oonforoiable  to  the  spirit  of  religion,  that  the  gnil^ 
man  who  raises  a  repentant  and  humiliated  heart  to  God,  shoold  manifest  hm 
feeling  and  the  afflictimi  of  his  soul  by  external  acts  5  that  he  should  labor  to 
fortify  his  mind,  and  restrain  his  evil  inclinations,  by  employing  the  rigors  of 
gospel  austerity  against  his  flesh :  all  this  is  sovereignly  reasonable,  jost,  holy, 
and  conformable  to  the  maxims  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  thus  ordains 
for  the  justification  and  sanctification  of  the  sinner,  to  repair  the  injury  done 
to  the  souls  of  others  by  the  scandal  of  a  bad  life.  But  that  penitents,  half 
naked,  should  wander  about  loaded  with  chains,  carrying  horror  and  alarm 
everywhere,  as  happened  at  this  time,  when  we  see  eccleiiiastical  authority  com- 
pelled to  repress  the  abuse :  this  marks  the  spirit  of  rudeness  and  ferocity  which 
always  accompany  the  state  of  barbarism.  Nothing  is  more  true,  noble,  and 
salutary  for  society,  than  to  imagine  God  always  ready  to  defend  innocence,  to 

Srotect  it  against  injustice  and  calumny,  and  to  raise  it  above  humiliation  and 
isgraoe,  by  restoring  to  it,  sooner  or  later,  the  purity  and  lustre  of  which  they 
have  attempted  to  deprive  it.  This  supposition  is  an  effect  of  faith  in  Provi- 
dence— ^that  faith  emanating  from  Christian  ideas,  which  represent  to  us  God 
as  embracing  the  whole  world  in  his  view,  reaching  with  his  penetrating  eye  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  not  even  excluding  the  meanest  of  his 
4sreatures  &om  his  paternal  love.  But  who  does  not  perceive  the  infinite  distance 
which  separates  this  pure  faith  from  the  triab  by  fire,  water,  and  single  com- 
bat ?  Who  does  not  here  discover  rudeness  confounding  all  things — the  spirit 
of  violence  laboring  to  subject  every  thing  to  a  rigorous  law — attempting,  in 
some  measure,  to  oblige  God  himself  to  comply  with  our  wants  and  caprices,  in 
order  to  interpose  the  testimony  of  his  solemn  miracles,  whenever  it  suits  our 
pleasure  or  convenience  to  find  out  the  truth  ? 

I  introduce  these  contrasts  here  in  order  to  awaken  the  recollections  of  those 
who  have  read  history,  and  to  enable  me  to  establish,  in  a  few  words,  the  simple 
and  general  formula  which  sums  up  all  those  periods :  ''  Barbarism  tempered  by 
religion ;  religion  disfigured  by  barbarism." 

In  the  study  of  history  we  constantly  encounter  a  serious  obstacle,  which 
renders  it  always  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  understand  it  perfectly. 
We  make  the  mistake  of  referring  every  thing  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  objects 
which  surround  us — ^a  mistake  which  is  excusable,  no  doubt,  since  it  has  its  root 
in  our  own  nature,  but  against  which  we  must  be  carefully  on  our  guard,  if  we 
wish  to  avoid  deplorable  errors.  We  imagine  the  men  of  other  times  to  be  like 
ourselves;  without  thinking  of  it,  we  communicate  to  them  our  own  ideas, 
manners,  inclinations,  and  even  temperaments ;  and,  after  having  fashioned  men 
who  exist  only  in  our  own  imaginations,  we  desire  and  demand  that  the  real 
men  should  act  in  the  same  manner  as  these  imaginary  men ;  and  at  the  slightest 
discord  between  the  historical  facts  and  our  unreasonable  suppositions,  we  cry 
out  that  it  is  strange  and  monstrous,  taxing  with  being  strange  and  monstrous 
what  was  perfectly  regular  and  ordinary  according  to  the  epoch. 

It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  laws  and  institutions :  when  we  do  not  find 
them  according  to  the  types  which  we  have  under  our  eyes,  we  declaim  against 
the  ignorance,  iniquity,  and  cruelty  of  the  men  who  have  conceived  and  esta^ 
blished  them.  If  we  wish  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  an  epoch,  it  is  necessary  to 
transport  ourselves  there — ^to  make  an  effort  of  imagination,  in  order,  as  it 
were,  to  live  and  converse  with  its  men ;  it  is  not  enough  to  hear  the  rocital  of 
the  events,  it  is  necessary  to  witness  them,  to  become  one  of  the  spectators,  one 
of  the  actors,  if  possible ;  it  is  necessary  to  call  forth  generations  from  the 
comb,  wd  make  them  act  under  our  eyes.  I  shall  be  told  that  this  is  very  difii- 
colt.     I  grant  it;  but  it  is  necessary,  if  we  wish  that  our  knowledge  of  history 
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shcold  be  something  more  than  a  mere  notion  of  names  and  dates.  It  is  quite 
sore  that  we  do  not  know  an  individual  well,  unless  acquainted  with  his  ideas, 
character,  and  conduct.  It  is  the  same  with  a  society :  if  we  are  ignorant  by 
what  doctrines  it  was  guided,  what  was  its  manner  of  considering  and  feeling 
things,  we  shall  see  the  events  only  superficially — ^we  shall  know  the  words  of 
the  law,  but  we  shall  not  penetrate  its  spirit  or  genius;  when  contemplating  an 
institution,  we  shall  see  only  the  external  frame<work,  without  reaching  the 
mechanism,  or  guessing  the  moving  machinery.  If  we  attempt  to  avoid  these 
defects,  it  is  certain  that  the  study  of  history  becomes  the  most  difficult  of  all; 
but  this  knowledge  has  been  wanting  for  a  long  time.  The  secrets  of  man  and 
the  mysteries  of  society  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  important  subject  which 
can  be  proposed  to  the  human  mind,  and  the  most  arduous,  the  most  difficult, 
and  the  least  accessible  to  the  generality  of  intellects. 

The  individual  in  the  times  to  which  we  allude  was  not  the  individual  of 
to-day ;  his  ideas  were  very  different,  his  manner  of  seeing  and  feeling  was  not 
ours,  his  soul  was  of  quite  another  temper  from  our  own ;  what  is  inconceivable 
to  us,  was  perfectly  natural  to  men  of  those  times ;  they  took  pleasure  in  what 
is  now  repugnant  to  us. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Europe  had  already  experienced 
the  powerful  shock  of  the  Crusades;  the  sciences  began  to  germinate;  the  spirit 
of  commerce  was  in  some  degree  developed ;  the  taste  for  industry  made  itself 
felt ;  and  the  inclination  of  men  to  enter  into  communication  with  other  men, 
and  of  nations  to  mingle  with  other  nations,  was  every  day  extended  and  increased. 
The  feudal  system,  already  shaken,  was  about  to  fall  to  pieces ;  the  power  of  the 
commonalty  rapidly  increased;  the  spirit  of  enfranchisement  showed  itself 
everywhere ;  in  fine,  owing  to  the  almost  complete  abolition  of  slavery,  and  to 
the  change  effected  by  the  Crusades  in  the  condition  of  vassals  and  serfs,  Europe 
was  covered  with  a  numerous  population  who  knew  not  slavery,  and  who  bore 
with  difficulty  the  feudal  yoke.  Yet  this  population  was  still  far  from  possess- 
ing all  that  is  necessary  to  rise  to  the  rank  of  free  citizens.  Modem  democracy 
already  offered  itself  to  the  view,  with  its  great  advantages,  its  numerous  diffi-* 
culties,  its  immense  problems,  which  still  embarrass  and  disconcert  us,  after  so 
many  centuries  of  trial  and  experience.  The  lords  preserved  in  great  measure 
their  habits  of  barbarism  and  ferocity,  by  which  they  had  been  unfortunately 
distinguished  at  former  periods ;  the  royal  power  was  far  from  having  acquired 
that  force  and  prestige  necessary  for  ruling  such  opposite  elements,  and  to  raise 
itself  in  the  midst  of  society  as  a  symbol  of  respect  for  all  interests — a  centre  of 
reunion  for  all  forces,  and  a  sublime  personification  of  reason  and  justice. 

In  the  same  century,  wars  began  to  assume  a  character  more  popular,  and 
consequently  more  vast  and  important;  the  agitations  of  the  people  began  to 
wear  the  aspect  of  political  commotions.  Already  we  discover  something  more 
than  the  ambition  of  emperors  attempting  to  impose  their  yoke  on  Italy ;  we 
have  no  longer  petty  kings  who  contend  for  a  crown  or  a  province,  or  counts  or 
barons  who,  followed  by  their  serfs,  fight  with  each  other  or  with  the  neigh- 
boring municipalities,  covering  the  land  with  blood  and  rapine.  We  observe 
in  the  movements  of  that  period  something  more  important  and  alarming. 
Numerous  nations  arise  and  crowd  around  a  banner  on  which,  instead  of  the 
ensigns  of  a  baron  or  of  a  monarch,  appears  the  name  of  a  system  of  doctrines. 
No  doubt,  the  lords  take  part  in  the  struggle,  and  their  power  raises  them  still 
far  above  the  crowd  which  surrounds  and  follows  them ;  but  the  cause  in  ques- 
tion is  not  that  of  these  men ;  they  are  accounted  something  in  the  problems 
of  the  times ;  but  mankind  looks  beyond  the  horizon  of  castles.  This  agitation 
and  movement,  produced  by  the  appearance  of  new  religious  and  social  doc- 
trines, is  the  announcement  and  the  beginning  of  that  chain  of  revolutiona 

which  Europe  has  tc  undergo. 
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The  evil  did  not  consist  in  the  disposition  of  nations  to  carry  out  their  ideas, 
and  refuse  to  take  as  their  only  guide  the  interests  and  doctrines  of  a  few 
tyrants.  On  the  contrary,  this  was  a  great  step  gained  in  the  path  of  civiliza 
tion ;  men  thus  showed  that  they  felt  and  understood  their  own  dignity  better, 
that  they  took  a  more  extended  view,  and  had  a  better  understanding  of  thiii 
own  situation  and  interests.  This  progress  was  the  natural  result  of  the  higher 
flight  which  was  every  day  taken  by  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  Crusades 
had  greatly  contributed  to  this  new  movement 3  from  that  great  epoch  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  Europe  were  accustomed  no  longer  to  fight  for  the  possession 
of  a  small  territory,  or  to  gratify  private  ambition  or  revenge.  The  nations 
fought  in  support  of  a  principle  by  laboring  to  avenge  the  outrage  offered  to 
the  true  religion ;  in  a  word,  they  became  accustomed  to  be  moved,  to  contend, 
to  die,  for  an  idea  which,  far  from  being  limited  to  a  small  territory,  embraced 
heaven  and  earth.  Thus,  we  will  observe  in  passing,  that  the  popular  move- 
ment, thp  movement  in  ideas,  began  in  Spain  much  sooner  than  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  because  the  war  against  the  Moors  had  advanced  the  period  of  the 
Crusades  for  that  country.  The  evil,  I  repeat  it,  was  not  in  the  interest  which 
the  people  took  in  ideas,  but  in  the  imminent  danger  of  seeing  those  nations,  on 
account  of  their  rudeness  and  ignorance,  allow  themselves  to  be  abused  and 
deceived  by  the  first  fanatic  who  came.  At  a  moment  when  the  movement 
was  so  vast,  the  fate  of  Europe  depended  on  the  direction  which  was  about  to 
be  given  to  the  universal  activity  :  unless  I  am  deceived,  the  twelfth  and  thir« 
teenth  centuries  were  the  critical  epochs,  when,  in  the  face  of  great  probabilities 
on  both  sides,  there  was  decided  the  great  question  of  knowing  whether  Europe, 
in  its  twofold  social  and  political  relations,  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits 
of  Christianity;  or  permit  all  the  promise  of  a  better  future  to  be  lost  and 
annihilated. 

When  we  fix  our  eyes  on  this  period,  we  find,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  a 
certain  germ  and  index  of  the  greatest  disasters ;  the  most  horrible  doctrines 
arise  among  the  masses  who  begin  to  be  agitated ;  the  most  fearful  disorders  ^• 
signalize  the  first  step  of  these  nations  in  the  career  of  life.  Before  this,  wo 
have  discovered  only  kings  and  lords,  but  now  the  people  appear  on  the  scene. 
Thus  we  see  that  some  rays  of  light  and  heat  have  penetrated  this  shapeless 
mass.  At  this  sight  the  heart  is  dilated  and  encouraged,  presaging  the  new 
future  which  is  reserved  for  humanity.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  obser^r  is 
alarmed,  for  he  is  aware  that  this  heat  may  produce  excessive  fermentation, 
engender  corruption,  and  multiply  impure  insects  in  the  field  which  promises 
soon  to  become  an  enchanting  garden. 

The  extravagances  of  the  human  mind  at  this  time  appear  under  so  alarming 
an  aspect,  and  with  a  turbulence  of  character  so  fearful,  that  apprehensions 
apparently  the  most  exaggerated  are  supported  by  facts,  and  become  terrible 
probabilities.  Let  me  recall  some  of  those  facts  which  so  vividly  paint  the 
condition  of  minds  at  that  time ;  facts  which  besides  are  connected  with  the 
principal  point  which  we  are  examining.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, we  find  the  famous  Tanch^me,  or  Tanquelin,  teaching  the  maddest  theories 
and  committing  the  greatest  crimes;  yet  at  Antwerp,  in  Zealand,  in  the  coun* 
try  of  Utrecht,  and  in  many  other  towns  in  the  same  countries,  he  draws  after 
him  a  numerous  crowd.  This  wretched  man  advanced  that  he  was  more  worthy 
of  supreme  worship  than  Jesus  Christ  himself,  "for,''  said  he,  "if  Jesus  Christ 
had  received  the  Iloly  Spirit,  he  (Tanch^me)  had  received  the  plenitude  of  that 
Holy  Spirit."  He  added  that  the  whole  Church  was  comprised  in  his  own  person 
and  in  his  disciples.  The  pontificate,  episcopate,  and  priesthood  were,  accord- 
ing to  him,  mere  chimeras.  His  instructions  and  discourses  were  particularly 
addressed  to  women ;  the  result  of  his  doctrines  and  proceedings  was  the  most 
revolting  corruption.     Yet  the  fanaticism  which  was  excited  by  this  abominable 
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man  went  so  far  that  the  sick  eagerly  drank  the  water  in  which  he  had  bathed, 
believing  it  to  be  the  most  salutary  remedy  for  body  and  soul.  Women  thought 
themselves  happy  to  have  obtained  the  favors  of  the  monster;  mothers  consi- 
dered it  an  honor  for  their  daughters  to  be  selected  as  the  victims  of  his  profli- 
^cy^.and  husbands  were  offended  when  their  wives  were  not  stained  with  this 
disgrace.  Tanch^me,  knowing  all  the  ascendency  which  he  was  able  to  exert 
over  minds,  was  not  backward  in  making  use  of  the  fanaticism  of  his  followers; 
one  of  the  principal  virtues  with  which  he  labored  to  inspire  them  was  liberality 
m  favor  of  his  own  interest. 

One  day  when  he  was  surrounded  with  a  largo  concourse  of  people,  he  had  a 
-ncture  of  the  Virgin  brought  to  him ;  touching  it  with  his  sacrilegious  hand, 
le  said  that  he  took  the  Virgin  as  his  wife.  Then,  turning  toward  the  specta- 
tors, he  added,  that  as  he  had  contracted  marriage  with  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
x&  they  had  just  seen,  it  was  their  duty  to  make  the  wedding  presents.  He 
mmediately  placed  two  boxes,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  the 
picture,  to  receive  on  one  side  the  offerings  of  the  men,  and  on  the  other  those 
of  the  women ;  for  the  purpose  of  learning,  as  he  said,  which  of  the  two  sexes 
had  the  greater  affection  for  him.  This  artifice,  as  low  and  gross  as  it  was  sacri- 
legious, seemed  only  calculated  to  excite  the  indignation  of  those  who  were 
present ;  yet  the  results  corresponded  with  the  expectations  of  the  artful  im-  , 
postor.  The  women,  always  jealous  of  the  affection  of  Tanch^me,  surpassed  in 
liberality;  in  a  perfect  frenzy,  they  stripped  themselves  of  their  necklaces, 
golden  rings,  and  most  precious  jewels. 

When  he  felt  himself  strong  enough,  Tanch^me  did  not  content  himself  with 
preaching;  he  was  desirous  of  surrounding  himself  with  an  armed  troop,  in 
order  to  give  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  a  far  different  appearance  from  that 
<rf  an  apostle.  Three  thousand  men  accompanied  him  everywhere.  Surrounded 
by  this  respectable  escort,  clothed  in  magnificent  apparel,  and  preceded  by  his 
standard,  he  moved  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  king.  When  he  stopped  to  preach, 
the  three  thousand  satellites  stood  armed  around  him  with  drawn  swords.  It  is 
evident,  the  aggressive  character  of  the  heretical  sects  of  succeeding  ages  waa 
already  traced  out. 

Every  one  knows  how  numerous  were  the  partisans  of  Eon.  This  unhappy 
man  was  excited  by  hearing  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  words  :  "  Per  eum 
qui  judicaturus  est  vivos  et  mortuos:"  and  he  became  persuaded  and  he  as- 
serted, that  he  himself  was  the  judge  who  was  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead. 
We  are  also  aware  of  the  troubles  excited  by  the  seditious  speeches  of  Amauld 
bf  Brescia,  the  iconoclastic  fanaticism  of  Pierre  de  Bruis  and  Henri.  If  I  did 
not  fear  to  fatigue  the  attention  of  my  readers,  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  re- 
late here  the  most  revolting  scenes  which  represent  to  the  life  the  spirit  of  the 
sects  of  those  times,  and  the  unfortunate  predisposition  which  led  men's  minds 
to  novelty,  to  extravagant  spectacles,  and  I  know  not  what  fatal  giddiness, 
whereby  they  were  precipitated  into  the  most  strange  errors  and  the  most  de- 
plorable excesses.  At  all  events,  I  must  say  a  few  words  of  the  Cathari,  Vau- 
dois,  Paterins  of  Arras,  Albigenses,  and  poor  men  of  Lyons.  These  sects, 
besides  the  influence  which  they  had  on  the  times  of  which  we  speak  and  on  the 
later  events  of  European  history,  will  be  of  great  use  in  making  us  fathom 
more  deeply  the  question  now  before  us.  From  the  first  ages  of  the  Church, 
the  sect  of  the  Manichees  was  remarkable  for  errors  and  extravagances.  Under 
different  names,  with  more  or  less  of  followers,  and  with  doctrines  more  or  less 
various,  it  continued  from  age  to  age  until  the  eleventh  century,  when  it  excited 
disturbances  in  France.  From  that  time,  Heribert  and  Lisoy  acquired  an  un- 
happy celebrity  by  their  obstinacy  and  fanaticism.  In  the  time  of  St.  Bernard, 
the  sects  called  apostolical  were  distinguished  by  their  dislike  to  marriage; 
while,  on  the  other  hmd,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  basest  and  most  an- 
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bridled  lioentiousness.  Nevertheless,  all  these  irregularities  were  favorablj 
received  by  the  ignorance  or  the  corruption  of  the  people.  This  is  proved  bj 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  gained  the  masses  and  spread  like  a  pestilence 
wherevoi  they  appeared.  Besides  the  hypocrisy,  which  is  common  to  all  the 
sects,  that  of  the  Manichees  imagined  an  artifice  the  most  apt  to  seduce  rude 
and  ignorant  people :  they  appeared  with  the  most  rigid  austerity  and  the  most 
miserable  clothes.  Before  the  year  1181,  we  see  the  Manichees  bold  enough 
to  venture  out  of  their  conventicles  and  openly  teach  their  doctrines  in  the  light 
of  day.  They  associated  with  the  celebrated  bandits  called  CoftereaiiXy  and 
feared  not  to  commit  all  sorts  of  excesses,  as  they  had  seduced  some  knights  and 
had  secured  the  protection  of  some  seigneurs  of  the  country  of  Toulouse;  they 
succeeded  in  exciting  a  formidable  insurrection,  which  could  be  repressed  only 
by  force  of  arms.  Ah  eye-witness,  Stephen,  Abbot  of  St.  Genevieve,  at  that 
time  sent  to  Toulouse  by  the  king,  describes  to  us  in  a  few  words  the  acts  of 
violence  committed  by  these  sectaries :  ''I  have  seen  on  all  sides,"  he  says, 
"  churches  burnt  and  ruined  to  their  foundations :  I  have  seen  the  dwellings  of 
men  changed  into  the  dens  of  beasts." 

About  the  same  time,  the  Yaudois,  or  poor  men  of  Lyons,  became  famous. 
This  last  name  was  given  to  them  on  account  of  their  extreme  poverty,  their 
contempt  for  all  riches,  and  the  rags  with  which  they  were  covered.  Their 
shoes  also  gave  them  the  name  of  Sabatathes.  They  were  perverse  imitators  of 
another  kind  of  poor,  celebrated  at  that  time,  a^d  who  were  distinguished  by 
their  virtues,  and  particularly  by  their  spirit  of  humility  and  disinterestedness. 
These  latter,  who  formed  a  kind  of  association,  comprising  priests  and  laymen, 
attracted  the  respect  and  esteem  of  real  Christians,  and  obtained  the  Pope's 
permission  to  teach  publicly.  The  disciples  showed  a  profound  contempt  for 
Church  authority;  they  afterwards  entertained  monstrous  errors,  and  in  the  end 
became  a  sect  in  opposition  to  religion,  injurious  to  good  morals,  and  incompati- 
ble with  public  tranquillity. 

These  errors,  which  were  the  germs  of  so  many  calamities  and  troubles,  could 
not  be  extirpated ;  with  time  they  became  more  and  more  rooted  in  various 
countries,  and  the  progress  of  things  was  so  fatal,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  period  of  short-lived  seditions  and  isolated  troubles  was  already 
long  gone  by,  the  errors  had  already  spread  on  a  large  scale,  ajid  appeared  with 
formidable  resources  for  the  contest.  Already  the  south  of  France,  agitated  by 
civil  discord,  and  precipitated  into  a  fearful  war,  was  in  a  state  of  terrible  conflict. 
In  the  political  organization  of  that  time,  the  throne  had  not  strength  enough 
to  exercise  a  controlling  power,  the  lords  had  still  the  means  of  resisting  kings 
and  doing  violence  to  the  people.  When  a  spirit  of  disobedience,  agitation, 
and  movement  is  spread  throughout  the  masses,  there  is  only  one  means  of 
restraining  them,  that  of  religion ;  and  this  very  ascendency  of  religious  ideas 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  wicked  and  the  fanatical ;  and  to  mislead  the 
multitude  they  availed  themselves  of  violent  declamation,  where  religion  and 
politics  formed  a  confused  mixture,  and  where  the  spirit  of  austerity  and  disin- 
terestedness was  the  subject  of  hj^pocritical  affectation.  The  new  errors  were 
no  longer  confined  to  subtile  attacks  on  particular  dogmas,  they  assailed  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  religion,  penetrated  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  family,  on  the 
one  side  condemning  marriage,  and  on  the  other  promoting  infamous  abomina- 
tions :  in  fine,  the  evil  was  not  limited  to  countries  which  by  a  tardy  and  in- 
complete initiation  into  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  for  any  other  reason, 
had  not  fully  participated  in  the  European  movement.  Tlie  arena  principally 
chosen  was  the  south ;  that  is,  the  country  where  the  human  mind  was  deve- 
loped in  the  most  prompt  and  lively  manner. 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  concourse  of  unfortunate  circumstances,  all  attesteil 
and  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  history,  was  not  the  future  of  Europe  very  dark 
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■Dii  tempestoons  ?  Ideas  and  inanii«ra  were  in  imminent  danger  of  taking  a 
wrong  direction ;  the  bands  of  authority,  the  ties  of  family,  seemed  ready  to 
break  asnnder ;  the  nations  might  be  led  away  by  fanaticism  or  superstition ; 
Europe  was  in  danger  of  being  replunged  into  the  chaos  whence  it  had  emerged 
with  so  much  difficulty.  At  that  time  the  Orescent  shone  in  Spain,  it  reigned 
in  Africa,  it  triumphed  in  Asia.  Was  Europe  at  such  a  moment  to  lose  her 
religious  unity,  and*  see  new  errors  penetrate  eveiywhere,  sowing  schism  in  all 
conn  tries,  and  with  it  discord  and  war  ?  Were  all  the  elements  of  civilization 
and  refinement  created  by  Christianity  to  be  dispersed  and  stricken  with  sterility 
for  ever  ?  Were  the  great  nations  formed  under  the  influence  of  Catholicity, 
the  laws  and  institutions  impregnated  with  that  divine  religion,  to  be  corrupted, 
falsified,  and  destroyed  by  changes  in  the  ancient  faith  ?  In  fine,  was  the  course 
of  European  civilization  to  be  violently  diverted,' and  were  the  nations  who  were 
already  advancing  towards  a  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  glorious  future,  to  be 
condemned  to  see  their  most  flattering  hopes  dissipated  in  a  moment,  and  mise- 
rably to  retrograde  towards  barbarism  ?  Such  was  then  the  vast  problem  placed 
before  society;  and  I  fear  not  to  assert  that  the  religious  movement  which  at 
that  time  displayed  itself  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  and  the  new  religious 
institutions,  so  inconsiderately  accused  of  folly  and  extravagance,  were  a  power- 
ful means  employed  by  Providence  to  save  religion  and  society.  If  the  illus- 
trious Spaniard,  St.  Dominic  de  Guzman,  and  the  wonderful  man  of  Assisi,  did 
not  occupy  a  place  on  our  altars,  there  to  receive  the  veneration  of  the  faithful 
for  their  eminent  sanctity,  they  would  deserve  to  have  statues  raised  to  them  by 
the  gratitude  of  society  and  humanity.  But  what  I  are  our  words  an  object  of 
Bcandal  to  you,  who  have  only  read  and  considered  history  through  the  deceit- 
ful medium  of  Protestant  and  philosophical  prejudices  ?  Tell  us,  then,  ^hat 
you  find  reprehensible  in  these  men,  whose  establishments  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  your  endless  diatribes,  as  if  they  had  been  the  greatest  calamities  of  the 
human  race  f  Their  doctrines  are  those  of  the  Gospel ;  they  are  the  same  doc- 
trines, to  the  loftiness  and  sanctity  whereof  you  have  been  compelled  to  render 
Bolemn  homage,  and  their  lives  are  pure,  holy,  heroic,  and  conformable  in  every 
thing  to  their  teachings.  Ask  them  what  is  the  object  they  have  in  view ;  that 
of  preaching  the  Catholic  truth  to  all  men,  they  will  tell  you ;  of  making  every 
effort,  of  exerting  every  energy  to  destroy  error  and  reform  morals;  of  in- 
spiring nations  with  the  respect  which  is  due  to  all  legitimate  authorities,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical.  That  is  to  say,  you  will  find  among  them  a  firm  resolution 
to  devote  their  lives  to  remedy  the  evils  of  Church  and  State. 

They  do  not  content  themselves  with  barren  wishes;  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  a  few  discourses  and  transitory  efforts ;  they  do  not  confine  their  plans  to 
their  mere  personal  sphere,  but,  extending  their  views  to  all  countries  and 
future  times,  they  found  institutions  i?hereof  the  members  may  spread  them- 
selves over  the  whole  surface  of  the  world,  and  transmit  to  future  generations 
the  apostolical  spirit  which  has  inspired  them  with  their  grand  ideas.  The 
poverty  to  which  they  condemn  themselves  is  extreme ;  the  dress  they  wear  is 
rude  and  miserable;  but  do  you  not  see  the  profound  reasons  for  this  conduct? 
Kemember  that  they  propose  to  renew  the  gospel  spirit,  so  much  forgotten  in 
their  time ;  that  they  frequently  happen  to  meet  face  to  face  the  emissaries  of 
the  corrupt  sects,  who,  endeavoring  to  imitate  Christian  humility,  and  affecting 
an  absolute  disinterestedness,  make  a  parade  of  presenting  themselves  in  public 
in  the  garb  of  beggars ;  remember,  in  fine,  that  they  go  to  preach  to  semi-bar- 
barous nations,  and  that  to  preserve  them  from  the  giddiness  of  error  which  has 
begun  to  take  possession  of  their  heads,  words  are  not  enough,  even  aceompa- 
panied  by  a  regular  and  uniform  conduct ;  extraordinary  examples,  a  mode  of 

life  which  bears  with  it  the  most  powerful  edification,  and  sanctity  clothed 
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with  an  exterior  adapted  to  make  a  lively  impression  on  the  imiiginatiop,  an 

required. 

The  number  of  the  new  religious  is  very  considerable ;  they  increase  without 
measure  in  all  the  countries  where  they  are  established;  they  are  found,  not 
only  in  the  country  and  in  the  hamlets,  but  they  penetrate  into  the  midst  of  the 
most  populous  cities.  Observe,  that  Europe  is  no  longer  composed  of  a  coUeo- 
tioD  of  small  towns  and  wretched  cottages  erected  round  feudal  castles,  and 
humbly  obedient  to  the  authority  or  the  influence  oft  a  proud  baron ;  £urope 
no  longer  consists  of  villages  grouped  round  rich  abbeys,  listening  with  docility 
to  the  instructions  of  the  monks,  and  receiving  with  gratitude  the  benefits  con- 
ferred on  them.  A  great  number  of  vassals  have  already  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  their  lords ;  powerful  municipalities  arise  on  all  sides,  and  in  their  presence 
the  feudal  system  is  frequently  compelled  to  humble  itself  in  alarm.  Towns 
become  every  day  more  populous — every  day,  from  the  effects  of  the  emancipa- 
tion which  takes  place  in  the  country,  they  receive  new  families.  Reviving 
industry  and  commerce  display  new  means  of  subsistence,  and  excite  an  increase 
of  population.  It  results  from  all  this  that  religion  and  morality  must  act  upon 
the  nations  of  Europe  on  a  larger  scale ;  more  general  means,  issuing  fnMn  a 
common  centre,  and  freed  from  ordinary  fetters,  are  necessary  to  satisfy  the  new 
necessities  of  the  time.  Such  are  the  religious  institutions  of  the  time  of  which 
we  speak ;  this  is  the  explanation  of  their  astonishing  number,  of  their  nume- 
rous privileges,  and  of  that  remarkable  regulation  which  places  them  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Pope. 

Even  the  character  which  marked  these  institutions — a  character  in  some  de- 
cree democratic,  not  only  because  men  of  all  classes  are  there  united,  but  also 
because  of  the  special  organization  of  their  government— was  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  give  efficacy  to  their  influence  over  a  democracy,  fierce,  turbulent,  and 
proud  of  its  recent  liberty,  and  consequently  little  disposed  to  sympathise  with 
any  thing  which  might  have  been  presented  to  it  under  aristocratic  or  exclusive 
forms.  This  democracy  found  in  these  new  religious  institutions  a  certain  ana« 
logy  with  its  own  existence  and  origin.  These  men  come  from  the  people,  they 
live  in  constant  communication  with  them,  and,  like  them,  they  are  poor  and 
meanly  clad ;  and  as  the  people  have  their  assemblies  where  they  choose  their 
municipal  officers  and  bailiffs,  so  do  the  religious  hold  their  chapters,  where 
they  name  their  priors  and  provincials.  They  are  not  anchorites  living  in  remote 
deserts,  nor  monks  sheltered  in  rich  abbeys,  nor  clergy  whose  functions  and 
duties  are  confined  to  any  particular  country.  They  are  men  without  fixed 
abodes,  and  who  are  found  sometimes  in  populous  cities  and  sometimes  in  mise- 
rable hamlets — ^to-day  in  the  midst  of  the  old  continent,  to-morrow  on  a  vessel 
which  bears  them  to  perilous  missions- in  the  remotest  countries  of  the  globe; 
sometimes  they  are  seen  in  the  palaces  of  kings,  enlightening  their  councils,  and 
taking  part  in  the  highest  affairs  of  state ;  sometimes  in  the  dwellings  of  obscure 
families,  consoling  them  in  misfortune,  making  up  their  quarrels,  and  giving 
them  advice  on  their  domestic  affairs.     These  same  men,  who  are  covered  with 

flory  in  the  chairs  of  the  universities,  teach  catechism  to  children  in  the  hnm- 
lest  boroughs ;  illustrious  orators  who  have  preached  in  courts,  before  kings 
and  great  men,  go  to  explain  the  Gospel  in  obscure  villages.  The  people  find 
them  everywhere,  meet  them  at  every  step,  in  joy  and  in  sorrow ;  these  men 
are  constantly  ready  to  take  part  in  the  hiappy  festivities  of  a  baptism  which 
fills  the  house  with  joy,  or  to  lament  a  misfortune  which  has  just  covered  it  with 
mourning. 

We  can  imagine  without  difficulty  the  force  and  ascendency  of  such  institu- 
tions. This  influence  on  the  minds  of  nations  must  have  been  incalculable; 
the  new  sects  which  tended  to  mislead  the  multitude  by  their  pestilential  doc- 
trines, found  themselves  face  to  face  with  an  adversary  who  completely  oon- 
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qnenid  them.  They  wished  to  seduce  the  simple  by  the  ostentation  of  great 
austerity  and  wonderful  disinterestedness ;  they  desired  to  deceive  the  imagi na- 
tion, by  striking  it  with  the  sight  of  exterior  mortification,  of  poor  and  mean 
clothing.  The  new  institutions  united  these  qualities  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner. Thus  the  true  doctrine  had  the  same  attributes  which  error  had  assumed. 
From  among  the  classes  of  the  people  there  come  forth  violent  declaimers,  who 
captiyate  the  attention  and  take  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  multitude  by 
fiery  eloquence.  In  all  parts  of  Europe  we  meet  with  burning  orators,  pleading 
the  cause  of  truth,  who,  well  versed  in  the  passions,  ideas,  and  tastes  of  the 
multitude,  know  how  to  interest,  move,  and  direct  them,  making  use,  in  de- 
fence of  religion,  of  what  others  attempt  to  avail  themselves  of  in  attacking 
her.  They  are  found  wheresoever  they  are  wanted  to  combat  the  efforts  oi 
sects.  Free  from  all  worldly  ties,  and  belonging  to  no  particular  church,  pro- 
vince, or  kingdom,  they  have  all  the  means  of  passing  rapidly  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  are  found  at  the  proper  time  wherever  their  presence  is  urgently 
required. 

The  strength  of  association,  known  to  the  sectaries,  and  used  by  them  with 
so  much  success,  is  found  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  these  new  religious  institu- 
tions. The  individual  has  no  will  of  his  own :  a  vow  of  perpetual  obedience 
has  placed  him  at  the  disposal  of  another's  will ;  and  this  latter  is  in  his  turn 
subject  to  a  third ;  thus  there  is  formed  a  chain,  whereof  the  first  link  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pope  j  the  strength  of  association,  and  that  of  unity,  are  thus 
united  in  authority.  There  is  all  the  motion,  all  the  warmth  of  a  democracy; 
all  the  vigor,  all  the  promptitude  of  monarchy. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  institutions  were  a  powerful  support  to  the  authority 
of  the  Popes ;  this  is  certain :  we  may  even  add,  that  if  these  institutions  had 
not  existed,  the  fatal  schism  of  Luther  would  perhaps  have  taken  place  centu- 
ries earlier.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  allow  that  the  establishment  of 
them  was  not  due  to  projects  of  the  papacy ;  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  did  not  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  them;  isolated  individuals,  guided  by  superior  inspiration, 
formed  the  design,  traced  out  the  plan,  and  submitting  that  plan  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Holy  See,  asked  for  authority  to  realize  their  enterprise.  Civil 
institutions,  intended  to  consolidate  and  aggrandize  the  power  of  kings,  emanate 
sometimes  from  monarchs  themselves,  sometimes  from  some  of  their  ministers, 
who,  identifying  themselves  with  their  views  and  interests,  have  formed  and 
executed  the  idea  of  the  throne.  It  is  not  thus  with  the  power  of  the  Popes ; 
the  support  of  new  institutions  contributes  to  sustain  that  power  against  the 
attacks  of  dissenting  sects ;  but  the  idea  of  founding  the  institutions  themselves 
comes  neither  from  the  Popes  nor  their  ministers.  Unknown  men  suddenly 
arise  among  the  people;  nothing  which  has  taken  place  affords  reason  to  suspect 
them  of  having  any  previous  understanding  with  Rome ;  their  entire  lives  attest 
that  they  have  acted  by  virtue  of  inspiration,  communicated  to  themselves,  an 
inspiration  which  does  not  allow  them  any  repose,  until  they  have  executed 
what  was  prescribed  to  them.  There  are  not,  there  oannot  be,  any  private  de- 
signs of  Rome ;  ambition  has  no  shai^.  From  this,  all  sensible  men  should 
draw  one  of  these  two  oonsequenoes :  either  the  appearance  of  these  new  insti- 
tutions was  the  work  of  God,  who  was  desirous  of  saving  His  Church  by  sus- 
taining her  against  new  attacks,  and  protecting  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff; or.  Catholicity  herself  contained  within  her  breast  a  saving  instinct  which 
led  her  to  create  these  institutions,  which  were  required  to  enable  her  to  come 
triumphant  out  of  the  fearful  crisis  in  which  she  was  engaged.  To  Catholio8| 
these  two  propositions  are  identical :  in  both  we  see  only  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise,  ^^Qn  this  rock  ItoiU  Imild  my  Churchy  and  the  gates  ofheU  shall  never 
prevail  against  her,'*  Philosophers  who  do  not  regard  things  by  the  light  of 
£uth,  in  order  to  explain  this  phenomenon^  may  make  use  of  what  terms  they 
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please ;  bat  they  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  tbat  wonderful  wisdom  and 
the  highest  degree  of  foresight  appear  at  the  bottom  of  these  facts.  If  they 
persist  in  not  acknowledging  the  finger  of  God,  and  in  seeing  in  the  course  of 
events  only  the  fruit  of  well-concerted  plans,  or  the  result  of  organization  com- 
bined with  art,  at  least  they  cannot  refuse  a  sort  of  homage  to  these  plans  and 
that  organization.  Indeed,  as  they  confess  that  the  power  of  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
considered  in  relations  merely  philosophical,  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the 
powers  which  have  appeared  on  earth,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  society  called 
the  Catholic  Church  shows  in  her  conduct,  in  the  spirit  of  life  which  animates 
her,  and  in  the  instinct  which  makes  her  resist  her  greatest  enemies,  the  most 
incomprehensible  combination  of  phenomena  which  have  ever  been  witnessed  in 
society  ?  It  is  of  little  importance  to  the  truth^  whether  you  call  this  instinct, 
mystery,  spirit,  or  whatever  name  you  please.  Catholicity  defies  all  societies, 
all  sects,  and  all  schools,  to  realize  what  she  has  realized,  to  triumph  over  what 
she  has  triumphed  over,  and  to  pass  through,  without  perishing,  the  crises 
through  which  she  has  passed.  A  few  examples,  where  the  work  of  God  was 
more  or  less  imitated,  may  be  alleged  against  us ;  but  the  magicians  of  Egypt, 
placed  in  the  presence  of  Moses,  came  to  an  end  of  their  artifices ;  the  envoy  of 
God  performed  wonders  which  they  could  not }  and  they  were  compelled  to  ex- 
claim, ^^  The  finger  of  God  i$  here — the  finger  of  God  is  here  V* 


CHAPTER  XUV. 

THE  RELiaiOUS  ORDERS  FOR  THE  REDEMPTION  OF  OAFTIYES. 

When  viewing  the  religious  institutions  produced  by  the  Church  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  we  did  not  pause  to  consider  one  among  them,  which,  to  the 
merit  of  participating  in  the  glory  of  the  others,  adds  a  peculiar  character  of 
beauty  and  sublimity,  and  which  is  inexpressibly  worthy  of  our  attention :  I 
speak  of  that  institution,  the  object  of  which  was  to  redeem  captives  from  the 
hands  of  the  Infidels.  If  I  make  use  of  this  general  designation,  it  is  because 
I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  a  particular  examination  of  the  various  branches 
which  compose  it.  I  consider  the  unity  of  the  object,  and,  on  account  of  that 
unity,  I  attribute  unity  to  the  institution  itself.  Thanks  to  the  happy  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  its  foundation,  we 
can  now  scarcely  estimate  the  institution  at  its  just  value,  and  appreciate  in  a 

E roper  manner  the  beneficent  influence  and  the  holy  enthusiif  m  which  it  must 
ave  produced  in  all  Christian  countries. 

In  consequence  of  the  long  wars  with  the  Infidels,  a  very  great  number  <rf 
the  faithful  groaned  in  fetters,  deprived  of  their  liberty  and  country,  and  often 
in  danger  of  apostatizing  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  The  Moors  still  occu- 
pied a  considerable  part  of  Spain ;  they  reigned  exclusively  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  and  proudly  triumphed  in  the  East,  where  the  Crusaders  had  been  van- 
quished. The  Infidels  thus  held  the  south  of  Europe  closely  confined,  and  were 
constantly  able  to  seize  favorable  moments,  and  procure  multitudes  of  Christiaa 
slaves.  The  revolutions  and  disorders  of  those  times  continually  offered  favorv 
ble  opportunities ;  both  hatred  and  cupidity  urged  them  to  gratUy  their  revenge 
on  the  Christians  taken  unawares.  We  may  be  sure  that  this  was  one  of  the 
severest  scourges  which  the  human  race  had  to  endure  at  that  time  in  Enrope. 
If  the  word  charity  was  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  name,  if  the  nations 
of  Europe  were  not  to  allow  their  bonds  of  fraternity  and  the  ties  which  oonneeted 
their  common  interests  to  be  destroyed,  there  was  an  urgent  necessity  for  them 
to  come  to  an  understanding,  in  oraer  to  remedy  this  evil.  The  veteran  who, 
instead  of  a  reward  for  his  long  services  to  religion  and  his  oonntry,  had  found 
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ilaTerj  in  tho  depths  of  a  dungeon ;  the  merchant  who,  ploughing  the  seas  to 
carry  provisions  to  the  Christian  armies,  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  an  impla- 
cable enemj,  and  paid  by  heavy  chains  for  the  boldness  of  his  enterprise ;  the 
timid  virgin  who,  playing  upon  the  sea-shore,  had  been  perfidiously  carried 
away  by  the  merciless  pirates,  like  a  dove  borne  away  by  a  hawk  : — ^all  these 
unfortunate  beings  had  undoubtedly  some  right  to  be  looked  at  with  compassion 
by  their  brethren  in  Europe,  and  to  have  an  effort  made  to  restore  them  to 
hberty. 

How  shall  this  charitable  end  be  attained?  Can  means  be  employed  to 
accomplish  an  enterprise  which  cannot  be  confided  either  to  force  or  stratagem  f 
Nothing  is  more  fertile  in  resources  than  Catholicity.  Whatever  may  l^  tho 
necessity  which  presents  itself,  she  immediately  finds  proper  means  of  succor 
and  remedy,  if  allowed  to  act  with  freedom.  The  remonstrances  and  negotia- 
tions of  Christian  princes  could  obtain  nothing  in  favor  of  the  captives ;  new 
wars  undertaken  for  this  purpose  only  served  to  increase  the  public  calamities — 
they  deteriorated  the  lot  of  those  who  groaned  in  slavery,  and  perhaps  increased 
their  number,  by  sending  them  fresh  companions  in  misfortune;  pecuniary 
means,  without  a  central  point  of  action  and  direction,  produced  but  little  fruity 
and  were  lost  in  the  hands  of  agents.  What  resource,  then,  does  there  remain  f 
The  powerful  resource  which  is  always  found  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion— the  secret  whereby  she  accomplishes  her  greatest  enterprises,  viz.  charity. 

But  how  ought  this  charity  to  act  f  In  the  same  way  as  all  the  virtues  of 
Catholicity.  This  divine  religion,  which  has  come  down  from  the  loftiest  regionsi 
and  constantly  raises  the  human  mind  to  sublime  meditations,  presents  at  the 
same  time  a  singular  characteristic,  whereby  she  is  distinguished  from  all  the 
schools  and  sects  who  have  attempted  to  imitate  her.  In  spite  of  the  spirit  of 
abstraction,  if  I  may  so  speak,  which  holds  her  continually  detached  from  earthly 
things,  she  has  nothing  vague,  unsubstantial,  or  merely  theoretical.  With  her, 
all  is  speculative  and  practical,  sublime  and  simple;  she  adapts  and  aocom* 
modates  herself  to  all  that  is  compatible  with  the  truth  of  her  dogmas  and  the 
severity  of  her  maxims.  While  her  eyes  are  fixed  on  heaven,  she  forgets  not 
that  she  is  on  earth,  and  that  she  has  to  deal  with  mortal  men,  subject  to  miseries 
and  calamities.  With  one  hand  she  shows  them  eternity,  with  the  other  she 
succors  their  misfortunes,  solaces  their  pains,  and  dries  up  their  tears.  She 
does  not  content  herself  with  barren  words;  the  love  of  our  neighbor  is  to  her 
nothing,  if  that  love  does  not  manifest  itself  in  giving  bread  to  him  w|^o  is 
hungry,  drink  to  him  who  is  thirsty ;  in  clothing  the  naked,  consoling  the 
afflicted,  visiting  the  sick,  solacing  the  prisoner,  and  redeeming  the  captive.  To 
make  use  of  an  expression  of  this  age,  I  will  say  that  religion  is  eminently 
positive.  Wherefore  she  labors  to  realize  her  ideas  by  means  of  beneficent  and 
fruitful  institutions,  thereby  distinguishing  herself  from  human  philosophy,  the 
pompous  language  and  gigantic  projects  of  which  form  so  miserable  a  contrast 
with  the  littleness  and  nothingness  of  its  works.  Religion  speaks  little,  but  «he. 
meditates  and  executes  as  the  worthy  daughter  of  that  infinite  Being  wh0|, 
although  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  an  ocean  of  light,  His  own  essence 
and  His  impenetrable  nature,  has  not  the  less  created  the  universe  the  object  of 
our  admiration,  and  ceases  not  to  preserve  it  with  ineffable  goodness,  whilQ> 
governing  it  with  incomprehensible  wisdom. 

It  was  necessary  to  go  to  the  succor  of  the  unhappy  captives;  assuredly^ 
therefore,  we  should  applaud  the  idea  of  a  vast  association,  which,  extending 
over  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  placing  itself  in  connection  with  all  tho 
Christians  who  would  give  alms  in  fSeivor  of  so  holy  a  work,  wouhi  have  in  ita 
service  a  certain  number  of  individuals  always  ready  to  traverse  tho  seas,  and 
resolved  to  brave  slavery  and  death  for  the  redemption  of  their  brethren.  Numo- 
rous  means  would  be  thus  combined,  and  the  good  employment  of  the  funds 
S8  w2 
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would  be  secured.  There  was  a  certainty  that  the  negotiations  for  the  redemptioB 
of  captives  would  be  conducted  by  men  of  zeal  and  experience ;  in  a  word,  such 
an  association  would  completely  fulfil  its  object ;  and  when  it  was  established, 
the  Christians  might  hope  for  the  most  prompt  and  efficacious  succor.  Now, 
this  was  precisely  the  idea  realized  in  the  foundation  of  the  religious  orders  for 
the  redemption  of  captives. 

The  religious  who  embraced  these  orders  bound  themselves  by  vow  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  work  of  charity.  Free  from  the  embarrassments  of 
family  relations  and  worldly  interests,  they  could  devote  themselves  to  their 
task  with  all  the  ardor  of  their  zeal.  Long  voyages,  the  perils  of  the  sea,  the 
danger  of  unhealthy  climates,  or  the  ferocity  of  the  Infidels — ^nothing  stoppwi 
them.  In  their  dress,  in  the  prayers  of  their  institution,  they  found  a  constant 
remembrance  of  the  vow  which  they  had  taken  in  the  Divine  presence.  Neither 
repose,  comfort,  nor  even  their  very  lives,  any  longer  belong  to  them ;  all  are 
become  the  property  of  the  unhappy  captives,  who  groan  in  the  dungeons  or 
wear  heavy  chains  in  presence  of  their  masters,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  families  of  the  unhappy  victims,  fixing  their  eyes  on  the  reli- 
gious, required  of  him  the  accomplishment  of  his  promise ;  their  groans  and 
lamentations  continually  urge  him  to  find  means,  and  to  expose  his  life,  if 
necessary,  to  restore  the  father  to  the  son,  the  son  to  the  father,  the  husband  to 
the  wife,  the  innocent  young  girl  to  her  desolate  mother. 

From  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  we  see  great  zeal  displayed  for  the 
redemption  of  captives,  which  has  always  been  preserved,  and  the  inspiration 
of  which  from  that  time  has  called  forth  the  greatest  sacrifices.  The  seventeenth 
chapter  of  this  work',  and  the  notes  attached  to  it,  have  incontestably  proved 
this  truth ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  stay  to  confirm  it  here.  Yet 
I  will  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  observing  that  the  Church,  in  the  present 
case,  as  in  all  circumstances,  has  adopted  her  constant  rule,  viz.  to  realize  her 
ideas  by  means  of  institutions.  If  you  observe  her  conduct  attentively,  you 
will  find  that  she  begins  by  teaching  and  highly  extolling  a  virtue ;  then  8he 
mildly  persuades  men  to  put  it  in  practice;  the  practice  extends  and  gains 
strength,  and  what  was  merely  a  good  work  becomes  for  some  a  work  of  obliga- 
tion 3  what  was  a  simple  wise  act  is  converted  into  a  strict  duty  for  some  select 
men.  At  all  times  has  the  Church  been  engaged  in  the  redemption  of  captives; 
at  all  times  some  Christians  of  heroic  charity  have  stripped  themselves  of  their 
property,  of  their  liberty,  to  accomplish  this  work  of  mercy;  but  this  care  was 
still  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  faithful,  and  no  bodies  of  men  existed  to 
represent  this  charitable  idea.  New  necessities  arise ;  the  ordinary  means  do 
not  suffice ;  it  is  necessary  that  aid  should  be  collected  with  promptitude,  and 
employed  with  discernment ;  charity,  as  it  were,  requires  an  arm  always  ready 
to  execute  her  orders:  a  permanent  institution  becomes  necessary ;  the  institu- 
tion  appean,  and  the  want  is  satisfied. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  see  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  in  the  work  of 
religion,  that  we  scarcely  observe  the  greatest  prodigies  there,  in  the  same  way 
as,  while  profiting  by  the  benefits  of  nature,  we  look  upon  her  most  wonderfnd 
works  and  productions  with  an  eye  of  indifiPerence.  The  different  religious 
institutions  which,  under  various  forms,  have  appeared  since  the  beginning  d 
Christianity,  are  worthy  of  exciting  in  the  highest  degree  the  astonishment  of 
ihe  philosopher  and  the  Christian ;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  be  possible  to  find  in 
the  whole  history  of  these  institutions  any  thing  more  beautiful,  interesting,  and 
touching,  than  the  picture  of  the  orders  for  the  redemption  of  captives.  Does 
there  exist  a  more  admirable  symbol  of  religion  protecting  the  unfortunate  f 
Which  is  the  most  sublime  emblem  of  the  redemption  consummated  on  Calvair 
and  extending  itself  to  earthly  captivity  ?  Is  it  not  the  celebrated  vision  which 
preceded  the  establishment  of  the  holy  institates  of  Meroy  and  the  Trinity  f 
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Some  will  say  that  these  apparitions  were  only  chimeras  and  mere  illusions  * 
Happy  are  those  illusions,  we  will  reply,  which  produce  the  consolation  of  the 
human  race !  However  this  may  be,  we  will  here  recall  these  visions,  braving, 
if  necessary,  the  smiles  of  the  incredulous.  If  they  have  preserved  in  their 
hearts  any  generous  feelings,  they  will  be  compelled  to  allow  that  if  these 
visions  appear  to  them  devoid  of  all  historical  truth,  there  is  at  least  in  the 
suhlime  sacrifice  which  is  made  by  the  man  who  devotes  himself  to  slavery  for 
the  ransom  of  his  brethren,  a  lofty  poetry,  a  sincere  love  of  the  human  race, 
an  ardent  desire  to  succor  them,  and  an  heroic  disinterestedness. 

A  doctor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  known  by  his  virtues  and  his  wisdom, 
had  just  been  raised  to  the  priesthood,  and  celebrated  for  the  first  time  the 
holy  sacrifice  of  the  altar.  In  consideration  of  these  exalted  favors  of  the  Most 
High,  he  redoubles  his  ardor,  he  excites  his  faith,  and  endeavors  to  offer  to  the 
Lamb  without  spot,  with  all  the  recollection,  purity,  and  fervor  of  which  he  is 
capable,  his  heart  inundated  with  favors  and  infiamed  by  charity.  He  knows 
not  how  to  manifest  to  God  his  profound  gratitude  for  so  great  a  benefit;  his 
lively  desire  is  to  be  able  to  prove  to  Him  in  some  way  his  gratitude  and  his 
love.  He  who  had  said,  "  What  you  have  done  to  one  of  my  little  children 
you  have  done  to  myself,"  immediately  showed  him  a  way  to  exhibit  the  fire 
of  his  charity.  The  vision  begins :  the  priest  sees  an  angel  whose  dress  is 
white  as  snow  and  as  brilliant  as  light ;  the  angel  wears  on  his  breast  a  red  and 
blue  cross;  at  his  sides  are  two  captives,  the  one  a  Christian,  the  other  a  Moor; 
he  places  his  hands  over  the  heads  of  each.  At  this  sight,  the  priest,  ravished 
into  ecstasy,  understands  that  God  calls  him  to  the  holy  work  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  captives;  but  before  going  any  further,  he  retires  into  solitude,  and 
devotes  himself  for  three  years  to  prayer  and  penance,  humbly  begging  of  the 
Lord  that  He  would  make  known  to  him  His  sovereign  will.  In  the  desert  he 
met  with  a  pious  hermit ;  the  two  solitaries  aid  each  other  by  their  prayers  and 
examples.  One  day,  when  they  were  absorbed  in  pious  communication  by  the 
side  of  a  fountain,  a  stag  suddenly  appears  to  them  bearing  on  his  horns  the 
mysterious  cross  of  two  colors.  The  priest  relates  to  his  astonished  companion 
the  firet  vision  which  he  has  had ;  both  redouble  their  prayers  and  penances ; 
both  receive  the  celestial  admonition  for  the  third  time.  Then,  unwilling  any 
longer  to  defer  the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  pleasure,  they  hasten  to 
Rome,  and  -ask  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  his  counsels  and  permission.  The 
Pope,  who  at  the  same  time  had  had  a  similar  vision,  joyfully  accedes  to  the 
request  of  the  two  pious  solitaries ;  the  order  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  for  the 
Redemption  of  Captives  is  thus  established.  The  priest  was  called  John  of 
Mutha ;  the  hermit,  Felix  of  Valois.  They  apply  with  ardent  zeal  to  their  work 
of  charity ;  after  having  dried  up  the  tears  of  numbers  of  unhappy  beings,  they 
now  receive  in  heaven  the  reward  of  their  labors.  The  Church,  wishing  to  cele- 
brate their  memories,  has  placed  them  on  her  altars. 

The  foundation  of  the  order  of  Mercy  had  a  similar  origin.  St.  Peter 
Nolasco,  having  spent  all  he  possessed  in  the  redemption  of  captives,  had  sought 
in  vain  for  new  resources  to  continue  his  pious  undertaking.  He  had  set  him- 
self to  pray,  in  order  to  strengthen  himself  in  his  holv  resolution  of  selling  hia 
own  liberty,  or  remaining  himself  a  captive  in  the  place  of  some  of  his 
brethren.  During  his  prayer  the  Blessed  Virgin  appeared  to  him ;  she  gave 
him  to  understand  how  pleasing  the  foundation  of  an  order  for  the  redemption 
of  captives  would  be  to  herself  and  her  Divine  Son.  The  saint,  after  consulting 
the  King  of  Aragoo  and  St.  Raymond  of  Penafort,  proceeded  to  the  establish^ 
mcnt  of  the  order.  He  converted  into  a  vow,  not  only  for  himself  but  for  all 
those  who  embraced  the  institute,  the  holy  desire  which  he  had  previously  had 
to  devote  himself  to  slavery  for  the  ransom  of  his  brethren. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  already  said :  in  whatever  manner  you  judge  of  these 
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apparitions^  and  if  eren  yon  attempt  to  lay  them  aside  altogether  as  mere  flln* 
81009,  it  is  not  the  less  proved  that  the  Catholic  religion  has  labored  VitL 
immense  power  to  relieve  a  great  misfortune,  and  that  no  one  can  call  in  question 
the  utility  of  the  holy  institution  in  which  the  heroism  of  charity  is  so  wonder- 
fully personified.  Indeed,  supposing  that  the  founder,  the  dupe  of  illusions^ 
took  for  a  revelation  from  heaven  what  was  only  the  inspiration  of  ardent  zeal, 
do  not  the  benefits  lavished  on  the  unhappy  captives  remain  the  same?  Wc 
hear  much  of  illusions;  but  certain  it  is  that  these  illusions  produced  a  reality 
When  St.  Peter  Armengol,  wanting  all  resources  to  deliver  some  unfortunates^ 
remained  as  a  hostage  in  their  place,  and  when  the  day  of  ransom  had  expired, 
resigned  himself  to  oe  hung  because  the  money  had  not  arrived  from  Europe, 
the  illusions  certainly  did  not  remain  sterile.  What  reality  coul(l  produce 
ereater  prodigies  of  zeal  and  heroism  ?  Long  ago  have  the  things  of  religion 
been  condemned  as  illusions  and  madness;  from  the  earliest  times  of  Ghris- 
tianity  the  mystery  of  the  cro&s  was  treated  as  folly;  but  we  do  not  see  that 
this  prevented  the  pretended  folly  from  changing  the  face  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THB  UNIYXBSAL  PROGRESS  OF  CIYILIZATION  IMPEDED  BT  PROTESTANTISM. 

In  the  rapid  sketch  which  I  have  just  given,  my  intention  has  not  been  to 
write  the  history  of  the  religious  orders;  this  did  not  form  part  of  my  design* 
I  am  satisfied  with  having  offered  a  series  of  remarks  which,  by  showing  the 
importance  of  these  institutions,  were  calculated  to  vindicate  Catholicity  from 
the  accusations  made  against  her  on  account  of  the  protection  which  she  has  at 
all  times  afforded  them.  How  could  a  comparison  be  made  between  Catholi- 
city and  Protestantism  in  their  relations  with  the  civilization  of  Europe,  with- 
out devoting  a  few  pages  to  the  examination  of  the  influence  which  these  insti- 
tutions have  exercised  on  civilization  ?  Now,  if  it  is  once  shown  that  this  influ- 
ence was  salutary.  Protestantism, 'which  has  persecuted  and  calumniated  these 
religions  institutions  with  so  much  hatred  and  rancor,  remains  convicted  of 
havmg  done  iffolence  to  the  history  of  our  civilization,  of  having  mistaken  its 
spirit,  and  still  more  of  having  aimed  a  blow  at  the  legitimate  development  of 
that  civilization  itself. 

These  reflections  naturally  lead  me  to  point  out  another  fault  which  Protest- 
antism has  committed.  When  breaking  the  unity  of  European  civilization,  it 
introduced  discord  into  the  bosom  of  that  civilization,  and  weakened  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  action  which  it  exercised  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  Europe  was 
apparently  destined  to  civilize  the  whole  worlds    The  superiority  of  her  intelli- 

fBuce,  the  preponderance  of  her  strength,  the  superabundance  of  her  population, 
er  enterprising  and  valiant  character,  her  transports  of  generosity  and  hero- 
ism, her  communicating  and  propagating  spirit,  seemed  to  call  her  to  diffuse 
her  ideas,  feelings,  laws,  manners,  and  institutions  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
universe.  How  does  it  happen  that  she  has  not  realized  this  destiny  ?  How 
does  it  happen  that  barbarism  is  still  found  at  her  gates,  and  that  Islamism  still 
maintains  itself  in  one  of  the  finest  climates  and  countries  of  Europe  ?  Asia, 
with  her  want  of  moving  power,  weakness,  despotism,  and  degradation  of  wo- 
men; Asia,  with  all  the  disgraces  of  humanity,  lies  under  our  eyes;  and 
scarcely  have  we  done  any  thing  which  gives  reason  to  hoper  that  she  will 
emeree  from  her  degraded  state.  Asia  Minor,  the  coasts  of  Palestine,  Egypt, 
and  the  whole  of  Africa,  are  before  us  in  a  deplorable  condition — a  degradatioo 
which  excites  pity,  and  forms  a  melancholy  contrast  with  the  great  reooUectioni 
of  history.    America,  after  four  centuries  of  incessant  communication  rith  us. 
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ifl  still  so  much  behindhand  that  a  great  part  of  her  intelleotnal  powers  and  the 
resources  mth  which  nature  has  famished  her,  remain  until  this  day  to  be  im- 
proved. How  does  it  happen  that  Europe,  full  of  life,  rich  in  means  of  all 
kinds,  overflowing  with  vigor  and  energy,  has  remained  within  the  narrow 
limits  .in  which  she  still  is?  K  we  pay  deep  attention  to  this  melancholy  phe- 
nomenon, a  phenomenon  with  which  it  is  very  strange  that  the  philosophy  of 
history  has  not  occupied  itself,  we  shall  find  the  cause.  The  entire  cause  thereof 
is  the  want  of  unity ;  her  external  action  has  been  without  concert,  and  conse- 
quently without  efficacy.  Men  constantly  vaunt  the  utility  of  association ;  they 
point  out  how  necessary  it  is  to  obtain  grand  results,  and  they  do  not  dream 
that  because  this  principle  applies  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals,  nations, 
like  individuals,  cannot  accomplish  great  works,  without  conforming  to  this 
general  law.  When  an  assemblage  of  nations  of  the  same  origin,  and  subject 
for  many  ages  to  the  same  influence,  have  reached  the  development  of  their 
civilisation  under  the  guidance  and  control  of  a  common  idea,  among  them  asso- 
ciation becomes  a  real  necessity ;  they  form  a  family  of  brothers ;  now,  among 
brothers,  division  and  discord  have  worse  results  than  among  strangers. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  nations  of  Europe  could  have  attained  to  so 
perfect  a  concord,  that  perpetual  peace  would  have  been  established  among 
them,  and  that  perfect  harmony  would  have  eventually  presided  over  all  their 
undertakings  with  respect  to  the  other  countries  of  the  globe;  but  without 
giving  way  to  beautiful  illusions,  the  reality  whereof  is  beyond  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  we  may  nevertheless,  and  without  hazard  of  contradiction,  sziy,  that, 
in  spit^  of  particular  differences  between  nation  and  nation,  in  spite  of  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  opposition  between  external  and  internal  interests, 
Europe  could  have  kept  and  perpetuated  in  her  own  breast  a  civilizing  idea 
which,  raising  itself  above  all  the  misery  and  littleness  of  human  passions, 
would  have  placed  her  in  a  condition  to  acquire  a  greater  ascendency  and  a 
stronger  and  more  useful  influence  over  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  Amid 
the  interminable  series  of  wara  and  calamities  which  afflicted  Europe  during  the 
fiuctuation«  of  the  barbarous  nations,  this  unity  of  thought  existed ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  it  that  order  in  the  end  came  out  of  confusion,  and  that  light  con- 
quered darkness.  In  the  long  struggle  of  Christianity  against  Islamism,  whe- 
ther in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  this  same  unity  of  thought  enabled  Christian 
civilization  to  triumph,  in  spite  of  the  rivalries  of  kings  and  the  excesses  of 
the  people.  While  this  unity  existed,  Europe  preserved  a  transforming  power 
which  made  all  that  it  touched  become  European  sooner  or  later. 

The  heart  is  grieved  at  the  sight  of  the  disastrous  event  which  broke  this 
precious  unity,  by  diverting  the  course  of  our  civilization  and  destroying  its 
fertilizing  power.  One  can  hardly  observe  without  pain,  not  to  say  without 
anger,  that  the  appearance  of  Protestantism  was  exactly  coincident  with  the 
critical  moment  when  the  nations  of  Europe,  about  at  length  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  long  ages  of  continued  labor  and  unheard-of  effoi*ts,  appeared  to  the  world 
full  of  vigor,  energy,  and  splendor.  Putting  forth  gigantic  strength,  they  dis- 
covered new  worlds,  and  placed  one  hand  on  the  Last  and  the  other  on  the 
West.  Vasco  de  Garaa  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  had  showed 
the  way  to  the  East  Indies,  and  opened  communication  with  unknown  nations. 
Christopher  Columbus,  with  the  fleet  of  Isabella,  ploughed  the  Western  seas, 
discovered  a  new  world,  and  planted  the  standard  of  Castile  in  unheard-of  lands. 
Ferdinand  Cortcz,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  brave  men,  penetrated  to  the  heart 
of  the  new  continent,  and  took  possession  of  its  capital ;  his  arms,  which  the 
natives  had  not  yet  seen,  made  him  appear  like  a  God  launching  his  lightnings. 
Europe  everywhere  displayed  extreme  activity;  a  spirit  of  enterprise  wa» 
developed  in  all  hearts ;  the  hour  had  come  when  the  nations  of  Europe  were 
about  to  see  open  before  them  a  new  horizon  of  power  and  grandeur,  the  limits 
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whereof  were  invisible  to  the  eye.  Magellan  discovered  the  strait  which  united 
the  east  and  west;  and  Sebastian  d'EIcano,  returning  to  the  Spanish  coasts, 
after  h&ving  made  the  tour  of  the  world,  seemed  to  be  the  sublime  personification 
of  European  civilization  taking  possession  of  the  universe.  At  one  extremity 
of  Europe,  the  crescent  still  shows  itself  powerful  and  threatening,  like  a  dark 
figure  appearing  in  the  corner  of  a  splendid  picture:  but  fear  nothing;  its 
armies  have  been  driven  from  Granada,  the  Christian  host  is  encamped  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  the  standard  of  Castile  floats  on  the  walls  of  Oran,  and  in  the 
heart«of  Spain  grows  up  in  silence  the  wonderful  child,  who,  when  he  has  but 
just  laid  aside  the  playthings  of  his  age,  will  frustrate  the  last  efforts  of  tho 
Moors  of  that  country  by  the  triumphs  of  Alpujarres,  and  shortly  after  will 
break  the  Mussulman  power  for  ever  on  the  waves  of  Lepanto. 

The  development  of  mind  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  power.  Erasmus 
examined  all  the  sources  of  knowledge,  astonished  the  world  by  his  talents  and 
his  learning,  and  spread  his  fame  in  triumph  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other. 
The  distinguished  Spaniard,  Louis  Yives,  rivalled  the  savant  of  Rotterdam,  and 
undertook  nothing  less  than  to  regenerate  the  sciences,  and  give  a  new  direction 
to  the 'human  mind.  In  Italy,  the  schools  of  philosophy  were  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation, and  they  seized  with  avidity  the  new  lights  brought  from  Constan- 
tinople. In  the  same  country,  the  genius  of  Dante  and  Petrarch  was  continued 
in  their  illustrious  successors;  the  land  of  Tasso  resounded  with  his  accents 
like  the  nightingale  announcing  the  coming  of  the  dawn;  while  Spain,  intoxi- 
cated with  her  triumphs,  and  transported  with  pride  at  the  sight  of  her  conquests, 
sang  like  a  soldier  who,  after  victory,  reposes  on  a  heap  of  trophies.  What 
could  resist  svLch  superiority,  such  brilliant  display,  such  great  power  ?  Europe, 
already  secure  against  all  her  enemies,  enjoying  a  prosperity  which  must  every 
day  increase,  put  in  possession  of  laws  and  institutions  better  than  any  which 
had  before  been  seen,  and  whereof  the  completion  and  perfection  could  not  fail 
to  come  with  tho  slow  progress  of  time :  Europe,  we  say,  in  a  condition  so 

Prosperous,  replete  with  noble  hopes,  was  about  to  commence  the  work  of  civi- 
zing  tho  world.  Even  the  discoveries  which  were  every  day  made,  indicated 
that  the  happy  moment  had  arrived.  Fleets  transported,  together  with  war- 
riors, apostolic  missionaries,  whose  hands  were  about  to  scatter  in  the  new 
countries  the  precious  seed,  whence,  in  the  progress  of  time,  was  to  grow  up 
the  tree  under  whose  shadow  new  nations  were  to  find  shelter.  Thus  was  the 
noble  work  begun,  which,  favored  by  Providence,  was  about  to  civilize  America^ 
Africa,  and  Asia. 

But  the  voice  of  the  apostate  who  was  about  to  cast  discord  into  the  bosoms 
of  fraternal  nations  already  resounded  in  the  heart  of  Germany.  The  dispute 
begins,  minds  are  excited,  the  irritation  reaches  its  height,  an  appeal  is  made  to 
arms,  blood  flows  in  torrents,  and  the  man  who  had  been  commisioned  by  hell 
to  scatter  this  cloud  of  calamities  over  tho  earth,  contemplating  before  his  death 
the  dreadful  fruit  of  his  labors,  can  insult  the  sorrows  of  the  human  race  with  a 
cruel  and  impudent  smile.  Such  do  we  figure  to  ourselves  the  genius  of  evil 
leaving  his  dark  abode  and  his  throne  in  the  midst  of  horrors.  He  suddenly 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  his  hand  sheds  desolation  and  tears  on  all  sides; 
he  casts  a  look  over  the  devastation  which  he  has  made,  and  then  buries  himself 
in  eternal  darkness. 

By  extending  itself  over  Europe,  the  schism  of  Luther  weakened  in  a  deplo- 
rable manner  the  action  of  Europeans  on  the  other  nations  of  the  world ;  the 
flattering  hopes  which  had  been  conceived  were  dissipated  in  a  moment,  and 
became  no  more  than  a  golden  dream.  Henceforth,  the  largest  part  of  our 
intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  powers  was  condemned  to  be  employed  and 
sadly  wasted  in  a  struggle  which  armed  brethren  against  brethren.  The  nations 
which  had  preserved  Catholicity  were  compelled  to  concentrate  all  their  resouroeSj 
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power,  and  energy,  in  order  to  make  head  against  the  impious  attacks  which  the 
new  sectaries  made  upon  them  by  the  press  or  bj  force  of  arms.  The  nations 
among  whom  the  contagion  of  the  new  errors  had  been  propagated  were  thrown 
into  a  sort  of  giddiness ;  they  had  no  other  enemies  but  the  Catholics,  and  they 
considered  only  one  enterprise  worthy  of  their  efforts — the  degradation  and 
destruction  of  the  Roman  See.  Their  thoughts  no  longer  tended  towards  the 
invention  of  means  for  improving  the  lot  of  the  human  race ;  the  immense  field 
which  had  been  thrown  open  to  noble  ambition  by  the  recent  discoveries,  no 
longer  merited  attention;  for  them  there  was  only  one  holy  work — that  of 
destroying  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

This  condition  of  men's  minds  struck  with  sterility  the  ascendency  over 
nations  recently  discovered  or  conquered,  which  naturally  belonged  to  Euro- 
peans. When  the  nations  of  Europe  simultaneously  approached  new  regionSi 
they  no  longer  met  as  brothers  or  generous  rivals,  stimulated  by  noble  ambi- 
tion ;  they  were  exasperated  and  implacable  enemies,  men  who  differed  in  reli- 
gion, and  who  fought  battles  against  each  other  as  bloody  as  those  which  had 
formerly  been  witnessed  between  the  Christians  and  the  Moors.  The  name  of 
the  Christian  religion,  which  had  been  the  symbol  of  peace  for  so  many  ages — 
a  name  which  on  the  eve  of  battle  was  able  to  compel  adversaries  to  lay  aside 
their  hatred,  and  embrace  like  brothers,  instead  of  tearing  each  other  in  pieces 
like  lions ;  a  name  which  had  served  as  an  ensign  to  secure  their  triumph  over 
Mohammedan  legions :  this  name,  now  disfigured  by  sacrilegious  hands,  became 
a  type  of  discord;  and  after  Europe  had  been  covered  with  blood  and  mourning, 
the  scandal  was  transported  to  the  nations  of  the  New  World.  These  simple 
and  confiding  nations  were  stricken  with  stupefaction  on  seeing  the  miseries, 
the  spirit  of  division,  hatred,  and  revenge  which  reigned  among  the  same  men 
upon  whom  they  had  just  looked  as  demigods. 

From  that  time  forward,  the  forces  of  Europe  were  not  united  in  any  of  those 
great  enterprises  which  had  shed  so  much  glory  on  previous  ages.  The  Catho- 
lic missionary,  watering  the  Indian  or  American  forests  with  his  sweat  and  bloody 
could  reckon  on  the  assistance  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged,  if  that  nation 
remained  Catholic;  but  he  could  not  hope  that  all  Europe,  uniting  in  the  worlf 
of  God,  would  come  to  sustain  the  distant  missions  with  her  resources ;  he  knew, 
on  the  contrary,  that  a  great  many  Europeans  would  calumniate  and  insult  him, 
and  use  all  imaginable  means  to  prevent  the  seed  of  the  gospel  from  taking  root 
on  the  new  soil,  and  increasing  the  power  of  the  Popes^  by  adding  to  the  renown 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  profanations  of  the  Mussulmen  in  Jerusalem,  and 
the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  pilgrims  who  visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  were  suf- 
ficient to  arouse  the  indignation  of  all  Christian  nations.  They  all  uttered  the 
cry.  To  arms  I  and  in  crowds  they  followed  the  monk  who  led  them  to  avenge 
the  outrages  against  religion  and  the  pious  pilgrims.  After  the  heresy  of 
Luther,  all  was  changed :  the  death  of  a  missionary  sacrificed  in  a  foreign  land, 
his  torments  and  martyrdom,  sublime  scenes  in  which  the  zeal  and  charity  of 
the  first  ages  of  the  Church  reappeared  with  all  their  energy :  all  this  was 
devoted  to  contempt  and  ridicule  by  men  who  called  themselves  Christians — 
the  unworthy  posterity  of  the  heroes  whose  blood  had  flowed  under  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem. 

In  order  to  conceive  in  its  full  extent  the  evil  caused  by  Protestantism  iu 
this  respect,  let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  that  Protestantism  had  not  appeared; 
and  in  this  hypothesis,  let  us  make  a  few  reflections  on  the  probable  course  of 
events.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  strength,  genius,  and  resources  which  Spain 
employed  to  make  head  in  the  religious  wars  excited  on  the  continent,  would 
have  been  able  to  exert  themselves  in  the  New  World.  The  same  would  have 
been  the  case  with  France,  the  Low  Countries,  and  England.    These  nations. 
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althoQgh  divided,  have  been  able  to  furnish  brilliant  and  glorious  pages  in  his- 
tory 'f  if  their  action  on  the  new  countries  had  been  united  and  concentrated, 
would  they  not  have  exerted  a  vigor  and  energy  which  would  have  been  irre* 
mstible  ?  Imagine  all  the  ports  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic  sending  their 
missionaries  to  the  East  and  to  the  West,  as  did  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy ;  imagine  all  the  great  cities  of  £urope  as  so  many  centres  where  means 
for  this  great  object  are  collected ;  imagine  all  the  missionaries  guided  by  the 
same  views,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  thought,  and  burning  with  the  same 
seal  for  the  propagation  of  the  same  faith ;  wherever  they  meet,  they  meet  as 
brothers,  and  co-operate  in  the  common  cause ;  all  are  under  the  same  autho- 
rity :  do  you  not  imagine  that  you  see  the  Christian  religion  exerting  herself 
on  an  immense  scale,  and  everywhere  gaining  the  most  signal  triumphs  ?  The 
xessel  which  bears  the  apostolic  men  to  distant  regions  may  fearlessly  unfurl 
her  sails ;  when  she  discovers  the  flag  of  another  country  on  the  horizon,  she 
is  under  no  apprehension  of  meeting  with  enemies ;  she  is  sure  of  finding  friends 
and  brothers  wherever  there  are  Europeans. 

The  Catholic  missions,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  which  have  been  opposed  to 
ihem  by  the  turbulent  spirit  of  Protestantism,  have  accomplished  the  most 
difficult  enterprises,  and  realized  prodigies  which  form  a  brilliant  page  in 
modern  history ;  but  how  much  nobler  would  have  been  their  results,  if  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  France  had  been  supported  by  the  whole  of  Germany,  the 
United  Provinces,  England,  and  other  northern  nations  ?  This  association  was 
natural,  and  must  have  been  realized,  had  not  the  schism  of  Luther  destroyed 
it.  It  may  be  observed,  moreover,  that  this  fatal  event  not  only  placed  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  universal  association,  but  hindered  the  Catholic  nations 
tiiemselvcs  from  devoting  the  greatest  part  of  their  resources  to  the  great  work 
of  converting  and  regenerating  the  world :  they  were  compelled  to  remain  con- 
tinually under  arms,  on  account  of  religious  wars  and  civil  discords.  At  this 
epoch  the  religious  orders  were  apparently  called  to  be  the  arm  of  religion ;  by 
their  means  religion,  consolidated  in  Europe  and  satisfied  with  the  social  rege- 
neration which  she  had  just  worked,  would  have  extended  her  action  to  the  infi- 
del nations. 

When  we  glance  over  the  course  of  events  during  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Church,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  modern  times,  we  clearly  see  that 
some  powerful  cause  must  have  interfered  in  modern  times  to  oppose  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  faith.  Ohristianity  appears,  and  she  extends  herself  imme- 
diately with  rapidity,  without  any  aid  on  the  part  of  men,  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  princes,  sages,  priests,  the  passions,  and  of  all  the  stratagems  of 
hell.  She  is  but  of  yesterday,  and  already  she  is  powerful,  and  prevails  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire ;  nations  differing  in  language  and  manners,  nations  of 
various  degrees  of  civilization,  abandon  the  worship  of  their  false  gods,  and 
embrace  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  barbarians  themselves,  as  intract- 
able and  indomitable  as  wild  horses,  listen  to  the  missionaries  who  are  sent  to 
them,  and  bow  their  heads ;  in  the  midst  of  conquest  and  victory,  they  are  seen 
to  embrace  the  religion  of  those  whom  they  have  just  conquered.  Christianity 
in  modem  times  has  been  in  possession  of  the  exclusive  empire  of  Europe;  and 
yet  she  has  not  been  able  to  succeed  in  introducing  herself  again  on  the  coasts 
of  Africa  and  Asia,  whidh  lie  under  her  eye.  It  is  true,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  America  is  become*  Christian ;  but  observe,  that  the  nations  of  those  countries 
have  been  conquered;  there  the  conquering  nations  have  established  those 
governments  which  have  lasted  for  ages ;  the  European  nations  have  inundated 
the  New  World  with  their  soldiers  and  colonies,  so  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  America  is  a  kind  of  importation  from  Europe ;  consequently,  the  religious 
transformation  of  that  country  does  not  resemble  that  which  took  place  in  the 
ttLTly  ages  of  the  Church.     Turn  towards  the  West,  where  European  arms  have 
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not  obtained  a  decided  preponderance;  see  what  takes  place  there :  the  nations 
are  still  under  the  yoke  of  false  religions.  Christianity  has  not  been  able  to 
enlighten  them ;  atthough  the  Catholic  missions  have  obtained  the  means  of 
founding  a  few  establishments  more  or  less  considerable,  the  precious  seed  has 
not  been  able  to  take  sufficient  root  in  the  soil,  in  order  to  bear  the  fruits  which 
ardent  charity  hoped  for,  and  heroic  zeal  labored  to  produce.  From  time  to 
time,  the  rays  of  divine  light  have  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  great  empires 
of  Japan  and  China;  at  certain  moments  flattering  hopes  might  be  conceived; 
but  these  hopes  have  been  dissipated,  these  rays  of  light  have  disappeared  like 
a  brilliant  meteor  amidst  the  darkness  of  midnight. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  impotence  ?  whence  comes  it  that  the  fertilizing 
power,  after  having  been  so  great  in  the  first  ages,  had  proved  so  vain  in  the 
last  i  Let  us  not  examine  the  profound  secrets  of  Providence,  or  seek  to  inquire 
into  the  incomprehensible  mysteries  of  the  Divine  ways ;  but  as  far  as  it  is  given 
to  a  feeble  spirit  to  learn  the  truth  by  the  evidences  contained  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  as  far  as  it  is  allowed  us  to  carry  our  conjectures  on  the  designs  of  the 
Most  High,  according  to  the  indications  which  the  Lord  himself  has  been  pleased 
to  communicate  to  us,  let  us  hazard  an  opinion  on  the  facts  :  although  dependent 
on  a  superior  order,  they  yet  have  an  ordinary  course,  which  is  regulated  by 
God  himself.  The  apostle  St.  Paul  says  that  faith  comes  from  hearing.  He 
asks,  how  it  is  possible  to  hear,  if  there  is  no  one  who  preaches,  and  how  can 
there  be  preaching,  if  there  is  no  one  who  sends  ?  Hence,  we  must  conclude 
that  missions  are  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  nations,  since  God  hdk  not 
thought  fit  by  constant  miracles  to  send  legions  of  angels  from  heaven  to  teach 
the  nations  who  are  deprived  of  the  light  of  the  earth. 

Having  laid  down  this  principle,  I  will  say  that  what  was  required  for  the 
eon  version  of  infidel  nations  was  the  organization  of  missions  on  a  large  scale. 
There  were  required  missions  which,  by  the  abundance  of  their  resources  and 
the  number  of  their  laborers,  might,  be  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
object.  Observe  that  the  distances  are  immense,  that  the  nations  to  whom  the 
divine  word  is  to  be  announced  are  dispersed  in  many  countries,  and  live  under 
the  influence  of  laws,  prejudices,  and  climates  the  most  opposite  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel.  To  make  head  against  such  vast  wants,  and  surmc/unt  such  great 
difficulties,  there  was  required  a  perfect  inundation  of  missionaries;  without 
whom  the  result  would  remain  doubtful,  the  existence  of  religious  establishments 
very  precarious,  and  the  conversion  of  great  nations  little  probable,  unless  Pro- 
vidence interfered  by  one  of  those  prodigies  which  change  the  face  of  the  world 
in  an  instant.  Now  Providence  does  not  renew  these  prodigies  every  moment ; 
sometimes  he  does  not  even  accord  them  to  the  most  ardent  supplications  of  the 
Saints. 

In  order  to  form  a  complete  idea  of  what  took  place  in  tbe  latter  ages,  let  us 
pay  attention  to  what  exists.  What  is  wanting  to  infidel  nations  ?  What  is 
the  incessant  cry  of  the  zealous  men  who  devote  themselves  to  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  ?  Do  we  not  constantly  hear  lamentations  on  the  small  number 
of  laborers,  and  on  the  scanty  resources  which  are  devoted  to  the  subsistence  of 
the  missionaries  ?  Is  not  this  penury  of  resources  the  cause  of  the  associations 
now  formed  among  the  Catholics  of  Europe  ? 

The  organization  of  missions  on  a  large  scale  would  have  been  realized  if 
Protestantism  had  not  come  to  prevent  it.  The  nations  of  Europe,  the  privi- 
leged children  of  Providence,  had  the  obligation  and  showed  a  decided  will  to 
procure  for  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  a 
participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  faith.  Unhappily  this  faith  was  weakened 
in  Europe,  it  was  given  up  to  the  caprices  of  human  reason,  and  henceforth  what 
had  before  been  of  easy  execution  became  impossible.  Providence,  which  bad 
permitted  the  deplorable  disaster  of  the  schism,  permits  also  to  be  deferred  to  a 
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more  remote  period  the  happy  day  wl^en  the  benighted  nations  shall  enter  in 
great  numfcers  into  the  fold  of  the  Church. 

But  perhaps  I  shall  be  told  that  the  zeal  of  modern  Catholicity  is  not  that  of 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  have  pre- 
vented  the  conversion  of  infidel  nations.  I  will  not  make  a  long  comparit>on  on 
this  point ;  I  will  not  say  all  that  might  be  said ;  I  will  content  myself  with 
makiug  an  observation  which  will  remove  the  difficulty  at  once.  Our  Diviut 
Saviour,  in  order  to  send  His  disciples  to  preach  the  Gospel,  wished  that  thi'y 
should  abandon  all  they  had  and  follow  Him.  The  same  Saviour,  revealing  to 
us  the  infallible  sign  of  true  charity,  tells  us  that  there  is  nothing  greater  than 
to  give  one's  life  for  one's  brethren.  The  Catholic  missionaries  of  the  three 
last  centuries  have  renounced  all,  have  abandoned  their  country^  their  families, 
all  the  comforts  of  life,  all  that  can  engage  the  heart  of  man  on  earth ;  they 
have  gone  to  seek  the  infidels  amid  the  most  imminent  dangers,  and  they  have 
sealed  with  their  blood,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  their  ardyr  for  the  conversion 
of  their  brethren,  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  I  believe  that  such  missionaries 
are  worthy  of  succeeding  to  those  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Church ;  all  declama* 
tions  and  calumnies  are  impotent  before  the  triumphant  evidence  of  facts.  The 
Church  of  the  early  ages  would  be  honored,  like  that  of  our  times,  by  a  St. 
Francis  Xavier  and  the  martyrs  of  Japan. 

We  have  spoken,  also,  of  the  abundance  of  the  missionaries.  The  Church 
had  a  wonderful  fecundity  for  the  conversion  of  the  ancient  and  barbarian 
world.  At  her  first  appearance,  the  fiery  tongues  of  the  Cenacle  and  the  multi- 
tude of  prodigies  made  up  for  numbers,  and  multiplied  the  servants  of  God. 
Nations  of  ditfcrent  languages,  listening  to  the  same  discourse,  heard  it  at  the 
same  time  each  one  in  his  own  tongue ;  but  after  this  first  impulse,  by  which 
the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  confound  the  powers  of  hell,  things  followed  the 
ordinary  course,  and  a  greater  number  of  missionaries  was  required  for  a  greater 
number  of  conversions.  The  great  centres  of  faith  and  charity,  the  numerous 
churches  of  the  East  and  West,  furnished  in  abundance  the  apostolic  men  neces- 
sary for  the  propagation  of  the  faith;  and  this  sacred  army  had  a  powerful 
reserve  at  hand  ready  to  make  up  its  deficiencies  when  sickness,  fatigues,  and 
martyrdom  had  thinned  its  ranks.  Home  was  the  centre  of  this  great  move> 
ment ;  but  Rome,  in  order  to  give  the  impulse,  had  no  need  either  of  fleets 
ready  to  transport  the  holy  colonies  to  many  thousand  places,  or  of  great 
treasures  to  support  missionaries  in  desert  regions  and  countries  altogether 
unknown.  When  the  missionary,  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
asked  his  apostolical  benediction,  the  holy  father  could  send  him  in  peace  with 
his  pastoral  stafif  alone ;  he  knew  that  the  Gospel  envoy  was  about  to  traverse 
Christian  countries,  and  that  even  in  idolatrous  lands  he  would  not  be  far  from 
princes  already  converted,  from  bishops,  priests,  and  faithful  nations ;  none  of 
whom  would  refuse  succor  to  him  who  went  to  sow  the  divine  word  in  the 
neighboring  countries. 

I  leave  the  refections  which  I  have  just  made,  on  the  injury  done  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Europe  by  the  schism  of  Protestantism,  with  confidence  to 'the  judgment 
of  thinking  men.  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  this  influence  thereby  received  a 
terrible  blow.  Without  the  fatal  event  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  condition 
of  the  world  would  now  be  very  different  from  what  it  is.  I  may,  no  doubt, 
delude  myself  in  some  degree  on  this  point ;  but  I  will  appeal  to  simple  go^xl 
sense  whether  it  is  not  true,  that  unity  of  action,  of  principles,  and  of  views,  the 
combination  of  resources,  and  the  asspciation  of  agents,  are  not  in  all  things  the 
secret  of  success,  and  the  surest  guarantee  for  a  happy  result.  I  will  then  ask 
whether  Protestantisih  did  not  break  this  unity,  render  this  combination  impos- 
sible, and  this  association  impracticable  ?  Are  not  these  facts  indisputable,  aa 
clear  as  the  light  of  day  ?     These  faHs  are  recent — they  are  of  yesteiday ;  whai^ 
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is  their  consequence  ?  what  deduction  should  he  drawn  from  them  ?  Let  impar« 
tiality,  good  sense,  and  mere  common  sensc^  answer  mC;  if  tbej  he  onlj  accom- 
panied by  good  faith. 

To  every  thinking  man,  it  is  evident  that  Europe  is  not  what  she  would  have 
been  without  the  appearance  of  Protestantism ;  and  certainly  it  is  not  less  evi- 
dent, that  the  results  of  its  civilizing  influence  on  the  world  have  not  answered 
the  promises  of  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Let  Protestants  boast 
of  having  given  a  new  direction  to  European  civilization ;  let  them  vaunt  of 
having  enfeebled  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Popes,  by  removing  millions  of  souls 
from  the  sacred  fold ;  let  them  glory  in  having  destroyed  the  religious  orders  in 
countries  subject  to  their  dominion — of  having  broken  in  pieces  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  and  thrown  the  Bible  in  the  midst  of  ignorant  crowds,  with  the 
assurance  that,  to  understand  the  sacred  volume,  private  inspiration  or  the  judg- 
ment of  natural  reason  was  enough ;  yet  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  the  unity 
of  the  Christian  religion  has  disappeared  among  them,  that  they  want  a  centre 
whence  great  efforts  may  proceed,  that  they  are  without  a  guide,  wandering  like 
a  flock  without  a  shepherd,  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and  unable 
to  bring  forth  the  least  of  those  great  works  which  Catholicity  has  produced, 
and  still  produces,  in  such  abundance ;  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that,  by  their 
eternal  disputes,  their  calumnies,  their  attacks  upon  the  dogmas  and  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Church,  they  have  compelled  the  latter  to  hold  herself  in  an  atti- 
tude of  defence — to  contend  for  three  centuries,  deprivinff  her  of  the  precious 
time  and  means  which  she  would  have  used  to  complete  the  great  projects  in- 
tended by  her,  and  already  so  happily  begun.  Is  it  a  merit  to  divide  men,  to 
provoke  discord,  to  excite  wars,  to  change  brother  nations  into  enemies,  to  con- 
vert the  great  family-party  of  nations  into  an  arena  for  rancorous  strife  ?  Is  it 
a  merit  to  throw  discredit  on  the  missionaries  who  go  to  preach  the  Gospel  to. 
infidel  nations — to  place  all  imaginable  obstacles  in  their  way — to  employ  every 
means  to  render  their  zeal  useless,  and  their  charity  without  result  ?  If,  indeed, 
all  this  be  a  merit,  then  I  acknowledge  that  this  pierit  belongs  to  Protestantism ; 
but  if  all  this  be  disastrous,  and  injurious  to  humanity,  it  is  Protestantism  which 
must  be  responsible  for  it. 

When  Luther  said  that  he  was  charged  with  a  high  mission,  he  spoke  the 
truth,  but  a  fearful  and  alarming  truth,  and  one  which  he  did  not  understand. 
The  sins  of  nations  sometimes  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  patience  of  the  Mret 
High.  The  sound  of  human  oflences  mounts  to  heaven,  and  calls  for  vengeance; 
the  Eternal,  iiji  His  fearful  anger,  sends  down  a  look  of  fire  upon  the  earth ; 
then  strikes  the  fatal  hour  in  His  secret  and  infinite  resolves,  and  the  son  of 
perdition,  who  is  to  cover  the  world  with  mourning  and  desolation,  appears.  As 
the  cataracts  of  heaven  were  formerly  opened  to  sweep  the  human  race  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  so  are  the  calamities  which  the  God  of  vengeance  holds  in 
reserve  for  the  day  of  His  anger,  poured  forth  from  their  urn  and  scattered  over 
the  world.  The  son  of  perdition  raises  his  voice ;  that  moment  is  marked  by 
the  beginning  of  the  catastrophe.  The  spirit  of  evil  moves  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  globe,  bearing  on  his  sable  pinions  the  echo  of  that  ominous  voice. 
An  incomprehensible  giddiness  takes  possession  of  men's  heads;  the  nations 
have  eyes,  and  see  not;  they  have  ears,  and  hear  not;  in  their  delirium,  the 
most  frightful  precipices  appear  to  them  smooth,  peaceful,  and  flowery  paths; 
they  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good;  they  drink  with  feverish  eagerness  of  the 
poisoned  cup ;  forgetfulness  of  all  the  past,  ingratitude  for  all  benefits,  seize  all 
minds;  the  work  of  the  genius  of  evil  is  consummated;  the  prince  of  the  rebel* 
lious  spirits  may  again  bury  himself  in  his  empire  of  darkness ;  and  the  human 
race  has  learned,  by  a  terrible  lesson,  that  the  indignation  of  the  Most  High  is 
Rot  to  be  provoked  with  impunity. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THS  JESUITS. 

As  I  am  treating  of  religious  institutions,  I  must  not  pass  over  in  silenoo 
that  celebrated  order,  which,  from  the  first  years  of  its  existence,  assumed  the 
stature  of  a  colossus,  and  employed  all  a  giant's  strength;  that  order  which 
perished  without  having  felt  decay ;  which  did  not  follow  the  common  course 
of  others,  either  in  its  foundation,  in  its  development,  or  even  in  its  fall ;  that 
order  of  which  it  is  truly  and  correctly  said,  that  it  had  neither  infancy  nor  old 
ago.  It  is  clear  that  I  speak  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  the  Jesuits.  The  name 
alone  will  be  enough  to  alarm  a  certain  class  of  readers;  and,  therefore,  in 
order  to  tranquillize  them,  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  here  undertake  to  write  an 
apology  for  the  Jesuits;  this  task  docs  not  belong  to  the  character  of  my  work; 
moreover,  others  have  undertaken  it,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  repeat 
what  is  well  known.  But  it  is  impossible  to  call  to  mind  the  religious  institu- 
tions, the  religious,  political,  and  literary  history  of  Europe,  during  the  last 
three  centuries,  without  meeting  the  Jesuits  at  every  step :  we  cannot  travel  in 
the  most  distant  countries,  traverse  unknown  seas,  visit  the  most  remote  lands, 
or  penetrate  the  most  frightful  deserts,  without  finding  everywhere  under  our 
feet  some  memorials  of  the  Jesuits.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  look  at  our 
libraries  without  immediately  remarking  the  writing  of  some  Jesuits.  Since 
this  is  the  case,  even  those  among  our  readers  who  have  the  greatest  horror  of 
them,  ought  to  pardon  us  for  fixing  our  attention  for  a  moment  on  this  institute 
which  has  filled  the  world  with  its  name.  Even  if  we  were  to  attach  no  im- 
portance to  their  modern  revival,  and  to  regard  their  present  existence  and  their 
probable  future  as  unworthy  of  examination,  it  would  still  be  altogether  inex- 
cusable not  to  speak  of  them,  at  least  as  a  historical  fact.  To  pass  them  over 
in  silence,  would  be  to  imitate  those  ignorant  and  heartless  travellers,  who,  with 
stupid  indifference,  tread  under  foot  the  most  interesting  ruins  and  the  most 
valuable  remains. 

When  we  study  the  history  of  the  Jesuits,  this  very  extraordinary  circum- 
stance is  apparent :  they  have  existed  only  for  a  few  years,  if  compared  with  the 
duration  of  other  religious  bodies,  and  yet  there  is  no  religious  order  which  has 
been  the  object  of  such  keen  animosity.  From  their  origin,  they  have  had 
numerous  enemies ;  never  have  they  been  free  from  them,  either  in  their  pros- 
perity and  greatness,  or  in  their  fall,  or  even  after  it;  never  has  their  persecu- 
tion ceased;  we  should  rather  say,  never  has  the  animosity  with  which  they 
have  been  pursued  ceased.  Since  their  reappearance,  men  have  constantly 
fixed  their  eyes  upon  them ;  they  tremble  lest  they  should  resume  their  ancient 
power;  the  splendor  which  is  reflected  on  them  by  the  recollections  of  their 
brilliant  history  renders  them  visible  everywhere,  and  augments  the  fears  of 
their  enemies.  How  many  men  among  us  are  more  alarmed  at  the  foundation 
of  a  Jesuits'  college  than  at  an  irruption  of  Cossacks !  There  is,  therefore, 
something  very  singular  and  extraordmary  in  this  institute,  since  it  excites  the 
public  attention  in  so  high  a  degree,  and  its  mere  name  disconcerts  its  enemies. 
Men  do  not  despise  the  Jesuits,  but  they  fear  them ;  sometimes  they  attempt 
to  throw  ridicule  on  them;  but  when  that  weapon  is  employed  against  them, 
it  is  felt  that  he  who  wields  it  is  not  sufiiciently  calm  to  use  it  with  success.  In 
vain  does  he  attempt  to  affect  contempt;  through  the  affectation  every  one  can 
perceive  disquietude  and  anxiety.  It  is  immediately  seen  that  he  who  attacks 
does  not  believe  himself  opposed  to  insignificant  adversaries.  His  bile  is  ex- 
cited, his  sallies  become  checked,  his  words,  steeped  in  a  fearful  bitterness,  fail 
from  his  mouth  like  drops  from  a  poisoned  cup ;  it  is  clear  that  he  takes  the 
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affair  to  heart,  and  does  not  look  npon  it  as  a  mere  joke.  We  fancy  we  hear 
him  saj  to  himself, ''  Every  thing  affecting  the  Jesuits  is  extremely  grave ; 
there  is  no  pbiying  with  these  men — ^no  regard,  no  indulgence,  no  moderation 
of  any  kind ;  it  is  necessary  always  to  treat  them  with  rigor,  harshness,  and 
detestation ;  with  them,  the  least  negliffence  may  become  fatal/' 

Unless  I  am  much  deceived,  this  is  the  best  demonstration  that  can  be  given 
of  the  eminent  merit  of  the  Jesuits.  It  must  be  the  same  with  classes  and  cor- 
porations as  with  individuals — very  extraordinary  merit  necessarily  excites  nu- 
merous enemies,  for  the  simple  reason  that  such  merit  is  always  envied,  and 
very  often  dreaded.  In  order  to  know  the  real  cause  of  this  implacable  hatred 
against  them,  it  is  enough  to  consider  who  are  their  principal  enemies.  We 
know  that  Protestants  and  infidels  figure  there  in  the  first  rank ;  in  the  second, 
we  remark  the  men  who,  with  more  or  less  clearness  and  resolution,  show  them- 
selves but  little  attached  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church.  Both,  in  their 
hatred  against  the  Jesuits,  are  guided  by  a  very  rare  instinct,  for  truly  they 
have  never  met  with  a  more  redoubtable  adversary.  This  reflection  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  sincere  Catholics,  who,  for  one  cause  or  another,  entertain 
unjust  prejudices.  When  we  have  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  merit  and  con* 
duct  of  a  man,  it  is  very  often  a  sure  means  of  deciding  between  contrary 
opinions  to  inquire  who  are  his  enemies. 

When  we  fix  our  attention  on  the  institute  of  the  Jesuits,  on  the  time  of  its 
foundation,  on  the  rapidity  and  greatness  of  its  progress,  we  find  the  important 
truth  which  I  have  before  pointed  out  more  and  more  confirmed,  viz.,  that  the 
Catholic  Church,  with  wonderfid  fruitfulness,  always  furnishes  an  idea  worthy 
of  her  to  meet  all  the  necessities  which  arise.  Protestantism  opposed  the  Ca^ 
tholic  doctrines  with  the  pomp  and  parade  of  knowledge  and  learning;  the  Mai 
of  human  literature,  the  knowledge  of  languages,  the  taste  for  the  models  of 
antiquity,  were  all  employed  against  religion  with  a  constancy  and  ardour  worthy 
of  a  better  cause.  Incredible  efforts  were  made  to.  destroy  the  pontifical  authority } 
when  they  could  not  destroy  it,  they  attempted  at  least  to  weaken  and  discredit 
it.  The  evil  spread  with  fearful  rapidity ;  the  mortal  poison  already  circulated 
in  the  veins  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  European  nations :  the  contagion 
began  to  be  propagated  even  in  countries  which  had  remained  faithful  to  the  truth. 
To  complete  the  misfortune,  schism  and  heresy,  traversing  the  seas,  corrupted 
the  faith  of  the  simple  neophytes  of  the  New  World.  What  was  to  be  done  in 
such  a  crisis?  Could  such  great  evils  be  remedied  by  ordinary  means?  Was 
it  possible  to  make  head  against  such  great  and  imminent  perils  by  employing 
common  arms  ?  Was  it  not  proper  to  make  some  on  purpose  for  such  a  struggle, 
to  temper  the  cuirass  and  shield;  to  £t  them  for  this  new  kind  of  warfare,  in 
order  that  the  cause  of  truth  might  not  appear  in  the  new  arena  under  fatal 
disadvantages?  Who  can  doubt  that  the  appearance  of  the  Jesuits  was  the 
answer  to  these  questions,  that  their  institute  was  the  solution  of  the  problem? 

The  spirit  of  the  coming  ages  was  essentially  one  of  scientific  and  literary 
progress.    The  Jesuits  were  aware  of  this  truth ;  they  perfectly  understood  it. 

It  was  necessary  to  advance  with  rapidity  and  never  to  remain  behind :  this 
the  new  institute  does;  it  takes  the  lead  in  all  sciences;  it  allows  none  to  anti- 
cipate it.  Men  study  the  oriental  languages ;  they  produce  great  works  on  the 
Bible ;  they  search  the  books  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  the  monuments  of  tradi- 
tion and  of  ecclesiastical  decisions :  in  the  midst  of  this  great  activity,  the  Jesuits 
are  at  their  posts ;  many  supereminent  works  issue  from  their  colleges.  The 
taste  for  dogmatical  controversy  is  spread  over  all  Europe :  many  schools  preserve 
and  love  the  scholastic  discussions :  immortal  works  of  controversy  come  from 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  at  the  same  time  that  they  yield  to  none  in  skill  and 
penetration  in  the  schools.  The  mathematics,  astronomy,  all  the  natural 
icienccs,  make  great  progress;  learned  societies  are  formed  in  the  capitals  of 
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Europe  to  caltivate  and  encourage  them  :  in  these  societies  the  Jesuits  figure  in 
the  first  rank.  The  spirit  of  time  is  naturally  dissolrent :  the  institute  of  thr 
Jesuits  is  interiorly  armed  against  dissolution ;  in  spite  of  the  rapidity  of  its 
course,  it  advances  in  a  compact  order,  like  the  mass  of  a  powerful  army.  The 
errors,  the  eternal  disputes,  the  multitude  of  the  new  opinions,  even  the  progress 
of  the  sciences,  hy  exciting  men's  minds,  give  a  fatal  inconstancy  to  the  human 
intellect — ^an  impetuous  whirlwind,  agitating  and  stirring  up  all  things,  carries 
them  away.  The  order  of  the  Jesuits  appears  in  the  midst  of  this  whirlwind, 
but  it  partakes  neither  of  its  inconstancy  nor  of  its  variability  ;  it  pursues  its 
career  without  losing  itself;  and  while  only  irregularity  and  vacillation  are  seen 
among  its  adversaries,  it  advances  with  a  sure  step,  tending  towards  its  object, 
like  a  planet  which  performs  its  orbit  according  to  fixed  laws.  The  authority 
of  the  Pope,  assailed  with  animosity  by  Protestants,  was  indirectly  attacked  by 
others  with  stratagem  and  dissimulation;  the  Jesuits  showed  themselves  faith- 
fully attached  to  that  authority;  they  defend  it  wherever  it  is  threatened;  like 
vigilant  sentinels,  they  constantly  watch  over  the  preservation  of  Catholic  unity. 
Their  knowledge,  influence,  and  riches  never  affect  their  profound  submission  to 
the  authority  of  the  Popes — a  submission  which  was  ever  their  distinctive  cha- 
racteristic. In  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  countries  in  the  east 
and  west,  a  taste  for  travelling,  for  observing  distant  countries,  for  the  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  tho  recently  discovered  nations, 
was  developed  in  Europe.  The  Jesuits,  spread  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  while 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  nations,  do  not  forget  the  study  of  the  thousand 
things  which  may  interest  cultivated  Europe;  and  at  their  return  from  their 
gigantic  expeditions,  they  are  seen  adding  their  valuable  treasures  to  the  common 
fund  of  modern  science. 

How,  then,  can  we  be  surprised  that  Protestants  have  been  so  violent  against 
an  institute  in  which  they  found  so  terrible  an  enemy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  there  any  thing  more  natural  than  to  see  all  the  other  enemies  of  religion, 
enemies  some  of  whom  were  wholly  unmasked  and  some  partially  disguised, 
make  common  cause  with  Protestants  on  this  point  ?  The  Jesuits  were  a  wall 
of  brass  against  the  assaults  upon  the  Catholic  faith ;  it  was  resolved  to  under- 
mine and  overturn  this  rampart;  which  in  the  end  was  accomplished.  Very 
few  years  had  elapsed  since  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  and  already  the 
memory  of  the  great  crimes  which  were  imputed  to  them  was  effaced  by  the 
ravages  of  an  unexampled  revolution.  Men  of  good  faith,  whose  excessive  con- 
fidence had  believed  perfidious  calumnies,  could  convince  themselves  that  the 
riches,  knowledge,  influence,  and  the  pretended  ambition  of  the  Jesuits,  would 
never  have  been  as  fatal  as  the  triumph  of  their  enemies ;  these  religious  men 
would  never  have  upset  a  throne  or  cut  off  the  head  of  a  king  on  the  scaffold. 

M.  Guisot,  in  glancing  at  European  civilization,  necessarily  encountered  the 
Jesuits;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  has  not  done  them  the  justice  to 
which  ihey  are  entitled.  After  having  lamented  the  inconsistency  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation,  and  the  narrow  spirit  which  guided  it,  after  having  confessed 
that  Catholics  knew  very  well  what  they  did  and  what  they  wished,  and  that  they 
acted  up  to  the  principles  of  their  conduet  and  avowed  all  their  consequences, 
M.  Guizot  declares  that  there  never  was  a  more  consistent  government  than  that 
of  Rome,  and  that  the  court  of  Rome,  always  having  a  fixed  idea,  has  known 
how  to  pursue  a  consistent  and  regular  line  of  conduct;  he  extols  the  strength 
which  results  from  a  full  knowledge  of  what  one  does  and  what  one  wishes; 
he  shows  the  advantage  of  a  settled  design,  and  of  the  complete  and  absolute 
adoption  of  a  principle  and  system ;  that  is  to  say,  he  makes  a  brilliant  pane- 
flnrrio  on,  and  a  powerful  apology  for,  the  Catholic  Church.  Nevertheless,  M. 
Guizot  finds  the  Jesuits  in  his  way,  and  unworthy  as  it  is  of  such  a  mind  as  his, 
whioh^  in  order  to  require  just  renown,  has  no  need  of  burning  incense  before 
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Tulgar  prejudices  or  mean  passions,  he  attempts,  in  passing,  to  throw  a  reproach 
npou  them.  ** Every  one  knows,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "that  the  principal  power 
instituted  to  contend  against  the  religious  revolution,  was  the  order  of  the  Jesuits. 
Throw  a  glance  over  tlieir  history ;  they  have  failed  everywhere ;  wherever  they 
have  interfei*ed  to  any  extent,  they  have  brought  misfortune  to  the  cause  in  which 
they  have  engaged.  In  England  they  have  destroyed  kings,  in  Spain  nations." 
M.  Guizot  had  just  told  us  of  the  superiority  which  is  obtained  over  an  adver- 
sary by  regular  and  consistent  conduct,  by  the  complete  and  absolute  adoption 
of  a  system,  and  by  a  fixed  idea;  as  a  proof  of  all  this  he  showed  us  the  Jesuits, 
he  exhibited  to  us  in  them  the  expression  of  the  system  of  the  Church;  and 
behold,  without  any  explanation,  if  not  without  a  motive,  the  writer  suddenly 
changes  his  course ;  the  advantages  of  the  system  which  he  has  just  praised 
disappear  from  his  eyes ;  for  those  who  follow  this  system,  that  is  the  Jesuits 
themselves,  fail  everywhere,  and  everywhere  bring  misfortunes  on  the  cause 
which  they  embrace.  How  can  such  assertions  be  reconciled?  The  credife| 
influence,  and  sagacity  of  the  Jesuits  have  passed  into  a  proverb;  The  reproach 
against  them  was,  of  having  extended  their  views  too  far,  of  having  conceived 
aiubitious  plans,  and  obtained  by  their  skill  a  decided  ascendency  in  all  the 
places  where  they  succeeded  in  gaining  entrance ;  Protestants  themselves  have 
openly  confessed  that  the  Jesuits  were  their  most  redoubtable  adversaries ;  it  was 
always  thought  that  the  foundation  of  the  order  had  an  immense  result,  and  now 
we  learn  from  M.  Guizot,  that  the  Jesuits  have  everywhere  failed;  that  their 
support,  far  from  being  a  great  succour,  always  brought  fatality  and  misfortune 
to  the  cause  of  which  they  declared  themselves  the  advocates.  If  they  were 
such  fatal  servants,  why  were  their  services  sought  with  so  much  eagerness  ? 
If  they  always  conducted  affairs  so  ill,  why  have  the  most  important  ones  in  the 
end  fallen  into  their  hands  ?  Adversaries  so  foolish  or  so  unfortunate  certainly 
ought  not  to  have  excited  in  the  enemies'  camp  so  much  clamor  as  was  raised  at 
their  approach. 

*^  In  England  the  Jesuits  have  destroyed  kings,  in  Spain  nations."  Nothing 
is  easier  than  these  bold  strokes  of  the  pen ;  the  whole  of  a  great  history  is 
traced  in  a  single  line,  and  an  infinity  of  facts,  grouped  and  confounded,  are 
made  to  pass  under  the  eye  of  the  reader  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning ;  the 
eye  has  not  even  time  to  look  at  them,  still  less  to  analyze  them  as  would  be 
necessary.  M.  Guizot  should  have  devoted  some  sentences  to  prove  his  assertion ; 
he  should  have  stated  the  facts  and  pointed  out  the  reasons  on  which  he  builds, 
when  he  affirms  that  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  has  had  so  fatal  an  effect 
With  respect  to  the  kings  of  England  here  so  boldly  sacrificed,  I  cannot  enter 
into  an  examination  of  the  religious  and  political  revolutions  which  agitated  and 
desolated  the  three  kingdoms  for  two  centuries  after  the  schism  of  Henry  VIII. 
These  revolutions,  in  their  immense  circle,  have  presented  very  different  phases; 
disfigured  and  perverted  by  the  Protestants,  who  have  success  in  their  favor^ 
that  decisive,  if  not  convincing  argument,  they  have  made  some  men  of  little 
reflection  believe  that  the  disasters  of  England  were  in  great  part  due  to  the 
impmdenoe  of  the  Catholics,  and,  as  an  indispensable  eorollary,  to  the  pretended 
intrigaes  of  the  Jesuits.  In  spite  of  this,  the  Catholic  movement  which  Eng* 
land  has  witnessed  for  half  a  oentnry,  and  the  great  works  which  every  day 
carry  on  the  restoration  of  Catholicity^  will  at  last  disperse  the  calumnies  by 
which  our  faith  has  been  stigmatized.  Before  long,  the  history  of  the  last  three 
centuries  will  be  restored  as-  it  ought,  and  the  truth  will  appear  in  its  proper 
light.  This  observation  relieves  me  from  the  necessity  of  entering  into  details 
on  the  subject  of  the  first  assertion  of  M.  Guizot;  bat  I  must  not  leave  without 
reply  what  he  so  gratuitously  affirms  on  the  subject  of  Spain. 

'<  The  Jesuits  have  destroyed  nations  in  Spain,''  says  M.  Guixot;  I  wish  that 
the  pubiioist  had  explained  to  ns  to  what  great  disaster  he  alluded.    To  what 
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period  does  he  refer  ?  I  have  examined  our  history,  and  I  do  not  find  this  de* 
struction  which  was  caused  by  the  Jesuits;  I  cannot  injigine  whereon  the  his- 
torian fixed  his  eyes  when  he  pronounced  these  words.  NeverthelesSy  the 
antithesis  between  Spain  and  England,  between  nations  and  kings,  leads  us  to 
suspect  that  M.  Guizot  alluded  to  the  shipwreck  of  political  liberty ;  we  are  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  other  better-founded  or  more  legitimate  interpretation. 
But  then  a  new  difficulty  presents  itself:  how  can  we  believe  that  a  man  so 
versed  in  the  knowledge  of  history,  composing  a  course  of  lectures  which  is  par- 
ticularly devoted  to  the*general  history  of  European  civilization,  should  fall  into 
a  palpable  error, — should  commit  an  unpardonable  anachronism?  Indeed,  what- 
ever may  be  the  judgments  of  publicists  on  the  causes  which  have  produced  the 
loss  of  liberty  in  Spain,  and  on  the  important  events  of  the  days  of  the  Catholic 
sovereigns,  of  Philippe  le  Beau,  of  Jeanne-la-FoUe,  and  the  regency  of  Cisneros, 
all  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  war  of  the  Commons  was  the  critical  mo- 
ment, decisive  of  the  liberty  of  Spain ;  all  are  agreed  that  the  two  parties  played 
their  last  stake  at  that  time,  and  that  the  battle  of  Yillalar  and  the  punishment 
of  Padilla,  by  confirming  and  increasing  the  royal  power,  destroyed  the  last 
hopes  of  the  partisans  of  the  ancient  liberties.  Well,  the  battle  of  Yillalar  was 
fought  in  1521 ;  at  that  time  the  Jesuits  did  not  exist,  and  St.  Ignatius,  their 
founder,  was  still  a  brilliant  knight,  battling  like  a  hero  under  the  walls  of 
Pampeluna.  To  this  there  is  no  reply;  all  philosophy  and  eloquence  are  unable 
to  efface  these  dates. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Cortes  met  more  or  less  often,  anil  with 
more  or  less  influence,  above  all  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon ;  but  it  is  as  clear 
as  daylight  that  the  royal  power  had  every  thing  under  its  domination,  that 
nothing  could  resist  it,  and  the  unfortunate  attempt  of  the  Aragonese,  at  the 
time  of  the  affair  of  Don  Antonio  Perez,  sufficiently  shows  that  there  existed 
then  no  remains  of  ancient  liberty  which  could  oppose  the  will  of  kings,  come 
years  after  the  war  of  the  Commons,  Charles  Y.  gave  the  (xnip  de  grace  to  the 
Cortes  of  Castile,  by  excluding  from  it  the  clergy  and  the  nobles,  to  leave  only 
the  Extam^ito  de  Procuradores,  a  feeble  rampart  against  the  exigencies,  against 
the  all-powerful  attempts  of  a  monarch  on  whose  dominions  the  sun  never  mt 
This  exclusion  took  place  in  1538,  at  the  time  when  St.  Ignatius  was  still  oo;n- 
pied  with  the  foundation  of  his  order ;  the  Jesuits,  therefore,  could  have  had  no 
influence  therein. 

Still  more,  the  Jesuits,  after  their  establishment  in  Spain,  never  employed 
their  influence  against  the  liberty  of  the  people.  From  their  pulpits  they  di^ 
not  teach  doctrines  favorable  to  despotism ;  if  they  reminded  the  people  of  their 
duties,  they  also  reminded  kings  of  theirs;  if  they  wished  the  rights  of  monarch? 
to  be  respected,  they  would  not  allow  those  of  the  people  to  be  trodden  undei 
foot.  To  prove  the  truth  of  this,  I  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  havf 
read  the  writing  of  the  Jesuits  of  that  time  on  questions  of  public  law.  "  The 
Jesuits,"  says  M.  Guizot,  '^  were  called  to  contend  against  the  general  course 
of  events,  against  the  development  of  modem  civilization,  against  the  liberty  ot 
the  human  mind.''  '^  If  the  general  course  of  events  is  nothing  but  the  oourse 
of  Protestantism,  if  the  development  of  Protestantism  is  the  development  of 
modem  civilization,  if  the  liberty  of  the  human  mind  consists  only  in  the  fatal 
pride,  in  the  mad  independence  which  the  pretended  reformers  communicated 
to  it,  then  nothing  b  more  true  than  the  assertion  of  the  publicist;  but  if  the 
preservation  of  Catholicity  is  a  fiAct  of  any  weight  in  the  history  of  Europe,  if 
her  influence  during  the  last  three  centuries  has  amounted  to  any  thing,  if  the 
reigns  of  Charles  Y.,  Philip  II.,  Louis  XIY.,  do  not  deserve  to  be  efiaoed  from 
modem  history,  and  if  res^rd  ought  to  be  had  to  that  immense  counterpoise  to 
which  was  owing  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  religions ;  in  fine,  if  the  fiuth  of 
Deaoartcsy  Malebranche,  Boasuet,  and  F^^ion^  can  make  a  digmfied  appearance 
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in  the  picture  of  modern  civilization ,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  the 
Jesuits,  when  intrepidly  defending  Catholicity,  could  be  struggling  against  the 
general  oourse  of  events,  against  the  development  of  modem  civilization,  and 
against  the  freedom  of  human  thought. 

After  having  made  this  first  false  st«p,  M.  Ouizot  continues  to  slip  in  a  de- 
plorable manner.  I  particularly  call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  follow- 
ing  evident  contradictions :  ''  With  the  Jesuits,  there  is  no  ^lat,  no  grandeur. 
They  have  performed  no  brilliant  exploits/'  The  publicist  entirely  forgets  what 
he  has  just  advanced,  or  rather  he  directly  retracts  it,  when  he  adds,  a  few  lines 
further,  ''and  yet,  nothing  is  more  ceftain  than  that  they  have  had  grandeur; 
a  grand  idea  belongs  to  their  names,  to  their  influence,  and  to  their  history.  It 
is  because  they  knew  what  they  did,  and  what  they  wished ;  it  is  because  they 
had  a  clear  and  full  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  they  acted,  and  of  the 
end  towards  which  they  tended ;  that  is  to  say,  because  they  have  had  grandeur 
of  thought  and  of  will.''  Is  genius  in  its  vastest  enterprises,  in  the  realization 
of  its  most  gigantic  projects,  any  thing  more  than  a  grand  idea  and  a  grand 
intention  ?  The  mind  conceives,  the  will  executes ;  this  fashions  the  model, 
that  makes  the  application }  if  there  be  grandeur  in  the  model  and  in  the  appli- 
cation, how  can  the  whole  work  fail  to  be  grand  ? 

Pursuing  the  task  of  lowering  the  Jesuits,  M.  Guizot  makes  a  parallel  be- 
tween them  and  the  Protestants ;  he  confounds  ideas  in  such  a  way,  and  so  far 
forgets  the  nature  of  things,  that  one  would  hardly  believe  it',  if  the  words  them- 
selves did  not  prove  it  beyond  a  doubt.  Forgetting  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
terms  of  a  comparison  not  to  be  of  a  totally  different  kind,  which  renders  all 
comparison  impossible,  M.  Guizot  compares  a  religious  institute  with  whole 
nations }  he  goes  so  far  as  to  reproach  the  Jesuits  with  not  having  raised  the 
people  en  mouse,  and  with  not  having  changed  the  form  and  condition  of  states. 
Here  is* the  passage:  ''They  have  acted  in  subterraneous,  dark,  and  inferior 
ways ;  in  ways  which  were  not  at  all  apt  to  strike  the  imagination,  or  to  con- 
ciliate for  them  that  public  interest  which  attaches  itself  to  great  things,  what- 
ever may  be  their  principle  and  end.  The  party  against  which  they  contended, 
on  the  contrary,  not  only  conquered,  but  conquered  with  iclat;  it  has  done 
great  things  and  by  great  means ;  it  has  aroused  nations ;  it  has  filled  Europe 
with  great  men ;  it  has  changed  the  form  and  the  lot  of  nations  in  the  face  of 
day.  In  a  word,  all  has  been  against  the  Jesuits,  both  fortune  and  appear^ 
ances."  Without  intending  to  offend  M.  Guizot,  let  us  avow,  that  for  the  honor 
of  his  logic,  one  would  desire  to  efface  from  his  writings  such  phrases  as  we  have 
just  read.  What !  ought  the  Jesuits  to  have  put  the  nations  in  motion,  made 
them  arise  en  mcuse,  and  changed  the  form  and  condition  of  states  ?  Would 
thev  not  have  been  extraordinary  religious  men,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  do 
such  things  ?  It  was  said  of  the  Jesuits  that  they  had  unbounded  ambition, 
and  that  they  attempted  to  rule  the  world ;  and  now  they  are  compared  with 
their  adversaries  in  order  to  throw  it  in  their  faces  that  the  lattes  nave  over- 
turned the  world ;  a  distinguished  merit,  whi^h  must  have  been  a  disgrace  to 
the  Jesuits  themselves.  Indeed,  the  Jesuits  have  never  attempted  to  imitate 
their  adversaries  on  this  point ;  with  respect  to  the  spirit  of  confusion  and  per- 
turbation, they  joyfully  yield  the  palm  to  those  to  whom  it  rightly  belongs. 

As  far  as  great  men  are  concerned,  if  the  question  be  with  respect  to  the 
greatness  of  the  enterprises  which  are  becoming  in  a  minister  of  the  God  of 
peace,  then  have  the  Jesuits  had  this  kind  of  grandenr  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Whether  it  be  io  the  most  arduous  affairs,  or  in  the  vastest  projects  in  science 
and  literature,  whether  it  be  in  the  most  distant  missions,  or  in  the  most 
redoubtable  perils,  the  Jesuits  have  never  remained  behind ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  been  seen  to  display  a  spirit  so  bold  and  enterprising,  that  they  have 
thereby  obtained  the  most  distinguished  renown.     If  the  great  men  cf  whoqa. 

35 
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M.  Gnizot  speaks  are  restless  tribunes,  who,  putting  themselves  at  the  h^ad  of 
an  ungovernable  people,  violated  the  public  peace,  if  they  are  the  Protestant 
warriors  whose  names  have  shone  in  the  wars  of  Oermanj,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, the  comparison  is  foolish,  and  has  no  meaning ;  for  priests  and  warriors, 
religious  and  tribunes,  are  so  distinct;  so  different  in  actions  and  character,  that 
to  compare  them  is  impossible. 

Justice  required  that  in  such  a  parallel,  where  the  Jesuits  are  taken  as  one 
of  the  terms  of  the  comparison,  Protestants  should  not  be  placed  on  the  other, 
unless  by  them  the  reformed  ministers  are  meant.  Even  in  this  later  case  the 
comparison  would  not  have  been  absolutely  exact,  since,  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  differences  between  the  two  religions,  the  Jesuits  are  not  found  alone  in 
defending  Catholicity.  The  Church,  during  the  last  three  centuries,  has  had 
great  prelates,  holy  priests,  eminent  savants,  and  writers  of  the  first  order,  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  company  of  Jesus ;  the  Jesuits  were  reckoned  among  the 
principal  champions,  but  they  were  not  the  only  ones.  Had  it  been  wished 
fftirly  to  compare  Protestantism  with  Catholicity,  it  would  have  been  requisite 
to  oppose  Protestant  to  Catholic  nations,  to  compare  priests  with  priests,  savants 
with  savants,  politicians  with  politicians,  warriors  with  warriors ;  to  do  other- 
wise is  monstrously  to  confound  names  and  things,  and  to  reckon  too  much  on 
the  limited  understandings  and  excessive  simplicity  of  hearers  and  readers. 
It  is  certain  that  if  the  method  we  have  pointed  out  were  adopted.  Protestant- 
ism would  not  appear  so  brilliant  and  superior  as  the  publicist  has  exhibited  it 
to  us.  'Catholics,  as  M.  Guizot  well  knows,  do  not  3deld  to  Protestants  in 
letters,  in  war,  or  in  political  ability.     History  is  there ;  let  it  be  consulted. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

THE  FUTURE  OP  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS. — THEIR  PRESENT  NECESSITY. 

When,  after  having  fixed  our  eyes  on  the  vast  and  interesting  picture  which 
religious  communities  present  to  us,  after  having  called  to  mind  their  origin, 
their  varied  forms,  their  vicissitudes  of  poverty  and  riches,  of  depression  and 
prosperity,  of  coldness  and  of  fervor,  of  relaxation  and  strict  reform,  we  see 
them  still  subsist  and  arise  anew  on  all  sides,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  their 
enemies,  we  naturally  ask  what  will  be  their  future  ?  their  past  is  fiili  of  glory ; 
what  influence  have  they  not  exerted  in  society,  under  a  thousand  different 
aspects,  and  in  the  thousand  phases  of  society  itself?  Tet  what  spectacle  do 
they  show  us  in  modem  times?  On  one  hand  they  have  been  weakened,  like 
an  old  wall  which  we  see  ruined  by  the  effect  of  time ;  on  the  other  we  have 
seen  them  suddenly  disappear,  like  weak  trees  overthrown  by  the  whirlwind. 
Moreover,  they  seemed  to  be  condemned  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  without  appeal. 
Matter  having  become  supreme,  extended  its  empire  on  ail  sides,  scarcely 
allowing  the  mind  a  moment  for  reflection  and  meditation ;  industry  and  com- 
merce, carrying  their  turmoil  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  confirmed  the 
judgment  of  an  irreligious  philosophy  against  a  class  of  men  devoted  to  prayer, 
silence,  and  solitude.  Nevertheless,  facts  every  day  belie  their  conjectures;  the 
hearts  of  Christians  still  preserve  the  most  flattering  hopes,  and  these  hopes  are 
strengthened  and  animated  more  and  more.  The  hand  of  Ood,  who  carries  oat 
His  high  designs  and  laughs  at  the  vain  thoughts  of  man,  shows  it  more  and 
more  wonderful.  Philosophy  sees  a  wide  field  for  meditation  open  before  it;  it 
anticipates  the  probable  future  of  religious  communities ;  it  may  make  conjeo> 
lures  on  the  influence  which  is  reserved  for  them  in  society  for  the  future. 

We  have  already  seeii  what  is  the  real  origin  of  religious  institutioiis ;  we 
have  found  that  origin  in  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  history  baa  told 
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US  ibat  they  have  arisen  wherever  she  is  established.  They  have  varied  in  form, 
in  mle,  in  object,  but  the  fact  has  been  always  the  same.  Thence  we  have 
inferred  that  wherever  the  Catholic  faith  shall  be  maintained,  .religious  institn* 
tioDS  will  appear  anew  under  some  form  or  other.  This  prognostic  may  be 
made  with  complete  certainty ;  we  do  not  fear  that  time  will  belie  it.  We  live 
in  an  age  steeped  in  voluptuous  materialism ;  interests  which  are  called  positive, 
or,  in  plainer  terms,  gold  and  pleasure,  have  acquired  such  an  ascendency  that 
we  might  apparently  fear  to  see  some  societies  lamentably  retrograde  towards 
the  manners  of  paganism,  towards  that  period  of  disgrace  when  religion  might 
be  summed  up  in  the  deification  of  matter.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  afflicting 
picture,  when  the  mind,  full  of  anguish,  feels  itself  on  the  point  of  swooning 
away,  the  observer  sees  that  the  soul  of  man  is  not  yet  dead,  and  that  lofty 
ideas,  noble  and  dignified  feelings,  are  not  entirely  banished  from  the  earth. 
The  human  mind  feels  itself  too  great  to  be  limited  to  wretched  objects;  it 
comprehends  that  it  is  given  it  to  rise  higher  than  an  air-balloon. 

Observe  what  happens  with  respect  to  industrial  progress.  Those  steam- 
vessels  which  leave  our  ports  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow  to  traverse  the 
immensity  of  ocean,  those  burning  vehicles  which  skim  along  our  plains,  and 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  mountains,  realizing  under  our  eyes  what  would 
nave  seemed  a  dream  to  our  fathers ;  those  other  machines  which  give  move* 
ment  to  gigantic  workshops,  and  as  if  by  magic  set  in  motion  innumerable 
instruments,  and  elaborate  with  the  most  wonderful  precision  the  most  delicate 
productions:  all  this  is  great  and  wonderful.  But  however  great,  however 
wonderful  it  may  be,  it  no  longer  astonishes ;  these  wonders  no  longer  capti- 
vate our  attention  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  the  generality  of  the  objects 
which  surround  us.  Man  feels  that  he  is  still  greater  than  these  machines  and 
masterpieces  of  art ;  his  heart  is  an  abyss  which  nothing  can  fill ;  give  him  the 
whole  world,  and  the  void  will  be  the  same.  The  depth  is  immeasurable ;  the 
soul,  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  cannot  be  satisfied  without  the 
possession  of  Him. 

The  Catholic  religion  constantly  revives  these  lofty  thoughts,  and  points  out 
this  immense  void.  In  barbarous  times  she  plax^ed  herself  among  rude  and 
ignorant  nations  to  lead  them  to  civilization ;  she  now  remains  among  civilized 
nations  to  provide  against  the  dissolution  which  threatens  them.  She  disregards 
the  coldness  and  neglect  with  which  indifierence  and  ingratitude  reply  to  her; 
she  cries  out  without  ceasing,  addresses  her  warnings  to  the  faithful  with  inde- 
fatigable constancy,  makes  her  voice  resound  in  the  ears  of  the  incredulous,  and 
remains  intact  and  immovable  in  the  midst  of  the  agitation  and  instability  of 
human  things.  Thus  do  those  wonderful  temples  which  have  been  left  to  us 
by  the  remotest  antiquity,  remain  entire  amid  the  action  of  time,  of  revolu- 
tions, and  of  convulsions ;  around  them  arise  and  disappear  the  habitations  of 
men,  the  palaces  of  the  great  and  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  but  the  time-stained 
edifice  stands  like  a  solemn  and  mysterious  object  in  the  midst  of  the  smiling 
fields  and  showy  structures  which  surround  it;  its  vast  cupola  annihilates  oil 
that  is  near ;  its  summit  boldly  rises  towards  the  heavens. 

The  labors  of  religion  do  not  remain  without  fruit;  penetrating  minds 
acknowledge  her  truths ;  even  those  who  refuse  their  submission  to  the  faith 
confess  the  beauty,  utility,  and  necessity  of  this  divine  religion ;  they  regard  it 
as  an  historical  fact  of  the  highest  importance,  and  agree  that  the  good  order 
and  prosperity  of  families  and  states  depend  upon  it.  But  God,  who  watches 
over  the  safety  of  the  church,  is  not  content  with  these  avowals  of  philosophy; 
torrents  of  all-powerful  grace  descend  from  on  high,  and  the  Divine  Spirit  is 
diffused  and  renewed  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Even  from  the  whirlwind  of  the 
world,  corrupt  and  indifferent  as  it  is,  privileged  men  frequently  oome  forth, 
whose  foreheads  have  been  touched  with  the  flame  of  inspiration^  and  whosti 
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heartj  are  on  fire  with  heavenly  love.  In  retreat,  in  solitude,  in  meditation  oc 
the  eternal  truths,  they  have  acquired  that  disposition  of  mind  which  is  neoes- 
sary  to  perform  arduous  tasks ;  in  spite  of  raillery  and  ingratitude,  they  devote 
themselves  to  console  the  unfortunate,  to  educate  the  voung,  and  to  convert 
idolatrous  nations.  The  Catholic  religion  will  last  till  the  end  of  time,  and  so 
long  will  there  be  these  privileged  men  separated  by  God  from  the  rest,  to  be 
called  to  extraordinary  sanctity,  or  to  console  their  brethren  in  their  misfor- 
tunes. Now  these  men  will  seek  each  other,  will  unite  to  pray,  will  associate 
to  aid  each  other  in  their  enterprise,  will  ask  for  the  apostolical  benediction  of 
the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  will  found  religious  institutions.  Whether  thej 
be  old  orders  only  modified^  or  entirely  new  ones ;  whatever  be  their  forms, 
rules  of  life  or  dress,  all  this  is  of  little  importance ;  the  origin,  the  nature, 
and  the  object  will  be  the  same.  It  is  vain  for  men  to  oppose  the  miracles  of 
graoe. 

Even  the  present  condition  of  society  will  require  the  existence  of  religions 
institutions.  When  the  organization  of  modem  nations  shall  have  been  more 
profoundly  examined,  when  time  by  its  bitter  lessons  and  terrible  experience 
shall  have  thrown  more  light  on  the  real  state  of  things,  it  will  be  evident  that 
errors  greater  than  men  have  imagined,  have  been  committed  in  the  social  as 
well  as  in  the  political  order.  Sad  experience  has  corrected  ideas  to  a  great 
extent^  but  this  does  not  suffice. 

It  is  evident  that  present  societies  want  the  necessary  means  to  supply  the 
necessities  which  press  upon  them.  Property  is  divided  and  subdivided  more 
and  more ;  every  day  it  becomes  more  feeble  and  inconstant,  industry  multiplies 
productions  in  an  alarming  manner,  commerce  extends  itself  indefinitely;  that 
is  to  say,  society,  approaching  the  term  of  pretended  social  perfection,  is  on  the 
point  of  attaining  the  wishes  of  that  materialistic  school,  in  whose  eyes  men  are 
only  machines,  and  which  has  not  imagined  that  society  can  undertake  any 
grander  or  more  useful  object  than  the  immense  development  of  materiiJ 
mterests.  Misery  has  increased  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  produc- 
tion ;  to  the  eyes  of  all  provident  men  it  is  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day  that 
things  are  pursuing  a  wrong  course,  and  that  if  a  remedy  cannot  be  applied  in 
time,  the  dSnauement  will  be  fatal;  the  vessel  which  we  see  advancing  so 
rapidly,  with  all  her  sails  set  and  a  favorable  wind,  is  about  to  strike  upon  a 
rock.  The  accumulation  of  riches,  brought  about  by  the  rapidity  of  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  movement,  tends  towards  the  establishment  of  a  system 
which  would  devote  the  sweat  and  the  lives  of  all  to  the  profit  of  the  few ;  but 
this  tendency  finds  its  counterpoise  in  levelling  ideas  which  agitate  very  many 
heads,  and  which,  moulded  into  different  theories,  more  or  less  openly  attack 
property,  the  present  organization  of  labor,  and  the  distribution  of  productions. 
Immense  multitudes,  overwhelmed  with  misery  and  in  want  of  moral  instruc- 
tion and  education,  are  disposed  to  promote  the  realization  of  projects  not  less 
criminal  than  foolish,  whenever  an  unhappy  concurrence  of  circumstances  shall 
render  the  attempt  possible.  It  is  superfluous  to  support  the  melancholy  asser- 
tions which  we  have  just  made  with  facts;  the  experience  of  every  day  confinna 
them  but  too  much. 

Such  being  the  case,  may  we  be  allowed  to  inquire  of  society,  what  means 
there  are,  either  of  improving  the  state  of  the  masses,  or  of  guiding  and  restrain- 
ing them  ?  It  is  clear  that^  for  the  first  of  these,  neither  the  mspirations  of 
private  interests,  nor  the  instinct  of  preservation  which  animates  the  favored 
classes,  are  sufficient.  These  classes,  properly  speaking,  as  they  exist,  have  not 
the  character  which  constitutes  a  class :  they  are  only  a  collection  of  fiimiliei 
just  emerged  from  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  who  rapidly  advance  towards 
the  abyss  whence  they  came,  leaving  their  place  to  other  families  who  will  run 
the  same  course.    We  find  nothing  fixed  or  stable  about  them.     They  lire 
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from  day  to  daj^  without  thinking  of  the  morrow :  far  different  from  the  old 
nobilitj,  whose  origin  was  lost  in  tho  obscurity  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  and 
whose  strength  and  organization  promised  long  centuries  of  existence.  These 
men  could  and  did  follow  a  system;  for  what  existed  to-day  was  sure  of  existence 
to-morrow ;  now  all  is  changeable  and  inconstant.  Individuals,  like  fiimilies, 
labor  to  accumulate,  to  lay  by  riches,  not  in  order  to  sustain  for  ages  the  power 
and  splendor  of  an  illustrious  house,  but  to  enjoy  to-day  what  has  been  but  just 
acquired.  The  presentiment  of  the  short  duration  which  things  must  have, 
augments  still  more  the  giddiness  and  frenzy  of  dissipation.  The  times  are 
past  when  opulent  families  were  desirous  of  founding  some  enduring  establish- 
ment to  evince  their  generosity  and  perpetuate  the  splendor  of  their  names : 
hospitals,  and  other  houses  of  beneficence,  do  not  come  from  the  coffers  of  the 
bankers,  as  they  did  from  those  of  the  old  castles.  We  must  acknowledge, 
however  painful  may  be  the  avowal,  that  the  opulent  classes  of  society  do  not 
fulfil  the  duty  which  biilongs  to  them  :  the  poor  should  respect  the  property  of 
tho  rich ;  but  the  rich  should,  in  their  turn,  respect  the  condition  of  the  poor : 
such  is  the  will  of  God. 

It  follows  from  what  I  have  stated,  that  the  resource  of  beneficence  is  want- 
ing in  the  social  organization ;  and  observe  well,  that  administration  does  not 
coimtitute  society.  Administration  supposes  society  to  be  already  existing  and 
entirely  formed ;  when  we  expect  the  salvation  of  society  from  means  purely 
administrative,  we  attempt  a  thing  which  is  out  of  the  laws  of  nature.  In  vain 
shall  we  imagine  new  expedients;  in  vain  shall  we  form  ingenious  plans,  and 
make  new  experiments;  society  has  need  of  a  more  powerful  agent.  It  is 
ess^ential  that  the  world  should  submit  to  the  law  of  love  or  that  of  force,  to 
charity  or  servitude.  All  the  nations  who  have  not  had  charity,  have  found  no 
other  means  of  solving  the  social  problem,  than  that  of  subjecting  the  greatest 
number  to  slavery.  Keason  teaches,  and  history  proves,  that  neither  public 
order,  property,  nor  even  society  itself,  can  exist,  unless  one  of  these  is  chosen ; 
modem  society  will  not  be  exempted  from  the  general  law;  the  symptoms  which 
now  present  themselves  to  our  eyes  clearly  indicate  the  events  whereof  the 
generations  which  are  to  succeed  us  will  be  the  witnesses. 

Happily,  the  fire  of  charity  still  bums  oa  the  earth ;  but  the  indifference  and 
prejudices  of  the  wicked  compel  it  to  remain  under  the  embers.  They  are 
alarmed  at  the  least  spurk  of  it  which  escapes,  as  if  it  would  enkindle  a  fatal 
conflagration.  If  the  development  of  institutions  which  are  exclusively  based 
upon  the  principle  of  charity  was  favored,  their  salutary  results  and  the  supe- 
riority which  they  possess  over  all  that  are  founded  on  other  principles  would 
soon  be  evident.  It  is  impossible  to  supply  the  wants  which  I  have  just  pointed 
out,  without  organizing,  on  a  vast  scale,  systems  of  beneficence  directed  by 
charity :  now  this  organization  cannot  be  made  without  religious  institutions. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  Christians  who  live  in  the  world  may  form  associations 
by  which  this  object  will  be  accomplished  more  or  less  completely ;  but  there 
are  always  a  multitude  of  cases  which  absolutely  require  the  co-operation  of  men 
exclusively  devoted  to  them.  It  is  necessary,  moreover,  to  have  a  nucleus  to 
serve  as  the  centre  of  all  efforts,  which  presents,  by  its  own  nature,  a  guarantee 
for  preservation,  and  which  provides  against  the  intermptions  and  oscillations 
which  are  inevitable  in  a  large  concourse  of  agents,  who  are  not  bound  together 
by  any  tie  strong  enough  to  preserve  them  from  differences,  from  separation, 
and  even  from  intestine  contests. 

This  vast  system  which  we  speak  of  ought  to  extend  not  only  to  beneficence, 
but  also  to  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  many.  The  establishment  of 
schools  will  remain  sterile,  if  not  mischievous,  as  long  as  they  are  not  founded 
upon  religion ;  and  they  will  be  thus  founded  only  in  appearance  and  name, 
while  the  direction  of  these  schools  does  not  belong  to  the  ministers  of  religion 
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The  secular  clergy  may  fulfil  a  portion  of  this  charge,  but  they  are  not  enough 
for  the  task ;  on  the  one  hand,  their  limited  number,  and  on  the  other,  their 
other  duties,  prevent  their  acting  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  supply  all  the 
necessities  of  the  times :  hence  it  follows,  that  the  propagation  of  religious  insti- 
tutions in  our  days  has  a  social  importance,  which  cannot  be  mistaken  without 
shutting  one's  eyes  to  the  evidence  of  facts. 

If  you  reflect  on  the  organization  of  European  nations,  you  will  understand 
that  their  real  advance  has  been  prevented  by  some  fatal  cause.  Indeed,  their 
situation  is  so  singular,  that  it  cannot  be  the  result  of  the  principles  whence  these 
nations  have  drawn  their  origin,  and  which  have  given  them  their  increase.  It 
is  evident  that  the  countless  multitude  which  one  sees  in  society,  making  use  of 
all  its  faculties  with  complete  liberty,  could  not,  in  the  state  in  which  it  now  is, 
have  been  comprised  in  the  primitive  design — ^in  the  plan  of  true  civilization. 
When  we  create  forces,  we  should  know  what  we  shall  do  with  them,  by  what 
means  we  shall  move  and  direct  them ;  without  this  we  only  prepare  violent 
shocks,  endless  agitation,  disorder,  and  destruction.  The  mechanician  who  can- 
not introduce  a  force  into  his  machine  without  breaking  the  harmony  of  the  other 
movers,  takes  care  not  to  introduce  it;  and  he  sacrifices  acceleration  of  move- 
ment and  the  greatest  strength  of  impulse  to  the  fundamental  necessity  of  the 
preservation  of  the  machine  and  the  order  and  utility  of  its  functions.  In  the 
present  state  of  society,  we  observe  that  power  which  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  others;  and  the  men  who  are  charged  with  directing  the  machine  pay  but 
little  attention  to  gaining  the  required  harmony.  Nothing  acts  upon  the  mass 
of  the  people  but  the  ardent  desire  of  ameliorating  their  condition,  of  placing 
themselves  in  comfort,  and  of  obtaining  the  enjoyments  of  which  the  rich  are 
in  possession;  nothing  to  induce  them  to  be  resigned  to  the  rigors  of  their  lot; 
nothing  to  console  them  in  their  misfortunes ;  nothing  to  render  the  present  evils 
more  supportable  by  the  hopes  of  a  better  future;  nothing  to  inspire  them  with 
respect  for  property,  obedience  to  the  laws,  submission  to  government ;  nothing 
to  produce  in  their  minds  gratitude  towards  the  powerful  classes ;  nothing  to 
temper  their  hatreds,  diminish  their  envy,  and  mollify  their  anger;  nothing  to 
raise  their  ideas  above  earthly  things,  their  desires  from  sensual  pleasures; 
nothing  to  form  in  their  hearts  a  solid  morality  capable  of  restraining  them  from 
vice  and  crime. 

If  we  pay  attention,  we  shall  see  that  the  men  of  this  age  have  only  three 
means  of  restraining  the  masses,  and  they  regard  these  as  enough ;  but  reason 
and  experience  show  that  these  expedients  are  not  only  not  efficacious,  but  even 
dangerous;  they  are  these, — ^private  interests  well  understood,  public  force  well 
employed,  and  enervation  of  body,  followed  by  feebleness  of  mind,  which  restrains 
the  populace  from  violent  means. 

''Let  us  make  the  poor  man  understand,"  says  the  philosopher,  ''  that  he  has 
an  interest  in  respecting  the  property  of  the  rich ;  that  his  powers  and  his  labor 
are  also  real  property,  which  require  to  be  respected  in  their  turn ;  let  us  main- 
tain an  imposing  public  force,  always  ready  to  act  on  the  menaced  point,  in  order 
to  stifle  any  attempts  at  disorder  at  their  birth ;  let  us  organize  a  police,  extend- 
ing over  society  like  an  immense  net,  and  allowing  nothing  to  escape  its  sight; 
let  us  satisfy  the  people  with  cheap  enjoyments  of  all  kinds;  let  us  furnish  them 
with  the  means  of  imitating,  in  their  grosser  orgies,  the  refined  pleasures  of  oar 
saloons  and  theatres,  thereby  their  manners  will  be  softened — that  is  to  say,  they 
will  be  enervated ;  the  people  will  become  impotent  to  make  great  revolutions, 
their  arms  being  weak,  and  their  hearts  cowardly."  This  is  the  sytem  of  those 
who  attempt  to  govern  society  and  control  disturbing  passions  without  the  aid 
of  religion. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  examine  these  means.  It  is,  no  doubt,  easy  to 
nay.  in  fine  language,  that  the  poor  man  is  interested  in  respecting  the  property 
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of  the  rich ;  and  that  from  this  consideration  alone  he  ought  to  submit  to  the 
established  order  of  things;  and  this  without  even  saying  a  word  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  and  leaving  out  all  that  is  removed  from  mere  material  inte- 
rests. It  is  easy  to  write  books  to  explain  such  dootrines;  but  the  difficulty 
consists  in  making  them  understood  in  the  same  way  by  the  wretched  father  of 
a  family,  who,  confined  all  the  day  to  hard  labor,  plunged  into  an  unwholesome 
atmosphere,  or  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  work  in  a  coal-mine,  can 
scarcely  earn  the  subsistence  of  himself  and  his  family ;  and  who,  returning  in 
the  evening  to  his  squalid  abode,  instead  of  repose  and  consolation,  finds  only 
the  complaints  of  his  wife  and  tbe  tears  of  his  children,  asking  bin}  for  a  mouth- 
ful of  bread.  In  truth,  is  it  strange  that  such  a  doctrine  should  not  be  graciously 
received  -by  those  wretched  beings,  whose  minds  cannot  perfectly  understand 
the  parity  between  the  poor  and  the  rich  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  all^ 
atid  the  respect  due  to  property  ?  We  will  say  plainly,  that  if  you  banish  from 
the  world  the  moral  principles,  and  desire  to  found  the  respect  due  to  property 
exclusively  on  private  interest,  the  words  here  addressed  to  the  poor  man  are 
only  a  solemn  imposture :  it  is  false  that  his  private  interest  is  in  accordance 
with  the  interests  of  the  rich. 

Let  us  suppose  the  most  fearful  revolutibn,  let  us  imagine  that  the  established 
order  is  radically  upset,  that  authority  gives  way,  that  all  institutions  are  swal- 
lowed up,  that  laws  disappear,  that  properties  are  divided,  or  remain  abandoned 
to  the  fii'st  who  shall  seize  them,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  rich  man  loses;  let 
us  see  what  can  happen  to  the  poor.  Will  he  be  robbed  of  his  wretched  pos- 
sessions ?  no  one  will  dream  of  doing  so;  misery  tempts  not  cupidity.  You  will 
tell  me  that  he  will  find  no  work,  and  that  hunger  will  therefore  be  his  lot.  That 
is  true;  but  do  you  not  see  that  in  this  case  the  poor  man  is  a  gambler  at  U  high 
stake,  for  whom  the  chance  of  loss,  arising  from  the  want  of  work,  is  compen- 
sated by  tbe  probabilities  of  obtaining  a  share  of  the  rich  booty  ?  You  add  that 
he  will  not  be  allowed  to  keep  that  part;  but  observe  that,  if  his  poverty  becomes 
changed  into  riches,  he  ii^ill  soon  imagine  a  new  order  of  things,  a  new  arrange- 
ment, a  government  which  will  guarantee  acquired  rights,  and  prevent  the 
destruction  of  established  things.  Will  he  be  without  an  example  to  follow  in 
such  circumstances  ?  Have  recent  examples  been  so  easily  forgotten  f  The  poor 
man  sees  clearly  that  a  great  number  of  bis  fellows  will  suffer  evils  without  end 
or  compensation;  he  is  not  ignorant  that  he  himself  may,  perhaps,  be  of  the 
number  of  the  unfortunate ;  but,  supposing  that  he  has  no  other  guide  than 
interest,  supposing  that  new  misfortunes,  in  the  last  excess,  can  bring  him  only 
hunger  and  nakedness — things  to  which  he  is  so  well  accustomed,  whether  owing 
to  the  small  return  for  his  labor,  or  to  the  frequent  interruptions  of  work  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  industry — you  cannot  charge  with  rashness  the  boldness  with 
which  he  comes  forward,  at  the  risk  of  increasing  his  privations  in  some  degree, 
and  with  the  hope  of  being  delivered  from  them,  perhaps  for  ever.  This  is  a 
matter  of  calculation ;  and  when  private  interest  is  in  question,  we  cannot  grant 
to  philosophy  the  right  of  regulating  the  calculations  of  the  poor. 

The  public  power,  and  the  vigilance  of  tbe  police,  are  the  two  resources  in 
which  the  best  hopes  are  founded;  and  certainly  not  without  reason ;  for,  at  the 
present  time,  if  the  world  is  not  revolutionized,  it  is  owing  to  them.  We  no 
longer  see,  as  in  ancient  times,  troops  of  slaves  bound  together  with  chains,  but  we 
see  whole  armies,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  guarding  capitals.  If  you  observe 
closely,  after  so  many  discussions,  so  many  trials,  so  many  reforms,  so  many 
changes,  questions  of  government  and  public  order  have,  in  the  end,  resolved  them- 
selves into  questions  of  force.  The  rich  class  is  armed  against  the  poor;  and 
above  both,  there  are  armies  to  maintain  tranquillity  with  cannon,  if  necessary. 
Assuredly,  the  picture  which  is  exhibited  to  us  in  this  respect,  among  modem 
nations^  is  worthy  of  our  attention.     Since  the  &11  of  Napoleon^  the  great  powers 
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have  enjoyed  an  Augustan  peace;  for  it  is  not  worth  while  to  speak  of  the  small 
events  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  disturbed  this  universal  peace;  neither 
the  occupation  of  Ancona,  nor  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  nor  the  war  in  Poland,  can 
be  considered  as  European  wars;  as  to  Spain,  limited,  as  she  is  by  nature,  to  a 
narrow  theatre,  she  can  neither  traverse  the  seas,  nor  pass  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains. Well,  in  spite  of  this,  the  statistics  of  Europe  show  us  enormous  armies; 
the  budgets  which  are  necessary  to  support  them  exhaust  and  overwhelm  the 
nations.  What  is  the  use  of  this  military  preparation  ?  Do  you  believe  that 
such  gigantic  forces  are  kept  on  foot  only  that  governments  may  not  be  taken 
unawares  by  a. general  war;  that  war,  which  always  threatens  and  never  breaks 
out ;  that  war,  which  is  feared  neither  by  the  government  nor  by  the  people  ? 
No  I  they  have  another  object :  these  armies  are  intended  to  compensate  for  the 
moral  means,  the  want  of  which  is  deplorably  felt  on  all  sides,  and  nowhere  more 
keenly  than  where  the  words  justice  and  liberty  have  been  proclaimed  wiUi  the 
most  ostentation. 

The  enervation  of  the  numerous  classes,  by  means  of  monotonous,  effortless 
labor,  and  a  complete  abandonment  to  pleasure,  may  be  considered  by  some  as 
an  element  of  order ;  as  their  power  of  striking  is  thereby  taken  away,  or  at 
least  diminished.  We  allow  that  thd  workmen  of  our  age  are  not  (Capable  of 
displaying  the  temble  energy  of  ancient  champions  of  the  Commons ;  of  those 
men  who,  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  feudal  lords,  struggled  hand  to  haad 
with  formidable  warriors,  whose  names  were  immortalized  on  the  plains  of  Pales- 
tine. The  new  revolutionists  want,  also,  that  courage  and  that  enthusiasm  which 
are  communicated  to  the  soul  by  great  and  generous  ideas.  The  man  who 
fights  only  to  procure  enjoyments  will  never  be  capable  of  making  heroic  sacri- 
fices. Sacrifices  demand  self-denial ;  they  are  incompatible  with  egotism :  now 
the  thirst  for  pleasure  is  egotism,  carried  to  the  last  degree  of  refinement. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  observed  that  a  mode  of  life  purely  material,  and 
deprived  of  the  stimulus  of  the  moral  principles,  ends  by  extinguishing  the 
feelings,  and  plunges  the  soul  into  a  sort  of  stupidity,  into  a  forgetfulness  of 
self,  which  may,  in  certain  cases,  supply  the  place  of  valor.  The  soldier  whc 
marches  with  tranquillity  to  death,  when  leaving  a  brutal  orgw,  and  the  man 
who  commits  suicide  with  imperturbable  calmness,  without  anxiety  for  the  future, 
are  precisely  in  the  same  position.  The  boldness  of  the  one,  and  the  firmness 
of  the  other,  show  contempt  of  life.  So,  if  we  suppose  their  passions  to  be 
excited  by  the  trouble  of  the  times,  the  numerous  class  may  display  an  energj 
of  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  incapable ;  the  sight  of  their  numbers  majf 
raise  their  courage ;  bold  and  cunning  leaders,  putting  themselves  at  their  head, 
may  succeed  in  rendering  them  terrible. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  society  cannot  continue  its 
career  without  the  aid  and  influence  of  moral  means ;  these  means  cannot  suffice, 
shut  up  within  the  narrow  circle  in  which  they  are  confined ;  consequently,  it 
is  indispensable  to  encourage  the  development  of  institutions  adapted  to  exercise 
moral  influence  in  a  practical  and  efficacious  manner.  Books  are  not  enough ; 
the  extension  of  instruction  is  but  an  inefficient  means,  which  may  even  become 
fatal,  unless  based  upon  solid  religious  ideas.  The  propagation  of  a  vague  reli- 
gious feeling,  undefined,  without  rules,  without  dogmas  or  worship,  will  only 
serve  to  propagate  gross  superstitions  among  the  masses,  and  to  form  a  religion 
of  poetry  and  romance  among  the  cultivated  classes ;  they  are  vain  remedies, 
which  do  not  stop  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  but,  by  augmenting  the  delirium 
of  the  patient,  precipitate  his  death. 

The  education,  the  instruction,  the  improvement  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people,  these  words,  which  are  in  the  mouth  of  everybody,  prove  how  keenly 
and  generally  the  wound  in  the  social  body  is  felt,  and  how  urgent  is  the  nec^s- 
nty  of  the  timely  application  of  a  remedy,  in  order  to  prevent  incalculable  evils. 
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This  is  the  reason  why  projects  of  beneficence  ferment  in  so  many  minds ;  why 
it  is  attempted,  under  so  many  different  forms,  to  establish  schools  for  children 
and  adults,  and  other  similar  institutions;  but  all  will  be  useless,  unless  the 
work  be  confided  to  Christian  charity.  Let  us  profit  by  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  experience  in  this  mattei*;  let  us  take  advantage. of  administrative  improve* 
ments,  the  better  to  attain  our  end ;  let  the  establishments  be  accommodated  to 
present  wants  and  exigences ;  let  charity  never  embarrass  the  action  of  power, 
and  power,  on  its  side,  never  oppose  the  action  of  charity :  all  this  will  be  well ; 
but  nothing  of  all  this  is  inconsistent  with  a  system,  in  which  the  Catholic 
religion  will  recover  the  influence  which  belongs  to  her;  of  her  it  may  be  said, 
with  perfect  truth,  thcU  the  makes  herself  all  to  all,  to  gain  the  whole  world.. 

The  little  minds  which  do  not  carry  their  views  beyond  a  limited  horizon ; 
bad  hearts,  which  nourish  only  hatred,  and  delight  only  in  exciting  rancor  and 
in  calling  forth  the  evil  passions ;  the  fanatics  of  a  mechanical  civilization,  who 
see  no  other  agent  than  steam,  no  other  power  than  gold  and  silver,  no  other 
object  than  production,  no  other  end  than  pleasure;  all  these  men,  assuredly, 
will  attach  but  little  importance  to  the  observations  which  I  have  made ;  for 
them,  the  moral  development  of  individuals  and  society  is  of  little  importance ; 
they  do  not  even  perceive  what  passes  under  their  eyes ;  for  them,  history  is 
mute,  experience  barren,  and  the  future  a  mere  nothing.  Happily  there  is  a 
great  number  of  men  who  believe  that  their  minds  are  nobler  than  metal,  more 
powerful  than  steam,  and  too  grand  and  too  sublime  to  be  satisfied  with  momen- 
tary pleasure. 

Man,  in  their  eyes,  is  not  a  being  who  lives  by  chance,  given  up  to  the  cur« 
rent  of  time  and  tlm  mercy  of  circumstances,  who  is  not  called  upon  to  think  of 
the  destinies  which  attend  him,  or  to  prepare  for  them,  by  making  a  worthy  use 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualifications  wherewith  the  Author  of  nature  has 
favored  him.  If  the  physical  world  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  the 
moral  world  is  not  less^  so ;  if  matter  can  be  used  in  a  thousand  ways  for  the 
profit  of  man,  the  mind,  created  to  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  is  also 
endowed  with  valuable  powers ;  a  vast  sphere  opens  before  him  ;  he  feels  him- 
self called  to  work  for  the  good  of  humanity,  without  confining  himself  to  combi- 
nations and  modifications  of  matter,  like  an  instrument  or  a  slave  of  the  material 
element,  whereof  the  empire  and  control  have  been  granted  to  him  by  God. 
Let  faith  in  another  life,  and  charity,  which  have  come  down  from  Gt>d,  fertilise 
these  noble  feelings,  and  enlighten  and  direct  these  sublime  thoughts ;  you  will 
then  clearly  see  that  matter  has  no  claim  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  world ;  and  that 
the  King  of  the  creation  has  not  yet  abdicated  his  rights.  But  if  you  attempt 
to  build  on  any  other  foundation  than  that  which  has  been  established  by  God, 
do  not  indulge  flattering  hopes,  your  edifice  will  be  like  the  house  built  upon 
sand;  the  rain  came,  the  wind  blew,  and  the  edifice  was  overturned  with 
violence.  (27) 


CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

BEUGION    AND    LIBERTY. 


In  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  this  work  we  said,  ^'  The  heart  is  filled  with 

generous  indignation  when  we  hear  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  reproached  with 

a  tendency  towards  oppression.     It  is  true,  that  if  we  confound  the  spirit  of 

real  liberty  with  that  of  demagogues,  we  shall  not  find  it  in  Catholicity.     But  if 

we  abstain  from  a  monstrous  abuse  of  the  name,  if  we  give  to  the  word  liberty 

its  reasonable,  just,  useful,  and  pleasant  meaning,  then  the  Catholic  religion  may 

fearlessly  claim  the  gratitude  of  the  human  race,  for  she  has  civilized  the  nations 
8S  t2 
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who  have  professed  her,  and  civilization  is  true  liberty."  From  what  we  havo 
already  shown,  the  reader  may  judge  whether  Catholicity  has  been  favorable,  or 
otherwise,  to  European  civilization,  and,  consequently,  whether  she  has  done 
any  injury  to  real  liberty.  On  the  various  points  on  which  we  have  coinpansf 
her  with  Protestantism,  we  have  seen  the  injurious  tendencies  of  the  one  anr] 
the  advantages  of  the  other;  the  judgment  of  clear  and  enlightened  reason 
cannot  be  doubtful. 

As  the  real  liberty  of  nations  does  not  consist  in  appearances,  but  resides  in 
their  intimate  organization,  in  the  same  way  as  the  life  does  in  the  heart,  I  might 
dispense  with  entering  into  a  comparison  of  the  two  religions  with  respect  to 
civil  liberty ;  but  1  do  not  wish  to  be  accused  of  having  avoided  a  deliciite 
question,  from  a  fear  that  Catholicity  would  not  come  out  of  it  with  honor,  or  to 
allow  it  to  be  suspected  that  my  faith  has  any  difficulty  in  sustaining  a  pardllel 
as  advantageously  on  this  ground  as  on  others. 

In  order  to  clear  up  this  question  completely,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
thoroughly  the  vague  accusations  which  have  been  made  on  this  matter  against 
Catholicity,  and  the  eulogiums  lavished  on  the  pretended  Reformation,  li  is 
necessary  to  show  that  only  gratuitous  calumny  has  been  able  to  reproach  the 
Catholic  religion  with  favoring  servitude  and  oppression ;  it  is  necessary  to  dissi- 
pate, by  the  light  of  philosophy  and  history,  that  deceitful  prejudice,  by  the  aid 
of  which  free-thinkers  and  Protestants  have  labored  to  persuade  the  people  that 
Catholicity  is  favorable  to  servitude,  that  the  Church  is  the  bulwark  of  tyrants, 
that  the  name  of  Pope  is  synonymous  with  that  of  friend  and  natural  protector 
of  whoever  desires  to  debase  men  and  reduce  them  to  servitude. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  question  may  be  decided ;  by  doctrines  and 
by  facts. 

Those  who  have  said  that  the  human  race  had  lost  its  rights,  and  that  they 
were  revived  by  Rousseau,  certainly  have  not  given  themselves  much  trouble 
in  examining  what  are  the  real  rights  of  the  human  race,  and  what  are  the 
apocryphal  rights  advanced  by  the  philosopher  of  Geneva  in  his  Coutrat  &fci(jL 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  with  more  truth,  that  the  human  race  had  very  valuable 
rights,  acknowledged  as  such,  and  which  Rousseau  lost  sight  of.  He  unrier- 
took  to  examine  thoroughly  the  origin  of  the  civil  power,  and  his  wild  notions, 
instead  of  explaining  the  matter,  have  only  served  to  confuse  it.  I  believe  that 
on  this  important  point  men  have  never  had  ideas  less  clear  and  distinct  than 
now.  Revolutions  have  upset  every  thing  in  theory  and  in  fact ;  governments 
have  been  sometimes  revolutionary,  sometimes  reactionary;  and  sometimes 
revolution,  and  sometimes  reaction,  has  been  predominant.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  from  modern  books  a  clear,  accurate,  and  exact  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  civil  power,  of  its  origin,  and  of  its  relations  with  subjects; 
in  some  of  these  you  will  find  the  doctrines  of  Rousseau,  in  others  those  of 
Bonald :  Rousseau  is  a  miner  who  saps  in  order  to  overturn ;  Bonald  is  the 
hero  who  saves  in  his  arms  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  city  delivered  to  the 
flames ;  but  in  bis  fear  of  profanation,  he  carries  them  covered  with  a  veil. 
However,  it  would  not  be  just  to  attribute  to  Rousseau  the  melancholy  honor 
of  having  begun  the  confusion  of  ideas  on  this  point;  at  various  times  there 
have  been  found  misguided  men,  who  have  labored  to  disturb  society  by  aDa^ 
chical  doctrines ;  but  the  embodiment  of  these  doctrines,  and  the  forming  of 
them  into  seductive  theories,  dates  chiefly  from  the  birth  of  Protestantism. 
Luther,  in  his  book  De  Libertate  Chrvntiana,  sowed  the  seeds  of  endless  troubles 
by  the  extravagant  doctrine,  that  a  Christian  is  subject  to  no  one.  In  vain  did 
he  have  recourse  to  the  evasive  declaration,  that  he  did  not  speak  of  magistratea 
or  civil  laws;  the  peasants  of  Germany  drew  their  own  consequences;  they  rose 
up  against  their  lords,  and  enkindled  a  dreadful  war.  The  divine  right  held  by 
Catholics  has  been  accused  of  favoring  despotism ;  and  it  has  been  considered 
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as  so  much  opposed  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  that  the  two  expressions  are 
often  antithetically  employed.  Divine  right,  well  understood,  is  not  opposed  to 
the  rights,  hut  to  the  excesses  of  the  people ;  so  far  from  giving  unlimited 
extent  to  power,  it  confines  it  within  the  limits  of  reason,  justice,  and  publio 
advantage.  In  his  lectures  on  the  general  history  of  civilization  in  Europe,  M. 
Guizot,  speaking  of  this  right  as  proclaimed  by  the  Church,  says :  '^  The  rights 
of  liberty  and  political  guarantees  are  combined  with  difficulty  with  the  prin* 
ciple  of  religious  royalty ;  but  that  principle  in  itself  is  elevzited,  moral,  and 
salutary.''  (Lecture  ix.)  When  men  like^M.  Guizot,  who  have  made  these 
questions  their  special  study,  are  so  lamentably  deceived  on  this  point,  who  can 
be  astonished  that  the  same  thing  occurs  to  the  generality  of  writers ! 

Before  I  go  further,  I  will  make  one  observation,  which  we  ought  always  to 
have  present  to  our  minds.  On  these  questions  we  continually  hear  mention 
made  of  the  schools  of  Bossuet  and  of  Bonald ;  private  names  are  put  forward, 
sometimes  in  one  way  and  sometimes  in  another.  Much  as  I  respect  the  merits, 
of  thcvse  men,  and  of  others  not  less  illustrious  produced  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
yet  I  must  observe  that  she  is  not  responsible  for  any  doctrines  but  those  which 
she  herself  teaches ;  that  she  is  not  personified  in  any  doctor  in  particular ;  and 
that  being  herself  appointed  by  God  himself  to  be  the  oracle  of  infallible  truth 
in  faith  and  morality,  she  does  not  permit  the  faithful  to  defer  blindly  to  the 
mere  word  of  any  private  man,  however  great  may  be  his  merit  in  science  and 
in  sanctity.  If  you  wish  to  know  what  the  Catholic  Church  teaches,  consult' 
the  decisions  of  her  Councils  and  her  Pontiffs;  consult  also  her  doctors  of  dis- 
tinguished and  unsullied  reputation ;  but  beware  of  confounding  the  opinions  of 
an  author,  however  respectable  he  may  be,  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
and  the  voice  of  the  Vi&ir  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  this  warning  I  do  not  mean  to 
prematurely  condemn  the  opinions  of  any  one,  but  simply  to  put  those  on  their 
guard  who,  little  versed  in  ecclesiastical  studies,  might,  in  certain  cases,  confound 
revealed  dogmas  with  what  is  mere  human  thought.  Having  premised  this 
much,  let  us  enter  freely  into  the  question. 

Wherein  does  this  divine  right,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  consist?  In  order 
to  explain  this  matter  completely,  we  must  state  the  objects  over  which  this  right 
extends ;  for  these  objects  being  widely  different,  there  will  aUo  be  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  application  made  to  them  of  the  principle.  A  great  number  of  ques- 
tions present  themselves  in  this  very  important  matter;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
they  may  all  be  rciduced  to  these,  which  embrace  the  rest,  viz.  W  hat  is  the  origin 
of  the  civil  power  ?    How  far  does  it  extend  ?    Is  it  lawful  to  resist  it  in  any  case  ? 

The  first  question  is.  What  is  tite  origin  of  the  civil  power  f  How  do  we  know 
that  tJhis  power  is  from  Godf  There  is  much  confusion  prevailing  on  these 
points ;  and  certainly  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  at  a  time  so  disturbed  as  the 
present  they  should  be  misunderstood ;  for  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  con«^ 
trary,  doctrines  are  never  wholly  laid  aside,  either  in  revolutions  or  in  restora- 
tions ;  men's  interests,  no  doubt,  have  great  weight  therein,  but  they  are  not 
left  alone  in  the  arena.  The  best  way  of  forming  clear  ideas  on  these  points  is 
to  have  recourse  to  ancient  authors,  especially  those  whose  doctrines  have  been 
respected  for  a  long  period  of  time,  who  continue  to  be  respected  down  to  this 
day,  and  who  are  looked  upon  as  safe  guides  in  the  right  interpretation  of  ecde- 
diastical  doctrines.  This  way  of  studying  the  question  which  now  occupies  us 
ought  to  be  acceptable  to  those  even  who  entertain  contempt  for  the  writers  of 
f^hom  we  speak ;  for  we  are  now  engaged  more  in  seeking  in  what  the  doctrine 
consists,  than  in  examining  into  its  truth.  Now  for  this  purpose  we  cannot 
find  witnesses  better  informed,  or  interpreters  more  competent,  than  men  who 
have  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  the  study  of  the  doctrine. 

This  last  reflection  is  in  no  way  contradictory  to  what  we  have  said  above, 
on  the  care  which  we  ought  to  take  not  to  confound  the  mere  opinions  of  mea 
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with  the  doetrines  of  the  Church ;  it  only  tends  to  remind  ns  of  the  neceaBity 
which  exists  of  perusing  a  certain  class  of  authors,  who  are  certainly  not  wor- 
thy of  the  ungrateful  neglect  with  which  they  are  treated }  indeed,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  their  important  labors,  conscientiously  pursued  for  so  long  a  time, 
should  produce  no  fruit.  In  order  to  understand  the  better  the  opinion  of  these 
writers  on  the  matter  which  now  occupies  us,  we  ought  to  observe  the  difference 
which  they  make  in  the  application  of  the  general  principle  of  divine  right  to 
the  origin  of  the  civil  or  to  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  power.  From  this  compa^ 
rison  there  arises  a  bright  light,  which  resolves  and  clears  up  all  difficulties. 
Open  the  works  of  the  most  distinguished  theologians,  consult  their  treatises  on 
the  origin  of  the  power  of  the  Pope,  and  you  will  see  that  in  establishing  this 
power  on  divine  right,  they  mean  that  it  emanates  from  God,  not  only  in  a 
general  sense,  that  is,  inasmuch  as  all  being  comes  from  God ;  not  only  in  a 
social  sense,  that  is,  inasmuch  as  the  Church  being  a  society,  God  has  willed 
the  existence  of  a  power  to  govern  it ;  but  in  a  most  special  manner  that  God 
has  Himself  instituted  this  power,  that  He  has  Himself  established  its  form, 
that  He  has  Himself  pointed  out  the  person,  and  that  consequently  the  successor 
to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  is  of  divine  right  the  supreme  pastor  of  the  universal 
Church,  having  over  the  whole  of  this  Church  supreme  honor  and  jurisdiction. 

With  respect  to  the  civil  power,  these  authors  speak  thus.  In  the  first  place, 
all  power  comes  from  God ;  for  power  exists,  and  all  existence  comes  from  God ; 
power  is  sovereignty,  and  God  is  the  lord,  the  supreme  master  of  all  things ; 
power  is  a  right,  and  in  God  is  found  the  source  of  all  right ;  power  is  a  moral 
movement,  and  God  is  the  universal  cause  of  all  sorts  of  movements ;  power 
tends  towards  an  exalted  end,  and  God  is  the  end  of  all  creatures ;  His  Provi- 
dence ordains  and  directs  all  things  with  mercy  and  efficacy.  Thus  we  see  that 
St.  Thomas,  in  his  work  De  Regimine  Frincipum,  affirms  that  all  power  comes 
from  Gk)d  as  supreme  master,  as  may  be  shown  in  three  ways :  as  it  is  a  being, 
as  it  is  a  mover,  and  as  it  is  an  end.     (Lib.  3,  cap.  1.) 

As  I  am  treating  of  this  method  of  explaining  the  origin  of  power,  I  must 
pause  for  a  moment  to  refute  Rousseau,  who,  in  the  allusion  which  he  made  to 
this  doctrine,  showed  that  he  did  not  understand  it.  He  says,  ^<  All  power  comes 
from  God,  I  allow;  but  all  diseases  also  come  from  Him.  Are  we,  therefore, 
to  say  that  it  is  forbidden  to  call  in  a  physician  ?"  (Contrat  Social,  liv.  i.  c.  3.) 
It  is  true  that  one  of  the  senses  in  which  the  divine  origin  of  power  is  affirmed 
is,  that  all  finite  beings  emanate  from  an  infinite  being ;  but  this  sense  is  not 
the  only  one.  Indeed,  theologians  knew  very  well  that  this  idea,  by  itself,  did 
not  imply  its  legitimacy,  and  that  it  extended  as  well  to  physical  force ;  for  as 
the  author  of  the  Oontrat  Social  adds :  ^'  the  pistol  held  by  a  robber  in  a  wood 
is  also  a  power."  Rousseau,  in  this  passage,  has  sacrificed  the  sense  to  show 
his  ingenuity ;  the  love  of  making  a  brilliant  sally  has  seduced  him  into  remov- 
ing the  question  from  its  proper  ground.  It  was  easy,  indeed,  to  see  that,  with 
respect  to  the  civil  power,  men  do  not  speak  of  a  physical,  but  of  a  mural,  a 
legitimate  power ;  in  any  other  way  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  its  origin : 
as  well  might  they  seek  the  source  of  riches,  health,  strength,  courage,  subtilty, 
or  the  other  qualities  which  contribute  to  form  the  material  force  of  all  power. 
The  question  is  with  regard  to  the  moral  being  which  is  called  power;  and 
in  the  moral  order,  iUegitimate  power  is  not  power,  it  is  not  a  being,  it  is 
nothing.  Consequently,  there  is  no  need  of  seeking  its  origin  in  God,  or  in 
any  thing  else.  Therefore,  power  emanates  from  God  as  the  simrce  of  all  right, 
justice,  and  legitimacy ;  and  in  considering  power,  not  as  a  mere  physical,  but 
as  a  moral  being,  it  is  affirmed  that  it  can  come  from  God  ulone,  who  is  the 
plenitude  of  all  being.  Not  only  is  this  doctrine,  taken  geuerally,  above  all 
difficulty,  but  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  do  not  profess  themselves  atheists; 
they  alone  can  call  it  in  question.     Let  us  now  descend  to  particulars]^  and  see 
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irhether  Catholic  doctors  teach  any  thing  which  is  not  perfectly  reasonable  even 
in  the  eyes  of  philosophers. 

Man,  they  say,  was  not  created  to  live  alone;  his  existence  supposes  a  family; 
his  inclinations  urge  him  to  form  an  alliance,  without  which  the  human  race 
could  not  be  perpetuated.  Families  are  connected  with  each  other  by  intimate 
and  indestructible  ties ;  they  have  common  wants ;  none  can  insure  happiness, 
or  even  preservation,  without  the  aid  of  others.  Therefore  they  are  bound  to 
enter  into  society.  Society  cannot  exist  without  order,  or  order  without  justice; 
and  both  require  a  guardian,  an  interpreter,  an  executor.  This  is  the  civil 
power.  God,  who  created  man,  and  willed  also  his  preservation,  consequently 
willed  the  existence  of  society,  and  the  power  which  it  requires.  Now  the 
existence  of  the  civil  power  is  as  conformable  to  the  will  of  God  as  the  existence 
of  the  paternal ;  if  families  have  need  of  the  paternal,  society  has  no  less  need 
of  the  civil  power.  Our  Lord  has  condescended  to  secure  us  from  mistakes  on 
this  important  point  by  telling  us  in  the  Scriptures,  that  all  power  emanates 
from  Him,  that  we  are  obliged  to  obey  it,  that  whoever  resists  it  resists  the 
Divine  command.  I  seek  in  vain  for  an  objection  to  this  way  of  explaining  the 
origin  of  society,  and  of  the  power  which  governs  it.  This  doctrine  preserves 
natural,  human,  and  divine  right;  all  these  rights  are  connected,  and  support 
each  other.  The  sublimity  of  the  theory  rivals  its  simplicity ;  revelation  sanc- 
tions what  was  shown  by  the  light  of  reason,  and  grace  fortifies  nature.  Such, 
then,  is  the  famous  divine  right,  presented  as  a  bugbear  to  the  ignorant  and 
unsuspecting,  in  order  to  make  them  believe  that  the  Catholic  Church,  when 
she  teaches  the  obligation  of  obeying  the  legitimate  power,  and  founds  this  obli- 
gation on  the  law  of  God,  proposes  a  dogma  injurious  to  true  human  liberty. 

To  hear  some  men  ridicule  the  divine  right  of  kings,  one  would  say  that  we 
Catholics  believed  that  certain  individuals  and  families  have  received  bulls  of 
institution  from  Heaven,  and  that  we  are  grossly  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the 
changes  of  the  civil  power.  K  they  had  examined  the  matter  more  deeply,  they 
would  have  found  that,  far  from  being  liable  to  the  reproach  of  such  folly,  we 
have  only  established  a  principle  the  necessity  of  which  was  acknowledged  by 
all  the  legislators  of  antiquity,  and  that  our  belief  is  quite  reconcilable  with  true 
philosophical  doctrines  and  the  events  recorded  by  history.  In  support  of  what 
1  have  said,  see  with  what  admirable  clearness  St.  Chrysostom  explains  this 
point  in  his  23d  homily  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans :  ''  There  is  no  power 
that  does  not  come  from  God.''  What  do  you  say  ?  Is  every  prince,  then, 
appointed  by  God  ?  I  do  not  say  that ;  for  I  do  not  speak  of  any  prince  in 
particular,  but  of  the  thing  itself,  that  is,  of  the  power  itself :  I  affirm  that  the 
existence  of  principalities  is  the  work  of  the  divine  wisdom,  and  that  to  it  it  is 
owing  that  all  things  are  not  given  up  to  blind  chance.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  ^ 
Apostle  does  not  say,  **  That  there  is  no  prince  who  does  not  come  from  God '/' 
but  he  says,  speaking  of  the  thing  in  itself, ''  There  is  no  power  which  does  not 
come  from  God."  ''  Non  est  potestas,  nisi  a  Deo.  Quid  dicis  ?  Ergo  omnis 
princeps  a  Deo  constitutus  f  Istud  non  dico.  Non  enim  de  quovis  principe 
mihi  sermo  est,  sed  de  re  ipsa,  id  est  de  ipsa  potestate.  Quod  enim  principatus 
sint,  quodque  non  simpliciter  et  temere  cuncta  ferantur,  divinse  sapientisd  opus 
•esse  dico.  Propterea  non  dicit :  non  enim  princeps  est  nisi  a  Deo.  Sed  de  re 
ipsa  disserit  dicens :  non  est  potestas  nisi  a  Deo."  (Horn.  23,  in  Episi,  ad  Rom,) 
It  appears,  from  the  words  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  that  the  meaning  of  divine 
right,  according  to  Catholics,  is,  that  there  exists  a  power  for  the  government 
of  society,  and  that  it  is  not  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  passion  and  imagination. 
This  doctrine,  which  insures  public  order,  by  establishing  the  obligation  of  obe- 
dience on  motives  of  conscience,  does  not  descend  to  the  inferior  questions, 
which  do  not  affect  the  fundamental  principle. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  if  we  admit  the  interpretation  of  St  John 
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Ghrysostom,  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  sacred  text  to  teach  that  which  reason 
so  clearly  dictated.  To  this  our  reply  is  two-fold :  1st,  that  the  sacred  Scripture 
expressly  prescribes  to  us  several  obligations  which  nature  imposes  on  us  inde- 
pendently of  all  divine  right,  as  to  honor  parents,  not  to  kill,  not  to  rob,  and 
other  things  of  the  kind ;  2d,  that  in  the  present  case  the  Apostles  had  very 
good  reason  to  recommend  particularly  obedience  to  legitimate  power,  and  to 
sanction  in  a  clear  and  conclusive  manner  this  obligation,  founded  on  the  natural 
law  itself.  Indeed,  the  same  St.  Ohrysostom  tells  us,  '^  that  at  that  time  a  very 
widely-spread  opinion  represented  the  Apostles  as  seditious  men  and  innovators, 
laboring  by  their  speeches  and  acts  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  laws." 
''  Pluriroa  tunc  temporis  circumferebatur  fama,  traducens  Apostolos  veluti  sedi- 
tiosos  rerumque  novatores ;  qui  omnia  ad  evertendum  leges  communes  et  face- 
rent  et  dicerent."  (Bom.  23,  in  EpisL  ad  Tim.) 

It  was  no  doubt  to  this  that  St.  Paul  alluded  when,  admonishing  the  faithful 
of  the  obligation  of  obeying  authority,  he  told  them  that  '^  such  was  the  will  of 
God,  that  by  acting  thus  tney  might  put  to  silence  the  imprudence  of  foolish 
men."  (Epist.  i.  c.  2.)  We  also  know  from  St.  Jerome,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Church,  some,  hearing  the  Gospel  liberty  preached,  imagined  that  uni- 
versal liberty  also  was  meant.  The  necessity  of  inculcating  a  duty,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  is  indispensable  for  the  preservation  of  society,  will  be  clearly 
perceived  if  we  consider  with  what  ease  an  error  so  flattering  to  proud  and  rebel- 
lious nlinds  might  take  root.  After  fourteen  centuries  had  passed  away,  we  see 
the  error  reproduced  in  the  time  of  Wickliff  and  John  Huss.  The  Auabapti^ts 
made  a  dreadful  application  of  it  when  they  inundated  Germany  with  bloud. 
At  a  later  period,  the  fanatical  sectaries  of  England  raised  the  greatest  disorders 
and  brought  about  fearful  catastrophes  by  a  similar  doctrine,  condemning  alike 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  law  of  peace  and  love,  when  preaching 
liberty,  spoke  of  that  liberty  which  draws  us  from  the  slavery  of  siu  and  the 
power  of  the  devil,  renders  us  co-heirs  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  participators  of 
grace  and  glory.  But  she  was  very  far  from  propagating  doctrines  which  could 
fitvor  disoider,  or  subvert  law  and  authority.  It  was,  then,  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  her  to  disprove  the  calumnies  by  which  her  enemies  attempted  to 
injure  her;  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  proclaim,  by  her  words  and  acts,  that 
the  public  interest  had  nothing  to  fear  from  her  doctrines.  We  also  see  that 
after  the  Apodtles  had  inculcated  this  sacred  obligation  on  several  occasions,  the 
Fathers  of  the  earliest  times  insist  again  and  frequently  on  the  same  point.  St 
Polycarp,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  (lib.  iv.  Hitl.  cap.  15,)  says,  when  speaking  to 
the  proconsul :  '<  It  is  ordained  to  render  to  the  magistrates  and  powers  ap- 
pointed by  Gk>d  the  honor  which  we  owe  them."  St.  Justin,  in  his  Apolot/y 
for  the  ChrManSy  also  recalls  the  precept  of  Jesus  Christ  touching  the  pay- 
ment of  tributes:  TertuUian,  in  his  Apology,  chapter  third,  reproaches  the 
Gentiles  with  the  persecution  they  directed  against  the  Christians,  even  at  the 
time  when  the  latter,  with  their  hands  raised  to  heaven,  were  praying  for  the 
safety  of  the  emperors.  The  zeal  of  the  saints  who  were  charged  with  the 
instruction  and  direction  of  the  faithful  succeeded  in  inculcating  this  preoept  so 
weU,  that  the  Christians  were  everywhere  a  model  of  submission  and  obedience. 
Thus  Pliny,  writing  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  avowed  that,  religion  excepted,  he 
could  not  accuse  them  of  being  at  all  wanting  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  laws  and 
imperial  edicts. 

Nature  herself  has  pointed  out  the  persons  in  whom  resides  the  paternal 
power;  the  wants  of  the  family  mark  the  limits  of  this  power;  the  feelings  of 
Uie  heart  prescribe  its  object  and  regulate  its  conduct.  In  society  it  is  other- 
wise :  the  rights  of  the  civil  power  are  tossed  about  by  the  storms  of  bunuui 
events;  here  this  right  resides  in  one  person,  there  in  several ;  to-day  it  belongs 
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to  one  family,  to-morrow  to  another ;  one  day  it  is  exercised  under  one  form, 
tbe  next  under  another  very  different.  The  infant  who  weeps  at  his  mother's 
bosom  reminds  her  of  the  ohiigation  of  nourishing  and  watching  over  it;  woman, 
weak  an4  unsupported,  calls  unmistakably  on  man  to  protect  her  and  her  child; 
youth,  without  strength  to  sustain  or  knowledge  to  direct  itself,  shows  parents 
their  obligation  of  care  and  guardianship.  We  see  clearly  the  will  of  Grod;  the 
order  of  nature  forcibly  expresses  it ;  the  tenderest  feelings  are  its  echo  and 
fnterpn^ter;  we  do  not  require  any  thing  else  to  show  us  what  is  the  will  of 
God;  we  do  not  need  any  refinement  to  convince  us  that  tbe  parental  power  is 
from  above.  Tbe  rights  and  duties  of  parents  and  children  are  written  in  cha- 
racters as  distinct  as  they  are  beautiful.  But  where  shall  we  find,  with  respect 
to  the  civil  power,  an  expression  as  unequivocal  ?  If  power  comes  from  God, 
by  what  means  does  be  communicate  it '/  In  what  channel  is  it  conveyed  ? 
This  leads  us  to  other  secondai'y  questions,  which  all  conduce  to  the  explanation 
and  solution  of  the  principal  question. 

Was  there  ever  a  man  who  by  natural  right  found  himself  invested  with  civil 
power  ?  It  is  clear  that  in  this  case  power  would  have  no  other  origin  than 
paternal  authority ;  that  is  to  say,  in  that  case,  the  civil  power  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  amplification  of  that  authority,  as  a  transformation  of  domestic 
into  civil  power.  We  immediately  see  the  difference  between  the  domestic  and 
the  social  order,  their  separate  objects,  tbe  diversity  of  rules  by  which  they 
must  be  regulated,  and  we  see  how  different  are  tbe  means  which  they  both  use 
for  their  government.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  type  of  society  is  found  in  the 
family,  and  that  society  is  in  the  most  desirable  condition  when  it  most 
resembles  tbe  family  in  command  and  in  obedience ;  but  mere  analogies  do  not 
suffice  to  establish  rights,  and  it  always  remains  indubitable  that  those  of  the 
civil  power  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  the  paternal.         ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  things  shows  that  Providence,  in  ordaining 
the  destinies  of  the  world,  did  not  estiiblisb  the  paternal  as  the  source  of  the 
civil.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see  how  such  a  power  could  have  been  transmitted, 
and  the  legitimacy  of  its  claims  have  been  justified.  We  can  easily  understand 
the  limited  rule  of  an  old  man,  governing  a  society,  composed  of  two  or  three 
generations  only,  who  were  descended  from  him;  but  as  soon  as  this  society 
increased,  extended  to  several  countries,  and  consequently  was  divided  and 
subdivided,  ihe  patriarchal  power  must  have  disappeared,  its  exercise  must  have 
become  impossible,  and  we  can  no  longer  understand  how  the  pretenders  to  the 
throne  could  come  to  an  understanding  with  each  other  and  the  rest  of  the 
people,  to  justify  and  le^timize  their  rule.  The  theory  which  acknowledges 
the  paternal  as  the  origin  of  tbe  civil  power  may  be  as  promising  as  you  please; 
it  may  sustain  itself  on  tbe  example  of  the  patriarchal  government,  which  wid 
observe  in  the  cradle  of  society;  but  there  are  two  things  against  it.  First,  it 
asserts,  but  does  not  prove;  second,  it  has  no  means  of  attaining  the  end  for 
which  it  was  intended,  viz.  the  consolidation  of  government,  for  it  cannot 
establish  itself  by  proving  its  legitimacy.  The  greatest  of  kings  and  the 
humblest  of  subjects  equally  know  that  they  are  the  sons  of  Noe;  nothing  more. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  theory  either  in  St.  Thomas,  or  in  any  of  the 
other  principal  theologians ;  and  to  go  still  higher,  I  do  not  know  that  it  can 
find  any  authority  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Fathers,  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church, 
or  in  Scripture  itself.  It  is  consequently  a  mere  philosophical  opinion,  of 
which  the  explanation  and  proof  belong  to  those  who  advance  it.  Catholioity 
says  nothing  either  for  or  against  it. 

It  is  then  demonstrated  that  the  civil  power  does  not  reside  in  any  man  of 
natural  right,  and  on  the  other  hi^nd,  we  know  that  power  comes  from  God. 
Who  receives  this  power  from  God,  and  how  does  he  receive  it?  It  is  neoessarj 
first  to  observe^  that  the  Catholic  Church,  while  acknowledging  the  divine 
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origin  of  the  civil  power,  an  origin  which  is  expressly  stated  in  Scriptare,  doef 
not  define  any  thing  either  as  to  the  form  of  this  power,  or  the  means  which 
Ood  employs  in  communicating  it.  So  that  after  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  esta- 
blished, there  still  remains  to  be  examined  and  discussed,  who  immediatehi 
receives  the  power,  and  how  it  is  transmitted  1  This  is  acknowledged  by  theo- 
logians when  they  have  treated  of  this  matter;  this  should  be  enough  to 
remove  the  prejudices  of  those  who  consider  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  this 
point  as  conducive  to  popular  degradation.  The  Church  teaches  the  obligation 
of  obeying  legitimate  authority,  and  adds  that  the  power  which  it  exercises 
emanates  from  God ;  this  doctrine  is  as  applicable  to  republics  as  to  absolate 
monarchies,  and  does  not  prejudge  either  the  forms  of  government  or  the  par- 
ticular claims  of  legitimacy.  As  to  these  latter  questions  they  cannot  be 
answered  in  general  terms ;  they  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances  into 
which  the  general  principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  good  order  and 
peace  of  society  cannot  enter.  I  think  it  is  so  important  to  give  clear  ideas  oa 
this  point,  and  to  state  the  doctrines  of  the  most  distinguished  Catholic  divioeSi 
that  I  consider  it  necessary  to  devote  an  entire  chapter  to  this  subject. 


CHAPTER  XLIX, 


THE  ORIGIN  or   SOCIETY,   AGOORDINO  TO  GATHOUO  DIVINES. 

There  is  nothing  more  instructive  or  more  interesting,  than  the  study  of 
public  law  in  those  writers  who,  pretending  not  to  pass  for  statesmen,  and 
entertaining  no  views  of  ambition,  express  themselves  without  flattery  and  with- 
out bitterness;  and  explain  these  matters  with  as  much  calmness  and  traa- 
quillity  as  they  would  theories  of  rare  application  and  limited  extent  At  the 
present  time  it  is  almost  impossible  to  open  a  book  without  immediately  per- 
ceiving to  which  of  the  two  contending  parties  the  author  belongs;  it  seldom 
happens  that  his  ideas  are  not  affected  by  passion,  or  adapted  to  serve  particular 
designs;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  without  conviction,  he  speab 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  interest. 

It  is  not  60  with  the  old  writers,  of  whom  we  are  speaking.  Let  os  render 
them  at  least  this  justice ;  that  their  opinions  are  conscientious,  their  language 
loyal  and  sincere;  and  whatever  may  be  the  judgment  with  respect  to  them, 
whether  we  consider  them  as  real  sages,  or  as  ignorant  men  and  fanatics,  ve 
oannot  call  in  question  their  sincerity;  that  they  are  animated  by  a  religions 
idea,  that  they  develop  a  philosophical  system,  that  their  pens  are  the  £uthfal 
interpreters  of  their  thoughts. 

Rousseau  attempts  to  seek  the  origin  of  society,  and  of  the  civil  power;  and 
begins  the  first  chapter  of  his  work  with  these  words:  "  Man  is  bom  free,  and 
he  is  everywhere  in  fetters."  Do  you  not  immediately  perceive  the  tribone 
under  the  mantle  of  the  philosopher  ?  Do  you  not  observe  that,  instead  of 
addressing  himself  to  the  reason,  the  writer  appeals  to  the  passions;  and  woonds 
the  most  susceptible  of  them — ^vii.  pride.  It  is  in  vain  for  the  philoeopher  to 
endeavor  to  make  us  believe  that  he  does  not  intend  to  reduce  his  doctrines  to 
practice;  his  language  betrays  his  design.  In  another  place,  where  he  attemptt 
nothinff  less  than  to  give  advice  to  a  great  nation,  he  has  hardly  b^aa  whea 
he  holds  over  Europe  the  torch  of  an  incendiary. 

'*  When  we  read  ancient  history,  we  fancy  ourselves  tran^iorted  to  another 
world,  and  among  other  beings.  What  have  the  French,  the  English,  the  Rus- 
sians, in  common  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ?  Haidly  any  thing  bat  the 
form.  The  great  souls  of  the  Latter  appear  to  the  othen  as  exaggerations  of 
history.     How  can  they,  who  feel  themselves  to  be  so  little,  imagine  that  sock 
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great  men  ever  existed  ?  Thej  did  exist,  however ;  and  thej  were  human  like . 
ourselves.  What  hinders  our  being  men  like  them  ?  Our  prejudices,  our  low 
philosophy,  and  grovelling  passions,  combined  with  the  egotism  of  men's  hearts, 
by  absurd  institutions,' directed  by  men  of  little  minds."  (^Considerations  on  the 
Government  of  Poland,  &€.,  Chap.  2.)  Do  you  not  observe  the  poison  conveyed 
in  these  words  of  the  publicist  f  And  is  it  not  palpable  that  he  had  something 
more  in  view  than  enlightening  the  mind  ?  See  with  what  address  he  attempts 
to  produce  a  feeling  of  irritation,  by  harsh  and  indecent  reproaches. 

Let  us  take  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  comparison,  and  see  in  how  different 
a  tone  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  in  his  work  De  Regimine  Principum,  begins  his 
explanation  on  the  same  subject,  and  gives  directions  for  good  government. (a)' 

"  If  man,"  he  says,  ''  was  intended  to  live  alone,  like  many  animals,  he 
would  not  require  any  one  to  govern  him ;  every  man  would  be  his  own  king, 
under  the  supreme  command  of  God ;  inasmuch  as  he  would  govern  himself  by 
the  light  of  reason  given  him  by  the  Creator.  But  it  is  in  the  nature  of  man 
to  be  a  social  and  political  animal,  living  in  community,  differently  from  all 
other  animals ;  a  thing  which  is  clearly  shown  by  the  necessities  of  his  nature. 
Nature  has  provided  for  other  animals  food ;  skins  for  a  covering,  means  of 
defence, — ^as  teeth,  horns,  claws,-~or,  at  least,  speed  in  flight ;  but  she  has  not 
endowed  man  with  any  of  those  qualities ;  and  instead  she  has  given  him  rea- 
son,  by  which,  with  the  assistance  of  his  hands,  he  can  procure  what  he  wants. 
But  to  procure  this,  one  man  alone  is  not  enough ;  for  he  is  not  in  a  condition 
to  preserve  his  own  life ;  it  is,  therefore,  in  man's  nature  to  live  in  society. 
Moreover,  nature  has  granted  to  other  animals  the  power  of  discerning  what  is 
useful  or  injurious  to  them  :  thus  the  sheep  has  a  natural  horror  of  his  enemy 
the  wolf.  There  are  also  certain  animals  who  know  by  nature  the  herbs  which 
are  medicinal  to  them,  and  other  things  which  are  necessary  for  their  preservi^ 
tion.  But  man  has  not  naturally  the  knowledge  which  is  requisite  for  the  sup- 
port of  life,  except  in  society ;  inasmuch  as  the  aid  of  reason  is  capable  of  lead- 
ing from  universiEd  principles  to  the  knowledge  of  particular  things,  which  are 
necessary  for  life.  Thus,  then,  since  it  is  impossible  for  man  alone  to  obtain 
all  this  knowledge,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  live  in  society,  one  aiding 
another ;  each  one  applying  to  his  own  task ;  for  example,  some  in  medicine ; 
some  in  one  way,  and  some  in  another.  This  is  shown  with  great  clearness  in 
that  faculty  peculiar  to  man,  language — ^whioh  enables  him  to  communicate  bis 
thoughts  to  others.  Indeed,  brute  animals  mutually  communicate  their  feel- 
ings ;  as  the  dog  communicates  his  anger  by  barking,  and  other  animals  their 
passions  by  various  ways.  But  man,  with  respect  to  his  fellows,  is  more  com- 
municative than  any  other  animal ;  even  than  those  who  are  the  most  inclined 
to  live  in  union,  as  cranes,  ants,  and  bees.  In  this  sense,  Solomon  says,  in 
Ecclesiastes :  '  It  is  better,  therefore,  that  two  should  be  together  than  .one ;  for 
they  have  the  advantage  of  their  society.'  Thus,  if  it  be  natural  for  man  to 
live  in  society,  it  is  necessary  that  some  one  should  direct  the  multitude ;  for  if 
many  were  united,  and  each  one  did  as  he  thought  proper,  they  would  fall  to 
pieces,  unless  somebody  looked  after  the  public  good,  as  wo«dd  ba  the  case  with 
the  human  body,  and  that  of  any  other  animal,  if  there  did  not  eiiist  a  power  to 
watch  over  the  welfare  of  all  the  members.  Thus  Solomon  says :  ^  Thus>  where 
there  is  no  one  to  govern,  the  people  will  be  dispersed.'  In  man  himself  the 
soul  directs  the  body;  and  in  the  soul,  the  feelings  of  anger  and  concupiscence 
are  governed  by  the  reason.     Among  the  members  of  the  body,  there  is  one 

*  This  subject  iB  so  important^  eo  delicate,  that  I  shall  not  be  satiffied  with  siving  atranslatloB 
of  the  passages  which  I  quote,  howerer  carefUl  I  may  be  to  render  them  exact  and  literal,  at  the 
risk  of  irregularity  of  style  and  vioUition  of  the  idiom  of  our  language.  I.  wish^  therefore,  to  set 
before  the  rwMier  the  original  texts  themselves,  desiring  him  to  |adge  frMn  them  and  not  froai 
ny  venion.  [They  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.] 
87  Z 
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principal  one,  which  directs  all ;  as  the  heart  or  the  head.  There  ought,  theii, 
to  be  in  every  multitude  some  governing  power."  (St.  Thomas,  De  Regimine 
Pirnripfinij  lib.  i.  cap.  1.) 

This  passage,  so  remarkable  for  profound  wisdom,  clearness  of  ideas,  solidity 
of  principles,  vigor  and  exactne88  of  deductions,  contains,  in  a  few  words,  all 
that  can  be  said  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  society,  and  of  power;  to  the  rights 
enjoyed  by  the  latter,  and  the  obligations  incumbent  upon  it :  the  matter  being 
considered  in  general,  and  by  the  light  of  reason  alone.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  required  to  show,  with  clearness,  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  society ; 
and  this  the  holy  doctor  does  by  this  very  simple  reasoning — ^man  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  he  cannot  live  alone,  and  then  he  has  need  of  being  united  to  kisi 
fellows.  If  a  proof  of  this  fundamental  truth  be  required,  it  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  he  is  endowed  with  speech ;  this  is  a  sign  that  by  nature  he  is  destined  to 
communicate  with  other  men,  and  consequently  to  live  in  society.  After  hanng 
proved  this  invincible  necessity,  it  remained  to  demonstrate  a  necessity  not  less 
absolutiC — viz.  the  necessity  of  a  power  to  govern  society.  In  order  to  make 
this  demonstration,  St.  Thomas  does  not  invent  extravagant  systems,  or 
unfounded  theories  j  he  does  not  appeal  to  absurd  suppositiims ;  he  is  satisfied 
with  a  reason  founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  dictated  by  common  sense,  and 
supported  by  daily  experience — viz.  that  in  all  bodies  of  men,  there  is  a  diroc« 
tor  requisite;  since,  without  him,  disorder,  and  even  dispersion, are  inevitable; 
for  in  all  societies  there  must  be  a  chief. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  this  clear  and  simple  explanation  enables  us  to  under- 
stand the  theory  of  the  origin  of  society  much  better  than  all  the  subtilties  of 
explicit  and  implicit  pacts ;  it  is  enough  for  a  thing  to  be  founded  on  nature 
itself,  for  it  to  be  viewed  as  demonstrated  as  a  real  necessity,  in  order  that  its 
existence  may  be  easily  conceived ;  why  then  seek,  by  subtilties  and  supposi- 
tions, what  is  apparent  at  the  first  view  ? 

Let  us  not,  however,  suppose  that  St.  Thomas  does  not  acknowledge  divine 
right,  or  is  ignorant  that  the  obligation  of  obedience  to  power  may  be  founded 
on  it:  far  from  it;  this  truth  he  establishes  in  many  places  in  his  works;  but 
he  does  not  forget  the  natural  and  the  human  law,  which,  on  this  point,  are 
combined  and  allied  with  the  divine,  in  such  a  way,  that  the  latter  is  only  a 
confirmation  of,  and  gives  a  sanction  to,  the  others.  We  ought  thus  to  inter- 
pret the  passages  in  which  the  holy  doctor  attributes  the  civil  power  to  human 
law,  considering  this  law  with  that  of  grace.  For  example,  when  examining 
whether  infidels  can  have  dominion  or  supremacy  over  the  faithful,  he  8ays:(//) 
*'  It  is  necessary  here  to  consider  that  dominion  or  supremacy  is  introdu<»Ml  by 
virtue  of  humau  law;  the  distinction  between  the  faithful  and  infidels,  is  by 
•divine  law.  Divine  law,  which  emanates  from  grace,  does  not  take  away  htinian 
law,  which  is  founded  on  the  law  of  natural  reason ;  therefore  the  distinction 
between  the  faithful  and  infidels,  considered  in  itself,  does  not  take  away  the 
•dominion  or  supremacy  of  infidels  over  the  faithful." 

When  inquiring,  in  another  plaoe,  if  the  prince  who  has  apostatized  from  the 
&ith  by  this  fact  loses  dominion  over  his  subjects,  so  that  they  are  no  longer 
called  upon  to  obey  him,  he  expresses  himself  thus:(r)  ''As  has  been  said 
before,  infidelity  does  not  destroy  dominion  itself;  for  dominion  was  introduoed 
by  the  law  of  nations,  which  is  human  right;  while  the  distinction  between  the 
faithful  and  infidels  is  by  a  divine,  which  does  not  take  away  the  human  right/* 
Again ;  when  examining  if  man  is  obliged  to  obey  another  man,  he  says :  (d) 
^*  As  natural  actions  proceed  from  natural  powers,  so  human  operations  proceed 
froui  the  human  will.  In  natural  things,  it  was  necessary  that  inferior  things 
should  be  hrought  into  their  respective  operations  by  the  excellence  of  the  natu- 
ral virtue  which  God  has  given  to  superior  things.  In  the  same  way,  also,  it  is 
necessary  that  in  human  things,  those  which  are  superior  should  urge  on  the 
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mfenor,  by  the  force  of  authority  ordained  by  God.  To  move,  by  means  of 
reason  and  the  will,  is  to  command ;  and  as,  by  virtue  of  the  natural  order 
iDstituted  by  God,  inferior  things  in  nature  are  necessarily  subject  to  the  motion 
of  superior  things,  so  also,  in  human  things,  those  which  are  inferior  ought,  by 
Datural  and  divine  right,  to  obey  those  which  are  superior." 

On  the  same  question,  St.  Thomas  examines  whether  obedience  is  a  special 
virtue,  and  he  answers,  (e)  "  That  to  obey  a  superior  is  a  duty  conformable  to 
the  diriue  order  communicated  to  things."  In  the  6th  article,  he  states  the 
question  whether  Christians  are  obliged  to  obey  the  secular  powers,  and  says  :  (/*) 
"The  faith  of  Christ  is  the  principle  and  cause  of  justice,  according  to  what  is 
said  in  the  £pistle  to  the  Romans,  chap.  iii.  ^the  justice  of  God  by  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ.'  Thus  the  faith  of  Christ  doos  not  take  away  the  law  of  justice, 
but  rather  confirms  it.  This  law  wills  that  inferiors  should  obey  their  superiors; 
for  without  that,  human  society  could  not  be  preserved ;  and  thus  the  faith  of 
Christ  does  not  exempt  the  faithful  from  the  obligation  of  obeying  the  secular 
powers."  I  have  quoted  at  some  length  these  passages  from  St.  Thomas,  in 
order  to  show  that  he  does  not  understand  the  divine  right  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  enemies  of  Catholicity  have  mode  it  a  reproach  to  us;  but  that,  properly 
speaking,  while  he  adheres  to  a  dogma  so  expressly  taught  in  the  sacred  text,  he 
Considers  the  Divine  law  as  a  confirmation  and  sanction  of  the  natural  and  human 
law.  We  know  that  for  six  centuries  Catholic  doctors  have  regarded  the  author- 
ity of  St.  Thomas  as  worthy  of  the  highest  respect  in  all  that  concerns  faith  and 
morality. 

We  have  just  seen  that  this  angel  of  the  schools  establishes,  as  founded  on 
the  natural,  human,  and  divine  law,  the  duty  of  obeying  authority,  affirming 
that  the  source  of  all  power  is  found  in  God,  without  entering  into  the  question 
whether  God  communicates  this  power  directly  or  indirectli/  to  those  who  exer- 
ci.^e  it,  and  leaving  avast  field  where  human  opinions  may  debate  without  violat- 
ing the  purity  of  faith.  In  the  same  way,  the  most  eminent  doctors  who  have 
succeeded  him  in  the  Catholic  pulpits  have  contented  themselves  with  estalilish- 
ing  aud  enforcing  the  doctrine,  without  rashly  making  use  of  the  authority  of 
the  Church  in  its  application.  To  prove  this  I  will  here  insert  some  passagt^s 
from  distinguished  theologians.  Cardinal  Bellarmin  expresses  himself  in  these 
words:  (//)  **lt  is  certain  that  public  authority  comes  from  God,  from  whom 
alone  emanate  all  things  good  and  lawful,  as  is  proved  by  St.  Augustin  through- 
out almost  all  the  forry-tive  books  of  the  6V/y  of  God.  Indeed,  the  Wisdom 
of  God,  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  chap,  viii.,  cries  out,  *It  is  by  Me  that  kings 
reign ;'  and  further  on,  '  It  is  by  Me  that  princes  rule/  The  prophet  Daniel,  in 
the  second  chapter,  'The  God  of  heaven  has  given  thee  the  kingdom  and  the 
empire;'  and  the  same  prophet,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  'Thy  dwelling  shall  be 
with  cattle  and  with  wild  beasts,  and  thou  shalt  eat  grass  as  an  ox,  and  shalt  be< 
wet  with,  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  seven  years  shall  pass  over  thee,  till  thou  know 
that  the  Most  High  ruleth  over  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomso- 
ever He  will.' "  After  having  proved,  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
this  dogma,  viz.  that  the  civil  power  comes  from  God,  the  illustrious  writer 
explains  the  sense  in  which  it  ought  to  be  understood :  (A)  ''  But,"  he  stiys,  ''  it 
is  necessary  to  make  some  observations  here.  In  the  first  place,  political  power, 
considered  in  general,  and  without  descending  in  particular  to  monarchy,  aris- 
tocracy, or  democracy,  emanates  immediately  from  God  alone ;  for  being  neces- 
sarily annexed  to  the  nature  of  man,  it  proceeds  from  Him  who  has  made  that 
nature.  Besides,  that  power  is  by  natural  law,  since  it  does  not  depend  upon 
men's  consent,  since  thev  must  have  a  government  whether  they  wish  it  or  not, 
under  pain  of  desiring  the  destruction  of  the  human  race,  which  is  against  the 
inclination  of  nature.  It  is  thus  that  tlft  law  of  nature  is  divine  law,  and 
government  is  introduced  by  divine  law;  and  it  is  particularly  this  which  the 
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Apostle  seems  to  have  had  in  yiew  when  he  t$ajs  to  the  Romans,  chap,  ziii.) 
'  He  who  resists  aathoritj,  resists  the  ordinance  of  God.'  " 

Thb  doctrine  destroys  all  the  theory  of  Rousseau,  who  makes  the  existeDoe 
of  society  and  the  right  of  the  civil  power  depend  on  human  conventions ;  it  also 
overturns  the  absurd  systems  of  some  Protestants,  and  other  heretics,  their  prede- 
cessors, who,  in  the  name  of  Christian  liberty,  pretended  to  condemn  all  authority. 
No!  the  existence  of  society  does  not  depend  on  the  consent  of  man;  societj 
is  not  his  work;  it  satisfies  an  imperious  necessity,  which,  if  it  were  not  satisfied, 
would  entail  the  destruction  of  the  human  race.  God,  when  he  created  man, 
did  not  deliver  him  to  the  mercy  of  chance;  He  has  given  him  the  right  of  ful- 
filling his  necessities,  and  has  imposed  on  him  the  care  of  his  own  preservation 
as  a  duty;  therefore  the  existence  of  the  human  race  includes  also  the  existence 
of  government,  and  the  obligations  of  obedience.  There  is  no  theory  so  clear, 
simple,  and  solid.  Shall  it  be  called  the  enemy  and  oppressor  of  human  free- 
dom ?  Is  it  any  disgrace  to  man  to  acknowledge  himself  the  creature  of  God? 
to  confess  that  he  has  received  from  Him  what  is  necessary  for  his  preservation? 
Is  the  intervention  of  God  any  infringement  of  human  liberty,  and  cannot  man  be 
free  without  beinff  an  Atheist  f  It  is  absurd  to  say  there  is  any  thing  favorable 
to  servitude  in  a  doctriie  which  tells  us  '*  God  wills  not  that  you  should  live  like 
wild  beasts :  He  commands  you  to  be  united  in  society,  and  for  this  purpose  He 
orders  you  to  live  in  submission  to  an  authority  legitimately  established."  If 
this  be  called  servitude  and  oppression,  we  desire  this  servitude,  we  willinglj 
give  up  the  right  which  is  pretended  to  be  granted  to  us  of  wandering^  in  the 
woods  like  wild  beasts :  true  liberty  does  not  exist  in  man  when  he  is  stripped 
of  the  finest  attribute  of  his  nature,  that  of  acting  in  conformity  with  reason. 

Such  is  the  explanation  of  divine  right  according  to  the  illustrious  commen- 
tator whom  we  have  just  quoted;  let  us  now  see  the  applications  which  he  makes 
of  it,  and  learn  in  what  way,  according  to  him,  God  communicates  the  oivil 

Sower  to  those  who  are  charged  with  its  exercise.  After  the  words  quoted  above, 
tellarmin  continues :  (t)  '<  In  the  second  place,  observe,  that  this  power  reaides 
immediately f  as  in  its  subject,  in  all  the  multitude,  for  it  is  by  divine  right  Tbe 
divine  right  has  not  givetk  this  power  to  any  man  in  particular,  for  it  has  given 
it  to  the  multitude;  besides,  the  positive  law  being  taken  away,  there  is  no  reason 
why  one  should  rule  rather  than  another,  among  a  great  number  of  equal  men; 
therefore  power  belongs  to  the  whole  multitude.  In  fine,  society  should  be  i 
perfect  state;  it  should  have  the  power  of  self-preservation,  and,  conseqaentlji 
that  of  chastising  the  disturbers  of  the  peace." 

This  doctrine  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  foolish  assertions  of  RomBean 
and  his  followers ;  no  one  who  has  studied  public  law  will  confound  things  to 
different.  Indeed,  what  the  Cardinal  establishes  in  the  passage  quoted,  vis.  that 
power  resides  immediately  in  the  multitude,  is  not  in  opposition  to  what  he  him- 
self taught  a  little  before,  when  he  said  that  it  comes  from  (jod,  and  ia  notoving 
to  human  conventions.  His  doctrine  may  be  conveyed  in  this  form.  Sappoee 
a  number  of  men  without  any  positive  law ;  there  is  then  no  reason  why  any 
one  of  them  should  have  a  right  to  rule  the  rest.  Nevertheless,  this  law  exists, 
nature  itself  indicates  its  necessity,  God  ordains  a  government;  theiefoR  tbeiv 
exists  among  this  number  of  men  the  legitimate  power  of  instituting  one.  To 
explain  more  clearly  the  ideas  of  this  illustrious  theologiaQ,  let  us  enppoae  that 
a  considerable  number  of  families,  perfectly  equal  among  themselves  and  abeo- 
lutely  independent  of  each  other,  were  thrown  by  a  tempest  on  a  deeert  isbnd. 
The  vessel  being  destroyed,  they  have  no  hope  either  of  letaming  lioiDe  or  of 
pirsning  their  journey.  All  communication  with  the  rest  of  mankind  is  beooae 
impossible :  we  ask,  whether  these  fAmtlies  oould  live  withont  govenunent  ?  Xo- 
Has  any  one  among  them  a  right  of  geveming  the  rest  ?  Clearij  noi.  Can  aaj 
individual  among  them  piet^  to  rach  a  ri^t  ?    Oertainlj  moL    Have  thej  a 
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right  to  appoint  the  government  of  which  they  stand  in  need  ?  Certainly  they 
have.  Therefore  in  this  multitude,  represented  hy  the  fathers  of  families  or  in 
gome  other  way,  resides  the  civil  power,  together  with  the  right  of  transmitting 
it  to  one  or  more  persons,  according  as  they  shall  judge  proper.  It  is  difficult 
to  make  any  valid  objection  to  the  doctrine  placed  in  this  point  of  view. .  That 
this  is  the  real  meaning  of  his  words  is  clearly  shown  by  the  observations  which 
follow:  (k)  "In  the  third  place,"  he  says,  "observe  that  the  multitude  transfers 
this  power  to  one  person  or  more  by  natural  right ;  for  the  republic  not  being 
able  to  exercise  it  by  itself,  is  obliged  to  communicate  it  to  one  or  to  a  limited 
number;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  power  of  princes,  considered  in  general,  is  by 
natural  and  divine  law ;  and  the  whole  human  race,  if  assembled  together,  could  ■ 
not  establish  the  contrary,  viz.  that  princes  or  governors  did  not  exist.'' 

Bat  the  fundamental  principle  being  once  established,  Bellarmin  allows  to 
society  an  ample  right  of  appointing  the  form  of  government  which  they  think 
proper.  This  ought  to  refute  the  accusations  made  against  the  Catholic  doctrine, 
of  favoring  servitude ;  for  if  all  forms  of  government  are  reconcilable  with  this 
doctrine,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  justly  be  accused  of  being  incompatible  with 
liberty.  Hear  how  the  same  author  continues  on  this  point :  (/)  "  Observe,  in 
the  fourth  place,"  he  says,  "  that  particular  forms  of  government  are  by  the 
law  of  nations,  and  not  by  divine  law,  since  it  depends  upon  the  consent  of  the 
multitude  to  place  over  themselves  a  king,  consuls,  or  other  magistrates,  as  is 
clear;  and,  for  a  legitimate  reason,  they  can  change  royalty  into  aristocracy,  or 
into  democracy,  or  vice  versd,  as  it  was  done  in  Rome. 

"Observe,  in  the  fifth  place,  that  it  follows,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  this 
power  in  particular  comes  from  God,  but  by  means  of  the  counsel  and  election 
of  man,  like  all  other  things  which  belong  to  the  law  of  nations ;  for  the  law  of 
nations  is,  as  it  were,  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  natural  law  by  human 
reasoning.  Thence  follows  a  two-fold  difference  between  the  political  and  the 
eoelesiastical  power :  first,  difference  with  regard  to  the  subject,  since  political 
power  is  in  the  multitude,  and  ecclesiastical  in  a  man  immedintd}/,  as  in  its 
subject;  second,  difference  with  respect  to  the  cause,  since  political  power, 
considered  generally,  is  by  divine  law,  and  in  particular  by  the  law  of  nations^ 
while  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  in  every  way  by  divine  law,  and  emanates  imme- 
diately from  God." 

These  last  words  show  clearly  how  correct  I  was  in  saying  that  theologians 
understand  the  divine  law  in  a  very  different  manner,  according  as  it  is  applied 
to  the  civil  or  to  the  ecclesiastical  power.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
doctrine  now  stated  is  peculiar  to  Cardinal  Bellarmin ;  the  generality  of  theo- 
logians follow  him  on  this  point ;  but  I  have  preferred  quoting  his  authority, 
because  he,  being  so  strongly  attached  to  the  See  of  Rome,  if  the  latter  were 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  despotism,  as  it  has  been  charged  with  being,  no 
doubt,  something  of  them  would  appear  in  the  writings  of  this  theologian.  It 
is  easy  to  anticipate  the  objection  that  will  be  made  to  this  explanation ;  we 
shall  be  told  that  Bellarmin,  having  for  his  object  the  exaltation  of  the  authority 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  with  this  view  attempted  to  lower  the  power  of  kings, 
in  order  to  take  away  or  diminish  all  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  Popes. 
I  will  not  now  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  opinions  of  Bellarmin  with 
respect  to  the  two  powers — ^this  would  be  foreign  to  my  design  ;  besides,  such 
points  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law  excited  at  that  time  great  interest,  on 
account  of  circumstances  at  that  period,  but  now  very  little,  on  account  of  the 
new  course  which  events  have  taken,  and  the  great  change  which  has  been 
brought  about  in  ideas.  I  shall,  nevertheless,  reply  to  this  supposed  difficulty 
by  two  very  simple  observations.  The  first  is,  that  we  have  not  to  inquire  the 
inUmtions  of  Bellarmin  in  explaining  his  doctrine,  but  in  what  that  doctrine 

consists.     Whatever  his  motive  may  have  been,  we  see  an  author  of  vast  renownj 
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wboee  opinion  has  great  weight  in  Catholic  schools,  and  who  wrote  at  Home, 
where,  so  fur  from  his  writings  being  condemned,  he  was  surrounded  with  respect 
and  honor :  this  theologian,  I  say,  explaining  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  civil  power,  does  it  in  such  terms  that,  while  giving  sacred 
guarantees  for  the  good  order  of  society,  he  does  not  infringe  on  the  liberty  of 
the  people ;  this  is  the  vindication  of  Rome  against  the  attacks  made  upon  her. 
The  second  is,  that  Cardinal  Bellarmin  does  not  here  profess  an  isolated  opinion—^ 
the  generality  of  theologians  are  on  his  side ;  therefore,  all  that  can  be  said 
against  him  personally  proves  nothing  against  his  doctrines.  Among  the  many 
authors  that  I  could  quote,  I  will  select  some  who  will  represent  many  difierent 

rriods :  and  as  the  obligation  of  being  brief  confines  mc  within  narrow  limits, 
beg  the  reader  himself  to  examine  the  works  of  Catholic  theologians  and 
moralists ;  he  will  thus  make  sure  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  thoughts 
on  this  subject.  Hear  how  Suarez  explains  the  origin  of  power  :  (m)  ''  Herein,'* 
he  says,  ^^  the  common  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  God,  inasmuch  as  He  is  the 
author  of  nature,  gives  the  power ;  so  that  men  are,  so  to  speak,  the  matter  and 
subject  capable  of  this  power ;  while  God  gives  the  form  by  giving  the  power." 
(£>e  Leg.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.) 

He  goes  on  to  develop  his  doctrine,  relying  on  the  reason  usually  made  use  of 
in  this  matter;  and  when  he  comes  to  draw  the  conclusions,  he  explains  how 
society,  which,  according  to  him,  receives  the  power  immediately  from  God, 
communicates  it  to  certain  persons.  He  adds :  (/O  '^  ^^^  ^be  second  plaee,  it 
follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  civil  power,  whenever  it  is  found  in  a 
man  or  a  prince,  has  emanated  according  to  usual  and  legitimate  law,  from  the 
people  and  the  community,  either  directly  or  remotely,  and  that  it  cannot 
otherwise  be  justly  possessed."  (Ibid*  cap.  4.) 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  not  know  that  a  Spanish  Jesuit  maintained 
against  the  King  of  England  in  person,  the  doctrine  that  princes  receive  power 
mediately  from  God,  and  immediately  from  the  people.  This  Jesuit  is  ^uarci 
himself,  and  the  book  to  which  I  allude  is  called,  {*))  *'  Defence  of  the  Cuihvlic 
and  Apostolic  Faith  againU  tlie  errors  of  the  Anglican  Sfct;  accompanied  6y  a 
Reply  to  the  Apology  fur  the  Oath  of  Fidel  if y^  arid  to  the  monitary  Freface  pul>' 
li&hed  by  die  most  serene  James,  King  of  England.  By  P.  D.  Franyois  Suarez, 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Coimbra ;  addressed  to  the  most  serene  Kings  and 
Princes  of  the  Christian  world." 

In  the  third  book,  chapter  second,  where  he  discusses  the  question.  Whether 
the  political  sovereignty  comes  immediately  from  God  or  from  divine  institution, 
Suarez  says  :  '^  Here  the  most  serene  King  not  only  gives  a  new  and  singular 
opinion,  but  also  acrimoniously  attacks  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  for  having  affirmed 
that  Kings  have  not  received  authority  immediately  from  God  like  the  Pop<^s. 
He  himself  affirms  that  Kings  hold  their  power  not  from  the  people,  but  imme- 
diately from  God ;  and  he  attempts  to  support  his  opinion  by  arguments  and 
examples  the  value  of  which  I  shall  examine  in  the  next  chapter. 

"  Although  this  controversy  does  not  immediately  concern  the  dogmas  of  faith 
(for  we  have  nothing  in  referetwe  to  it  either  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  the  Falhersjy 
it  may  nevertheless  be  well  to  discuss  and  explain  it  carefully ;  1.  becauae  it 
might  possibly  lead  to  error  in  other  dogmas ;  2.  because  the  above  opinion  of  the 
King,  as  he  maintains  and  explains  it,  is  new,  singular,  and  apparently  invented 
to  exalt  the  temporal  at  the  expense  of  the  spiritual  power ;  and  3.  because  we 
consider  the  opinion  of  the  illustrious  Bellarmin  ancient^  received,  true^  and 
necessary.**  But  we  must  not  attribute  these  opinions  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  nor  suppose  that  they  disappeared  from  the  schools  of  theologians  as 
soon  as  they  were  advanced.  In  support  of  them,  a  multitude  of  authors  might 
Tery  easily  be  cited,  who  would  show  that  Suarez  was  correct  in  saying  that  the 
opinion  of  Bellarmin  was  received  and  ancient ;  they  would^  moreovery  show 
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th&t  this  doctrine  continued  to  be  admitted  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  any 
doubt  of  its  orthodoxy,  or  of  its  containing  any  thing  dangerouij  to  the  stability 
of  monarchies.  In  proof  of  what  is  here  adduced,  I  will  cite  passages  from 
distinguished  authors,  proving  that  at  Rome  this  mode  of  explaining  the  right 
divine  has  never  been  called  in  question ;  and  that  in  France  and  Spain,  where 
absolute  monarchy  had  taken  so  deep  root,  this  opinion  was  no  longer  regarded' 
as  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  thrones.  A  long  period  had  already  elapsed — 
the  critical  position  which  might  more  or  less  influence  the  direction  of  ideas  had 
consequently  disappeared,  yet  theologians  still  maintained  the  same  doctrines. 
Cardinal  Gotti,  who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  gives,  in  his 
Treatise  upon  Laws,  the  above  opinion  as  previously  admitted,  without  even 
attempting  to  confirm  it.  (p)  In  the  Moral  Theology  of  Herman  Busenbaum, 
enlarged  by  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  book  1st,  second  Treatise  upon  Laws, 
(chap.  i.  dub.  2,  §  104,)  it  is  expressly  said  :  '^  It  is  certain  that  the  power  of 
making  laws  exists  among  men,  but  as  far  as  civil  laws  are  concerned,  this  power 
belongs  naturally  to  no  individual.  It  belongs  to  the  community,  who  transfer 
it  to  one  or  to  more,  that  by  them  the  community  itself  may  be  governed.'' 

Should  any  one  say  that  I  quote  the  Jesuits  only,  or  suspect  that  these  doc- 
trines are  mere  casuistry,  I  will  cite  remarkable  passages  from  other  theologians, 
who  are  neither  casuists  nor  prepossessed  in  favor  of  the  Jesuits.  Father  Daniel 
CoDcina,  who  wrote  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  supports  the 
same  doctrine  as  generally  admitted  \  in  his  ThitMygU  chritUnne  doymatico^ 
morale^  Roman  edition,  1768,  he  expresses  himself  as  follows  :  (q)  '^  All  writers 
generally  assert  that  the  origin  of  supreme  power  is  of  God,  as  Solomon  declares 
in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  c.  viii.,  saying,  '  By  Me  kings  reign,  and  lawgivers 
decree  just  things  f  as  truly  as  subordinate  princes  are  dependent  upon  the 
supreme  temporal  majesty,  so,  in  like  manner,  this  majesty  itself  must  depend 
upon  the  supreme  King  and  Lord  of  lords.  Theologians  and  jurists  dispute 
whether  this  supreme  power  comes  immediately  from  God,  or  merely  in  an  indi- 
red  manner.  M&ny  affirm  that  it  emanates  immediatdi/  from  God,  because  it 
cannot  emanate  from  men,  whether  we  consider  them  collectively  or  indiv.dually  \ 
for  all  fathers  of  families  are  equal,  and  each  possesses,  with  regard  to  his  own 
family,  a  power  merely  economical;  from  which  it  follows,  that  they  cannot 
confer  upon  others  that  civil  and  political  power  which  they  themselves  do  not 
possess.  Moreover,  if  the  community,  in  its  superiority,  had  delegated  to  one 
or  to  more  the  power  here  under  discussion,  it  could  revoke  it  at  pleasure,  for 
the  superior  is  always  at  liberty  to  withdraw  the  facilities  he  has  delegated  to 
another,  and  this  would  be  very  injurious  to  society. 

'^  In  support  of  the  opposite  opinion,  many  answer,  and  certain! i/  with  more 
probahilihj  and  truth,  that,  in  reality,  all  power  proceeds  from  God,  but  that  it 
is  not  delegated  to  any  particular  individual  directli/,  unless  by  consent  of  civil 
society.  That  this  power  is  not  vested  directly  in  any  individual,  but  in  the 
entire  collection  of  men,  is  what  St.  Thomas  expressly  teaches  (1,  2,  qu.  90, 
art.  3,  ad  2,  et  qu.  97,  art.  3,  ad  3),  followed  by  Dominic  Soto  (lib.  i..  qu.  1, 
art.  3);  by  Ledesma  (2  part.  qu.  18,  art.  3);  and  by  Covarruvias  (in  Pract. 
cap.  i.).  The  reason  of  this  is  evident ;  for  as  all  men  are  born  free  with  regard 
to  civil  society,  no  one  has  any  civil  power  over  another,  since  this  power  exists 
not  in  each,  nor  in  any  of  them  in  a  fixed  manner ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  it 
is  vested  in  the  whole  collection  of  men.  God  does  not  confer  thi*  power  by  any 
special  act  distinct  from  creation,  hut  it  is  a  j^roperty  of  right  reasrm,  inasmuch" 
as  right  reason  dictates  thai  men,  united  in  one  moral  whole,  sliaLl prescribe^  by 
express  or  tacit  conse7it,  in  wJiat  Tnanner  society  shall  be  govemedy  preserved,  and 
upMd:* 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  Father  Concina,  speaking  here  of  tacit  'xr  Kxpren 
canaenif  has  not  in  view  the  actual  existence  of  society,  nor  the  authority  by 
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which  it  is  governed,  but  merely  the  mode  of  exercising  this  authority  for  the 
direction,  preservation,  and  defence  of  society.  Hence,  his  opinion  coincides 
with  that  of  Bellarmin ;  society  and  power  are  of  right  divine  and  natural,  but 
the  mode  of  organizing  society,  and  of  transmitting  and  exercising  authority,  is 
human.  After  having  shown  in  what  sense  we  are  to  understand  that  civil 
power  comes  from  God,  Concina  resumes  the  question  which  he  had  proposed, 
viz.  in  what  manner  authority  exists  in  kings,  princes,  and  other  supreme  heads 
of  government.  He  proceeds  as  follows :  (r)  "  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
power  existing  in  the  prince,  the  king,  or  in  many  persons  whether  nobles  or 
plebeians,  emanates  from  the  community  itself,  directly  or  indirectly ;  for,  if  it 
came  immediately  from  God,  it  would  be  manifested  to  us  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, as  in  the  instances  of  Saul  and  David,  who  were  chosen  by  God.  We 
consider,  therefore,  erroneous,  the  doctrine  that  God  confers  this  power  imme- 
diately and  directly  upon  the  king,  the  prince,  or  any  other  head  of  supreme 
government  whatever,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  tacit  or  express  consent  of  the 
public.  This  discussion,  it  is  true,  is  one  of  words  rather  than  of  things,  for 
this  power  cames  from  God,  the  author  of  nature,  inasmuch  as  He  has  ordained 
and  appointed  that  the  public  itself  shall  confer  upon  one  or  more  the  power  of 
supreme  government,  for  the  preservation  and  defence  of  society.  The  nomi- 
nation of  the  person  or  persons  appointed  to  command  being  once  made,  their 
power  is  said  to  come  from  God,  because  society  itself  is  bound  by  natural  and 
divine  right  to  obey  him  who  commands.  In  fact,  it  is  the  will  of  God  that 
society  shall  be  governed,  whether  by  one  individual  or  by  several.  In  this 
manner  the  several  opinions  of  theologians  are  reconciled  with  each  other,  and 
the  oracles  of  Scripture  appear  in  their  true  sense :  '  He  that  resisteth  the 
power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.'  '  There  is  no  power  but  from  God.' 
*  Be  subject,  therefore,  to  every  human  creature  for  God's  sake,  whether  to  the 
king,'  &c.  '  Thou  wouldst  not  have  any  power  against  Me,  unless  it  were  given 
thee  from  above.'  These  testimonies,  and  others  of  a  like  nature,  ought  to  con- 
vince us  that  all  is  ordained  and  directed  by  God,  the  supreme  Mediator.  This, 
however,  does  not  exclude  the  operations  of  human  institutions,  as  is  very  justly 
interpreted  by  St.  Augustin  and  St.  John  Chrysostom." 

Father  Billuart,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  and,  consequently, 
at  the  same  epoch  when  the  highly  monarchical  traditions  of  Louis  XIY.  were 
in  all  their  vigor,  expressed  the  same  ideas  on  this  subject  as  the  theologians 
above  cited.  In  his  work  on  Moral  Theology,  which,  for  almost  a  century,  has 
been  widely  circulated,  he  thus  expresses  himself :  (s)  "  I  maintain,  in  the  first 
place,  that  legislative  power  belongs  to  the  community,  or  to  its  representative." 
After  quoting  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Isidore,  he  continues :  "  Reason  proves,  that 
to  make  laws  belongs  of  right  to  him  who  is  appointed  to  watch  over  the  public 
good ;  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  good,  as  has  been  already  said,  is  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  laws.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  community,  or  of  its  ruler,  to 
watch  over  the  public  good ;  for  as  the  welfare  of  an  individual  is  a  fit  object 
for  individual  agency,  so  is  the  public  good  for  the  agency  of  the  community,  or 
of  him  to  whom  its  functions  have  been  delegated )  the  power  of  legislation, 
therefore,  is  vested  in  the  community,  or  in  its  representative.  I  will  confirm 
what  is  here  advanced.  The  law  has  the  power  of  commanding  and  of  coercing 
in  such  a  manner  that  no  individual  has  any  authority  to  command  or  restrain 
the  multitude.  This  authority  belongs  exclusively  to  the  community,  or  to  its 
representative;  to  these,  therefore,  legislative  power  belongs."  Having  made 
these  reflections,  Billuart  starts  another  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  extreme 
extension  which  he  appears  to  have  given  to  the  rights  of  the  multitude.  On 
this  occasion  he  developes  his  system  still  further,  {t) 

"  It  will  be  objected,"  says  he,  "  that  the  right  of  commanding  and  compel- 
ling is  vested  in  the  superior,  and  cannot  belong  to  the  community,  sinoe  it  is 
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not  snperior  to  itself.  To  this  I  reply  :  Society,  in  one  sense,  is  nob  superior 
to  itself,  but  in  another  it  is.  The  community  may  be  considered  collectively 
as  one  moral  body,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  superior  to  itself  as  considered  distri- 
butively  in  each  of  its  members.  Again ;  it  may  be  considered  as  acting  in  the 
place  of  God,  from  whom  emanates  all  legislative  power,  as  it  is  said  in  Pro- 
verbs :  '  By  Me  kings  reign  and  the  lawgivers  decree  just  things ;'  or  as  capable 
of  being  governed  conformably  to  the  public  good.  In  the  former  case,  it  is 
superior  and  legislative ;  in  the  latter,  inferior  and  subject  to  the  law." 

As  this  explanation  might  appear  somewhat  obscure,  Billuart  proceeds  to 
investigate  more  profoundly  the  origin  of  society  and  of  civil  power.  He  endea- 
vors to  show  how  the  natural,  the  divine,  and  the  human  laws  agree  on  this 
point,  defining  what  belongs  to  each.  He  then  continues  as  follows :  (ii)  "  To 
render  this  more  clear,  it  must  be  observed,  that  man^  unlike  other  animals,  is 
bom  destitute  of  many  things  necessary  both  for  body  and  soul,  and  that  for 
these  he  is  indebted  to  society  and  the  assistance  of  his  fellow-mortals ',  conse- 
quently he  is,  by  his  very  nature,  a  social  animal.  This  society,  which  nature 
and  reason  prescribe  to  him  as  indispensable,  cannot  long  exist  without  some 
power  to  direct  it,  according  to  what  is  said  in  Proverbs :  *  Where  there  is  no 
governor,  the  people  will  come  to  ruin/  Whence  it  follows,  that  God,  who  has 
given  this  nature,  has  also  given  the  power  of  governing  and  of  legislating.  He, 
in  fact,  who  gives  the  form,  gives,  at  the  same  time,  all  that  such  form  necessa- 
rily requires.  But  as  it  is  not  possible  for  this  executive  and  legislative  power 
to  be  exercised  by  the  entire  multitude,  since  it  would  be  difficult  for  all  and 
each  forming  this  multitude  to  assemble  on  all  occasions  when  the  affairs  of  the 
commonweal  are  to  be  discusj^ed,  or  laws  to  be  established,  it  is  usual  for  the 
multitude  to  transfer  its  right  or  governing  power,  either  to  a  number  of  people 
selected  from  all  classes,  and  bearing  the  name  of  a  democracy ;  or  to  a  select 
number  of  the  nobles,  which  takes  the  name  of  an  aristocracy ;  or  to  one  alone, 
for  himself  only,  or  for  his  successors,  by  virtue  of  the  right  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession, which  is  styled  a  monarchy.  From  which  it  is  evident  that  all  power 
comes  from  God,  as  the  Apostle  says,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  chap.  xiii. 
This  power  resides  in  the  community,  directfy  mid  hy  natural  rights  but  in 
kings  and  other  rulers  merely  indirectly/  and  by  human  righty  unless  God  con- 
fers it  directly  upon  certain  individuals,  as  He  did  upon  Moses  over  the  Jews, 
and  as  Christ  has  conferred  it  upon  the  Supreme  Pontiff  over  the  whole  Church." 
What  is  still  more  remarkable,  our  absolute  monarchies  were  never  alarmed  at 
these  theological  doctrines,  not  only  previous  to  the  French  Revolution,  but 
since  that  Revolution,  and  up  to  the  time  commonly  styled  with  us  t\iQ  fatal 
decade,  Tfrom  1823  to  1833,  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VII.) 
It  is  well  known  that  during  that  period  the  Compendium  Salmalicense  (Com- 
pendium of  Salamanca)  had  a  most  favorable  reception  in  this  country,  and 
served  as  a  text-book  among  the  professors  of  ethics  in  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Ye  who  aro  continually  declaiming  against  this  epoch,  imagining,  with- 
out doubt,  that  in  those  days  no  other  doctrines  than  those  in  favor  of  the  most 
arrant  despotism  could  be  circulated,  listen  to  what  is  said  in  the  above  book, 
which  was  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  youth  destined  to  the  ecclesiastical 
state.  After  having  established  the  existence  of  a  civil  legislative  power,  the 
author  thus  proceeds :  (x)  ^*  You  will  ask  me,  in  the  second  place,  whether  the 
prince  receives  this  civil  legislative  power  immediately  from  God.  I  reply,  It 
is  universally  admitted  that  princes  receive  this  power  from  God ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  maintained  with  more  truth,  that  they  do  not  receive  it  directly, 
but  through  the  medium  of  the  people's  consent ;  for  all  men  are  naturally  equal, 
and  there  is  no  natural  distinction  of  superiority  or  inferiority.  Since  nature 
has  not  given  any  individual  power  over  another,  God  has  conferred  this  power 

upon  the  community ;  which,  as  it  may  think  it  more  proper  to  be  ruled  by  one 
88 
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or  bv  many  appointed  persons,  transfers  it  to  ono  or  to  many,  that  by  them  it 
may  be  ruled ;  according  to  St.  Thomas  (1,  'i,  qu.  90,  art.  3,  ad  2).  From  thia 
natural  principle  arisen  the  variety  in  the  forms  of  civil  government;  for  if  a 
state  transfers  all  its  power  to  a  single  individual,  this  government  is  termed 
monarchical ;  if  it  confers  it  upon  the  nobles  of  the  nation,  it  takes  the  name 
of  an  aristocracy ;  if  the  people  or  the  state  retain  this  power  in  their  own 
hands,  the  civil  government  is  styled  a  democracy.  Princes,  therefore,  receive 
from  God  the  power  of  commanding;  for  supposing  the  election  made  by  the 
whole  state,  God  confers  upon  the  prince  the  power  which  was  vested  iu  the 
comnmnity.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  prince  rules  and  governs  in  the  name 
of  God,  and  whoever  resists  him  resists  the  ordinance  of  God,  according  to  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  above  cited." 


CHAPTER  L. 

ON   THE   BIOHT  DIVINE,  ACCORDING  TO   THE   CATHOLIC  DOCTORS. 

The  doctrine  of  the  right  divine,  considered  in  its  relation  to  society,  presents 
to  our  notice  two  particular  point-s  which  this  doctrine  contains:  I.  The  origin 
of  civil  power;  2.  The  mode  in  which  Grod  communicates  this'power. 

The  former  point  is  a  question  of  doctrine.  No  Catholic  can  entertain  any 
doubt  upon  it.  The  second  is  open  to  discussion  ;  and  various  opinions  m-iy  bt 
formed  upon  it,  without  interfering  with  faith.  With  regard  to  the  right  divine, 
considered  in  itself,  true  philosophy  agrees  with  Catholicity.  In  fact,  if  civil 
power  comes  not  from  God,  to  what  source  can  we  trace  its  origin?  Upon  what 
solid  principle  can  wo  support  it?  If  the  man  who  exercises  it  does  not  rest 
upon  God  the  legitimacy  of  his  power,  no  title  will  avail  to  uphold  his  right 
It  will  be  radically  and  irretrievably  null.  On  the  contrary,  supposing  autho- 
rity to  come  fr(mi  God,  our  duty  to  submit  to  it  becomes  evident,  and  our  dig- 
nity is  not  in  the  legist  hurt  by  the  submission ;  but,  in  the  other  supposition, 
we  see  only  f»rce,  craft,  tyranny,  but  no  reason  or  justict);  perhaps  a  necessity 
for  submission,  but  no  obligation.  By  what  title  docs  any  man  pretend  to 
command  us?  Because  he  is  possessed  of  superior  intellect?  Who  had  the 
right  of  adjudging  to  him  the  palm  ?  Besides,  this  superiority  does  not  con- 
stitute a  right ;  in  some  instances  its  direction  )night  be  useful  to  us,  but  it  will 
not  be  obligatory.  Is  it  because  he  is  stronger  than  we  ?  In  that  case  the 
elephant  ought  to  be  king  of  the  entire  world.  Is  it  because  he  is  more  wealthy 
than  we  ?  Keason  and  justice  exist  not  in  metal.  The  rich  man  is  born  naked, 
and  his  riches  will  not  descend  with  him  into  the  tomb.  Upon  earth  they  have 
enabled  him  to  acquire  power;  but  they  do  not  confer  upon  him  any  right  to 
exercise  it  over  others.  Shall  it  consist  in  certain  faculties  conferred  on  him 
by  others?  who  has  constituted  other  men  our  proxies?  where  is  their  consent? 
who  has  collected  their  votes  ?  and  how  can  either  we  or  they  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  possess  faculties  equal  to  the  exercise  of  civil  power  ?  and  if  we  do  not 
possess  them,  how  can  we  delegate  them  ? 

W^e  must  here  consider  the  doctrine  which  places  the  origin  of  civil  power  in 
the  will  of  men,  supposing  that  this  power  is  the  result  of  a  pact,  by  which 
individuals  have  agreed  to  submit  to  the  retrenchment  of  a  part  of  their  natural 
liberty,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  society.  According  to  this  system, 
the  rights  of  the  civil  power,  as  well  as  the  duties  of  the  subject,  are  alike 
founded  on  a  pact,  differing  from  other  contracts  only  in  the  nature  and  extent 
of  its  object ;  so  that,  in  this  case,  power  would  emanate  from  God  merely  in  a 
general  sense,  just  as  all  rights  and  duties  emanate  from  Him.  Those  writ^n 
who  thus  explain  the  origin  of  power^  do  not  always  agree  with  Bousaeau.   The 
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Contrat  of  the  philosopher  of  Geneva  has  Bothing  to  do  with  the  pact  spoken 
of  in  other  authors.  This  is  not  the  place  to  compare  the  doctrines  of  Rous- 
seau with  those  of  other  writers ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  although  they  rely  up  )a 
the  pact,  they  wish,  nevertheless,  to  establish  the  rights  of  civil  power  as  they 
have  been  hitherto  understood  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  whilst  the 
author  of  the  Contrat  Social  proposes  in  his  book  the  following  problem,  which 
be  considers  fundamental.  I  quote  his  own  words  :  ^^  To  find  a  fot-ni  of  asso' 
ciutiaii  which  siiali  deftnd  and  protect  with  all  tlie  common  strength  the  permm 
and  prnpertif  of  each  asgodatef  and  by  which  each  one,  being  united  to  all,  shall 
nevertheless  obey  o^dy  himself  and  remain  as  free  as  before,*' 

Such  is  the  fundamental  problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  given  in  the  CW- 
iral  Social,  This  nonsense  of  having  none  but  one's  self  to  obey,  making  a 
contract^  and  remaining  axfree  as  hfore^  needs  no  comment,  alter  what  the 
author  himself  says  in  the  tbllowing  line :  ''  The  clauses  of  this  contract  are  so 
fixed  by  the  very  nature  of  the  act,  that  the  least  modification  would  render 
them  vain  and  of  no  effect.''  (Book  i.  chap.  6.)  Rouijseau's  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject do  not,  therefore,  agree  with  those  of  many  other  writers,  who  also  have 
spoken  of  pacts,  in  their  explanation  of  the  origin  of  power ;  the  latter  sought  a 
theory  in  support  of  power,  the  former  wished  to  destroy  that  which  existed, 
and  to  throw  society  into  a  state  of  excitement.  Through  a  singular  idea, 
Kousseau,  in  his  vault  at  the  Pantheon,  is  represented  to  us  with  the  door  half 
open,  and  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand — an  emblem,  perhaps,  more  significant 
than  has  been  imagined.  The  artist's  intention  was,  to  express  the  idea  of 
Rousseau's  enlightening  the  world  even  after  his  death;  but  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  the  torch  is  also  an  emblem  of  the  incendiary.  La  Harpe 
said  of  him : 

"  Sa  parole  est  un  feu,  mais  un  fea  qui  ravage." 

To  return  to  the  question,  I  will  observe,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  pact  is  of  no 
avail  in  accounting  for  the  establishment  of  power;  for  it  cannot  even  render 
*  legitimate  either  its  origin  or  its  exercise.  Firs^t,  an  explicit  pact  has  evidently 
never  existed ;  and  secondly,  in  the  formation  of  even  the  most  limited  society, 
such  a  pact  never  ccmld  obtain  the  consent  of  every  individual  member.  In  any 
convention  for  such  an  object,  only  the  heads  of  families  could  take  part;  and 
hence,  women,  children,  and  servants  might  protest  against  it.  In  assenting 
to  such  a  pact,  what  right  would  fathers  have  to  represent  the  whole  of  their 
families  ?  The  will  of  the  latter,  it  will  be  said,  was  virtually  included  in  that 
of  their  chief;  but  this  is  the  very  point  that  wants  proof.  Supposition  here 
is  ea.sy  enough;  proof  is  not  so  easy.  When  you  seek  the  origin  of  power  in 
principles  of  strict  right,  and  attempt  to  maintain  that  this  is  only  one  of  those 
cases  to  which  ordinary  conditions  of  contracts  are  applicable,  you  are  met  at  once 
by  a  very  serious  difficulty ;  for  you  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  fiction  :^ 
the  words  ^'  implicit  consent''  are  a  mere  fiction,  and  nothing  more.  Is  it  not  evi- 
dent, that  the  consent  of  families  must  have  been  implicit,  even  supposing  that 
of  their  heads  to  be  explicit?  This  explicit  consent  would,  in  fact,  be  impos- 
sible in  the  formation  of  any  society,  however  limited  in  extent.  And  more- 
over, the  consent  of  succeeding  generations  will  be  equally  implicit,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  be  continually  renewing  the  contract,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
the  wishes  of  the  parties  interested  in  its  efi'ects.  Reason  and  history  teach  that 
society  has  never  been  thus  organized ;  our  own  experience  tells  us  that  it  is  not 
now  upheld  or  governed  by  any  such  principles.  Of  what  use,  then,  is  this 
inexplicable  theory  1  When  a  theory  has  a  practical  object,  the  best  way  of 
proving  its  fallacy  is,  to  prove  its  impracticability. 

The  faculties  with  which  civil  power  is,  and  always  has  been,  considered  to 
be  invested,  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  have  proceeded  from  a  pact. 
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The  right  of  life  and  death  can  have  come  only  from  God.  Man  is  not  in  pos- 
session of  this  right.  No  pact  merely  human  could  invest  him  with  a  power 
which  he  has  not,  either  in  relation  to  himself  or  to  others.  I  will  endeavor  to 
demonstrate  this  point  with  all  possible  precision.  If  the  right  of  taking  away 
life  emanates  not  from  God,  but  from  a  pact,  it  must  have  originated  in  the 
following  manner :  every  member  of  society  must  have  said,  expressly  or  tacitly, 
"  I  consent  to  the  establishment  of  laws  to  decree  punishment  of  death  for  cer- 
tain crimes ;  and  if  I  should  at  any  time  transgress  them,  I  am  willing  from 
that  moment  to  forfeit  my  life."     In  this  manner,  every  individual  will  have 

fiven  up  his  life,  supposing  that  the  conditions  specified  are  realized ;  but  no  in- 
ividual  having  a  right  over  his  own  life,  the  resigning  of  it  becomes  radically  null. 
The  joint  consent  of  all  the  members  of  society  does  not  obviate  the  radical 
and  essential  nullity  of  each  one's  right  to  give  up  his  life ;  the  sum  of  their 
resignations  is  therefore  equally  null,  and  consequently  incapable  of  producing 
any  right  whatever.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  man,  properly  speaking,  has 
no  right  over  his  own  life,  when  an  arbitrary  right  is  implied,  but  that  when 
he  chooses  to  dispose  of  it  for  his  own  advantage,  the  general  principle  should 
be  restricted.  This  reflection,  at  first  sight  plausible,  would  lead  to  the  terrible 
consequence  of  authorizing  suicide.  In  reply,  it  will  be  said,  that  suicide  is  no 
advantage  to  him  who  commits  it ;  but  if  you  once  grant  to  the  individual  the 
right  of  disposing  of  his  life,  provided  he  reap  an  advantage  from  so  doing,  you 
cannot  constitute  yourselves  judges  to  decide  whether  or  not  this  advantage 
exists  in  any  particular  case.  According  to  you,  he  had  a  right  to  sacrifice  his 
life  when,  for  example,  to  satisfy  his  wants  or  his  taste,'  he  had  stolen  the  pro- 
perty of  another.  That  is  to  say,  that  he  had  a  right  of  choice  between  the 
advantages  of  life  and  those  of  satisfying  a  desire :  what  will  you  answer,  if  he 
tell  you  that  he  prefers  death  to  misery,  to  ennui,  to  grief,  or  to  such  and  such 
misfortunes  which  torment  him  ? 

The  right  of  life  and  death  cannot  consequently  emanate  from  a  pact.  Man's 
life  is  not  his  own ;  he  has  only  the  use  of  it  so  long  as  it  pleases  the  Creator 
to  grant  it  him.  He  has  not,  therefore,  the  right  of  disposing  of  it,  and  all 
conventions  he  may  make  for  that  purpose  are  null.  In  some  instances,  it  is 
lawful,  glorious,  it  may  be  even  obligatory,  to  deliver  one's  self  up  to  certain 
death ,  but  let  us  not  confound  ideas :  man  does  not  in  that  case  sacrifice  his 
life  as  being  the  master  of  it,  he  is  a  voluntary  victim  to  the  salvation  of  his 
country,  or  to  the  good  of  mankind.  The  warrior  who  scales  a  wall,  the  chari- 
table man  who  confronts  the  most  dangerous  contagion  in  visiting  the  sick,  the 
missionary  who  resorts  to  unknown  countries,  who  resigns  himself  to  live  in 
unhealthy  climates,  and  who  penetrates  into  inaccessible  forests,  seeking  fero- 
cious hordes,  do  not  dispose  of  their  lives  as  being  their  own;  they  sacrifice  them 
to  a  purpose  great,  sublime,  just,  and  plesising  to  God ;  for  God  loves  virtue, 
especially  heroic  virtue ;  and  it  is  a  heroic  virtue  to  die  for  one's  country,  to 
die  in  visiting  the  sick,  or  in  carrying  the  light  of  truth  to  those  seated  in 
darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.  This  right  of  life  and  death,  with 
which  civil  power  has  ever  been  considered  invested,  may  by  some  be  con- 
sidered as  founded  upon  the  natural  right  of  self-defence  vested  in  society. 
Every  individual,  they  will  say,  has  the  right  of  taking  away  the  life  of  another 
in  self-defence }  therefore  society  also  has  this  right,  in  the  chapter  on  Intok- 
rancCf  1  have  touched  slightly  upon  this  point,  and  made  some  reflections  which 
may  be  repeated  here.  I  will  endeavor,  nevertheless,  to  extend  them  and  con- 
firm  them  by  arguments  of  another  kind.  In  the  first  place,  I  maintain  thai 
the  right  of  self-defence  may  confer  upon  society  that  uf  taking  away  life.  If 
one  individual  attacked  by  another  may  lawfully  repel  him — kill  him  even,  if 
necessary  to  save  his  own  life,  it  is  evident  that  an  assemblage  of  men  have  the 
same  right.     This  appears  so  evident,  that  demonstration  is  superfluous.    One 
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flocietj  attacked  by  another  has  incontestably  the  right  of  resisting  and  repelling 
tbe  attack — it  is  justified  in  making  war.  With  more  reason,  therefore,  might 
it  resist  an  individual,  to  make  war  on  him,  or  kill  him.  This  is  all  perfectly 
true  and  obvious;  and  I  grant  that  there  thus  exists,  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  a  title  upon  which  we  may  found  the  right  of  inflicting  capital 
punishment. 

These  ideas  are  plausible,  and  seem  at  first  sight  to  nullify  the  reasons  on 
which  we  have  supported  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  God  for  the  origin 
of  this  formidable  right.  Nevertheless,  when  we  come  to  examine  them 
thoroughly,  they  are  far  from  satisfactory ;  and  it  may  be  even  said,  that  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  are  understood  and  applied,  they  are  subversive  of  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  society.  In  fact,  if  such  a  theory  be  admitted,  if 
the  right  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  be  made  to  rest  exclusively  on  this 
principle,  the  ideas  of  penalty,  chastisement,  and  of  human  justice  disappear  at 
once.  It  has  always  been  thought  that  the  criminal  dying  upon  a  gibbet  sufiers 
a  penalty ;  and  altbough  this  terrible  act  is  certainly  a  sati^action  to  society,  a 
means  of  preservation,  yet  the  principal  and  piaadominant  idea,  that  which  sur- 
passes all  others,  which  best  justifies  and  exculpates  society,  which  gives  to  the 
judge  his  august  character,  and  stamps  disgrace  upon  the  criminal,  is  the  idea  of 
chastisement,  of  penalty,  and  of  justice.  All  this  disappears  when  once  we  can 
assert  that  society,  in  taking  away  life,  only  acts  in  self-defence.  Such  an  act 
ifl  conformable  to  reason,  it  is  just,  but  it  no  longer  merits  the  honorable  title 
of  an  executive  act  of  justice.  A  man  is  justified  in  killing  an  assassin;  but 
in  so  doing  he  does  not  administer  justice,  hj  does  not  execute  justice,  nor 
inflict  a  penalty.  These  things  are  very  different,  and  of  a  distinct  order;  we 
cannot  confound  them  without  shocking  the  good  sense  off  mankind. 

We  will  render  this  distinction  more  apparent  by  putting  the  two  theories 
into  the  mouth  of  the  judge :  the  contrast  is  striking.  In  the  former  case,  the 
judge  says  to  the  criminal :  ^'  You  are  guilty ;  the  law  decrees  against  you  the 
penalty  of  death;  I,  the  minister  of  justice,  apply  it;  the  executioner  is  ordered 
to  inflict  it.''  In  the  second,  he  says  to  him :  ''  You  have  attacked  society, 
which  cannot  exist  if  such  attacks  are  tolerated.  It  defends  itself,  and  for  this 
reason  puts  you  to  death ;  I,  its  agent,  declare,  that  the  time  for  its  defending 
itself  is  come,  and  hence  I  give  you  up  to  the  executioner.'^  In  the  former 
supposition,  the  judge  is  a  minister  of  justice,  and  the  culprit  a  criminal  who 
undergoes  a  just  penalty ;  in  the  latter,  the  judge  is  an  instrument  of  force,  the 
culprit  a  victim.  But,  it  will  be  said,  the  criminal  is  not  on  this  account  less 
criminal,  and  still  merits  the  penalty  which  he  undergoes.  This  is  true  with 
respect  to  the  guilif  but  not  with  respect  to  the  penalty.  The  fault  exists  in 
the  eyes  of  Ocd,  and  also  in  the  eyes  of  man,  inasmuch  as  he  possesses  a  con« 
science  capable  of  judging  of  the  morality  of  actions ;  but  it  does  not  exist  in 
the  eyes  of  man,  considered  as  a  judge.  According  to  you,  the  judge  does  not 
jmnuh  a  crime ;  he  restrains  an  act  injurious  to  society :  but  if  you  say  that 
the  judge  inflicts  a  jpmaltyf  you  change  the  nature  of  the  question,  for  he  then 
does  something  more  than  protect  society.  It  follows  from  what  we  have  just 
established,  that  the  right  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  can  only  emanate 
from  God,  and,  consequently,  if  there  existed  no  other  reason  for  referring  to 
God  the  origin  of  power,  this  alone  would  suffice.  War  against  an  invading 
nation  may  be  explained  by  the  right  of  self-defence;  invasion  also  comes  undei 
the  same  principle ;  for  if  it  be  just,  it  can  be  entered  upon  only  with  a  view  to 
enforce  some  reparation  or  compensatioa  refused  by  the  enemy.  War  for  the 
sake  of  alliance  enters  into  that  class  of  actions  which  are  performed  for  the 
assistance  of  a  friend ;  so  that  this  phenomenon  of  war,  with  all  its  glory,  and 
all  its  ravages,  does  not  so  forcibly  oblige  us  to  have  recourse  to  a  divine  origin 
as  this  simple  right  of  condemning  a  man  to  the  gibbet.     The  sanction  of  law* 
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fal  wars  also  undoubtedly  belongs  to  God,  for  in  Him  exists  the  sanction  of  all 
rights  and  of  all  duties;  but  there  is  not,  in  this  case  at  least,  any  need  of  par. 
ticnlar  authorization,  as  in  the  case  of  inflicting  capital  punishment.  It  is  suf- 
ficient  to  have  the  general  sanction  which  God,  as  the  author  of  nature,  has 
given  to  all  natural  rights  and  duties. 

How  do  we  know  that  God  has  granted  such  an  authorization  to  man  ?  There 
are  three  ways  of  answering  this  question.  1.  The  testimony  of  the  Scriptuns 
is  sufficient  for  all  Christians.  2.  The  right  of  life  and  death  is  a  universal 
tradition  of  the  human  race,  and  does,  therefore,  exist  in  reality ;  and  as  wo 
have  shown  that  it  can  have  its  origin  only  in  God,  it  is  right  to  suppose  that 
He  has  communicated  it  to  man  in  one  way  or  another.  8.  This  right  is  essen- 
tial  to  the  preservation  of  society ;  God  must,  therefore,  have  granted  it ;  for  if 
He  wills  the  preservation  of  a  being,  it  is  evident  that  He  will  have  bestowed 
upon  it  all  things  necessary  for  such  preservation.  To  recapitulate  what  we 
have  hitherto  advanced  :  the  Church  teaches  that  civil  power  comes  from  God, 
and  this  doctrine,  which  agrees  with  the  formal  texts  of  Scripture,  agrees  also 
with  natural  reason.  The  Church  contents  herself  with  establishing  this  dogma, 
and  deducing  from  it  the  immediate  consequence  resulting  from  it,  viz.  tliat 
obedience  to  the  lawful  authorities  is  of  right  divine.  With  regard  to  the  mode 
in  which  this  right  divine  is  communicated,  the  Church  has^not  determined  any 
thing :  the  general  opinion  of  theologians  is,  that  society  receives  it  from  GoJ, 
and  that,  from  society,  it  is  transferred,  by  lawful  means,  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons appointed  to  exercise  it.  In  order  that  civil  power  may  exact  obedience, 
and  be  considered  invested  with  this  right  divine,  it  must  be  legitimate;  tli.it 
is  to  say,  the  person  or  persons  in  possession  of  it  must  have  acquired  it  by  law- 
ful means,  or  this  power  must  have  become  legitimate  in  their  possession,  bj 
means  acknowledged  to  be  in  accordance  with  right.  With  respect  to  political 
forms,  the  Church  does  not  determine  any  thing ;  but  whatever  be  the  form  of 
government,  the  civil  power  must  be  confined  within  legitimate  bounds,  while 
the  subject,  on  his  side,  is  bound  to  obey.  The  fitness  and  legitiuiacy  of  such 
or  such  persons,  and  of  such  and  such  forms,  are  subjects  not  appertaining  to 
right  divine.  They  are  particular  questions,  depending  upon  a  variety  of  cir* 
cumstances,  and  to  which  no  general  theory  is  applicable. 

One  example  of  private  right  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  we  have  just  ex- 
plained. Respect  for  property  is  of  natural  and  divine  right;  but  the  ownership 
of  property,  the  respective  rights  of  individuals  to  the  same  thing,  the  restric- 
tions to  which  property  should  be  subject,  are  questions  appertainitfg  to  civil 
right,  which  have  always  been  resolved,  and  are  still  resolved,  in  various  ways. 
The  main  object  is^to  adhere  to  the  protective  principle  of  property,  the  indis- 
pensable basis  of  all  social  organization ;  but  the  application  of  this  principle  is, 
ftnd  must  be,  subject  to  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  events,  a  variety  arising 
from  the  course  of  human  affairs.  It  is  the  same  with  power.  The  Chorch, 
intrusted  with  the  great  deposit  of  the  most  important  truths,  keeps  in  this  de- 
posit the  truth  which  guaranties  a  divine  origin  to  civil  power,  and  makes  the 
existence  of  the  law  an  affair  of  right  divine ;  put  she  does  not  interfere  in  par- 
ticular cases,  which  are  always  controlled  more  or  less  by  the  fluctuation  and 
uncertainty  with  which  the  world  is  agitated.  When  thus  explained,  the 
Catholic  doctrine  is  not  in  the  least  opposed  to  true  liberty;  it  consolidates 
power,  and  does  not  prejudice  the  questions  that  may  arise  between  the  go- 
vernors and  the  governed.  No  unlawful  power  can  lay  claim  to  the  rigbl 
divine;  for  it  must  be  legitimate  to  merit  the  application  of  this  right.  This 
legitimacy  is  determined  and  declared  by  the  laws  of  each  country,  from  which 
it  follows  that  the  law  is  the  organ  of  the  right  divine.  This  right,  therefore^ 
only  consolidates  what  is  just;  and  certainly  that  which  insures  justice  in  the 
world  eannot  be  said  to  lead  to  despotism,  for  nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to 
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the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  people  than  the  absence  of  justice  and  legiti* 
macy^ 

Popular  liberties  arc  not  endangered  by  the  strong  safeguards  surrounding 
the  legitimacy  of  the  governing  power.  On  the  contrary,  reason,  history,  and 
experience  t<ach  that  all  illegitimate  p'>wers  are  tyrannical.  Their  illegitimacy 
necessarily  carries  weakness  along  with  it ;  and  it  is  not  the  strong,  but  the 
weak  powers  that  oppress  the  people.  Real  tyranny  consists  in  the  person 
govprning  taking  care,  of  his  own  instead  of  the  public  interest.  Now  this  is 
precisel}'  what  takes  place  when,  feeling  himself  weak  and  tottering,  he  is  forced 
to  guard  and  protect  himself.  His  object  is  then,  no  longer  society,  but  him- 
self. Instead  of  thinking  how  he  may  benefit  those  over  whom  he  rules,  he 
only  studies  and  calculates  beforehand  the  utility  he  may  derive  from  his  own 
measures.  I  have  said  in  another  place,  and  I  repeat,  that,  in  looking  over  his- 
tory, we  find  continually  (his  important  truth  written  in  letters  of  blood :  Wo  to 
the  prrrple  yovenied  hi/  a  pQwer  ivkivh  is  ohU'jed  to  think  of  its  own  preservation  I 
A  fundamental  truth  in  political  science,  and  which  has,  nevertheless,  been 
lamentably  overlooked  in  modern  times.  Much  labor  has  been  and  is  still  spent 
to  produce  guarantees  for  liberty.  To  this  end  a  multitude  of  governments 
have  been  overturned,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  weaken  them  all,  with- 
out thinking  that  this  was  the  most  certain  means  of  introducing  oppression. 
What  signify  the  veils  under  which  despotism  is  concealed,  and  the  forms  by 
which  it  seeks  to  disguise  its  existence  ?  History,  which  has  recorded  the  out- 
rages committed  in  Europe  during  the  last  century;  true^  history,  not  that 
written  by  the  authore  of  those  outrages,  by  their  accomplice  s,  or  by  interested 
parties,  will  relate  to  posterity  the  injustices  and  crimes  committed  in  the  midst 
of  civil  discord  by  governments  foreseeing  their  end,  and  feeling  in  themselves 
extreme  weakness  caused  by  their  tyrannical  conduct  and  the  illegality  of  their 
origin. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  such  a  violent  warfare  has  been  declared  against  doc- 
trines tending  to  consolidate  civil  authority  by  rendering  it  legitimate,  and  to 
prove  this  legitimacy  by  declarinu  that  power  descends  from  Heaven  ?  How 
has  it  been  overlooked  that  the  legitimacy  of  power  is  an  essential  clement  of 
its  strength,  and  that  this  strength  is  the  safest  guarantee  of  true  liberty  ?  Let 
it  not  be  said  that  these  are  paradoxes.  What  is  the  object  of  societies  and 
governments?  Is  it  not  the  substitution  of  public  for  private  force,  of  the  rule 
of  right  for  the  rule  of  the  stmng  ?  But  when  once  you  begin  to  undermine 
power,  to  make  it  an  object  of  popular  aversion  or  defiance ;  when  once  you- 
represent  it  to  the  people  as  their  natural  enemy,  and  vilify  the  sacred  titles  on 
which  obedience  due  to  it  is  founded,  you  attack  at  once  the  very  object  of  the 
institution  of  society;  and  by  weakening  the  action  of  public  force,  you  provoke 
a  development  of  private  force,  which  is  the  very  thing  that  governments'  wer» 
instituted  to  prevent.  The  secret  of  that  mildness  for  which  European  mo- 
narchies were  remarkable,  consisted  chiefly  in  their  security  and  strength^ 
founded  upon  the  loftiness  and  legality  of  the  titles  of  their  power ;  whilst  you 
will  find  in  the  perils  with  which  the  thrones  of  the  Roman  emperors  and  East- 
ern monarchs  were  beset,  one  reason  for  their  monstrous  despotism.  I  do  not 
hcbitate  to  assert,  and  in  the  coarse  of  this  work  I  shall  prove  more  and  more, 
that  one  cause  of  the  evils  to  which  Europe  has  been  exposed  during  the  labori- 
ous solution  of  the  problem  of  the  alliance  between  order  and  liberty,  is  the 
oblivion  of  Catholic  doctrines  on  this  point.  These  doctrines  have  been  con- 
demned without  being  heard  or  examined  into,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
have  copied  each  other  without  evec  having  recourse  to  the  real  sources,  where 
they  might  easily  have  found  out  the  truth. 

Protestantism,  departing  from  the  teaching  of  Catholicity,  has  been  thrown 
ttlteniateiy  upon  two  opposite  rocks ;  wishing  to  establish  order,  it  has  done  so 
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to  ihe  prejudice  of  true  liberty ;  and  in  its  desire  to  maintain  liberty,  it  ku 
become  an  enemy  to  order.  From  the  bosom  of  false  reform  have  arisen  the 
insane  doctrines,  which,  preaching  up  Christian  liberty,  discharged  the  subject 
from  his  obedience  to  the  lawful  authorities;  from  the  bosom  of  the  same 
reform  has  likewise  arisen  the  theory  of  Hobbes,  which  sete  up  despotism  in  the 
midst  of  society  as  a  monstrous  idol,  to  which  all  should  be  sacrificed,  without 
regard  for  the  eternal  principles  of  morality,  with  no  other  rule  than  the  caprice 
of  him  who  rules,  with  no  other  bounds  to  his  power  than  those  marked  out  hy 
the  extent  of  his  strength.  Such  is  the  necessary  result  of  banishing  from  the 
world  the  authority  of  God.  Man,  left  to  himself,  can  only  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing slavery  or  anarchy;  the  same  thing  under  two  forms;  the  reign  of  force. 
In  explaining  the  origin  of  society  and  power,  divers  modern  writers  have 
said  a  great  deal  about  a  certain  state  of  nature  anterior  to  all  societies,  and 
have  supposed  that  these  societies  were  formed  by  a  gradual  transition  from  a 
barbarous  to  a  civilized  state.  This  erroneous  doctrine  lies  deeper  than  some 
persons  imagine.  If  we  pay  particular  attention  to' the  subject,  we  shall  find 
that  the  erroneous  ideas  entertained  on  this  subject  may  be  traced  to  the  forget- 
fulness  of  Christian  teaching.  Hobbes  derives  every  kind  of  right  from  a  |>act. 
According  to  him,  when  men  live  in  a  state  of  nature,  they  have  a  right  to  every 
thing;  which  means,  in  other  terms,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  good 
and  evil.  From  which  it  follows  that  society  was  organized  without  any  regard 
to  morality,  and  ought  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Paffeo- 
dorf  and  some  others,  admitting  the  principle  of  sociality ,  that  is,  deriving  from 
society  the  rules  of  morality,  arrive  at  last  at  the  principle  of  Hobbes,  and  tram- 
ple under  foot  both  the  natural  and  eternal  laws.  Investigating  the  causes  of 
these  grave  errors,  I  find  them  in  the  deplorable  contempt  which  writers  on  phi- 
losophy and  morality  in  modern  times  have  so  eagerly  evinced  for  the  treasures 
of  light  afforded  us  by  religion.  This  light,  religion  affords  us  on  all  questions, 
fixing  by  its  dogmas  the  cardinal  points  of  all  true  philosophy,  and  offering  us 
in  its  narrations  the  only  thread  that  can  guide  us  through  the  labyrinth  of  the 
first  ages.  Read  the  Protestant  writers,  compare  them  with  the  Catholic,  and 
you  will  find  a  remarkable  difference  between  them.  The  latter  reason,  give 
their  minds  free  scope,  and  allow  them  a  wide  range;  but  they  ever  leave 
untouched  certain  fundamental  principles,  and  every  theory  which  they  cannot 
reconcile  with  these  principles  is  inexorably  rejected  by  them  as  erroneous.  The 
former  roam  without  guide  or  compass  in  the  boundless  space  of  human  opinions, 
^  presenting  to  us  a  lively  image  of  that  pagan  philosophy  which  had  not  the 
light  of  faith  to  guide  its  inquiries  into  the  principles  of  things.  Instead  of 
finding  a  God,  the  Creator  and  Director,  occupied  without  ceasing,  like  a  tender 
father,  with  the  happiness  of  beings  whom  He  has  drawn  from  nothing,  this 
philosophy  never  discovered  any  thing  but  ch&os,  either  in  the  physical  or  m  the 
social  world.  This  degraded  and  brutalized  state,  disguised  under  the  name  of 
nature,  is  in  reality  nothing  but  the  chaos  of  society.  This  chaos  will  be  found 
in  a  great  number  of  modern  writers  who  are  not  Catholics;  and  by  a  surprising 
coincidence,  worthy  of  the  most  serious  reflection,  it  will  also  be  found  in  the 
principal  writers  on  pagan  science. 

From  the  moment  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  great  traditions  of  mankind,  tra- 
ditions in  which  man  is  represented  to  us  receiving  ^om  Gk)d  himself  intelli- 
gence, speech,  and  rules  for  his  conduct  in  this  life;  from  the  moment  that  we 
forget  the  narration  of  Moses,  that  simple,  sublime,  and  only  true  explanation  of 
ihe  origin  of  man  and  of  society ;  our  ideas  become  confused,  the  facts  are  jumbled, 
one  absurdity  creates  another,  and,  like  ^e  builders  of- the  tower  of  Babel, 
we  suffer  the  just  punishment  of  our  pride.  How  wonderful !  that  antiquity, 
which,  deprived  of  the  light  of  Christianity,  and  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  humaa 
inventions,  had  almost  forgotten  the  primitive  tradition  of  the  origin  of  sooietji 
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and  had  recourse  to  the  absurd  transition  from  the  barbarous  to  the  civilized 
state,  should  nevertheless,  whenever  a  society  was  to  be  formed,  have  invoked 
this  right  divine,  which  cerlaln  philosophers  have  treated  with  so  much  disdain. 
The  most  renowned  legislators  sought  to.  establish  upon  Divine  authority,  the 
laws  they  were  giving  to  the  people,  thus  rendering  a  solemn  homage  to  that 
truth  logically  established  by  Catholics,  viz.  that  all  power,  to  be  regaMod  as 
legitimate  and  to  exercise  its  due  ascendency,  must  receive  its  titles  from  God. 
If  yon  desire  that  the  legislator  should  not  be  placed  under  the  sad  necessity  of 
feigning  revelations  whicn  he  has  never  received,  or  bringing  forward  the  inter- 
vention of  God  at  every  moment  in  an  extraordinary  manner  in  human  affairs, 
establish  the  general  principle  that  all  power  proceeds  from  G^,  that  the  author 
of  nature  is  likewise  the  author  of  society,  that  the  existence  of  society  is  a  pre- 
cept imposed  upon  mankind  for  their  own  preservation.  Jjet  submission  and 
obedience  be  so  regulated  as  not  to  wound  man's  pride ;  let  those  who  rule  over 
him  be  invested  with  superior  authority,  to  which  he  can  submit  without  a 
shadow  of  self-abasement.  In  short,  establish  the  Catholic  doctrine.  Whatever 
be  the  form  of  government,  you  will  then  have  found  a  solid  basis  on  which  to 
support  the  respect  due  to  the  authorities ;  you  will  have  placed  the  social  edifice 
upon  a  foundation  far  more  secure  than  human  conventions. 

Examine  the  rieht  divine  such  as  I  have  represented  it,  supported  by  the 
interpretations  of  Ulustrions  doctors,  and  I  am  certain  that  you  cannot  refuse  to 
admit  its  perfect  conformity  to  the  lights  of  true  philosophy ;  but  if  you  persist 
in  giving  to  this  right  a  sti^nge  sense  which  it  does  not  possess,  pretending  that 
it  ought  to  have  a  different  explanation,  I  shall  insist  upon  one  thing  whicn  you 
cannot  refuse  me :  produce  me  a  text  of  Scripture,  a  monument  of  the  traditions 
acknowledged  as  articles  of  faith  in  the  Catholic  Church,  a  decision  of  the  Coun- 
cils or  of  the  Pontiffs^  showing  your  interpretation  to  be  well  founded.  Until 
you  have  done  this,  I  have  a  right  to  tell  you,  that,  possessed  with  the  desire  of 
rendering  Catholicity  odious,  you  impute  to  it  doctrines  which  it  does  not  pro- 
fess, you  attribute  to  it  dogmas  which  it  does  not  acknowledge ;  that  you  are 
adversaries  without  candor  or  honesty,  and  employ  weapons  di«dlowed  by  the 
laws  of  oombat.  (28) 


CHAPTER  LI. 

TRANSmSSION  OV  POWER,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CATHOLIC  DOCTORS. 

The  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  mode  in  which  God  communieates 
civil  power,  however  grave  in  theory,  does  not  appear  to  be  of  great  importance 
in  practice.  We  have  already  observed,  that,  among  those  who  assert  that  this 
power  comes  from  God,  some  maintain  that  it  proceeds  from  Him  directly^  othen 
indirectly.  In  the  opinion  of  the  former,  when  once  the  nomination  of  the  per- 
sons appointed  to  exercise  authority  is  made,  society  not  only  lays  down  the 
necessary  conditions  for  the  communication  of  power,  but  actually  communicates 
it,  having  first  received  it  from  God.  The  latter  maintain  that  society  merely 
makes  the  appointment,  and,  by  means  of  this  act,  God  confers  the  power  upon 
the  person  appointed.  I  repeat,  that,  in  practice,  the  result  is  the  same,  and  the 
difference  therefore  vanishes.  Nay,  even  in  iheoryf  the  divergence  may  not  be 
so  great  as  it  appears  at  first  sight.  I  shall  endeavor  to  demonstrate  this  by 
submitting  the  two  opinions  to  rigorous  investigation. 

The  explanation  given  of  the  origin  of  power  by  both  parties  may  be  set  forth 
in  the  following  terms :  In  the  opinion  of  some,  God  says,  <'  Society,  for  thy 
preservation  and  well-being,  thou  requirest  a  government;  choose,  thereforei 
under  what  form  this  government  shall  be  exercised;  and  appoint  the  peisoQii 
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who  are  to  take  oharge  of  it ;  I,  on  my  part,  will  coafer  upon  them  the  facnltiei 
necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission."  In  the  opinion  of  others,  God 
•ays,  "  Society,  for  thy  preservation  and  well-being,  thou  requirest  a  government : 
I  confer  upon  thee  the  faculties  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  object ;  choose 
thyself  the  form  under  which  this  government  shall  bo  exercised,  and,  appoint- 
ing tie  persons  who  are  to  take  charge  of  it,  transmit  to  them  the  faculties 
which  I  have  communicated  to  thee.'' 

In  order  to  be  convinced  of  the  identity  of  the  results  of  these  two  formulas, 
we  must  examine  them  in  their  relations:  1.  to  the  sanctity  of  their  origin; 
2.  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  power ;  3.  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  subject. 
Whether  God  has  communicated  power  to  society,  to  be  transmitted  by  it  to  the 
persons  appointed  to  exercise  it,  or  has  merely  conferred  upon  it  the  right  of 
determining  the  form  and  appointing  such  persons,  that,  by  means  of  this  deter- 
minatioD  and  appointment,  the  rights  annexed  to  supreme  power  may  be  directly 
communicated  to  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  it,  it  follows,  in  either 
case,  that  this  supreme  power,  wherever  it  exists,  emanates  fi'om  God ;  and  is 
not  less  sacred  because  it  passes  through  an  intermediate  means  appointed  by 
Him.  I  will  illustrate  these  ideas  by  a  very  simple  and  obvious  example.  Sup- 
pose there  exists  in  a  state  some  particular  community,  instituted  by  the  sove- 
reign, and  having  no  rights  but  those  granted  by  him;  no  duties  but  those 
which  he  imposes  upon  it;  in  fine,  a  community  indebted  to  the  sovereign  for  all 
that  it  is  and  has.  This  community,  however  small  it  may  be,  will  require  a 
government :  this  government  may  be  formed  in  two  ways ;  either  the  sovereign 
who  has  given  it  its  laws  has  conferred  upon  it  the  right  of  governing  itself, 
and  of  transmitting  this  right  to  the  person  or  persons  whom  it  may  think  prupcr 
to  elect;  or  he  has  left  to  the  community  itself  the  determination  of  the  furm 
and  the  appointment  of  the  persons,  adding  that  such  determination  and  appoint- 
ment being  once  made,  it  shall  be  understood  that,  by  this  simple  act,  the  sove- 
reign grants  to  the  persons  appointed  the  right  of  exercising  their  functions 
within  lawful  bounds.  It  is  evident  that  the  parity  is  complete;  and  now  I  ask, 
Is  it  not  true  that,  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  fliculties  of  him  who  governs 
should  be  considered  and  respected  as  an  emanation  from  the  sovereign  T  Is  it 
not  true  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  any  difference  between  these  two 
kinds  of  investiture?  In  both  suppositions,  the  community  would  have  the 
right  of  determining  the  form  and  appointing  the  person ;  in  both  cases,  he  who 
governs  could  only  obtain  his  powers  by  virtue  of  the  previous  determination 
and  appointment;  in  neither  case  would  there  need  any  new  manifestation  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign,  that  the  person  nominated  might  be  understood  to  be 
invested  with  faculties  corresponding  to  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  In  prac- 
tice, therefore,  there  would  be  no  difference ;  further^  I  will  assert  that,  in  theory 
even,  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  point  of  separation  between  the  two 
oases. 

Certainly,  if  we  view  the  matter  with  the  eye  of  an  acute  metaphyaidan,  we 
may  very  easily  discover  this  difference,  by  considering  the  moral  entity  which 
we  eall  power  ;  not  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  in  its  effects,  but  as  an  abstract  being, 
passing  from  one  hand  to  another,  in  the  manner  of  corporeal  objects.  But^ 
instead  of  examining  the  question  for  the  curiosity  of  knowing  whether  this 
tinoral  entity,  before  arriving  at  one  person,  has  not  first  passed  through  another, 
let  us  first  seek  to  verify  from  whence  it  emanates,  and  what  are  the  faculties  it 
oonfers,  the  rights  it  imposes :  we  shall  then  find  that,  in  saying,  ^'  I  confer  this 
faculty  upon  you,  transmit  it  to  whomsoever  you  think  proper,  and  in  whatever 
way  you  think  proper,"  the  sovereign  expresses  no  more  than  if  he  should  say : 
'<  Such  or  such  a  faculty  shall  be  oonferrcMi  by  me  upon  the  person  you  wish,  and 
in  the  manner  you  wish,  by  the  simple  fact  of  the  election  you  have  made."  It 
follows  henoe^  that  whether  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  direct  commonieation,  or 
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the  contrary  one,  the  sapreme  rights  of  hereditary  monarchies,  of  eleotive  mon- 
archies, and  in  general  of  aU  supreme  powers,  whatever  he  their  forms  of  govern- 
ment, will  not  on  this  account  be  less  sacred,  less  certainly  sealed  with  divine 
authority.  Difference  in  the  forms  of  government  does  not  in  the  least  diminish 
the  obligations  of  submitting  to  civil  power,  lawfully  established ;  so  that  the 
refusing  of  obedience  to  the  president  of  a  republic,  in  a  country  in  which  repub- 
licanism is  the  legal  form  of  government,  is  no  less  a  criminal  resistance  to  the 
ordinance  of  God,  than  the  refusing  of  the  same  obedience  to  the  most  absolute 
monarch.  Bossuet,  so  strongly  attached  to  monarchy,  and  writing  in  a  country 
and  at  a  period  in  which  the  king  might  exclaim.  **I am  the  state;*'  and  in  a 
work,  in  which  he  proposed  nothing  less  than  to  offer  a  complete  treatise  on 
Politics,  taken  from  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture ;  established,  nevertheless,  in 
a  manner  the  most  explicit  and  conclusive,  the  truth  which  I  have  just  pointed 
out.  *^  We  ought  to  be  subject,"  says  he,  *'  to  the  form  of  government  estab- 
lished in  our  country/'  Aud  he  afterwards  quotes  these  words  of  St.  Paul  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  llomatis,  cbap.  xiii. :  "  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  higher 
powers ;  for  there  is  no  power  but  from  God ;  and  those  that  are,  are  ordained 
of  God ;  therefore  he  that  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God." 
«  There  is  no  form  of  government,"  continues  Bossuet,  '*  nor  any  human  insti- 
tution, without  its  inconveniences ;  so  tbat  it  is  necessary  to  remain  in  the  state 
to  which  length  of  time  has  inured  the  people.  For  this  reason,  God  taJces  under 
His  protection  all  legitimate  (/overttments,  in  whatever  form  they  may  be  estab- 
lished;  whoever  undertakes  to  overturn  them,  is  not  only  an  enemy  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  also  to  God."     (Liv.  ii.  prop.  12.) 

It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  power  be  communicated  directly  or  indi- 
rectly ;  the  respect  and  obedience  due  to  it  are  not  in  the  least  changed,  and 
consequently  the  sacredness  of  the  origin  of  power  remains  the  same,  whichever 
opinion  be  adopted ;  neither  do  the  rights  and  duties  of  government,  and  those 
of  the  subject,  remain  less  sacred.  These  rights  and  duties  suffer  no  change, 
whether  there  be  or  not  an  intermediate  means  fur  the  comiuunication  of  power; 
their  nature  and  limits  are  founded  upon  the  very  object  of  the  institution  of 
society  ;.but  this  object  is  totally  independent  of  the  mode  in  which  God  com- 
municates power  to  man.  Against  what  I  have  advanced  upon  the  small  amount 
of  difference  existing  between  these  various  opinions,  the  authority  of  the  theo- 
logians, whose  texts  I  have  cited  in  the  preceding  chapter,  will  be  objected. 
*'  Ihese  theologians,"  it  will  be  said,  *'  certainly  understood  these  affairs;  and 
as  they  placed  so  much  importance  upon  the  distinction  here  under  discussiion, 
they  undoubtedly  saw  in  it  some  great  truth  proper  to  be  taken  into  account." 
This  objection  acquires  the  more  force,  when  we  consider  that  the  distinction 
made  upon  this  point  by  these  theologians  does  not  proceed  from  a  spirit  of 
Bubtilty,  as  it  might  be  suspected  in  the  case  of  those  scholastic  theologians, 
whose  writings  are  replete  with  dialectic  arguments,  rather  than  with  reasoning 
founded  upon  Scripture,  upon  the  apostolical  traditions  and  other  theologiciu 
resources,  irom  which  we  ought  principally  to  take  our  arguments  in  coiitro- 
Tersies  of  this  nature ;  but  the  theologians  whom  I  have  quoted  are  certainly 
not  of  this  class.  We  need  only  name  Bellarmin,  to  recognise  a  grave  and 
extremely  solid  author,  who  opposed  the  Protestants  with  Scripture,  with  tradi- 
tions, with  the  authority  of  the  holy  Fathers,  the  decisions  of  the  universal 
Church  and  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  :  Bellarmin  was  not  one  of  those  theolo- 
gians who  excited  the  lameutatioos  of  Melcbior  Cano,  and  of  whom  he  said,  that 
in  the  hour  of  combat  against  heresy,  instead  of  wielding  well-tempered  weapons, 
they  wielded  only  long  reeds :  arundines  l<mga$.  Such  was  the  importance 
given  to  this  diaCfhotion,  that  James,  King  of  England,  complained  loudly  that 
Cardinal  Belhurmin  taught  that  the  power  of  kings  came  from  God  only  indi- 
rectly ;  and  the  Catholic  schools  were  so  far  from  looking  apon  this  distinction 
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as  insignificant,  that  they  defended  it  against  the  attacks  of  King  James ;  and 
that  one  of  their  most  illustrious  doctors,  Suarezy  entered  the  lists  to  contend 
for  the  doctrines  of  Bellarmin. 

It  appears,  then,  at  first  sight,  that  I  am  wrong  in  what  I  have  said  upon  the 
slight  importance  of  the  distinction  here  mentioned.  I  believe,  nevertheless, 
that  the  difficulty  may  be  easily  removed,  and  that  it  will  suffice  for  this  purpose 
to  distinguish  the  difierent  aspects  under  which  the  question  presents  itself 
First  of  all,  I  will  observe,  that  the  Catholic  theologians  proceeded  upon  this 
point  with  admirable  prudence  and  foresight ;  and  truly  the  question,  such  as  it 
was  then  proposed,  comprehended  more  than  a  subtilty ;  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  included  one  of  the  most  serious  points  of  public  right.  In  order  to 
examine  deeply  these  doctrines  of  Catholic  theologians,  and  to  lay  hold  of  their 
true  sense,  we  must  fix  our  attention  upon  the  tendencies  which-  the  religious 
reform  of  the  sixteenth  century  communicated  to  European  monarchy.  Eves 
before  this  reform,  thrones  had  acquired  a  great  deal  of  force  and  solidity,  through 
the  decline  in  the  power  of  the  feudal  lords,  and  the  development  of  the  demo- 
cratic element*  That  element,  which  in  due  time  was  destined  to  acquire  the 
power  of  which  it  is  now  possessed,  was  not  then  in  sufficiently  favorable  circum- 
stances to  exert  its  action  on  the  vast  scale  which  it  embraces  in  our  days.  On 
this  account,  it  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  under  the  shadow  of  the  throne — an 
emblem  of  order  and  justice  elevated  in  the  midst  of  society — a  sort  of  universal 
regulator  and  leveller,  destined  gradually  to  destroy  the  extreme  inequalities  so 
harassing  and  obnoxious  to  the  people.  Thus,  democracy  itself,  which,  in  after 
ages,  was  to  overturn  so  many  thrones,  served  them,  at  that  time,  as  a  firm  sup- 
port, sheltering  them  from  the  atta^cks  of  a  turbulent  and  formidable  aristocracy, 
unwilling  to  be  transformed  into  mere  courtiers.  There  was  nothing  in  this  state 
of  things  very  mischievous,  so  long  as  matters  remained  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed oy  reason  and  justice;  but,  unfortunately,  good  principles  were  exagge- 
rated, regal  authority  was  gradually  converted  into  an  absorbent  force,  which 
would  have  concentrated  in  itself  all  other  forces.  European  monarchy  lost  thus 
its  true  character,  which,  consists  in  monarchy  having  just  limits,  even  when 
these  limits  are  not  marked  out  and  guarded  by  political  institutions. . 

Protestantism  exalts  to  an  incredible  degree  the  pretensions  of  kings,  ^7. 
attacking  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope,  by  painting  in  the  darkest  colors  the* 
dangers  of  his  temporal  power,  and  especially  by  establishing  the  hial  doctrine, 
that  the  supreme  civil  power  has  ecclesiastical  affairs  totally  under  its  direction; 
and  by  accusing  of  abuse,  of  usurpation,  of  unbounded  ambition,  the  indepen- 
dence which  the  Church  claims  by  virtue  of  the  sacred  canons,  of  the  guarantee 
afforded  by  the  civil  law,  of  the  traditions  of  fifteen  centuries,  and  above  all,  of 
the  institution  of  her  Divine  Founder.  He  had  no  need  of  the  permission  of 
any  civil  power  to  send  His  apostles  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  baptise  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  glance  at  the  his- 
toiy  of  Europe  at  the  epoch  here  mentioned  wiU  convince  us  of  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  such  a  doctrine,  and  show  us  how  agreeable  it  must  have  been  to 
the  ears  of  power,  which  it  invested  with  unbounded  faculties,  even  in  matten 
purely  religious.  This  exaggeration  of  the  rights  of  civil  power,  coinciding 
with  the  elibrts  made  on  the  other  hand  to  repress  the  pontifical  authority,  most 
have  favored  the  doctrine  which  attempted  to  place  the  power  of  kings  mpon 
a  level,  in  every  respect,  with  that  of  Popes;  and  consequently,  it  was  veiy 
natural  that  its  authors  should  wish  to  establish,  that  sovereigns  received  their 
power  from  God,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Popes,  without  any  difference  what- 
ever. The  doctrine  of  direct  communication,  although  very  susceptible,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  a  reasonable  explanation,  might  involve  a  more  extensive  mean- 
ing, which  would  have  made  the  people  oblivious  of  the  special  and  oharacte- 
riatio  manner  in  which  the  supreme  power  of  the  Church  was  instituted  by  Gcd 
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himself.  Wh<it  I  have  just  advanced  cannot  be  considered  as  merely  conjec- 
tural; the  whole  is  supported  by  facts  which  cannot  have  been  forgotten.  The 
reigns  of  Henry  YIII.  and  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  the  usurpations  and 
violence  in  which  Protestant  powers  indulged  against  the  Catholic  Church,  are 
a  sufficient  confirmation  of  these  sad  truths.  But,  unfortunately,  even  in 
countries  where  Catholicity  remained  triumphant,  attempts  were  then,  have 
since  been,  and  still  are  witnessed,  that  show  dearly  enough  how  strong  was 
the  impulse  given  in  this  sense  to  the  civil  power;  for  even  now  it  is  but  too 
prone  to  transgress  its  legitimate  bounds. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  two  illustrious  theologians  above  cited, 
Bcllarmin  and  Suarez,  wrote,  are  another  reason  in  support  of  what  I  have  just 
adduced.  I  have  quoted  remarkable  passages  from  a  work  by  Suarez,  written 
in  refutation  of  a  publication  of  King  James  of  England.  This  King  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  Cardinal  Bellarmin's  having  established  that  the  power  of  kings 
docs  not  emanate  directly  from  God,  but  is  communicated  through  the  medium 
of  society,  which  receives  it  in  a  direct  manner.  Possessed,  as  is  well  known, 
with  the  mania  for  theological  debates  and  decisions.  King  James  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  simple  theory;  he  reduced  his  theory  to  practice,  and  said  to  his 
Parliament :  '^  that  Grod  had  appointed  him  absolute  master ;  and  that  all  pri- 
vileges which  co-legislative  bodies  enjoyed  were  pure  concessions  proceeding 
from  the  bounty  of  kings."  His  courtiers,  in  their  adulations,  decreed  him 
the  title  of  the  modem  Solomon;  he  might  well,  therefore,  feel  displeased 
with  the  Italian  and  Spanish  theologians  for  endeavoring  to  humble  the  pride 
of  his  presumptuous  wisdom,  and  restrain  his  despotism.  ^  If  we  reflect  upon 
the  words  of  Bellarmin,  and  especially  on  those  of  Suarez,  we  shall  find  that 
the  aim  of  these  eminent  theologians  was  to  point  out  the  difference  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  their  origin. 
They  admit  that  both  powers  come  from  God ;  that  it  is  an  indispensable  duty 
to  be  subject  to  them ;  and  that  to  resist  them  is  to  resist  the  ordinance  of 
God ;  but  not  finding,  either  in  the  Scripture  or  in  tradition,  the  least  founda- 
tion for  establishing  that  civil  power,  like  that  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  has 
been  instituted  in  a  special  and  extraordinary  manner,  they  are  anxious  that 
this  difference  should  remain  obvious,  and  seek  to  avoid  the  introduction,  in  a 
point  of  such  import,  of  a  confusion  of  ideas,  from  which  dangerous  errors  might 
arise.  ^'This  opinion,''  says  Suarez,  ''is  new,  singular,  and  apparently  in- 
vented to  exalt  the  temporal  over  the  spiritual  power."  (See  above.)  Hence, 
in  discussing  the  question  of  the  origin  of  civil  power,  they  require  you  to  bear 
in  mind  the  influence  of  society.  "  By  niemis  of  man's  counsel  and  election" 
says  Bellarmin ;  thus  reminding  the  King,  that  how  sacred  soever  his  authority 
might  be,  it  had  been  very  differently  instituted  from  that  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  The  distinction  between  direct  and  indirect  communication  served,  m 
a  particular  manner,  to  prove  the  difference  in  question ;  for  this  Ycry  distinction 
recalled  to  mind  that  civil  power,  although  established  by  God,  owed  its  exist- 
ence to  no  extraordinary  measure,  and  could  not  be  considered  as  supernatural, 
but  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  dependent  upon  human  and  natural  right,  sanc- 
tioned, nevertheless,  in  an  express  manner,  by  right  divine. 

These  theologians  would  not,  perhaps,  have  forcibly  insisted  upon  this  dis- 
tinction, had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  made  by  others  to  efface  it.  It  was  a 
matter  of  consequence  with  them  to  humble  the  pride  of  power,  to  prevent  it 
from  assuming,  whether  in  respect  to  its  origin  or  its  rights,  titles  not  apper- 
taining to  it;  to  prevent  its  ascribing  to  itself  an  unlawful  supremacy,  even  in 
religious  affairs,  and  thus  causing  monarchy  to  degenerate  into  a  sort  of  Orientaj 
despotism,  in  which  the  governing  power  is  every  thin^,  the  people  and  their 
affairs  nothing.  If  we  weigh  their  words  attentively,  we  shall  find  that  the 
predominating  idea  with  them  was  that  which  I  have  just  stated.     At  first 
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sigbty  their  langaage  appears  exceedingly  democratical,  from  their  frequent  use 
of  the  words  vommuuity,  statey  sociefy,  people;  but  on  exaniiniug  closely  their 
system  of  doctrine,  and  paying  attention  to  the  expressions  they  use,  we  per* 
ceive  that  they  had  no  subversive  design,  and  that  anarchical  theories  never 
once  entered  their  minds.  They  advocated  on  the  one  hand  the  rights  of 
aathority,  whilst  they  protected  on  the  other  those  of  the  subject,  thus  en- 
deavoring to  resolve  the  problem  which  formed  the  continual  occupation  of  all 
honest  political  writers;  to  limit  power  without  destroying  it,  or  placing  it 
under  too  great  restraint;  to  protect  society  against  the  disorder  of  despotism, 
without  rendering  it  at  the  same  time  refractory  or  turbulent.  From  the 
above  reasoning  we  see  that  the  distinction  between  direct  and  indirect  com- 
munication may  be  of  great  or  of  little  importance,  according  to  the  view  we 
take  of  it.  It  is  of  great  importance  when  serving  to  remind  the  civil  power 
that  the  establishment  of  governments  and  the  regulation  of  their  forms  has 
in  some  way  been  dependent  upon  society  itself,  and  that  no  individual,  no 
family,  can  presume  upon  having  received  from  God  the  government  of  the 
people  without  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  as  if  those  laws,  in  whatever 
form,  were  a  free  offering  made  by  them  to  the  people.  .This  same  distinction 
serves,  in  short,  to  establish  the  origin  of  civil  power  as  an  emanation  from  the 
Deity,  the  Author  of  nature,  but  not  as  instituted  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
as  something  supernatural,  as  in  the  case  of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  power. 
From  this  latter  consideration  two  consequences  follow,  one  of  which  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  other  to  the  legitimate  liberties  of  mankind  and  the 
independence  of  the  Church.  To  call  in  the  intervention,  express  or  tacit,  of 
society  for  the  establishment  of  governments  and  the  regulation  of  t}icir  forms, 
is  to  prevent  the  concealment  of  their  origin  under  any  veil  of  mystery;  it  is 
simply  and  plainly  to  define  their  object,  consequently  to  explain  their  duties, 
as  well  as  to  point  out  their  faculties.  By  these  means  a  restraint  is  put  upon 
the  disorders  and  abuses  of  authority,  which  it  is  thenceforth  clearly  seen  are 
not  to  find  support  in  enigmatical  theories. 

The  independence  of  the  Church  is  thus  established  upon  a  solid  basis. 
Whenever  the  civil  power  attempts  to  offer  it  violence,  the  Church  ipay  say : 
^*  My  authority  is  established  directly  .and  immediately  by  God  in  a  special,  ex- 
traordinary, and  miraculous  manner;  yours  likewise  emanates  from  God,  but 
through  the  intervention  of  man,  through  the  intermediary  of  the  laws,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  pointed  out  by  nature  and  determined  by  human  prudence ;  but 
neither  man  nor  the  civil  power  has  a  right  to  destroy  or  change  what  God 
Himself,  deviating  from  the  course  of  nature  and  making  use  of  ineffable 
prodigies,  has  thought  proper  to  institute."  So  long  as  the  ideas  here  set  forth 
are  respected,  so  long  as  direct  communication  is  not  received  in  too  extensive 
a  sense,  and  care  taken  not  to  confound  things  whose  limits  so  gravely  affect 
religion  and  society,  the  distinction  here  spoken  of  is  of  little  importance.  We 
have  seen,  even,  that  the  two  opinions  may  be  reconciled  with  each  other.  At 
all  events,  this  distinction  will  have  served  to  illustrate  with  what  exalted  views 
Catholic  theologians  have  discussed  the  grave  questions,  of  public  right.  Guided 
by  sound  philosophy,  and  without  ever,  losing  sight  of  the  beacon  of  revelation, 
they  have  given  equal  satisfaction  to  the  desires  of  both  schools.  They  have 
not  fallen  into  the  errors  of  either;  democratical  without  being  anarchists, 
monarchical  without  being  base  adulators.  In  establishing  the  rights  of  the 
people,  they  were  not,  like  modern  demagogues,  under  the  necessity  of  destroy- 
ing religion,  but  made  her  the  guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
of  those  of  kings.  Liberty  was  not  with  them  a  synonyme  for  license  and 
irreligion;  in  their  opinion,  men  might  be  free  without  being  rebellious  or 
impious;  liberty  consisted  in  being  subject  to  the  law;  and,  as  they  could  not 
conceive  that  law  was  possible  without  religion  and  without  God^  in  like  man- 
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ner  also  they  believed  that  liberty  was  not  possible  without  God  and  religion. 
What  reason^  revelation,  and  hLstory  taught  them  has  become  evident  to  us  by 
experience.  Shall  we  be  told  of  the  dangers,  grave  or  slight,  in  which  theolo- 
gians could  involve  governments  ?  But  people  now-ardays  are  not  led  astray 
by  affected  and  insidious  declamations;  and  kings  well  know  whether  the. 
schools  of  theologians  have  exiled  royalty,  and  led  it  to  the  scaffold.  (29) 


CHAPTER   LIL 

FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  UNDER  THE  SPANISH  MONARCHT. 

Extreme  doctrines  neither  insure  the  liberty  of  the  people,  nor  the  force 
and  stability  of  governments ;  both  require  truth  and  justice,  the  only  founda- 
tions upon  which  we  can  build  with  any  hope  of  the  durability  of  the  edifice. 
In  general,  maxims  favorable  to  liberty  are  never  carried  to  a  higher  pitch  than 
on  the  eve  of  the  establishment  of  despotism ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
overthrow  and  ruin  of  governments  are  very  near  when  undue  adulations  are 
lavished  upon  their  power.  When  was  the  power  of  kings  more  extolled  than 
about  the  middle  of  last  century  ?  Who  is  not  aware  of  the  exaggerations 
given  to  the  prerogatives  of  royal  power,  when  the  Jesuits  were  to  be  expelled, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  impugned?  In  Portugal,  Spain, 
Italy,  Austria,  and  in  France,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  purest  and  most  fer- 
vent royalism  was  heard ;  and  yet  what  became  of  this  great  love,  this  lively 
zeal  for  monarchy,  from  the  moment  that  the  revolutionary  storm  had  placed 
it  in  danger  ?  Observe  what,  generally  speaking,  has  been  the  conduct  of  men 
opposed  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority;  they  have  united  themselves  to  dema- 
gogues for  destroying,  at  the  same  time,  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  that . 
of  kings ;  they  have  forgotten  their  base  adulations,  and  abandoned  themselves 
to  insults  and  violence.  People  and  governments  should  never  lose  sight  of 
this  rule  of  conduct,  so  useful  to  men  of  sense,  to  mistrust  flatterers,  and  to 
confide  in  those  who  warn  and  correct  them.  Let  them  beware  whenever  they 
are  caressed  with  an  affected  tenderness,  and  their  cause  is  maintained  with 
especial  warmth ;  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  an  attempt  to  make  use  of  them  as  tools 
for  the  furtherance  of  interests  very  different  from  their  own.  In  France,  at 
certain  times,  monarchical  zeal  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  forth, 
in  the  assembly  of  Che  States-General,  a  motion  for  establishing,  as  a  sacred 
principle,  that  kings  receive  their  supreme  authority  immediately  from  God : 
this  was  not  carried  into  effect,  but  the  proposal  shows  how  ardently  the  cause 
of  the  throne  was  then  maintained.  Now,  what  did  all  this  ardor  meanf 
Simply  an  antipathy  against  the  Court  of  Home,  a  dread  of  the  extension  of 
papal  power;  it  was  an  obstacle  to  be  opposed  to  the  phantom  of  a  universal 
monarchy.  Louis  XIV.,  so  tenacious  of  the  royal  prerogative,  assuredly  did 
not  foresee  the  misfortunes  of  Louis  XYI.;  and  Charles  III.,  in  listening  to  the 
Count  of  Aranda  and  Campomanes,  little  thought  that  the  constituent  Cortes 
of  Cadiz  was  so  near. 

In  the  midst  of  their  splendor,  monarchs  forgot  one  principle  predominating 
in  the  whole  modern  history  of  Europe,  viz.  that  social  organization  is  an 
emanation  of  religion,  and,  consequently,  that  the  two  powers  to  which  the 
defence  and  preservation  of  society  appertain  ought  to  co-exist  in  perfect 
harmony. 

The  power  of  the  Church  cannot  be  diminished  without  injury  to  the  civil 
power;  he  who  sows  schism  will  reap  rebellion.  During  the  last  three  centu- 
ries the  most  liberal  and  popular  doctrines  upon  the  origin  of  power  have  been 
circulated  amongst  us.     What  did  it  matter  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  sinot 
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tbose  very  persons  who  advocated  these  doctrines  were  the  first  to  condemn 
resistance  to  the  lawful  authorities,  to  inculcate  the  obligation  of  obedience  to 
them,  and  to  establish  in  all  hearts,  respect,  love,  and  veneration  for  the  sove- 
reign ?  The  disturbances  of  our  epoch,  and  the  dangers  constantly  besetting 
thrones,  are  not  exactly  attributable  to  the  propagation  of  doctrines  more  or 
less  democratical,  but  to  the  absence  of  moral  and  religious  principles.  What 
will  be  gained  by  asserting  that  power  comes  from  God,  if  people  believe  not 
in  God  f  Point  out  the  sacred  character  of  the  duty  of  obedience,  and  what 
effect  will  it  produce  upon  those  who  admit  not  the  existence  of  moral  order, 
and  to  whom  duty  is  merely  a  chimerical  idea?  Suppose,  on  the  contrary, 
that  YOU  have  to  deal  with  men  penetrated  with  moral  and  religious  principles, 
who  bow  to  the  will  of  God,  and  believe  themselves  bound  to  submit  to  it,  so 
'soon  as  it  is  manifested  to 'them.  What  does  it  matter  then  whether  civil 
power  proceeds  from  God  directly  or  indirectly  ?  it  is  enough  to  convince  them, 
in  one  way  or  another,  that,  whatever  be  its  origin,  God  approves  of  it,  and 
wills  that  it  should  be  obeyed ;  they  will  immediately  submit  with  pleasure, 
for  they  will  see  in  this  submission  the  accomplishment  of  a  duty. 

These  considerations  serve  to  explain  the  reason  why  certain  doctrines  appear 
more  dangerous  now  than  formerly:  incredulity  and  immorality  give  them 
perverse  interpretations,  and  apply  them  so  as  to  create  nothing  but  excesses 
and  disorders.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  despotism  of  Philip  II.  and  his 
successors  is  now  spoken  of,  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  in  their  time  no 
other  doctrines  than  those  in  favor  of  the  most  rigid  absolutism  could  be  cir- 
culated ;  and  yet  we  find  that  there  were  circulated,  without  the  least  apprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  power,  works  maintaining  theories  which,  even  in  our  days, 
would  be  esteemed  too  bold.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  remarkable,  that  the  famous 
book  of  Father  Mariana,  intituled  De  Rege  ei  RegU  imtUvHoney  which  was 
burned  at  Paris  by  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner,  had  been  published  in 
Spain  eleven  years  before,  without  the  least  obstacle  to  its  publication,  cither 
on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  or  civil  authority?  Mariana  undertook  his  task 
at  the  instigation  and  request  of  D.  Garcia  de  Loaisa,  tutor  to  Philip  TIL,  and 
subsequently  Bishop  of  Toledo ;  so  that  the  work,  strange  to  say,  was  intended 
for  the  instruction  of  the  heir-apparent.  Never  was  more  freedom  used  in 
speaking  to  kings;  never  was  tyranny  condemned  in  a  louder  voice;  never 
were  more  popular  doctrines  proclaimed;  and  the  work  was,  nevertheless, 
published  at  Toledo,  in  1599,  in  the  printing-oflSce  of  Pedro  Rodrigo,  printer  ic 
the  king,  with  the  approbation  of  P.  Fr.  Pedro  de  Ona,  provincial  of  the  Mer- 
cenaries of  Madrid,  with  the  permission  of  Stephen  Hojeda,  visitor  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  the  province  of  Toledo,  under  the  generalship  of  Claude 
Aquaviva;  and,  what  is  still  more  forcible,  with  the  royal  sanction,  and  a 
dedication  to  the  king  himself.  We  should  also  observe,  that  Mariana  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  dedication  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  book,  but  he 
makes  the  very  title  itself  serve  to  show  to  whom  it  was  addressed :  De  Rejt 
et  Regis  institutlone.  Libri  3,  ad  PhiUppum  3,  ffispantce  Regem  Cafholicum; 
and,  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  in  dedicating  his  Spanish  version  of  the  His- 
tory of  Spain  to  Philip  III.,  he  says  to  him:  "I  last  year  dedicated  to  your 
majesty  a  work  of  my  own  composition,  upon  the  virtues  which  ought  to  exist 
in  a  good  king,  my  desire  being  that  all  princes  should  read  it  carefully  and 
understand  it."  "El  ano  pasado  presents  &  V.  M.  un  libro  que  compuse  de  las 
virtudes  que  debe  tener  un  bucn  Rcy,  que  deseo  lean  y  entiendan  todos  )os 
principes  con  cuidado." 

We  will  pass  over  his  doctrine  upon  tyrannicide,  which  was  the  principal 
cause  of  its  condemnation  in  France,  where  there  existed,  without  doubt,  mo- 
tives of  alarm,  since  kings  were  perishing  there  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin. 
On  examining  his  theory  upon  power,  we  find  it  as  popular  and  liberal  as  those 
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gf  modem  democrats  conid  be.  Mariana  venturSs  to  express  his  opinions  witbont 
eTasion  or  disguise.  For  example,  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  king  and 
the  tyrant,  he  says:    '^The  king  exercises  with  great  moderation  the  power 

which  he  has  received  from  his  subjects Hence,  he  does  not,  like  the 

tyrant,  oppress  his  subjects  as  slaves,  but  governs  them  as  free  men ;  and  having 
i-eceived  his  power  from  the  people,  he  takes  particular  care  that  during  his 
life,  the  people  shall  voluntarily  yield  him  submission."     ^'Rex  quam  a  sub- 

ditis  acoepit  potestatem  singulari  modestia  exercet Sic  fit,  ut  subditis  non 

tanquam  servis  dominetur,  quod  faciunt  tyranni,  sed  tanquam  liberis  prsesit,  et 
qui  a  populo  potestatem  accepit,  id  in  primis  curse  habet  ut  per  totam  vitam 
▼olentibus  imperet."  (Lib.  1,  cap.  4,  p.  67.)  This  was  said  in  Spain  by  a 
simple  religious,  was  sanctioned  by  his  superiors,  and  attentively  listened  to  by 
kings.  To  what  grave  reflections  does  this  simple  fact  lead  us  !  Where  is  that 
strict  and  indissoluble  alliance  which  the  enemies  of  the  Church  have  imagined 
to  exist  between  her  dogmas  and  those  of  slavery?  If  such  expressions  as  the 
above  were  tolerated  in  a  country  in  which  Catholicity  predominated  so  exten- 
sively, how  can  it  be  maintained  that  such  a  religion  tends  to  enslave  the 
human  race,  and  that  its  doctrines  are  favorable  to  despotism  ?  Nothing  would 
be  easier  than  to  fill  whole  volumes  with  remarkable  passages  of  our  writers, 
both  lay  and  clerical,  showing  the  extreme  liberty  granted  upon  this  point,  as 
well  by  the  Church  as  by  the  civil  government.  What  absolute  monarch  in 
Europe  would  approve  of  one  of  his  high  functionaries  expressing  the  origin 
of  power  after  the  manner  of  our  immortal  Saavedra  ?  ''  It  is  from  the  centre 
of  justice,"  says  he,  "that  the  circumference  of  the  crown  has  been  drawn.  The 
latter  would  not  be  necessary,  if  we  could  dispense  with  the  former. 

Hao  una  reges  olim  sunt  fine  creati, 
Dicere  jug  populis,  i^justaque  tollere  facta. 

In  the  first  age,  there  was  no  necessity  for  penalties,  because  the  law  did  not 
take  cognisance  of  transgressions ;  rewards  were  equally  unnecessary,  because 
integrity  and  honor  were  loved  for  their  own  sakes.  Sut  vice,  growing  with 
the  age  of  the  world,  intimidated  virtue ;  simple  and  confiding,  the  latter,  till 
then,  dwelt  in  the  country.  Equality  was  despised,  modesty  and  chastity  lost, 
ambition  and  force  introduced,  and  after  them  domination.  Prudence,  forced 
by  necessity,  and  aroused  by  the  light  of  nature,  reduced  men  to  a  state  of  civil 
society,  to  exercise  therein  those  virtues  to  which  reason  inclines  them.  By 
means  of  the  articulate  voice  with  which  nature  had  gifted  them,  they  could 
explain  to  each  other  their  mutual  thoughts,  manifest  to  each  other  their  sen- 
timents, and  explain  their  wants,  instruct,  counsel,  and  protect  each  other. 
Society  once  formed,  a  power  was  created  bi/  common  consetU,  in  the  wliole  of  this 
community y  enlightened,  by  the  law  of  nature j  for  preserving  its  different  parts,  fop 
maintaining  them  in  justice  and  peace,  by  punishing  vice  and  rewarding  virtue. 
A»  this  power  coidd  not  remain  spread  through  the  whole  hody  of  the  people^  an 
account  of  the  confusion  which  woidd.  have  arisen  from  the  resolutions  and  their 
executiony  and  as  it  was  absolut.ely  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  to  com- 
mand, and  others  to  obey,  one  portion  divested  itself  of  this  power y  and  vested  it 
in  one  member,  or  in  a  small,  or  in  a  great,  number  of  members,  that  is  to  say, 
in  one  of  the  three  forms  of  every  state  government — monarchy,  aristocracy y  or 
democracy.  Monarchy  was  the  first ;  because  men  selected  for  their  govern- 
ment, out  of  their  families,  and  afterwards  even  from  among  the  whole  people, 
some  one  who  excelled  the  rest  in  goodness:  his  greatness  increasing,  they 
honored  his  hand  with  the  sceptre,  and  encircled  his  head  with  a  crown  as  an 
emblem  of  majesty,  and  as  a  badge  of  the  supreme  power  which  they  had  con- 
ferred upon  him.     This  power,  however,  consists  chiefly  in  that  justice  which 

ought  to  maintain  the  people  in  peace;  this  justice  failing y  the  order  ofthestaU 
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f*%ih^  and  tJie  office  of  king  ceases,  as  was  the  case  in  Castile,  when  the  govern- 
ment by  judges  was  substituted  for  that  by  kings,  on  account  of  the  iujusficA 
of  D.  Ordona  and  of  D.  Fruela."  (Character  of  a  Chrifiian  Primers  P^'*'!/y  ^f 
forth  in  a  hundred  Devices^  by  l).  Diego  de  Saavedra  Fajardo,  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  St.  James,  Member  of  his  Majesty's  Supreme  Council  for  the  Indies, 
device  22.) 

The  words  pcnplcy  pact,  consent^  have  ended  in  becoming  the  dread  of  men  of 
sound  ideas  and  upright  intentions,  on  account  of  the  deplorable  abuses  which 
have  been  made  of  them  in  those  immoral  schools  which  ought  rather  to  be 
qualified  with  the  epithet  of  irreligious  than  with  that  of  democratical.  No,  it 
was  not  the  desire  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  people  which  led  them 
to  overthrow  the  world,  by  overturning  thrones  and  shedding  torrents  of  blood 
in  civil  discord;  the  real  cause  was  a  blind  rage  for  reducing  to  ashes  the  work 
of  ages,  by  especially  attacking  religion,  the  main  support  of  every  thing  wise, 
just,  and  salutary,  that  European  civilization  had  acquired.  And,  in  fact,  have 
we  not  seen  impious  schools,  whilst  boasting  of  their  liberty,  bend  under  the 
hand  of  despotism,  whenever  they  thought  it  useful  to  their  designs  ?  Previous 
to  the  French  Revolution,  were  they  not  the  basest  adulators  of  kings,  whose 
prerogatives  they  extended  immeasurably,  with  the  intention  of  making  regal 
power  the  means  of  oppressing  the  Church  ?  After  the  revolutionary  epoch, 
did  we  not  see  them  assembled  round  Napoleon ;  and  even  yet,  do  they  not 
almost  deify  him  ?  And  why  ?  Beciiuse  Napoleon  was  revolution  personified, 
the  representative  and  executor  of  the  new  ideas  sought,  to  bo  substituted  for 
the  old  ones.  In  the  same  manner  Protestiintism  extols  its  Queen  Elizabeth; 
because  it  was  she  who  placed  the  Establishment  upon  a  solid  fouudatiou. 
Revolutionary  doctrines,  besides  the  evils  they  inflict  upon  society,  produce 
indirectly  another  effect,  which  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  salutary,  but  which, 
in  reality,  is  not  so.  They  occasion  dangerous  reactions  in  the  order  of  events, 
and  check  the  progress  of  knowledge,  by  narrowing  and  debasing  men's  ideas, 
leading  them  to  condemn  as  erroneous  and  pernicious,  or  to  view  with  mistrust, 
principles  which  would  previously  have  been  looked  upon  as  sound,  or  that 
would,  at  all  events,  have  been  regarded  as  mere  harmless  errors.  The  rear 
Bon  of  all  this  is,  simply,  that  liberty  has  no  worse  enemy  than  licentiousness. 

In  support  of  this  last  observation,  it  may  be  well  to  show,  that  the  most 
rigorous  doctrines  in  political  matters  have  originated  in  countries  in  which 
anarchy  had  made  the  greatest  ravages,  and  precisely  at  the  time  when  the  evil, 
still  present,  or  very  recent,  was  most  keenly  felt.  The  religious  revolution  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  political  commotions  consequent  upon  it,  were 
principally  felt  in  the  north  of  Europe;  the  south,  and  especially  Italy  and 
Spain,  were  almost  entirely  preserved  from  them.  Now,  these  last  two  coun- 
tries are  precisely  those  in  which  the  dignities  and  prerogatives  of  civil  power 
have  been  the  least  exaggerated,  as  well  as  those  in  which  they  were  not  dis- 
paraged in  theory,  and  were  respected  in  practice.  Of  all  modern  nations, 
England  was  the  first  in  which  a  revolution,  properly  so  called,  was  realized; 
for  I  do  not  consider  as  such  the  insurrection  of  the  German  peasantry,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  which  it  caused,  never  effected  any  change  iu 
the  state  of  society ;  or  that  of  the  United  Provinces,  which  m&y  be  considercd 
a  war  of  independence.  Now,  it  was  precisely  in  England  that  the  most  erro- 
neous doctrines  in  favor  of  the  supreme  authority  of  civil  power  appeared 
Hobbes,  who,  whilst  he  refused  to  allow  the  rights  of  the  Creator,  attributed 
unbounded  authority  to  the  monarchs  of  the  earth,  lived  at  the  most  agitated 
and  turbulent  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  born  in  1588,  and 
died  in  1679. 

In  Spain,  where  the  impious  and  anarchical  doctrines,  which  had  troubled 
Europe  since  the  schism  of  Luther,  did  not  penetrate  until  the  latter  part  of  tho 
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eighteenth  century,  we  have  seen  that  the  greatest  license  of  expression  was 
permitted  upon  the  most  important  points  of  public  right,  and  that  docttines 
were  maintained  which,  in  any  other  country,  would  have  been  looked  upon  as 
dangerous.  Error  gave  rise  to  exaggeration;  the  ri<;hts  of  monarchs  were 
never  so  much  extolled  as  under  the  reign  of  Charles  III.;  that  is,  at  the  time 
when  the  modern  epoch  was  iuaugurated  among  us. 

Religion,  which  predominated  in  all  consciences,  maintained  them  in  the  obe- 
dience due  to  the  sovereign,  without  there  being  any  need  of  giving  this  obedi- 
ence any  extraordinary  titles,  when  its  real  ones  were  sufficient,  as  they  cer- 
tainly were.     For  him  who  knows  that  Grod  has  prescribed  obedience  to  lawful 
authority,  it  matters  little  whether  this  authority  emanate  from  Heaven  directly 
or  indirectly,  or  whether  society  has  more  or  less  taken  part  in  the  determina- 
tion of  political  forms,  or  in  the  election  of  the  persons  or  families  who  are  to 
exercise  the  supreme  command.     Hence  we  find  that  in  Spain,  although  the 
words  people^  consent ^  pacts j  were  spoken  of,  monarchs  were  held  in  the  most 
profound  veneration,  so  much  so  that  modern  history  does  not  mention  a  single 
attempt  upon  their  persons.    Popular  tumults  were  also  of  rare  occurrence;  and 
those  which  did  happen  are  not  attributable  to  either  of  the  two  above-men- 
tioned doctrines.     How  does  it  happen  that,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Council  of  Castile  was  not  alarmed  at  the  bold  principles  of  Mariana,  in  his 
book  De  R&je  et  Regis  inUitutioney  whilst  those  of  the  Abb6  Spedalieri,  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  such  a  terror  to  it  ?     The  reason  of  this  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  contents  of  the  works,  as  in  the  epoch  of  thuir  publication. 
The  former  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  Spanish  nation,  confirmed  in  religious 
and  moral  principles,  might  be  compared  to  those  robust  constitutions  capable 
of  bearing  food  difficult  of  digestion.     The  latter  was  introduced  among  us  when 
the  doctrines  and  deeds  of  the  French  Revolution  were  shaking  all  the  thrones 
of  Europe,  and  when  the  propagandism  of  Paris  was  beginning  to  pervert  us  by 
its  emissaries  and  books.     In  a  nation  in  which  reason  and  virtue  prevail,  in 
which  evil  passions  are  never  excited,  in  which  the  well-being  and  prosperity 
of  the  country  are  the  only  aim  of  every  citizen,  the  most  popular  and  liberal 
forms  of  government  may  exist  Without  danger ;  for  in  such  a  nation  numerous 
assemblies  produce  no  disorder,  merit  is  not  obscured  by  intrigue,  nor  are 
worthless  persons  raised  to  the  government,  and  the  names  of  public  liberty  and 
felicity  do  not  serve  as  means  to  raise  the  fortunes  or  satisfy  the  ambition  of 
individuals.     So  also  in  a  country  in  which  religion  and  morality  rule  in  every 
breast,  in  which  duty  is  not  looked  upon  as  an  empty  word,  in  which  it  is  con- 
sidered really  criminal  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  to  revolt  against 
the  lawful  authorities :  in  such  a  country,  I  say,  it  is  less  dangerous  to  discuss, 
with  more  or  less  freedom,  questions  arising  from  theories  on  the  formation 
of  society  and  the  origin  of  the  civil  power,  and  to  establish  principles  favorable 
to  popular  rights.     But  when  these  conditions  do  not  exist,  it  is  of  little  use  to 
proclaim  rigorous  doctrines.     To  abstain  from  pronouncing  the  name  of  people, 
as  a  sacrilegious  word,  is  a  useless  precaution.     How  can  it  be  expected,  that 
he  who  respects  not  Divine  Majesty,  should  respect  human  ?     The  conservative 
schools  of  our  age,  proposing  to  place  a  restraint  upon  the  revolutionary  torrent, 
and  to  tranquillize  agitated  nations,  have  almdst  always  been  infected  with  a 
certain  failing,  which  consists  in  forgetting  the  truth  which  I  have  just  noticed: 
royal  majt^ty^  atUhority  of  the  government,  supremacy  of  the  lawy  parliamentary 
sovereignty,  respect  for  established  forms,  and  order :  such  are  the  terms  they 
are  constantly  making  use  of.     This  is  their  palladium  of  society ;  and  they 
condemn  with  all  their  might  the  state,  insubordination,  disobedience  to  the  lawSy 
insurrection,  riot,  anarchy;  but  they  forget  that  these  doctrines  will  not  suffice, 
unless  there  be  some  fixed  point  to  which  the  first  link  of  the  chain  may  be 
riveted.     These  schools,  generally  speaking,  originate  in  the  bosom  of  revola- 
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iMtn ;  iXjsy  wte  directed  bj  men  who  hare  figured  in  Terolntions;,  who  luTe  eon 
iributed  Ut  yreinn  ib^^niy  who  have  given  them  their  foree,  and  who,  in  order 
Uf  attain  the  oDJer^t  of  their  ardent  desires,  feared  not  to  ruin  the  edifice  at  it9 
foori'btfon^  by  diminiiibing  the  ascendency  of  religion  and  opening  the  way  to 
tnnrzl  rehixation.  Hence  th<'y  become  powerless  when  prodence,  or  their  own 
lnt/rr'«U,  bid  them  say,  ^^W^  have  f/one/ar  enmtghf'  and,  hnrried  on  like  the 
rent  by  the  furiotxs  whirlwind,  they  have  neither  the  means  of  stopping  the 
movenuint  nor  of  giving  it  a  proper  direction. 

We  are  cnitinttallv  hearing  the  Crmtrat  Social  of  Ronssean  condemned  on 
acc/iunt  of  its  anarchical  doctrines,  whilst  at  the  same  time  doctrines  are  circn- 
Uto^l  t4;nding  visibly  to  weaken  religion.  Can  we  possibly  believe  that  the  Con- 
trai  SfMtial  has  alone  caused  all  the  commotions  of  Europe  ?  It  has  doubtless 
pnNluc4Ml  serious  evils,  but  still  more  serious  ones  have  been  caused  by  that  irre- 
ligion  which  so  deeply  undermines  the  foundations  of  society,  which  loosens 
family  bonds,  and  delivers  up  the  individual  to  the  caprice  of  his  passions,  with 
no  otiicr  restraint  or  guide  than  the  promptings  of  his  own  low  egotism.  Men 
of  upright  and  reflecting  minds  begin  to  penetrate  these  truths.  We  find,  never- 
tholcHH,  in  the  political  Hphere,  this  error,  which  attributes  to  the  action  of  civil 
government  sufficient  creative  power  to  form,  organize,  and  preserve  society, 
indopeiidently  of  all  moral  and  religious  influences.  It  is  of  little  consequence 
what  be  maintained  in  theory,  if  this  error  be  acted  upon  in  practice;  and  what 
avails  the  proclaiming  of  certain  sound  principles,  ^f  our  conduct  is  not  guided 
bv  thoui  I'  Those  philosophico-political  schools,  which  are  desirous  of  ruling 
inn  dostinios  of  the  world,  proceed  in  a  way  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of 
(JhrJMtianity.  The  latter,  whose  principal  object  was  heaven,  did  not,  however, 
neglect  the  happiness  of  man  upon  earth ;  it  addressed  itself  directly  to  the 
untiorstundlng  and  the  heart,  considering  that  the -community  is  regulated  by  the 
oonduot  of  individuals,  and  that,  in  order  to  have  a  well-regulated  society,  it  was 
n(UH*HMary  to  have  good  citizens.  To  proclaim  certain  political  principles,  to 
iuMtituto  purtioular  forms — such  is  the  panacea  of  some  schools,  who  deem  it 
poHHihlo  to  govern  society  without  exercising  a  due  influence  over  the  intelli- 
geneu  and  m^art  of  man ;  reason  and  experience  agree  in  teaching  us  what  we 
mav  oxpoot  from  such  a  systoni. 

Profoundly  to  imprcns  tiiu  minds  of  men  with  religion  and  morality, — this  is 
thu  first  stop  towards  tho  prevention  of  revolutions  and  disorganization.  When 
UioHti  sacrod  objects  have  acquired  their  full  influence  over  tho  hearts  of  men, 
thoro  is  no  longer  any  thing  to  be  apprehended  from  a  greater  or  less  latitude 
in  political  opinions.  What  confidence  can  a  government  repose  in  a  man  pro- 
fesMing  highly  monarchical  opinions,  if  ho  join  impiety  to  them  ?  Will  he  who 
rofus(*H  to  give  to  (Jwi  his  rights,  rt^^^pcct  those  of  temporal  kings  ?  "  The  first 
thing,"  says  SomM>a,  <*  is  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  faith  in  their  existence; 
we  Hn>  next  to  ttcknowlodge  their  majosty,  and  bounty,  without  which  there  is 
no  mtgosty.**  *'  IVimum  est  Deorum  cuhus,  Deos  credere ;  deinde  reddere  illis 
nMijostatom  suam,  riHidore  bouitatem,  sine  qua  nulla  majestas  ^t."  (Seneca, 
A)>iV.  IK').)  Obsorve  how  Cici^ro,  the  tir^t  orator  and  perhaps  the  greatest  phi- 
Uwophor  of  Rome,  express^^s  himself:  **It  is  necessary,"  says  he,  ''that  the 
oitixt'us  should  bo  first  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  gvxls,  the  direetoro  snd 
ruloi^s  of  all  thiup^  in  whv^se  hands  are  all  events,  who  are  ever  confemng  oa 
Atsinkiud  immoust'  benefits,  who  search  the  fieart  of  man,  who  see  his  actions, 
lh«>  s|i)rit  of  pietv  wluoh  he  c;»rries  into  the  practice  of  religion,  and  who  dt^^ia- 
giiisli  the  life  of  the  pious  from  that  of  the  ungodly  man."  *'  Sit  igitnr  jaM  hie 
a  priuoipio  (Hr^uasum  oivibust  dominos  esse  omnium  renun,  ac  Bod«:nUipr«s 
dtste^:  eiique  qua^  ^^rantur>  vorum  geri  ditione  ac  numino,  eviksdemqoe  cpcuae 
i»  g^'^uen^  h^miiuum  moreri,  et  qualis  quisque  sit,  quid  a^t,  quid  inde  adBJifUl, 
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qua  mente,  qua  pietate  colat  religiones  intueri :  piorumque  et  impioram  habere 
ntionem."  (Cic.  d^Nat  Dear.  2.) 

These  truths  should  be  profoundlj  impressed  upon  the  mind :  tbe  evils  of 
Bociety  do  not  principally  emanate  from  political  ideas  or  systems ;  the  root  of 
the  evil  lies  in  religion ;  and  if  a  check  is  not  put  upon  irreligion,  it  is  vain  to 
proclaim  the  most  rigid  monarchical  principles.  Hobbes  did  certainly  flatter 
kings  a  little  more  than  Bellarmin ;  and  yet,  when  these  two  writers  are  com* 
pared,  what  sensible  monarch  would  not  prefer  as  a  subject  the  learned  and 
.pious  oontroTcrtist?  (30) 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

ON  THE  FACULTIES  OP  THE  CIVIL  POWER. 

Havinq  shown  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  upon  the  origin  of  the  civil  power 
does  not  include  any  thing  but  what  is  perfectly  reasonable  and  reconcilable 
with  the  true  interests  of  the  people,  let  us  discuss  the  second  of  the  proposed 
questions.  Let  us  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  faculties  of  this  power,  and 
see  whether  under  this  aspect  the  Church  teaches  any  thing  favorable  to  despot- 
ism— ^to  that  oppression  of  which  she  is  so  calumniously  accused  of  being  a  sup- 
porter. We  invite  our  opponents  to  demonstrate  the  contrary,  fully  confident 
that  they  will  find  it  more  difficult  to  succeed  in  so  doing,  than  to  accumulate 
vague  accusations,  which  serve  only  to  lead  too  confiding  minds  astray.  To 
sustain  these  charges  properly,  recourse  should  be  had  to  texts  of  Scripture,  to 
tradition,,  to  the  decisions  of  Councils,  or  to  those  of  Supreme  Pontiffs,  to  pas- 
sages of  the  Fathers ;  and  it  should  be  shovm  that  these  immoderately  extend 
the  bounds  of  power,  with  the  design  of  placing  undue  restraint  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  people,  or  of  destroying  it.  But  it  will  be  said,  if  the  sources  retained 
their  purity,  the  streams  have  been  polluted  by  commentators ;  in  other  terms, 
theologians  of  latter  ages,  becoming  the  adulators  of  civil  power,  have  power- 
fully labored  to  extend  its  faculties,  and,  consequently,  to  establish  despotism. 
As  many  persons  too  readily  claim  the  right  of  criticizing  the  doctors  of  what 
is  termed  the  period  of  decline,  flippantly  censuring  those  illustrious  men,  with- 
out having  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  open  their  works,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
enter  into  some  details  on  this  subject,  and  to  dispel  prejudices  and  errors  which 
are  seriously  injurious  to  religion,  and  not  less  so  to  science. 

The  declamations  and  invectives  of  Protestants  have  induced  certain  minds  to 
imagine  that  every  idea  of  liberty  would  have  disappeared  from  the  heart  of 
Europe,  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  intervention  of  the  pretended  Reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century.  According  to  this  idea,  Catholic  theologians  are 
represented  as  a  crowd  of  ignorant  monks,  capable  only  of  writing,  in  bad  lan- 
guage and  in  still  worse  style,  a  heap  of  nonsense,  the  ultimate  and  only  aim  of 
which  was  to  exalt  the  authority  of  Popes  and  kings,  and  to  support  intellectual 
and  political  oppression,  obscurantism,  and  tyranny.  That  a  portion  should 
become  the  victim  of  illusion  in  matters  the  investigation  of  which  is  difficult 
and  arduous;  that  the  reader  should  suffer  himself  to  be  deceived  by  a  writer  on 
whose  word  he  must  either  rely  or  remain  in  complete  ignorance, — as,  for  example, 
in  the  description  of  a  country  or  a  phenomenon  examined  only  by  the  narrator, 
— ^is  nothing  strange ;  but  that  any  one  should  adhere  to  errors  which  a  few 
moments  spent  in  the  most  obscure  library  would  eradicate,  that  the  authors  of 
the  brilliant  volumes  of  Paris  should  have  the  privilege  of  disfiguring  with  im- 
punity the  opinions  of  a  writer  lying  covered  with  dust  and  forgotten  in  the 
same  iibrar|f,  and  perhaps  on  the  same' shelf  upon  which  the  former  glitter;  that 
the  reader  should  peruse  with  avidity  the  glossy  pages  of  the  newly-published 
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work,  filliDg  bis  roiDd  with  the  writer's  Dotions,  without  even  00  ranch  m  patdng 
forth  his  hand  to  the  Toluminous  tome  within  his  reach,  uid  which  needs  onlj 
to  be  opened  to  furnish  at  every  page  a  refutation  of  the  censures  in  which 
levity,  if  not  bad  faith,  is  so  ready  to  indulge;  is  difficult  to  be  eonoeived  or 
excused  in  any  man  professing  to  be  a  lover  of  science,  and  a  conscientious 
investigator  of  truth.  A  great  number  of  writers  would  assuredly  not  be  so 
ready  and  free  to  speak  of  what  they  have  never  studied,  to  analyze  books  which 
they  have  never  read,  if  they  did  not  reckon  upon  the  docility  and  levity  of 
their  readers;  they  would  certainly  refrain  from  pronouncing  magisterially  upon 
an  opinion,  a  system,  or  a  school,  in  fine,  upon  the  labors  of  many  ages,  from 
deciding  the  gravest  questions  by  a  sally  of  wit,  if  they  found  that  the  reader,' 
seized  in  his  turn  with  distrust,  and  particularly  with  the  skepticism  of  the  period, 
would  not  place  implicit  faith  in  their  assertions,  but  would  take  the  trouble  to 
confront  them  with  the  facts  to  which  they  relate. 

Our  ancestors  did  not  consider  themselves  justified,  I  will  not  say  in  making 
an  assertion,  but  even  a  single  allusion,  without  giving  careful  references  to  the 
source  of  their  information.  Their  delicacy  on  this  point  was  carried  to  excess ; 
but  we  have  done  wrong  by  going  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  judging  that  we 
might  dispense  with  all  formality,  even  in  the  most  important  mattera  which 
imperiously  demand  the  testimony  of  facts.  But  the  opinions  of  ancient  writen 
are  facts,  facts  averred  in  their  writings.  By  judging  them  hastily,  without 
entering  into  details,  without  imposing  upon  ourselves  the  obligation  of  quoting 
authorities,  we  incur  the  suspicion  of  falsifying  history,  and  history,  I  repeat, 
the  most  precious,  that  of  the  human  mind.  The  levity  observable  in  certain 
writers  proceeds,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  character  which  science  has 
assumed  in  our  days.  There  is  no  longer  any  particular  science,  but  only  a 
general  one,  embracing  them  all,  and  including  in  its  immense  circle  all  branches 
of  knowledge.  Consequently,  minds  of  ordinary  capacity  are  obliged  to  remain 
satisfied  with  vague  notions,  unfortunately  only  serving  to  stimulate  abstraction 
and  universality.  Never  was  knowledge  so  much  generalised  as  now,  and  never 
was  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  deserved  renown  for  wisdom.  In  every  aspirant 
to  scientific  excellence  the  state  of  science  requires  a  laborious  activity  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  profound  reflection  to  regulate  and  direct  it,  a  com- 
prehensive and  penetrating  view  to  simplify  and  concentrate  it,  an  intellect  of  a 
high  order,  elevating  him  to  the  regions  in  which  science  has  established  her 
abode.  How  many  men  are  endowed  with  these  qualifications?  But  let  us 
revert  to  the  subject. 

Catholic  theolo^ans  are  so  far  ffom  favoring  despotism,  that  I  doubt  much 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  find  better  books  than  theirs  for  enabling  us  to 
form  clear  and  just  ideas  of  the  faculties  of  power.  I  will  even  add  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  they  incline,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  to  the  development 
of  true  liberty.  The  great  type  of  theological  schools,  the  model  to  the  con- 
templation of  which  they  have  constantly  turned  during  several  centuries,  are 
the  works  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin ;  and  we  may  with  full  confidence  defy  our 
opponents  to  find  us  a  jurist  or  philosopher  who  expounds  with  more  lucidity, 
wisdom,  noble  independence,  and  generous  dignity,  the  principles  to  which  civil 

{^ower  ought  to  adhere.  His  Treatitse  npon  Laws  is  immortal,  and  whoever  has 
iilly  comprehended  it  has  no  further  information  to  acquire  respecting  the  grett 
principles  which  ought  to  guide  the  legislator.  -You  think  lightly  .of  past  iiniei, 
imagining  that  till  now  nothing  was  known  of  politics  or  puolie  light;  and  is 
TOur  imagination  you  invent  an  incestuous  alliance  between  religion  and  despot- 
ism,  fancying  you  have  discovered  in  the  distant  obscurity  of  the  doisler,  ths 
plot  contrived  by  this  infamous  pact.  But  have  you  heard  the  opinion  of  a  reli- 
gious of  the  thirteenth  century  upon  the  nature  of  law  ?  You  ahneady  ima^^ne 
that  you  see  in  his  ideas  force  dominating  over  all,  and  constantly  inv^ 
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religion  the  better  to  disguise  bis  rude  snares  with  a  few  falsehoods.  Learns 
then,  that  jou  could  nnt  yourself  have  given  a  milder  definition  of  law.  You 
would  never  have  thought,  as  he  has  done,  of  excluding  from  it  the  idea  of  force ; 
you  could  never  have  conceived  how,  in  so  few  words,  he  has  managed  to  saj 
all,  and  with  such  exactitude,  such  lucidity,  in  terma  so  favorable  to  the  true 
liberty  of  the  people  and  to  the  dignity  of  man.  The  definition  here  spoken  of 
being  the  5iummary  of  his  entire  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time  the  guide  which 
has  directed  theologian!?,  m:iy  be  considered  as  an  abridgment  of  theological 
doctrines  in  their  relation  to  the  faculties  of  civil  power.  It  presents  to  us  at  a 
single  glance  what  were,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  predominating  principles 
among  Catholics. 

Civil  power  acts  upon  society  through  the  medium  of  the  law ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Thomas,  the  law  is,  "  a  nth  dictated  by  rccuvm,  the  aim  of  which  is 
the  public  ffOfjd,  and  promnfyated  bif  him  who  fias  the  care  of  society.**  *'  Qua9- 
dam  rationis  ordinatio  ad  bonum  commune,  et  ab  eo  qui  curam  communitatia 
habet  promulgata."  (1,  2,  qusest.  90,  art.  4.)  A  rule  dictated  by  reason, 
rationis  ordinatio.  Here  by  one  word  despotism  and  force  are  banished  ;  here 
is  the  principle  that  the  law  is  not  a  pure  effect  of  the  will.  The  celebrated 
maxim,  Qurjd  principi  placuif  let/in  hafiet  vit/oreniy  is  here  corrected.  Although 
capable  of  a  reasonable  and  just  interpretation,  this  maxim  was,  nevertheless, 
incorrect,  and  inclined  to  flattery.  A  celobrated  writer  of  our  days  has  devoted 
numerous  pages  to  proving  that  legitimacy  has  not  its  origin  in  the  will  of  man, 
but  in  reason,  inferring  from  this  that  What  ought  to  command  men  is  not  in 
the  will  of  another  man,  but  reason.  With  much  less  pomp,  but  not  less  solidity 
and  conciseness,  the  holy  Doctor  expresses  this  idea  in  the  words  above  quot<}d, 
rationis  ordinatio.  On  reflection  we  find  that  despotism,  arbitrary  power,  and 
tyranny  are  nothing  else  than  tbe  absence  of  reason  in  power,  the  douiinution 
of  the  will.  When  reason  commands,  there  is  legitimacy,  justice,  liberty; 
when  the  will  alone  commands,  there  is  illegitimacy,  injustice,  despotism.  Hence 
the  fundamental  idea  of  all  law  is,  that  it  be  in  accordance  with  reason,  that  it 
be  an  emanation  from  reason,  an  application  of  reason  to  society;  and  the  will, 
in  giving  its  sanction  to  law  and  carrying  it  into  execution,  should  be  merely 
auxiliary  to  reason,  its  instrument,  its  arm. 

It  is  evident  that,  without  the  action  of  the  will,  there  is  no  law;  for  acts  of 
pure  reason,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  will,  are  thoughts  and  not  com* 
mands.  Tbey  enlighten  the  mind,  but  do  not  produce  action.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  conceive  the  existence  of  law  without  the  ciimbined  operation  of 
the  will  and  of  reason.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  consider  all 
law  to  have  a  rational  foundation  and  to  be  conformable  to  reason,  that  it  may 
merit  the  name  of  law.  These  observations  have  not  escaped  the  penetration 
of  the  holy  Doctor;  he  examines  them,  and  dispels  the  error  of  believing  that 
the  law  consists  in  the  mere  will  of  the  prince.  He  expresses  himself  as  fol- 
lows: ^'Iteason  receives  its  motive  power  from  the  will,  as  we  have  observed 
above  (qusest.  17,  art.  1 ;)  for  whilst  the  will  seeks  the  end,  reason  enjoins  the 
means  of  its  attainment;  but  the  will,  to  have  the  force  of  law,  must  be  guided 
by  reason.  In  this  sense  only  can  the  will  of  a  sovereign  be  said  to  have  the 
force  of  law ;  in  any  other  sense  it  would  not  be  law,  but  injustice."  ^'  Hatio 
habet  vim  movendi  a  voluntate,  ut  supra  dictum  est.  (Qusest.  17,  art.  1.)  Ex 
hoc  enim  qnod  aliquis  vult  finem,  ratio  imperat  de  his  quse  sunt  ad  finem,  sed 
voluntas  de  his  quae  imperantur,  ad  hoc  quod  legis  rationem  habeat,  oportet  quod 
sit  aliqua  ratione  regulata;  et  hoc  mode  intelligitur  quod  voluntas  priucipis 
habet  vigorem  legis ;  alioquin  voluntas  principis  magis  enet  iniquitas  quam  kj" 
(Quaest  90,  art.  1.) 

These  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas  are  the  same  as  those  of  all  theologians.  Im- 
partiality and  good  sense  will  tell  us  whether  they  are  favorable  to  absolutisip 
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and  despotism,  whether  they  are  in  anj  way  opposed  to  true  liberty,  whether 
they  are  not  eminently  conformable  to  the  dignity  of  man.  These  doctriues 
form  the  most  explicit  and  conclusive  proclamation  of  the  limits  of  civil  power, 
and  they  certainly  have  in  this  respect  more  weight  than  the  declarations  of 
imprescriptible  rights.  That  which  humbles  man,  wounds  in  him  the 
feeling  of  a  just  independence,  and  introduces  despotism  into  the  world,  is  the 
will  of  man  commanding  and  exacting  submission  merely  because  it  is  his  will ; 
but  by  submitting  to  reason,  being  guided  by  her  dictates,  we  are  not  degraded; 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  elevated,  we  are  dignified,  for  we  live  conformably  to 
eternal  order  and  to  the  divine  will.  The  obligation  of  being  subject  to  the 
law  does  not  originate,  in  the  will  of  another,  but  in  reason.  Theologians,  how- 
ever, have  not  considered  the  latter  of  itself  sufficient  to  command.  They  de- 
rive the  sanction  of  the  law  from  a  higher  source ;  when  the  conscience  of  man 
was  to  be  acted  upon,  to  be  bound  by  duty,  they  could  find  nothing  in  the 
sphere  of  created  things  capable  of  attaining  so  high  an  object.  '<  Human 
laws,  if  they  are  just,''  says  the  holy  Doctor,  ^'  are  binding  in  conscience,  and 
they  derive  their  power  from  the  eternal  law,  from  which  they  arc  formed,  ac- 
cording to  what  is  said  in  Proverbs,  chap,  viii.,  ^  By  Me  kings  reign,  and  the 
lawgivers  decree  just  things.' "  ''  Si  quidem  justad  sunt,  habent  vim  obligandi 
in  foro  conscientise  a  lege  eterna,  a  qua  derivantur,  secundum  illud  Proverb, 
cap.  8,  per  me  reges  regnant,  et  legum  conditores  justa  decernunt."     (1,  2j 

2u8Bst.  96,  art.  3.)     This  proves,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  that  just  law  it 
erived  not  exactly  from  human  reason,  but  from  the  eternal  law ;  and  that 
this  is  what  makes  it  binding  upon  conscience. 

This  is  doubtless  more  philosophical  than  to  seek  the  obligatory  force  of  laws 
in  private  reason,  in  pacts,  or  in  the  general  will.  In  this  manner  the  titles, 
the  true  titles  of  humanity  are  explained,  a  reasonable  limit  is  placed  upon 
civil  power,  and  obedience  is  easily  obtained ;  the  rights  and  duties  of  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  those  of  subjects,  are  established  upon  solid  and  indestructible 
foundations}  the  nature  of  power,  society,  command,  and  obedience  become 
perfectly  comprehensible.  It  is  no  longer  the  will  of  one  man  predominating 
over  that  of  his  fellow-man ;  it  is  not  his  reason,  but  reason  emanating  from 
G-od,  or  more  properly  speaking  the  reason  of  God,  the  eternal  law,  G-od  Him- 
self. A  sublime  theory,  in  which  power  finds  its  rights,  its  duties,  its  force, 
its  authority,  its  prestige,  and  in  which  society  possesses  its  safest  guarantee  of 
order,  well-being,  and  true  liberty ;  a  theory  which  divests  authority  of  the 
will  of  man,  since  it  changes  this  will  into  an  instrument  of  the  eternal  law, 
into  a  divine  ministry,  w?u)se  aim  is  the  public  good,  ad  bonum  commune.  This, 
according  to  St.  Thomas,  is  also  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  law.  It  has 
been  asked,  Whether  kings  are  made  for  the  people,  or  the  people  for  kings? 
Such  a  question  could  only  arise  from  a  want  of  due  reflection  upon  the  nature 
of  society,  its  object,  and  its  origin,  and  upon  the  intent  of  power.  The  con- 
cise expression  above  cited,  ad  banum  communef  is  a  fitting  answer  to  this 
question.  *^  Laws,"  says  the  holy  Doctor,  "  may  be  unjust  in  two  ways;  either 
by  being  opposed  to  the  commonweal,  or  by  having  an  improper  aim,  as  when 
a  government  imposes  upon  its  subjects  onerous  laws,  which  do  not  serve  the 
coalmen  interest,  but  rather  cupidity  and  ambition.  Such  laws  are  rather  in- 
justices than  laws.'^  "  InjnstsB  autem  sunt  leges  dupliciter ;  uno  modo  per 
contrarietatem  ad  bonum  commune,  e  contrario  prsedictis ;  vel  ex  fine,  sicnt  cum 
aliquis  prsdsidens  leges  imponit,  onerosas  subditis  non  pertinentes  ad  utilitaten 

oommunem,  sed  magis  ad  propriam  cupiditatem  vel  gloriam : Et 

hujusmodi  magis  sunt  violentiae  quam  leges."  (I,  2,  q.  96,  art.  4.)  Froa 
this  doctrine  it  follows,  that  command  must  be  exercised  for  the  well-bcins  of 
all;  and,  failing  m  this  condition,  it  is  unjust:  governors  are  invested  with  it 
only  for  the  advantage  of  the  governed.     Kings  are  not,  as^some  philosopheni 
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regardless  of  the  most  palpable  inconsistencies,  have  absurdly  maintained,  the 
Alaveb  of  their  people ;  neither  is  their  power  a  simple  commission  without  any 
real  authority,  and  continually  subject  to  the  caprice  of  their  people ;  but,  ut 
the  same  time,  the  people  are  not  the  property  of  their  kings.  The  latter  can, 
by  no  means,  consider  their  subjects  as  slaves,  to  be  disposed  of  at  their  free- 
will :  governments  are  not,  by  any  means,  the  absolute  arbiters  of  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  'governed ;  they  are  bound  to  watch  over  them,  not  as  a  master 
over  slaves  from  whom  he  derives  profit,  but  as  a  father  over  the  son  whom  he 
loves  and  whose  happiness  he  has  at  heart. 

"  The  kingdom  is  not  made  for  the  king,  but  the  king  for  the  kingdom,"  says 
the  holy  Doctor,  from  whom  I  continue  to  quote ;  and,  in  a  style  remarkable 
for  its  force  and  freedom,  he  continues  as  follows :  ^*  for  God  has  constituted 
kings  to  rule  and  govern,  and  to  secure  to  every  one  the  possession  of  his 
rights;  such  is  the  aim  of  their  institution;  but  if  kings,  turning  things  to  their 
own  profit,  should  act  otherwise,  they  are  no  longer  kings,  but  tyrants.''  (Z>. 
Th.  dt  Reg.  /Vttic.  cap.  11.)  From  this  doctrine  it  is  evident,  that  the  people 
are  not  made  for  kings ;  that  the  subject  is  not  made  for  the  ruler ;  but  that  all 
governments  have  been  established  for  the  good  of  society,  and  that  this  alone 
should  be  the  compass  to  guide  those  who  are  in  command,  whatever  be  the 
form  of  government.  From  the  president  of  the  most  insignificant  republic  to 
the  most  powerful  monarch,  none  are  exempt  from  this  law ;  for  it  is  a  law  an- 
terior to  society, — a  law  which  presided  at  the  formation  of  society,  and  which 
is  superior  to  human  law,  inasmuch  as  it  emanates  from  the  Author  of  all  so- 
ciety, from  the  source  of  all  law. 

No,  the  people  are  not  made  for  kings;  kings  are  all  appointed  for  the  good 
of  the  people :  and  if  this  object  is  not  accomplished,  the  government  is  use- 
less; and  this  affects  the  republic  as  well  as  the  monarchy.  To  flatter  kings 
with  opposite  maxims  is  to  ruin  them.  Religion  has  not,  at  any  time,  done 
this;  this  was  not  the  language  of  those  illustrious  men  who,  clothed  in  the 
sacerdotal  habit,  delivered  to  the  powerful  ones  of  the  earth  the  messages  of 
Heaven.  '*  Kings,  princes,  magistrates,''  cries  out  the  venerable  Palafox,  '^all 
jurisdiction  is  ordained  by  God  for  the  preservation  of  His  people,  not  for  their 
destruction ;  for  defence,  not  for  offence;  for  man's  right,  and  not  tor  his  injury. 
They  who  maintain  that  kings  can  do  as  they  please,  and  who  establish  their 
power  upon  their  will,  open  the  way  to  tyranny.  Those  who  maintain  that 
kings  have  power  to  do  as  they  ought,  and  what  is  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  subjects  and  of  their  crowns,  for  the  exaltation  of  faith  and  reli- 
gion, for  the  just  and  right  administration  of  justice,  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  the  support  of  just  war,  for  the  due  and  becoming  eclat  of  regal  dignity, 
the  honorable  maintenance  of  their  houses  and  families,^  speak  the  truth  with- 
out flattery,  throw  open  the  gates  to  justice,  and  to  magnanimous  and  royal 
virtues."  iBisl.  Real.  Sagrcula,  lib.  i.  cap.  11.)  When  Louis  XIV.  said,  "I 
am  the  state,"  he  had  not  learned  this  maxim  either  from  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue, 
or  Masillon.  Pride,  exalted  by  so  much  grandeur  and  power,  and  infatuated 
by  base  adulators,  was  here  speaking  by  his  mouth.  How  unsearchable  are 
the  ways  of  Providence  I  The  corpse  of  this  man,  who  said  he  was  the  »(ate, 
was  insulted  at  his  funeral ;  and,  before  the  lapse  of  a  century,  his  grandson 
suffered  death  on  the  scaffold !  Thus  the  crimes  of  families  are  expiated,  as 
well  as  those  of  nations.  When  the  measure  of  His  indignation  is  filled  up, 
the  Lord  reminds  terrified  man  that  the  God  of  mercy  is  likewise  a  God  of 
vengeance,  and  that,  as  He  opened  upon  the  world  the  floodgates  of  heaven,  so 
also  He  lets  loose  upon  kings  and  nations  the  tempests  of  revolution.  When 
once  the  rights  and  duties  of  power  are  founded  upon  a  base  as  solid  as  that  of 
their  divine  origin,  when  once  they  become  established  by  a  rule  as  exalted  as 
that  of  the  eternal  law,  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  extolling  or  exag- 
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gerating  power,  nor  of  attributing  to  it  faculties  to  which  it  has  no  claim ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  exact  from  it  the  f  Ifilment  of 
its  obligations  with  that  imperious  haughtiness  which  enervates  by  humiliating 
it  Flattery  and  menace  become  alike  needle&s  when  there  are  other  rcsourct^ 
for  exciting  it  to  action,  and  other  barriers  for  restraining  it  within  due  bounds. 
The  statue  of  the  king,  it  is  true,  is  not  set  up  in  the  public  squares  as  an  ob- 
ject for  the  people's  adoration ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  krng  is  no  iongor 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  democrats,  soon  to  become  an  object  of  mockery  and 
derision,  the  contemptible  laughing-stock  of  demagogues. 

Observe  the  moderation  and  mildness  of  the  detinition  we  have  just  ana- 
lysed I  It  does  not  contain  a  single  word  which  can  wound  the  most  delicate 
susceptibility  of  the  most  ardent  partisans  of  public  liberty.  The  law,  accord- 
ing to  this  definition,  consists  in  the  rule  of  reason ;  the  common  weal  is  its 
only  aim;  and  when  the  authority  of  him  who  promulgiites  and  executes  it  is 
spoken  of,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any  sovereignty,  no  expression  is  used 
indicative  of  slavish  subjection,  the  most  measured  term  which  it  was  poss^ible 
to  select  is  made  use  of — care :  Qui  curam  communitatis  habei.  Bear  in  mind, 
that  the  author  here  quoted  is  accustomed  to  weigh  his  words  like  precious 
metal,  and  to  employ  them  with  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy,  pausing  a  long 
time,  when  necessary,  to  explain  any  that  may  present  the  least  ambiguity,  and 
you  will  then  understand  what  ideas  this  great  man  entertained  upon  power; 
you  will  discover  whether  the  spirit  of  oppressive  doctrines  could  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  Catholic  schools,  in  which  this  Doctor  was,  and  is  still,  acknowl- 
edged as  an  almost  infallible  oracle. 

Compare  the  definition  given  by  St.  Thomas,  and  adopted  by  all  theologians, 
with  that  which  Rousseau  has  given.  la  that  of  St.  Thomas,  law  is  the  ex- 
pression of  reason ;  in  that  of  Rousseau,  the  expression  of  will :  in  the  former, 
it  is  an  application  of  the  eternal  law ;  in  the  latter,  the  product  of  general  will. 
On  which  side  are  wisdom  and  good  sense  ?  Law  was  understood  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  as  it  is  explained  by  St.  Thomas  and  all  the  Catholic  schools; 
and  tyranny  was  banished  from  Europe,  Asiatic  despotism  was  impos.sible,  the 
admirable  institution  of  European  monarchy  was  established.  At  a  later 
period,  Rousseau's  explanation  was  adopted,  and  then  came  the  Convention, 
with  its  scaffolds  and  its  horrors. 

Publicists  have  already  nearly  abandoned  the  theory  of  ''a  general  will;'' 
and  even  those  who  contend  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  do  not  maintain 
that  the  will  of  all  the  citizens  should  constitute  the  law.  The  law,  say  they, 
is  not  the  expression  of  general  will,  but  of  general  reason.  The  philosopher 
of  Geneva  would  have  the  will  of  individuals  collected,  the  aggregate  of  which 
he  termed  the  general  will.  In  like  manner,  the  publicists  of  whom  we  are 
speaking  ace  of  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  collect,  amongst  the  governed, 
the  greatest  amount  of  reason,  and  to  give  this  to  the  government  for  its 
guidance,  the  governing  body  being  merely  an  instrument  for  the  application 
of  it.  It  is  not  men  who  command,  say  they,  but  the  law ;  and  the  law  is 
nothing  else  than  reason  and  justice. 

This  theory,  so  far  as  it  is  correct,  and  apart  from  the  applications  whieh 
might  be  made  of  it,  is  not  a  discovery  of  modern  science ;  it  is  &  traditional 
principle  of  all  Europe,  which  presided  at  the  formation  of  society,  and  has 
given  to  civil  power  an  organisation  differing  widely  from  those  of  ^ntiquitj, 
and  equally  so  from  those  of  modem  times  that  have  not  participated  in  our 
civilisation.  This,  on  close  examination,  appears  to  b^  the  reason  why  Euro- 
pean monarchies,  even  the  most  absolute,  have  been  so  very  different  from  the 
Asiatic.  A  singular  phenomenon :  at  the  very  time  when  society  among  as 
had  no  legal  guarantees  against  the  power  of  kings,  it  still  had  other  very  for- 
cible ones  which  were  purely  moral.     Modern  science  cannot,  therefore,  claim 
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the  discovery  of  a  new  principle  of  goTernment ;  it  has  nnknowingly  resus- 
citated the  ancient  one.  By  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  Rousseau,  instead  of 
making,  according  to  tho  vulgar  expression,  a  step  in  advance,  it  retrograded; 
hut  to  retrograde  is  not  always  to  lose  an  advantage.  What  is  or  can  be  lost 
by  receding  from  the  brink  of  a  precipice  to  enter  upon  a  safe  road  ?  Rous- 
seau complains,  and  with  reason,  that  certain  writers  have  so  far  exaggerated 
the  prerogatives  of  civil  power,  as  to  convert  mankind  into  a  common  herd,  of 
which  rulers  could  dispose  to  serve  their  interest  or  caprice.  Such  reproaches, 
however,  cannot  bo  applied  to  the  Catholic  Church,  nor  to  any  of  the  illus- 
trious schools  sheltered  in  her  bosom.  The  philosopher  of  Geneva  makes  a 
severe  attack  upon  Hobbes  and  Grotius  for  having  maintained  this  servile  doc- 
trine. Catholics  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause  of  these  two  writers.  I 
will  observe,  however,  that  it  would  not  be  just  to  place  the  latter  upon  a  pa- 
rallel with  the  former.  Grotius  has  certainly  afforded  reason  for  the  accusa- 
tion. He  maintains  that  there  are  cases  in  which  governments  are  not  for  the 
beoefit  of  the  governed,  but  for  that  of  the  governing  powers.  *^  Sic  imperia 
qusedam  esse  possunt  comparata  ad  regum  utilitatem."  (/?«  Jure  Belli  H 
PavUy  lib.  i.  cap.  3.)  But,  whilst  we  acknowledge  that  this  principle  has  a 
dangerous  tendedcy,  we  grant  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Dutch  writer  do  not 
upon  the  whole  tend  to  the  total  ruin  of  morality. 

By  rendering  Grotius  his  due  share  of  justice,  we  prevent  any  exaggeration 
of  the  evil  which  may  exist  on  the  side  of  our  opponents  ]  it  must  now  be  per- 
mitted to  Catholic  hearts  to  remark  with  noble  satisfaction,  that  such  doctrines 
could  never  be  established  amongst  the  professors  of  the  true  faith,  and  that 
the  fatal  maxims  which  lead  to  oppression  have  originated  precisely  among 
those  who  have  deviated  from  the  teaching  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter.  No; 
Catholics  have  never  brought  under  discussion  whether  kings  have  an  unlimited 
power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  subjects,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  ad- 
mit of  no  opposition,  whatever  be  the  excess  of  the  absolutism  and  despotism 
exercised  over  them.  Whenever  flattery  raised  its  voice  to  exaggerate  the 
royal  prerogative,  this  voice  was  immediately  silenced  by  the  unanimous  out- 
cry of  the  supporters  of  sound  doctrine.  Witness  the  remarkable  example  of 
a  solemn  retractation  imposed  by  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  upon  a 
preacher  who  had  exceeded  his  bounds.  Not  so  in  England,  a  country  pro- 
verbial for  its  hatred  of  Catholicity.  Whilst  here,  in  Spain,  it  was  forbidden 
under  a  severe  penalty  to  circulate  maxims  so  degrading,  in  England  the 

Question  was  proposed  vith  the  greatest  gravity,  and  writers  upon  iaw  were 
ivided  in  their  sentiments.     ^See  end  of  chapter  39.) 

Every  impartial  reader  has  already  been  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  value 
of  declamations  against  the  right  divine,  and  on  that  pretended  affinity  of  Ca- 
tholic doctrines  withxiespotism  and  slavery.  The  exposition  of  these  doctrines 
which  I  have  just  given  is  certainly  not  founded  upon  vain  reasoning,  sought 
out  on  purpose  to  darken  the  question.  I  have  not  in  any  way  shunned  the 
difficnlty. 

The  question  was,  to  know  in  what  these  doctrines  consisted.  I  have  shown 
dearly,  that  those  who  calumniate  them  do  not  understand  them,  and  that  we 
may  even  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  they  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine them,  such  is  the  levity  and  ignorance  with  which  they  express  them- 
selves. Perhaps  I  have  adduced  too  many  facts  and  quotations )  but  let  the 
reader  bear  in  mind,  that  my  object  is  not  to  present  him  with  a  code  of  doc- 
trines, but  to  give  to  this  point  of  doctrine  an  historical  investigation.  Now, 
history  does  not  call  for  discourses,  but  facts ;  and  in  matters  of  doctrine,  the 
sentiments  of  authors  are  facts.  Whilst  beholding  the  salutary  reaction  now 
taking  place  in  favour  of  sound  principles,  let  us  avoid  giving  an  incomplete 
statement  of  the  trath.    For  the  cause  of  religion  it  is  highly  important  thai 
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its  adTocates  should  be  free  from  even  the  most  remote  suspicion  of  dishonestj 
or  dissimulation.  On  this  account,  I  have,  without  hesitation,  given  in  their 
integrity  the  doctrines  laid  down  bj  Catholic  writers,  just  as  I  find  them  in 
their  works.  Bj  misrepresenting  and  confounding  facts,  Protestants  and  un- 
believers have  succeeded  in  deceiving;  let  me  hope  that,  bj  explaining  and 
elucidating  them,  I  shall  not  be  unsuccessful  in  removing  the  deception. 

I  purpose  examining,  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  work,  some  other  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  same  subject — questions  perhaps  not  more  important,  but 
oertainlj  more  delicate.  And  for  this  reason,  I  was  obliged  to  smooth  the  way, 
that  I  might  proceed  with  more  liberty  and  ease.  I  have  hitherto  made  the 
cause  of  religion  defend  itself  with  its  own  weapons,  without  borrowing  the 
support  of  auxiliaries  which  were  superfluous.  I  shall  proceed  in  the  same 
course,  fully  convinced  that  Catholicity  can  only  lose  by  any  line  of  yindicsr 
tion  that  identifies  it  with  political  interests,  and  confines  it  within  a  circle  too 
limited  for  its  immensity.  Empires  appear  and  disappear ;  the  Church  of  Christ 
will  last  till  the  end  of  time.  Political  opinions  undergo  changes  and  modi- 
fications ;  the  august  dogmas  of  our  religion  remain  immutable.  'Thrones  rise 
Slid  fall ;  and  the  rock  upon  which  Jesus  Christ  has  built  His  Church  stands 
unshaken  throughout  the  course  of  time,  ever  defying  the  powers  of  hell.  When 
we  take  up  arms  in  her  defence,  let  us  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  our 
mission ;  let  there  be  no  exaggeration,  no  flattery — the  pure  truth  in  measured, 
but  accurate  and  firm  language.  In  addressing  ourselves  to  the  people,  in 
proclaiming  the  truth  to  kings,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  religion  is  above  poli- 
tics, and  God  above  kings  and  people. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 


ON  RESISTANCE  TO  THE  CIVIL  POWER. 

The  doctrines  of  Catholicity,  therefore,  in  reference  both  to  the  origin  and 
the  exercise  of  civil  power,  are  unobjectionable.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  another 
point — one  of  greater  delicacy  and  difficulty,  if  not  of  more  importance.  To 
state  the  question  frankly,  without  any  subterfuge  or  evasion :  *'  Lit  aUowable 
in  any  case  to  resist  the  civil  power  9*'  It  is  impossible  to  speak  more  distinctly, 
or  to  employ  more  precise  and  simple  terms  in  stating  this  question,  which  is 
the  most  important,  the  most  difficult,  and  the  most  startling  of  any  that  the 
subject  we  have  in  hand  presents  for  our  investigation.  We  know  that  Pro- 
testantism from  its  commencement  proclaimed  the  riffht  of  insurrection  against 
civil  power;  and  no  one  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Catholicity  has  ever 
preached  up  obedience  to  this  power ;  so  that  if  the  former  has  been  from  its 
infancy  an  element  of  revolution  and  of  overthrow,  the  latter  has  been  an  ele- 
ment of  tranquillity  and  good  order.  This  distinction  might  induce  us  to  be- 
lieve that  Catholicity  favors  oppression,  since  it  leaves  the  people  without 
arms  to  defend  their  liberty.  "  You  preach  up  obedience  to  the  civil  powers," 
our  adversaries  will  say ;  "  you  pronounce,  in  all  oases,  an  anathema  upon  any 
insurrection  which  attacks  them ;  should  tjrranny  prevail,  therefore,  you  be- 
come its  most  powerful  auxiliaries ;  for,  by  your  doctrine,  you  arrest  the  arm 
ready  to  be  raised  in  defence  of  liberty ;  you  stifle  with  the  cry  of  conscience 
the  iudignation  awakened  in  generous  hearts."  This  is  a  serious  charge,  which 
compels  us  to  elucidate,  as  far  as  possible,  this  important  point,  and  to  distin- 
guish in  it  truth  from  error,  certainty  from  doubt. 

Some  men  would  shrink  from  the  investigation  of  such  questions,  and  prefer 
drawing  a  veil  over  them — ^a  veil  which  they  venture  not  to  raise,  lest  they 
should  find  an  abyss.    And  assuredly  their  timidity  is  not  inexcusable ;  for 
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there  are  abysses  nnfathomabley  and  dangers  that  strike  the  mind  with  awe. 
One  false  step  may  lead  to  destruction ;  one  move  in  a  wrong  direction  may 
let  loose  tempests  that  would  lay  society  in  ruins.  Whilst,  however,  I  willingly 
admit  the  pure  intentions  of  such  persons,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
their  prudence  is  quite  thrown  away,  that  their  foresight  and  precaution  are 
of  no  avail.  Whether  they  investigate  these  questions  or  not,  they  are  inves- 
tigated, agitated,  and  decided,  in  a  manner  that  we  must  deplore ;  and,  worse 
still,  the  theories  thence  arising  have  been  reduced  to  practice.  Revolutions 
are  no  longer  confined  to  books,  they  have  become  realities ;  quitting  the  quiet 
path  of  mere  speculative  philosophy,  they  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  and  in 
the  public  squares.  Since,  then,  things  nave  come  to  such  a  pass,  why  seek 
palliatives,  make  use  of  restrictions,  or  invoke  silence  ?  Let  us  tell  the  truth, 
just  tm  it  is,  without  concealment;  since  it  is  the  truth,  it  will  neither  shrink 
before  abundance  of  knowledge,  nor  the  attacks  of  error.  It  is  truth ;  its 
manifestation,  its  diffusion  can  have  no  injurious  effect.  In  a  word,  Ood,  who 
is  the  Author  of  societies,  had  no  need  of  establishing  them  upon  falsehood. 
This  candor  is  the  more  necessary,  because  political  changes  may  have  led 
some  persons  to  disavow  the  truths  we  are  discussing,  or  no  longer  to  under- 
stand them  aright ;  whilst  others  imagine  that  obedience  to  legitimate  autho- 
rity has  been  taught  only  by  a  party  anxious  to  make  this  doctrine  the 
foundation  of  their  tyranny.  Mien  of  erroneous  opinions  and  evil  intentions 
have  their  own  codes,  to  which  they  have  recourse  whenever  it  will  forward 
their  designs :  their  fatal  errors  or  their  sordid  interests  form  the  rule  of  their 
conduct ;  this  is  the  source  of  their  knowledge  and  of  their  inspirations.  Men, 
therefore,  endowed  with  a  pure  heart  and  with  upright  intentions,  should  know 
what  to  hold  by  in  political  oscillations ;  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  them  to 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  principle  of  obedience  to  the  legitimate  autho- 
rities ;  they  must  also  be  acquainted  with  their  applications. 

It  is  true  that,  in  conflicts  arising  from  civil  discord,  many  men  throw  aside 
their  own  convictions  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
interests ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  there  is  still  to  be  found  a  great  num- 
ber of  conscientious  men  who  adhere  to  them.  We  may  also  add,  that  the 
generality  of  the  individuals  composing  a  nation,  not  being  usually  in  the 
urgent  necessity  of  choosing  between  the  sacrifice  of  their  convictions  and  the 
risk  of  grave  and  imminent  peril,  those  who  entertain  them  usually  find  means 
to  make  their  influence  felt  in  preventing  great  evils  or  in  remedying  them. 
According  to  certain  pcssimisfeSf  reason  and  justice  are  for  ever  banished  from 
the  earth,  leaving  it  a  prey  to  self-interest,  and  substituting  for  the  dictates  of 
conscience  the  designs  of  egotism.  In  their  estimation,  it  is  labor  in  vain  to 
discuss  and  decide  questions  which  may  guide  us  in  practice ;  for,  according  to 
them,  whatever  a  man's  conviction  may  be  in  theory,  his  practical  decision  will 
always  be  the  same.  It  is  my  happiness,  or  misfortune,  to  take  a  different  view 
of  the  case,  and  to  believe  that  there  still  exist  in  the  world,  and  particularly 
in  Spain,  men  of  profound  convictions,  and  possessed  of  sufficient  strength  of 
mind  to  regulate  their  conduct  by  those  convictions.  The  strongest  proof  that 
the  inutility  of  doctrines  is  exaggerated,  is  the  zeal  evinced  by  all  parties  to 
lay  hold  of  them.  Whether  from  interest  or  from  delicacy,  all  appeal  to  doc- 
trines; and  this  interest  or  delicacy  would  not  exist,  if  doctrines  did  not  pos- 
Bess  a  powerful  ascendency  in  society.  Nothing,  in  discussion,  is  more 
perplexing  than  the  introduction  of  several  questions  at  the  same  time ;  and 
for  this  reason,  I  shall  proceed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  distinguish  those  which 
present  themselves  here.  I  will  resolve,  one  by  one,  those  which  relate  to  our 
object,  and  pass  over  those  which  aro  foreign  to  it.  Above  all,  we  must  beai 
in  mind  the  general  principle  at  all  times  inculcated  by  Catholicity,  viz.  thn 
obligaiion  of  oheyiny  legitimate  authorifi/.     Let  us  now  see  how  this  principle 
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is  to  be  applied.  In  the  first  place,  Are  we  to  ohey  the  civil  poioe.r  idhen  it  cowk- 
mandu  something  that  in  foil  in  it»df?  No,  we  are  aot;  for  the  simple  reason 
that  what  is  evil  in  itself  is  forbidden  by  God ;  now,  toe  famt  ohey  God  rather 
than  vwn. 

In  the  second  place,  Are  we  to  obey  the  civil  poicer  when  it  interferes  in  mat- 
ters not  included  in  the  circle  of  its  faculties?  No;  for,  with  regard  to  these 
matters,  it  is  not  a  power.  From  the  very  supposition  that  its  faculties  do  not 
extend  so  far,  we  affirm  that,  in  this  point  of  view,  it  is  not  a  real  power.  Be- 
sides, what  I  have  advanced  does  not  exactly  and  exclusively  concern  spiritual 
matters,  to  which  I  appear  to  allude.  I  apply  this  restriction  of  civil  power 
also  to  matters  purely  temporal.  It  is  necessary  to  refer  here  to  what  I  have 
said  in  another  part  of  this  work,  viz.,  that  whilst  we  grant  to  civil  power  suffi- 
cient force  and  attributes  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  unity  in  the  social 
body,  it  is  just  nevertheless,  that  we  should  not  allow  it  to  absorb  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  family,  so  as  to  destroy  their  individuality,  to  deprive  them  of 
their  own  sphere,  and  leave  them  only  the  means  of  acting  as  an  integral  part 
of  society.  This  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  between  Christian  and 
pagan  civilisation :  the  latter,  in  its  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  social  unity^ 
excluded  every  individual  and  family  right;  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  has 
amalgamated  the  interests  of  the  individual  with  those  of  families  and  society, 
so  that  they  neither  destroy  nor  embarrass  each  other.  Thus,  besides  the 
sphere  within  which  the  action  of  the  civil  power  is  properly  confined,  there  are 
others  into  whiofa  it  has  no  right  to  enter,  and  in  which  individuals  and  fami- 
lies live  without  clashing  with  the  colossal  force  of  the  govern m.ent. 

It  is  just  to  observe  here,  that  Catholicity  has  done  much  for  the  nminte- 
nance  of  this  principle,  which  is  a  strong  guarantee  of  the  liberty  of  the  people. 
The  separation  of  the  two  powers  temporal  and  spiritual,  the  independence  of 
the  latter  with  respect  to  the  former,  the  distinction  of  the  persons  in  whom  it 
is  vested :  sueh  has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  this  liberty,  which, 
under  different  forms  of  government,  is  the  common  inheritance  of  Eiuropeaa 
nations.  Ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  this  principle  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  spiritual  power  has  at  all  times  served,  by  the  mere  fact  of  its 
existence^  to  remind  men  that  the  rights  of  civil  power  are  limited,  that  there 
are  things  beyond  its  province,  cases  in  which  a  man  may  say,  and  ought  to 
say,  /  toill  not  (jbey. 

This  is  another  of  those  cases  in  which  Protestantism  has  given  a  wrong 
direction  to  the  civilisation  of  Europe,  and  in  which,  far  from  opening  the  way 
to  liberty,  it  has  riveted  the  chains  of  slavery.  Its  first  step  was  the  aboUtion 
of  the  Pontifical  authority,  the  overthrow  of  the  hierarchy,  the  refusal  to  grant 
to  the  Church  any  kind  of  power  whatever,  and  the  placing  of  spiritual  supre- 
macy in  the  hands  of  prioces ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  retrograded  towards  pagan 
civilisation,  in  which  we  find  the  sceptre  united  with  the  pontificate.  The 
grand  political  problem  was  precisely  the  separation  of  these  two  powers,  in 
order  to  save  society  from  subjection  to  one  sole  unlimited  authority,  exercising 
its  faculties  without  restraint,  and  from  which  might  consequently  be  expected 
vexation  and  oppression.  This  separation  was  effected  without  any  political 
Tiews,  any  fixed  design  on  the  part  of  men,  wherever  Catholicity  was  estab- 
lished ;  for  her  discipline  required  and  her  dogmas  inculcated  it.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  the  advocates  of  theories  of  equilibrium  and  counterpoise,  who 
hiive  so  loudly  extolled  the  utility  of  separating  powers,  and  of  dividing  autho- 
nty  among  them  with  a  view  to  prevent  it  from  being  converted  into  tyTanny, 
should  not  have  noticed  the  profound  wisdom  of  this  Catholic  doctrine,  even 
when  considered  merely  in  a  social  and  political  point  of  view  t  But  no ;  it  is 
remarkable,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  modern  revolutions  have  manifested  a 
decided  tendency  towards  the  amalgamation  of  the  civil  and  eccleaiastical 
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powers — a  convincing  proof  that  these  revolutions  have  proceeded  from  aa 
origin  contrary  to  the  generative  principle  of  European  civilisation,  and  that 
instead  of  guiding  it  towards  perfection,  they  have  rather  served  to  lead  it 
astray.  The  union  of  Church  and  State  in  England,  under  the  reigns  of 
Henry  YIII.  and  Elizabeth,  produced  the  most  cruel  despotism ;  and  it  that 
country  at  a  later  period  acquired  a  higher  degree  of  liberty,  it  was  not  as- 
suredly owing  to  that  religious  authority  given  by  Protestantism  to  the  head 
of  the  state,  but  in  spite  of  it.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  later  times, 
when  England  entered  upon  a  more  extensive  sphere  of  liberty,  it  was  owing 
to  the  diminution  of  the  civil  power  on  all  matters  appertaining  to  religion^ 
and  to  a  greater  development  of  Catholicity,  opposed  in  its  very  principles  to 
this  monstrous  supremacy.  In  the  North  of  Europe,  where  the  Protestant 
system  has  also  prevailed,  civil  authority  has  been  unlimited ;  and  even  at  the 
present  time,  we  find  the  Emperor  of  Russia  indulging  in  the  most  barbarous 
persecutions  against  Catholics ;  more  distrustful  of  those  who  defend  the  inde- 
pendence of  spiritual  power,  than  of  the  revolutionary  clubs.  The  autocrat  is 
devoured  with  a  thirst  for  unlimited  authority,  and  a  decided  instinct  urges 
him  to  attack  in  particular  the  Catholic  religion^  which  forms  his  principal 
obstacle. 

It  is  remarkable  with  what  uniformity  all  power,  in  this  respect,  tends  to 
despotism,  whether  under  a  revolutionary  or  monarchical  form.  Impatient  of 
the  restraint  laid  upon  him  by  the  spiritual  power,  Louis  XIY.  attempted  to 
crush  the  power  of  Rome.  He  was  nrged  to  it  by  the  same  motives  as  the 
Constituent  Afisembly;  the  monarch  rested  his  cause  upon  the  rights  of 
royalty,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church — the  Constituent  Assembly 
invoked  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  the  principles  of  philosophy ;  but  in  the 
ttiain  they  were  actuated  by  one  and  the  same  motive,  that  of  ascertiiiniug 
whether  or  not  civil  power  should  be  restricted :  in  the  former  case,  it  was 
monarchy  tending  to  despotism;  in  the  latter,  democracy  advancing  to  the 
terrors  of  the  Convention.  When  Napoleon  wished  to  bruise  the  head  of  the 
revolutionary  hydra,  to  reorganize  society,  to  create  a  power,  he  made  use  of 
religion  as  the  most  potent  element.  Catholicity  was  the  only  predominating 
religion  in  France ;  to  this  he  had  recourse,  and  signed  the  Concordat.  But, 
observe,  that  no  sooner  did  he  imagine  his  work  of  reparation  complete,  and 
the  critical  mometit  of  the  establishment  of  his  power  passed,  than  he  began 
to  think  of  extending  it,  of  freeing  himself  from  all  restraint.  He  began  to 
look  upon  that  pontiff,  whose  presence  at  his  coronation  had  so  much  gratified 
him,  with  a  more  supercilious  eye.  At  first  he  had  some  serious  disputes  with 
him,  and  ended  by  becoming  his  most  inveterate  enemy. 

These  observations,  to  which  I  invite  the  attention  of  every  reflecting  mind, 
acquire  more  importance  from  the  consideration  of  what  has  taken  place  in  our 
own  religious  and  most  Catholic  monarchy.  In  spite  of  the  preponderating 
influence  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Spain,  the  principle  of  resistance  to  the 
court  of  Rome  has  ever  been  preserved  in  a  particular  and  remarkable  manner ; 
thus,^  whilst  the  Austrian  dynasty  and  the  Bourbons  endeavoured  to  lay  aside 
our  old  laws,  so  far  as  they  were  favourable  to  political  liberty,  they  preserved 
as  a  sacred  deposit  the  traditional  resistance  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  of 
Charles  V.,  and  of  Philip  II.  The  deep  root  which  Catholicity  had  taken  in 
Spain  doubtless  prevented  matters  from  being  carried  to  extremes ;  but  it  is  no 
less  true  that  the  germ  existed,  and  was  handed  down  from  generation  to  genev* 
ation,  as  if  its  complete  development  was  expected  at  some  more  favourable 
period.  This  fact  was  placed  in  peculiarly  strong  relief  at  the  time  of  the 
Bourbon  accession,  when  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XIY.  was  introduced  amongbi 
us,  and  the  last  vestiges  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  Castile,  Aragon,  Yalencia, 
and  Catalonia  disappeared;  the  mania  for  kingly  rights  was  at  its  height  in  the 
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reigns  of  Charles  III.  and  Charles  lY.  Strange  coincidence  I  The  epoch  in 
which  the  greatest  jealousy  was  entertained  against  the  Court  of  Rome  and 
the  independence  of  Church  authority,  was  exactly  that  in  which  ministerial 
despotism  was  in  its  greatest  force,  and  in  which  there  was  seen  something 
still  worse — the  despotism  of  a  favorite,  with  all  its  pitiful  show.  True,  the 
ideas  of  the  French  schools  were  at  that  time  influencing  Spain ',  and  of  this 
neither  the  King,  nor,  probably,  some  of  his  ministers,  were  aware :  but  this 
does  not  militate  against  the  reflections  we  are  making;  on  the  contrary,  it 
comes  in  support  of  them,  by  showing  their  applicability  to  circumstances  quite 
dissimilar,  and  consequently  their  soundness  and  importance.  The  object  here 
aimed  at  was  the  overthrow  of  the  established  authority,  to  make  way  for 
another  equally  unlimited ;  to  efiect  this,  it  was  necessary  to  urge  on  the  for- 
mer to  abuse  its  prerogatives,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  establish  precedents  to 
fail  back  upon,  so  soon  as  the  revolution  should  have  displaced  the  absolute 
monarchy.  What  important  reflections  are  here;  presented  to  us  I  What 
strange  analogies  rise  to  view  between  circumstances  apparently  most  antago- 
nistic !  In  our  times,  we  have  seen  bishops  brought  to  trial  from  the  same 
motives  that  were  alleged  in  a  celebrated  cause  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III. ; 
and  the  Supreme  Tribunals  of  our  own  days  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  their 
fincal^  the  same  doctrines  formerly  propounded  by  those  of  the  QowndL  Thus 
do  doctrines  meet,  and  thus,  by  different  ways,  do  we  arrive  at  the  same  end. 
According  to  the  ancient  facalsj  the  authority  of  the  king  was  every  thing; 
the  rights  of  the  crown,  like  the  ark  of  old,  were  held  so  sacred,  that  to  touch, 
or  even  to  look  upon  them,  was  accounted  a  sacrilege.  Well,  the  ancient  mo- 
narchy has  disappeared — ^the  throne  is  no  longer  any  thing  more  than  a  shadow 
of  what  it  once  was — ^the  Revolution  has  triumphed  over  it ;  and  yet,  despite  a 
change  so  profound,  it  is  not  long  since  a  fiscal  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal, 
charging  a  bishop  with  an  offence  againsi  the  rights  of  the  civil  power,  made 
use  of  these  words :  ^'  In  the  state,  a  leaf  cannot  be  plucked  without  the  per* 
mission  of  government.''  These  words  need  no  comment ;  the  writer  of  theae 
lines  heard  them  uttered ;  and  this  plain,  unequivocal  declaration  of  arbitrary 
power  seemed  to  him  to  throw  a  new  ray  of  light  upon  history. 

The  gravity  and  importance  of  this  subject  required  this  digression ;  it  was 
incumbent  on  me  to  show  how  far  the  Catholic  principle  of  the  independence 
of  spiritual  power  may  serve  the  cause  of  true  liberty.  This  principle,  in  fact, 
eminently  teaches  that  the  faculties  of  civil  power  are  limited,  and  it  is,  con- 
sequently,  a  perpetual  condemnation  of  despotism.  To  revert  to  the  original 
question.  It  remains,  then,  established,  that  we  are  to  be  subject  to  the  civil 
power  so  long  as  it  does  not  go  beyond  its  proper  limits ;  but  that  the  Catholi<.< 
doctrine  never  enjoins  obedience  when  civil  power  oversteps  the  limits  of  its 
faculties. 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  learn  how  the  principle  of  obe- 
dience was  understood  by  one  of  the  most  illustrious  interpreters  of  Catholic 
doctrine — ^by  the  holy  Doctor  so  often  cited.  According  to  him,  whenever  laws 
are  unjust  (and  observe,  that,  in  his  opinion,  they  may  be  so  in  many  ways), 
they  are  not  binding  on  conscience,  unless  for  fear  of  creating  scandal,  or 
causing  greater  evils ;  that  is  to  say,  that,  in  certain  cases,  an  unjust  law  maj 
become  obligatory,  not  by  virtue  of  any  duty  which  it  imposes,  but  from  mo- 
tives of  prudence.  These  are  his  words,  to  which  I  crave  the  reader's  par- 
ticular attention :  ''  Laws  are  unjust  in  two  ways ;  either  because  they  are 
opposed  to  the  common  weal ;  or  on  account  of  their  aim,  as  is  the  case  when 
a  government  imposes  upon  its  subjects  onerous  laws,  not  for  the  good  of  the 
commonweal,  but  for  the  sake  of  self-interest  or  ambition  ]  or  on  account  of 

*  Oif  wn  attorneys,  charged  with  the  prosecntion  of  criminal  and  other  oaoMS. 
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their  author,  as  when  any  one  makes  a  law  without  being  invested  with  proper 
Acuities;  again,  they  may  be  unjust  in  form,  as  when  the  taxes  are  unequally 
divided  among  the  multitude,  although  in  other  respects  tending  to  the  publio 
good.  Such  laws  are  rather  outrages  than  laws;  since,  as  St.  Augustin 
observes  (lib.  i.  de  Lib.  Arb,  cap.  5),  ^  An  unjust  law  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
law.'  Such  laws,  therefore,  are  not  binding  in  conscience,  unless,  perhaps,  for 
the  avoiding  of  scandal  and  trouble — a  motive  which  ought  to  induce  man  to 
give  up  bis  right,  as  St.  Matthew  observes :  'And  whosoever  shall  force  thee 
to  go  one  mile,  go  with  him  other  two ;  and  if  any  man  will  go  to  law  with 
thee,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.'  Laws  may  also  be 
unjust  in  another  point  of  view,  when  they  are  contrary  to  the  will  of  God ;  as 
the  laws  of  tyrants  enforcing  idolatry,  or  anything  else  contrary  to  divine  law. 
With  respect  to  such  laws,  it  is  not  allowable,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
obey  them ;  for,  as  it  is  said  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  '  We  must  obey  Ood 
rather  than  man."'  '^Injustas  autem  sunt  leges  dupliciter;  uno  modo  per 
contrarietatem  ad  bonum  commune  e  contrario  prsedictis,  vel  ex  fine,  si  cut  cum 
aliquis  prsBsidens  leges  imponit  onerosas  subditis  non  pertinentes  ad  utilitatem 
communem,  sed  magis  ad  propriam  cupiditatem  vel  gloriam;  vel  etiam  ex 
auctore,  sicut  cum  aliquis  legem  fert  ultra  sibi  commissam  potestatem ;  vel 
etiam  ex  forma  cum  insoqualiter  onera  multitudinis  dispensantur,  etiamsi  ordi- 
nentur  ad  bonum  commune;  et  hujusmodi  magis  sunt  violentiaa  quam  leges, 
quia  sicut  Augustinus  dicit  (lib.  i.  de  Lib.  Arb.  cap.  5,  parum  a  princ.)  lex 
esse  non  videtur  quae  justa  non  fuerit,  undo  tales  leges  in  foro  conscientisenon 
obligant,  nisi  forte  propter  vitandum  scandalum  vel  turbationem,  propter  quod 
etiam  homo  juri  suo  cedere  debet  secundum  illud  Math.  cap.  v.  'Qui  te 
angariaverit  mille  passus,  vade  cum  eo  alia  duo,  et  qui  abstulerit  tibi  tunicam 
da  ei  et  pallium.'  Alio  modo  legos  possunt  esse  injustsd  per  contrarietatem  ad 
bonum  diviuum,  sicut  leges  tyrannorum  inducentes  ad  idololatriam,  vel  ad 
quodcumque  aliud  quod  sit  contra  legem  divinam,  et  tales  leges  nullo  modo 
licet  observare,  quia  sicut  dicitur  Act.  cap.  v. :  '  Obedire  oportet  Deo  magis 
|uam  hominibus.'  '*  (Z>.  Th.  1,  2,  qusest.  90,  art.  1.) 
This  doctrine  furnishes  us  with  the  following  rules : 

1.  We  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  obey  the  civil  power  when  its  com- 
mands are  opposed  to  the  divine  law. 

2.  When  laws  are  unjust,  they  are  not  binding  in  conscience. 

8.  It  may  become  necessary  to  obey  these  laws  from  motives  of  prudence; 
that  is,  in  order  to  avoid  scandal  and  commotions. 

4.  Laws  are  unjust  from  some  one  of  the  following  causes : 

When  they  are  opposed  to  the  common  weal — when  their  aim  is  not  the  good 
of  the  commonweal—rwhen  the  legislator  outsteps  the  limits  of  his  faculties^ 
when,  although  in  other  respects  tending  to  the  good  of  the  commonweal,  and 
proceeding  from  competent  authority,  they  do  not  observe  suitable  equity ;  for 
instance,  when  they  divide  unequally  the  public  imposts. 

We  have  quoted  and  copied  the  venerable  text  whence  these  rules  are 
derived :  their  illustrious  author  has  been  the  guide  of  all  the  theological  schools 
during  the  last  six  centuries ;  his  authority  has  never  been  called  in  question 
in  these  schools  on  points  of  dogma  or  morality ;  these  rules  may,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  the  recapitulation  of  the  doctrines  of  Catholic  theologians  with 
reference  to  the  obedience  due  to  authority.  We  may  now,  without  doubt, 
appeal  with  entire  confidence  to  every  man  of  good  sense,  l^et  him  judge 
whether  these  doctrines  are  in  the  least  inclined  to  despotism,  whether  they 
have  the  least  tendency  to  tyranny,  in  fine,  whether  they  aim  the  slightest 
blow  at  liberty.  It  is  vain  to  seek  in  them  the  slightest  appearance  of  fiatt«ry 
to  the  civil  power,  whose  limits  are  marked  out  with  rigorous  severity ;  if  it 
outsteps  them,  it  is  openly  told,  <'Thy  laws  are  not  laws,  but  outrages;  they 
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arc  not  binding  in  conscience;  and  if,  in  some  instances,  tbon  art  obeyed,  it 
is  not  owing  to  any  obligation,  but  to  prudence,  in  order  to  avoid  scandal  and 
commotion ;  it  is  thenceforth  such  a  dishonor  to  thee,  that  thj  triumph,  far 
from  entitling  thee  to  renown,  assimilates  thee  to  the  robber  who  despoils  tho 
peaceable  man  of  his  garment,  and  to  whom  the  latter,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
gircs  up  his  cloak  also."  If  these  are  doctrine^  of  oppression  and  despotism, 
we  also  are  advocates  for  snch  oppression  and  despotism;  for  we  cannot  conceive 
doctrines  more  favorable  to  liberty. 

Upon  these  principles  the  admirable  institution  of  European  monarchy  was 
founded.  This  teaching  has  created  the  moral  defences  by  which  that  monarchy 
is  surrounded;  defences  restraining  it  within  the  limits  of  its  duties,  even  where 
political  guarantees  do  not  exist.  The  mind,  wearied  with  foolish  declamations 
against  the  tyranny  of  kiiujt^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  less  tired  of  the 
boisterous  adulations  lavished  upon  power  in  modern  times,  expands  and 
rejoices  on  meeting  with  this  pure,  disinterested,  and  sincere  expression  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  governments  and  of  people,  on  hearing  this  language, 
impressed  with  aa  much  of  wisdom  as  of  upright  intention  and  generous  free- 
dom. What  books  were  consulted  by  men  making  use  of  such  language? 
The  Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  the  collections  of  ecclesiastical  docuuiouts. 
Could  they  have  received  their  inspirations  from  the  society  which  surrounded 
them  ?  No ;  for  in  that  same  society  disorder  and  confusion  prevailed ;  some- 
times a  turbulent  disobedience,  at  others  despotism  was  predominant.  And 
I  ret  they  speak  with  as  much  discretion,  tact,  and  calmness  as  if  thej  were 
iving  in  the  midst  of  well-regulated  society.  They  were  guided  by  divine 
revelation,  which  taught  them  truth.  How  often  did  they  see  it  forgotten 
and  trampled  under  foot!  But  uninfluenced  by  circumstances,  however 
.  unfavorable,  they  wrote  in  a  region  far  above  the  atmosphere  of  human  pas- 
sions. Truth  is  of  all  times;  proclaim  it  ever,  and  God  will  effect  tho 
rest.     f31) 


li 


CHAPTER  LV. 

ON  RESISTANCE  TO  DE  FACTO  GOVERNMENTS. 

The  questions  hitherto  discussed  relating  to  the  obedience  due  to  power  ar« 
very  grave ;  but  those  of  resistance  to  it  are  still  more  important. 

Is  it  allowable,  under  any  circumstances,  in  any  supposition,  to  resist  the 
civil  power  &,//j9%j)/6a^yorce^     Does  there  nowhere  exist  a  deposing  power? 
How  far  do  Catholic  doctrines  extend  on  this  subject?     Such  are  the  extreme 
points  we  purpose  to  discuss.     According  to  one  system,  obedience  is  due  to 
a  government  from  the  very  fact  of  its  existence,  even  on  the  supposition  that 
its  existence  is  illegitimate.     Now,  it  is  important  to  demonstrate,  at  the  very 
outset,  the  unsoundness  of  this  doctrine,  which  is  contrary  to  right  reason,  and 
has  never  been  taught  by  Catholicity.   In  preaching  obedience  *^  to  the  power? 
that  be,''  the  Church  speaks  of  powers  that  have  a  legitimate  existence.     The 
absurdity,  that  a  simple  fact  can  create  right,  can  never  become  a  dogma  of 
Catholicity.     Were  it  true  that  resistance  would  be  unlawful,  it  would  be 
equally  true  that  an  illegitimate  government  has  a  right  to  command ;  for  the 
*  obligation  to  obey  is  correlative  with  the  right  to  command ;  and  an  illegitimate 
government  would,  consequently,  become  legitimatised  by  the  simple  fact  of 
its  existence.     This  would  legitimatise  all  usurpations;  the  most  heroic  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  people  would  be  condemned;  the  world  would  be 
abandoned  to  the  mere  rule  of  force.     No ;  that  degrading  doctrine  is  not  true 
which  derives  legitimacy  from  usurpation ;  which  says  to  a  people  conquered 
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lind  snbjagated  by  any  usurper  whatever,  "Obey  your  tyrant;  hu  rights  are 
founded  on  force,  and  your  obligation  to  him  on  your  weakness."     No;  there 
ciinnot  be  truth  in  a  doctrine  that  would  eiFace  from  our  history  one  of  its 
brightest  pages,  that  would  entail  disgrace  upon  a  nation  taking  up  arms  to 
expel  an  usurper,  struggling  for  its  independence  during  a  period  of  six  years, 
and  finally  overthrowing  the  conqueror  of  Europe.    If  Napoleon  had  succeeded 
in  establishing  his  power  amongst  us,  the  Spanish  nation  would  still  have  main- 
tained the  right  on  aecount  of  which  it  pevolted  in  1808 ;  victory  could  not 
have  rendered  usurpation  legitimate.     The  victims  of  the  second  of  May  did 
not  legalise  the  command  of  Murat;  and  had  even  every  comer  of  the  penin- 
sula been  made  a  theatre  of  horrors  similar  to  those  witnessed  on  the  Prado, 
the  blood  of  martyred  patriots,  covering  the  usurper  and  his  satellites  with 
everlasting  infamy,  would  only  have  confirmed  the  sacred  right  of  revolting  in 
defence  of  the  throne,  of  national  independence.     We  must  repeat  it:  the 
simple  fact  does  not  create  a  right,  either  in  private  or  public  afiairs;  and  so 
soon  as  such  a  principle  is  acknowledged,  every  idea  of  reason  and  justice 
disappears  from  the  world.    Those  who  may  have  wished  to  flatter  governments 
with  so  fatal  a  doctrine,  were  not  aware  that  this  was  the  very  way  to  ruin 
them,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  usurpation  and  insurrection.    What  will  be  8<ife 
here  below  if  we  admit  the  principle,  that  success  insures  justice,  and  that  the 
conqueror  is  always  the  rightful  ruler  ?   Is  not  this  throwing  open  a  wide  gate 
to  ambition,  and  to  every  crime  ?     Is  it  not  exciting  men  to  forget  every  idea 
of  right,  rcjison,  and  justice,  to  acknowledge  no  other  rule  than  brute  force? 
(j<neTnments  protected  by  so  strange  a  doctrine  would  assuredly  owe  little 
gratitude  to  their  protectors :  this,  in  fact,  is  no  defence ;  it  is  an  insult ;  it  is 
more  of  a  cruel  sarcasm  than  an  apology.     To  what,  indeed,  does  it  amount, 
and  how  would  this  doctrine  sound  ?     Why,  as  follows :  "  People,  obey  him 
who  commands  you ;  you  say  his  authority  is  usurped;  we  do  not  deny  it;  but, 
by  the  very  fact  of  his  having  attained  his  end,  the  usurper  has  acquired  a 
right.     He  is,  indeed,  a  robber  who  has  attacked  you  on  the  highway  ;^  he  has 
stolen  your  money ;  but,  by  the  mere  fact  of  your  not  being  able  to  resist  him, 
and  being /orced  to  deliver  to  him  your  purse,  now  that  he  is  possessed  of  it, 
you  ought  to  respect  this  money  as  an  inviolable  property :  such  is  your  duty. 
It  is  a  robbery ;  but  this  robbery  being  a  consummated  act,  you  cannot  now 
obtain  redress  for  it." 

In  this  point  of  view  the  doctrine  of  consnmmated  /acts  appears  so  much 
opposed  to  generally  received  ideas,  that  no  reasonable  man  can  seriously 
accept  it.     I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  cases  in  which  obedience,  even  to  an 
illegitimate  government,  is  to  be  recommended;  when,  for  instance,  we  foresee 
that  resistance  would  be  useless,  that  it  would  only  lead  to  new  disorders,  and 
to  a  greater  effusion  of  blood :  but  in  recommending  prudence  to  the  people, 
let  us  not  disguise  it  under  false  doctrines — let  us  beware  of  calming  the 
exasperation  of  misfortune  by  circulating  errors  subversive  of  all  governments, 
of  all  society.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  powers,  even  the  most  ille- 
gitimate, have  a  truer  instinct  than  that  manifested  by  the  maintenance  of  such 
maxims.    AH  powers  in  the  first  moment  of  their  existence,  before  commencing 
their  operations,  before  proceeding  to  one  single  act,  proclaim  their  legitimacy. 
They  seek  it  in  right  divine  and  human,  they  establish  it  upon  birth  or  election, 
they  derive  it  from  historical  titles,  or  the  sudden  development  of  extraordinary 
events;  but  all  tends  to  the  same  point,  the  pretension  to  legitimacy.     They 
never  speak  of  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence ;  from  the  instinct  that  prompts 
their  own  preservation  they  learn  better  than  to  rely  upon  such  grounds,  since 
to  do  so  would  be  to  annihilate  their  authority,  to  destroy  their  prestige,  to 
encourage  revolt;  in  a  word,  to  commit  self-destruction.     We  have  here  the 
most  explicit  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  we  are  combating,  for  the  moat 
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shameless  usurpers  have  more  respect  for  good  sense  and  the  public  con 
science. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  doctrines  the  most  erroneous  assume  a  veil  of 
gentleness  and  Christian  meekness.  We  must  overthrow  the  arguments  that 
might  be  employed  against  us,  bj  the  advocates  of  blind  submission  to  any 
power  that  happens  to  be  established.  ''The  Scriptures/'  they  will  say, 
«  prescribe  to  us  obedience  to  the  authorities,  without  any  distinotion;  the 
Christian,  therefore,  ought  not  to  make  any  distinction,  but  submit  with  resig- 
nation to  such  as  he  finds  established."  In  reply  to  this  objection,  I  see  the 
following  very  decisive  answers.  1.  Illegitimate  authority  is  no  authority  at 
all ;  the  idea  of  power  involves  the  idea  of  right,  without  which  it  is  mere  phy- 
sical power,  that  is,  force.  When,  therefore,  the  Scriptures  prescribe  obedience 
to  the  authorities,  it  is  the  lawful  authorities  that  are  implied.  2.  The  sacred 
text,  in  enjoining  us  obedience  to  the  civil  power,  tells  us  that  it  is  ordained  by 
Ood  Himself,  that  it  is  the  minister  of  Gbd  Himself;  and  it  is  evident  thai 
usurpation  is  never  invested  with  so  high  a  character.  The  usurper  is  perhaps 
the  instrument  of  Providence,  ih^  tcourge  of  Heaverty  as  Attila  designated  him- 
self, but  not  the  minister  of  God.  3.  The  sacred  Scriptures  prescribe  obedience 
to  the  subject  in  relation  to  the  civil  power,  in  the  same  way  as  they  prescribe 
it  to  the  slave  in  relation  to  his  master.  But  what  sort  of  masters  are  here 
implied  ?  Evidently  such  as  exercised  a  legitimate  dominion,  as  it  was  under- 
stood at  the  time,  conformable  to  the  prevailing  laws  and  customs ;  otherwise 
the  Scriptures  would  require  obedience  from  such  slaves  as  were  reduced  to 
slavery  by  an  abuse  of  power.  Hence,  as  the  obedience  to  masters  prescribed 
by  the  Scriptures  does  not  deprive  the  slave  unjustly  retained  in  servitude  of 
his  right,  so  also  the  obedience  due  to  the  established  authorities  should  be 
restricted  to  the  lawful  authorities,  and  to  cases  in  which  prudence  would 
dictate  it  in  order  to  avoid  commotion  and  scandal. 

In  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  mere  de  facto  government,  the  conduct  of 
the  first  Christians  has  been  sometimes  alleged.  ''  They  submitted,"  it  is  said, 
'<  to  the  constituted  authorities  without  even  inquiring  whether  they  were  legi- 
timate or  not.  At  this  epoch  usurpations  were  frequent,  the  imperial  throne 
was  established  by  force,  its  occupants  one  after  another  owed  their  elevation 
to  military  insurrection,  and  to  the  assassination  of  their  predecessors.  We 
find,  nevertheless,  that  Christians  never  meddled  with  the  question  of  legi- 
timacy; they  respected  the  established  power,  and  this  power  failing,  they 
submitted  without  murmuring  to  the  new  tyrant  who  had  usurped  the  throne/' 
This  argument,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  very  plausible,  and  presents  at  first  .sight 
a  serious  difficulty;  a  few  reflections,  however,  suffice  to  show  its  extreme 
futility.  In  order  that  an  insurrection  against  an  unlawful  power  may  be 
legitimate  and  prudent,  those  who  undertake  to  overturn  it  should  be  sure  of 
its  illegitimacy,  should  have  in  view  the  substitution  of  a  lawful  power,  and 
should  count  besides  on  the  probability  of  the  success  of  their  enterprise.  If 
thcdc  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  the  insurrection  has  no  object ;  it  is  a  mere 
fruitless  attempt,  an  impotent  revenge,  which,  instead  of  being  useful  to  society, 
cmly  causes  bloodshed,  only  irritates  the  power  attacked,  and  can  have  in  con- 
iiequence  no  other  effect  than  to  increase  oppression  and  tyranny. 

None  of  the  conditions  here  mentioned  were  in  existence  at  the  time  we  are 
•peaking  of;  all  that  upright  men  could  do  was  quietly  to  resign  themselves  to 
the  calamitous  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  by  fervent  prayer  to  implore  the 
Almighty  to  take  compassion  on  mankind. 

When  every  thing  was  decided  by  force  of  arms,  who  could  say  whether  soch 
or  such  an  emperor  was  lawfully  established  ?  Upon  what  rules  was  the  impe- 
rial succession  established  ?  Where  was  legitimacy  to  be  substituted  for 
illegitimacy  ?    Amongst  the  Komans — those  vile,  degraded  beings,  kissing  tba 
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ehains  of  (ke  first  tyrant  who  offered  ihem/ood  axid  games  P  In  the  worthlesB 
posterity  of  those  iUostrious  patricians  who  formerly  gave  laws  to  the  universe  f 
Was  it  vested  in  the  sons  or  in  the  family  of  some  assassinated  emperor,  when 
the  laws  had  not  estahlished  hereditary  succession,  when  the  sceptre  of  the 
empire  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  legions,  when  it  frequently  happened  that  the 
emperor^  the  victim  of  usurpation,  had  heen  himself  merely  a  usurper,  who 
had  mounted  to  the  throne  over  the  corpse  of  his  rival  ?  Did  it  exist  in  the 
ancient  rights  of  those  conquered  nations  now  reduced  to  simple  dependencies 
of  the  empire,  divested  of  all  national  spirit,  having  even  lost  the  recollection 
of  their  former  condition,  without  a  thought  capable  of  conducting  them  in  the 
work  of  their  emancipation,  and  destitute  of  resources  against  the  colossal  force 
of  their  masters  ?  What  object  could  any  one  have,  under  such  circumstances, 
in  making  attempts  against  the  established  government?  When  the  legions 
decided  the  fate  of  the  world,  alternately  elevating  and  assassinating  their 
masters,  what  could  or  what  ought  the  Christian  to  do  ?  The  disciple  of  a  God 
of  peace  and  love,  he  could  not  take  part  in  criminal  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
tumult ;  authority  was  tottering  and  uncertain ;  it  was  not  for  him  to  decide 
whether  it  was  legitimate  or  not;  it  only  remained  for  him  to  submit  to  the 
power  generally  acknowledged,  and  at  the  arrival  of  one  of  those  changes,  at 
that  time  of  so  frequent  occurrence,  to  yield  the  same  obedience  to  the  newly- 
established  government. 

The  interference  of  Christians  in  political  disputes  would  only  have  served 
to  bring  into  disrepute  the  holy  religion  they  professed ;  it  would  have  given  to 
philosophers  and  idolaters  a  pretext  for  increasing  the  catalogue  of  black 
calumnies  which  they  everywhere  brought  against  the  faith.  Public  report 
accused  Catholicity  of  being  subversive  of  governments ;  Christians  would  have 
furnished  a  pretext  for  extending  and  accrediting  this  unfounded  report,  the 
hatred  of  governments  would  have  been  redoubled,  and  the  rigors  of  persecution 
so  cruelly  exercised  against  the  disciples  of  the  cross  would  have  been  increased. 
Has  this  state  of  things  ever  existed  but  once,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times  ?  And  could  the  conduct  of  the  first  Christians  in  this  respect  be  made 
a  rule  for  the  Spaniards,  for  instance,  at  the  time  they  resisted  the  usurpation 
of  Bonaparte  ?  Or  could  it  be  imitated  by  any  other  people  in  similar  oircum- 
stances  It  Or  will  it  be  reoeived  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  every  kind  of 
usurpation  ?  No;  man,  in  becoming  a  Christian,  does  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen, 
to  be  a  man,  to  have  his  rights,  and  he  acts  in  a  praiseworthy  manner  when- 
ever, within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  justice,  he  attempts  to  maintain  these 
rights  with  fearless  intrepidity. 

Don  Felix  Amat,  Archbishop  of  Palmyra,  in  his  posthumous  work  entitled 
Idea  of  the  Churd^  Militant,  makes  use  of  these  words:  '<  Jesus  Christ,  by  his 
plain  and  expressive  answer,  Render  to  Ocesar  the  things  that  are  Ckcsar^Sy  has 
sufficiently  established,  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  government's  existence  is  suffi- 
cient for  enforcing  the  obedience  of  subjects  to  it.*'  What  I  have  already 
advanced  is  enou^,  in  my  opinion,  to  show  the  fallacy  of  such  an  assertion ; 
ftnd,  as  I  intend  to  revert  to  this  subject,  and  investigate  more  attentively  this 
author's  opinion,  and  the  reasons  upon  which  he  supports  it,  I  shall  not  now 
attempt  to  enter  upon  its  refutation.  I  will,  nevertheless,  make  one  observa* 
tion,  which  occurred  to  me  on  reading  the  passages  in  which  the  Archbishop 
of  Palmyra  developes  it.  His  work  was  forbidden  at  Rome;  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  motives  for  such  a  prohibition,  we  may  rest  assured  that^ 
in  the  case  of  a  book  advocating  such  doctrines,  every  man  who  is  jealous  of 
his  rights  might  acquiesce  in  the  decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation. 

As  the  opportunity  is  favorable,  we  may  make  a  few  remarks  upon  consum' 
fnated/actUf  which  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  doctrine  under  discussion. 
Consummated  implies  something  perfect  in  its  kind ;  hence  an  act  is  consum* 
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mated  when  it  has  attained  its  completion.  This  word,  applied  to  crimes,  is 
opp>sed  to  mere  attempt.  We  say  an  attempt  at  robbery,  murder,  or  ai^a, 
when  the  undertaking  to  commit  these  crimes  has  been  manifested  by  some  act; 
for  instance,  the  lock  of  a  door  has  been  broken,  an  attack  has  been  made  wiih 
a  murderous  weapon,  combustible  matter  has  been  ignited — but  the  en  me  is 
not  said  to  be  consummated  till  the  robbery,  murder,  or  arson  has  actually  beec 
committed.  Hence,  in  a  political  and  social  sense,  we  designate  connummnud 
farU  an  usurpation,  completely  overthrowing  the  legitimate  power,  and  bj 
me  ins  of  which  the  usurper  is  already  substituted  in  its  place ;  a  measure  eie- 
cuted  in  all  its  points;  such  as  the  suppression  of  the  regular  clergy  in  Spain, 
and  the  confiscation  of  their  property  to  the  treasury ;  a  revolution  which  has 
been  triumphant,  and  which  has  entirely  disposed  of  a  country,  as  was  the 
case  with  our  American  possessions. 

From  this  explanation,  we  see  clearly  that  a  fact  does  not,  by  being  ocnisuxn- 
nititedy  change  its  nature;  it  still  remains  a  simple  fact — just  or  unjust,  legal 
or  illegal — as  it  was  before.  The  most  horrible  outrages  may  also  be  termed 
erfttHummfifed  facts;  yet,  for  all  that,  they  do  not  cease  to  deserve  disgrace  and 
punishment. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  certain  phrases  continually  uttered  by  some 
men  ?  ^^  We  must  respect  consummated  faots ;  we  must  always  accept  cod- 
sum  mated  facts;  it  is  folly  to  resist  consummated  facts;  it  is  a  wise  policy  that 
yields  to  consummated  facts."  Far  be  it  from  me  to  assert  that  all  thoy  who 
establish  these  maxims,  profess  the  fatal  doctrines  to  which  they  give  ri.^ 
We  often  admit  principles,  the  consequences  of  which  we  reject;  and  point  out 
A  certain  line  of  conduct  as  right,  without  attending  to  the  abominable  maxima 
in  which  it  originates.  In  human  affairs,  gorid  and  evil,  error  and  truth  are 
so  narrowly  separated,  and  prudence  so  closely  borders  on  culpable  timiditj, 
that  in  theory,  as  well  as  in  practice,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  remain  within 
the  bounds  prescribed  by  reason  and  the  eternal  principles  of  sound  moraiitj. 
If  respect  for  consummated  facts  is  mentimed,  perverse  men  immediatelj 
include  in  it  the  sanctioning  of  crime,  the  spoils  of  plunder  secured  to  the 
robber,  no  hope  of  restitution  left  to  the  victims,  and  a  gag  put  upon  their 
mouths,  to  stifle  their  complaints.  Others,  I  am  aware,  have  no  such  design 
in  m  iking  use  of  these  words,  but  are  the  dupes  of  a  confusion  of  ideas,  arising 
from  their  not  having  distinguished  between  moral  principles  and  public  ex[)e- 
diency.  On  this  point,  therefore,  we  must  distinguish  and  define,  which  I  will 
do  in  a  few  words. 

The  simple  consummation  of  a  fact  does  not  render  it  legitimate ;  and,  cod« 
sequently,  it  is  not  on  this  account  alone  worthy  of  respect.  The  robber  who 
has  stolen  does  not  acquire  a  right  to  the  thing  stolen ;  the  incendiary  who 
reduces  a  house  to  ashes  is  no  less  deserving  of  punishment,  of  being  forced  to 
make  reparation,  than  if  he  had  been  arrested  in  the  attempt.  This  is  so 
evident  and  clear,  that  it  cannot  be  called  in  question.  To  assert  the  contnrj; 
is  to  become  the  enemy  of  all  morality,  of  all  justice,  of  all  right ;  and  to  pro- 
claim the  exclusive  rule  of  force  and  canning.  Consummated  facts,  apper- 
taining to  social  and  political  order,  do  not  change  their  nature ;  the  usurper, 
who  seizes  upon  the  crown  of  his  lawful  predecessor ;  the  conqueror,  who,  bj 
mere  force  of  arms,  has  subdued  a  nation,  does  not  thereby  acquire  a  right  to 
its  possession ;  the  government,  which  by  gross  iniquities  has  despoiled  entire 
classes  of  citizens,  exacted  undue  contributions,  abolished  legitimate  rights, 
cannot  justify  its  acts  by  the  simple  fact  of  its  having  sufficient  strength  to 
execute  these  iniquities.  That  is  equally  evident ;  and  if  there  is  here  snj 
difference  at  all,  the  crime  is  only  the  greater,  from  the  greater  gravity  and 
extent  of  the  wronga  committed,  and  of  the  scandal  given  to  the  public.   Snct 
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are  the  principles  of  sound  raoralitj — individual  morality,  social  morality; 
niomlitj  of  the  whole  human  race;  immutable,  eternal  morality. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  question  of  public  expediency.  In  some  instances, 
a  consummated  fact,  in  spite  of  all  its  injustice,  all  its  immorality  and  atrocity, 
acquires  such  an  ascendency,  that  by  not  accepting  it,  or  by  being  determined 
to  destroy  it,  wc  should  let  loose  a  train  of  troubles  and  commotions,  and  per- 
haps without  effect.  Every  government  is  bound  to  respect  justice,  and  to  act 
in  such  a  manner  that  its  subjects  may  also  respect  it;  but  it  should  not  com- 
mand what  will  not  be  obeyed,  when  it  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  enforcing 
obedience.  In  such  a  ca.se,  we  should  not  commit  an  injustice  by  not  attacking 
the  illegal  interests,  or  by  not  endeavoring  to  obtain  redress  for  the  victims; 
the  government,  in  such  a  case,  may  be  compared  to  a  man  who,  beholding 
robbers  loaded  with  the  fruit  of  their  theft,  is  without  the  means  of  forcing 
them  to  make  restitution.  If  you  suppose  an  impossibility,  what  does  it  avail 
to  say  that  the  government  is  not  a  single  individual,  but  a  defender  of  all 
legitimate  interests?    No  one  is  bound  to  impossibilities. 

Observe,  also^  that  this  remark  applies  not  only  to  a  physical  impossibility, 
but  also  to  a  moral  one.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  government  possesses  the 
material  means  of  obtaining  reparation,  a  moral  impossibility  will  be  consti- 
tuted, when  the  employing  of  those  means  would  cause  serious  difficulties  to 
the  state,  endanger  the  public  peace,  or  sow  the  seeds  of  future  insurrection. 
Order  and  public  interest  require  the  preference,  for  these  are  the  primary 
objects  of  all  government;  consequently,  that  which  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  endangering  them,  ought  to  be  considered  as  impossible.  The  appli- 
cation of  these  doctrines  will  always  be  a  question  of  prudence,  that  cannot  be 
subjected  to  any  general  rule.  Depending  as  it  ilofia  upon  a  thousand  eircum- 
Btunces,  it  cannot  be  decided  upon  abstract  principles;  but  by  the  consideration 
of  existing  facts,  duly  appreciated  and  considered  by  political  tact.  Such  is 
the  case  of  the  respect  due  to  consummated  facts;  the  injustice  of  these  facts 
is  apparent;  but  we  must  not  overlook  their  force.  Not  to  attack  them  is  not, 
necessarily,  to  sanction  them.  The  legislator  is  bound  to  diminish  the  evil  as 
far  as  possible ;  but  not  to  risk  an  aggravation  of  it  by  attempting  an  imprac- 
ticable reparation.  As  it  is  particularly  injurious  to  society  for  great  interests 
to  remain  insecure,  and  uncertain  for  the  future,  just  means  must  be  adopted, 
which,  without  occasioning  complicity  in  the  evil,  may  prevent  the  dangers  of 
a  doubtful  situation,  resulting  from  injustice  itself.  A  just  policy  does  not 
sanction  injustice;  but  a  wise  policy  never  despises  the  importance  of  estab- 
lished facts.  If  such  facts  exist,  and  appear  indestructible,  it  tolerates  them ; 
but  without  affording  them  the  sanction  of  its  participation  or  approval. 
Acting  with  dignity,  it  makes  the  best  of  difficulties ;  and  in  some  sort  allies 
the  principles  of  eternal  justice  with  the  views  of  public  expediency.  We  have 
a  very  striking  case  in  point,  which  will  place  this  matter  in  the  clearest  pos- 
sible light.  After  the  great  evils,  and  the  enormous  acts  of  injustice  perpe- 
trated during  the  French  Revolution,  what  possibility  was  there  of  making  a 
complete  reparation  ?  In  1814,  could  every  thing  be  restored  to  the  position 
in  which  it  stood  in  1789?  The  throne  overturned,  all  social  distinctions 
levelled,  and  property  broken  np;  who  could  reconstruct  the  ancient  social 
edifice  ?     No  one. 

Such  is  the  respect  to  be  entertained  for  consummated  facts,  which  might 
be  more  properly  termed  indeMructiUe  ones.  To  illustrate  my  idea  still  further 
I  will  give  it  a  very  simple  exemplification.  A  proprietor,  driven  from  hit 
possessions  by  a  powerful  neighbor,  has  not  the  means  of  repossessing  himself 
of  them.  He  has  neither  wealth  nor  influence ;  and  his  spoliator  abounds  in 
both.  If  he  have  recourse  to  force,  he  will  be  vanquished ;  if  to  the  tribunal, 
be  will  lose  his  cause;  what,  therefore,  is  he  to  do?    To  negotiate  for  an 
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accommodation,  to  obtain  what  be  can,  and  be  resigned  to  his  fate.  This  ia 
all  that  can  be  said;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  such  are  the  principles  adopted 
by  governments.  History  and  experience  teach  us,  that  consummated  facts 
are  respected  when  they  are  indestructible ;  that  is,  when  they  possess  in  them- 
selves sufficient  force  to  make  them  respected ;  in  any  other  case,  they  are  not 
so.  And  nothing  is  more  natural.  Whatever  is  not  founded  upon  right,  can 
only  be  maintained  by  force.  (32) 


CHAPTER  LVL 

HOW  THE  CIVIL  POWER  MAT  BE  LAWFULLY  RESISTSa 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  chapters  it  follows,  that  it  is 
allowable  to  resist  illegitimate  power  by  force.  The  Catholic  religion  does  not 
enjoin  obedience  to  governments  existing  merely  defacio$  for  morality  does  not 
admit  a  mere  fact,  unsupported  by  right  and  justice.  However,  when  power 
is  in  itself  lawful,  but  in  its  exercise  tyrannical,  does  our  religion  prohibit,  in 
every  instance,  resistance  by  physical  force ;  so  tbat  not  to  resist  at  all,  forms 
a  part  of  her  dogmas  ?  Is  insurrection  never  allowable,  in  any  supposition,  for 
any  motive  ?  Although  I  have  already  eliminated  many  questions,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  draw  here  a  fresh  distinction,  in  order  to  fix  exactly  the  point  at  which 
dogma  ends,  and  opinions  begin.  It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  an  indi- 
vidual has  no  right  to  kill  a  tyrant  on  his  own  authority.  The  Council  of 
Constance,  in  its  15th  session,  condemned  the  following  proposition  as  heretical: 
''  Any  vassal  or  subject  may  and  should,  lawfully  and  meritoriously,  kill  anj 
tyrant.  He  may  even,  for  this  purpose,  avail  himself  of  ambushes,  and  wilj 
expressions  of  affection  or  adulation ;  notwithstanding  any  oath  or  pact  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  tyrant;  and  without  waiting  for  the  sentence  or  order  of  anj 
judge."  '^Quilibet  tyrannus  potest  et  debet  licite  et  meritorie  oceidi  per 
quemcumque  vassallum  suum  vel  subditum,  etiam  per  clanculares  insidias,  ct 
snbtiles  blanditias  vel  adulationes,  non  obstante  quocumque  prsestito  juramento, 
aeu  confoederatione  factis  cum  eo,  non  expectata  sententia  vel  mandato  judicis 
cnjuscumque." 

But  does  this  decision  of  the  Council  of  Constance  constitute  a  prohibition 
of  every  kind  of  insurrection  ?  No ;  it  speaks  of  the  murder  of  a  tyrant  bj 
any  particular  individual ;  but  every  case  of  resistance  is  not  maintained  by  i 
single  individual ;  neither  is  it  the  aim  of  every  insurrection  to  destroy  a  tyrant 
This  doctrine  only  serves  to  prevent  murder,  and  a  train  of  evils  which  would 
overwhelm  society  if  it  were  established  that  any  individual  had  a  right  of  faia 
own  authority  to  kill  the  supreme  ruler.  Who  will  venture  to  accase  this 
doctrine  of  being  favorable  to  tyranny  t  The  liberty  of  the  people  should  not 
be  based  upon  the  horrid  right  of  assassination ;  the  defence  of  the  rights  of 
society  should  not  be  confided  to  the  dagger  of  a  fanatic.  The  attributes  of 
public  power  are  so  extensive  and  various,  that  their  exercise  must  neoessarilj 
and  frequently  inconvenience  some  individuals.  Man,  inclined  to  extremes 
and  revenge,  easily  enlarges  upon  the  grievances  which  he  suffers ;  passing 
from  a  particular  to  a  general,  he  is  inclined  to  look  upon  those  who  injure  or 
oppose  him  as  villains.  At  the  slightest  shock  which  he  receives  from  goveni- 
ment,  he  cries  out  that  tyranny  is  insupportable ;  the  act  of  arbitrary  power, 
real  or  imaginary,  committed  against  him,  becomes,  in  his  mouth,  one  of  the 
many  iniquities  perpetrated,  or  the  commencement  of  those  that  are  to  be. 
0-rant,  therefore,  to  the  individual  the  right  of  killing  a  tyrant;  proclaim  to  the 
people  that,  to  render  such  an  act  lawful  and  meritorious,  there  is  no  need  of 
a  sentenoci  or  any  judicial  condemnation;  and  from  that  time  this  honihk 
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crime  will  become  frequent.  The  wisest,  the  justest  kings  will  fall  Tictims  to 
the  parricidal  dagger,  or  the  poisoned  cup.  You  will  have  furnished  no  gua- 
rantee to  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  you  will  haye  exposed  the  dearest 
interests  of  society  to  dreadful  hazards. 

The  Catholic  Church,  by  this  solemn  declaration,  has  conferred  an  immense 
servioe  on  humanity.  The  yiolent  death  of  him  who  holds  the  supreme  power 
seldom  happens  without  •causing  bloodshed  and  great  commotion.  It  provokes 
measures  of  suspicious  precaution,  easily  converted  into  tyranny.  It  follows, 
then,  that  any  crime  instigated  by  excessive  hatred  of  tyranny  contributes  to 
establish  it  in  a  form  still  more  absolute  and  cruel.  Modern  nations  should 
feel  grateful  to  the  Catholic  Church  for  having  established  this  sacred  and 
saving  principle.  A  persoi^i  must  be  possessed  of  very  mean  sentiments,  or  very 
ferocious  instincts,  not  to  appreciate  it,  or  to  regret  the  bloody  scenes  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  barbarian  monarchy.  We  have  seen,  and  we  still  see, 
powerful  nations  delivered  up  to  dreadful  troubles,  by  the  neglect  of  this 
Catholic  maxim.  The  history  of  the  last  three  centuries,  and  the  experience 
of  this,  prove  that  this  august  precept  of  the  Church  was  given  to  the  people 
in  anticipation  of  the  dangers  which  were  threatening  them.  In  it  we  find  no 
flattery  for  kings ;  for  tney  are  not  the  only  ones  benefited  by  it ;  it  is  a  general 
proposition,  including  all  others,  whatever  be  their  titles,  who  exercise  supreme 
authority,  whatever  be  the  form  of  government,  from  the  Russian  autocrat  to 
the  most  democratical  republic. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  modem  constitutions,  proceeding  from  the 
bosom  of  revolutions,  have  universally  rendered  a  solemn  homage  to  this 
Catholic  maxim ;  they  have  declared  the  person  of  the  monarch  sacred  and 
inviolable.  What  does  this  mean,  but  that  this  person  should  be  placed  under 
an  impenetrable  safeguard  ?  You  reproach  the  Catholic  Church  with  placing 
a  sort  of  shield  before  the  person  of  kings,  and  yet  you  yourselves  declare  that 
person  inviolable.  The  anointing  of  kings  you  ridicule,  and  yet  you  yourself 
declare  that  the  king  is  sacred.  Since  you  are  forced  to  imitate  the  Church, 
her  dogmas  and  her  discipline  must  have  contained  an  eternal  truth,  and  high 
political  principles;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  you  represent  as  the 
work  of  the  will  of  man  what  she  esteems  the  work  of  the  will  of  Cod.  But 
if  supreme  power  makes  a  scandalous  abuse  of  its  faculties,  if  it  outsteps  its 
just  bounds,  if  it  tramples  under  foot  fundamental  laws,  if  it  persecutes  reli- 
gion, corrupts  morality,  outrages  public  dignity,  attacks  the  honor  of  citizenS| 
exacts  illegal  and  disproportionate  contributions,  alienates  national  property, 
dismembers  provinces,  inflicts  death  and  ignominy  upon  the  people :  in  such 
cases,  does  Catholicity  also  prescribe  obedience?  does  it  forbid  resistance? 
does  it  command  subjects  to  remain  tranquil,  like  a  lamb  in  the  claws  of  a  wild 
beast  ?  May  there  not  exist,  either  in  an  individual,  or  in  the  principal  bodies, 
or  in  the  most  distinguished  classes  of  society,  or  in  the  entire  mass  of  the 
nation,  somewhere,  in  fine,  the  right  of  opposing,  of  resisting,  after  all  means 
of  mildness,  representation,  counsel,  and  entreaty  have  failed  ?  In  such  dis- 
astrous circumstances,  does  the  Church  leave  the  people  without  hope,  and 
tyrants  without  restraint  ? 

In  such  extremities,  certain  very  renowned  theologians  think  that  resistance 
is  allowable ;  but  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  do  not  descend  to  these  details. 
The  Church  abstains  from  condemning  the  opposite  doctrines.  In  such  extreme 
circumstances,  non-resistance  is  not  a  dogmatical  prescription.  The  Church 
has  never  taught  such  a  doctrine ;  if  any  one  will  maintain  that  she  has,  let  him 
bring  forward  a  decision  of  a  Council  or  of  a  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  that  effect. 
St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  Suarez,  and  other  eminent  theo- 
logians, were  well  versed  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church ;  and  yet,  if  you  consult 
their  works,  so  far  from  finding  this  doctrine  in  them,  you  will  find  the  opposite 
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one.  Now  the  Charch  has  not  condemned  them,  she  has  not  confounded  then 
with  those  seditious  writers  in  whom  Protestantism  abounds,  nor  with  modern 
revolutionists,  who  are  continually  disturbing  social  order.  Bossuet  and  other 
authors  of  repute  differ  from  St.  Thomas,  Hellarmin,  Suarez ;  and  this  gives 
credit  to  the  opposite  opinion,  but  does  not  convert  it  into  a  dogma.  Upon 
certain  points  of  the  highest  import,  the  opinions  of  the  illustrious  Bishop  of 
Meaux  suffered  contradiction ;  and  we  know  that  upon  this  case  of  an  excess 
of  tyranny,  the  Pope  at  another  period  was  acknowledged  to  possess  faculties 
which  Bossuet  refuses  him. 

The  Abbe  de  Lamennais,  in  his  impotent  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
Holy  see,  adduced  the  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas,  and  those  of  some  other  theo- 
logians, pretending  that  to  condemn  his  own  works  was  to  condemn  schoob 
hitherto  held  irreproachable.  (^Affaires  de  Rome.)  The  Abb6  Gerbet,  in  his 
excellent  refutation  of  M.  de  Lamennais,  after  having  very  judiciously  remarked, 
that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff's  object  in  reproving  modem  doctrines  was,  to  pre- 
vent a  renewal  of  the  errors  of  Wickliffe,  observes,  at  the  epoch  of  this  here- 
siarch's  condemnation,  the  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas  and  of  other  theologians 
were  well  known,  and  that,  nevertheless,  no  one  believed  that  they  were 
included  in  the  condemnation.  The  excellent  author  of  this  refutation  deemed 
this  sufficient  to  deprive  M.  de  Lamennais  of  the  shield  under  which  he  sought 
to  defend  and  cover  his  apostacy ;  and  for  this  reason,  he  abstains  from  drav- 
ing  a  parallel  between  the  two  doctrines.  In  fact,  thb  reflection  alone  is 
sufficient  to  convince  any  judicious  man  that  the  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas  bear 
no  resemblance  to  those  of  M.  de  Lamennais.  It  may,  however,  be  useful  to 
ffive  in  few  words  a  comparison  of  the  two  doctrines.  At  the  present  time,  and 
m  these  matters,  it  is  very  proper  to  know,  not  only  that  these  doctrines  differ, 
but  likewise  wherein  they  differ.  M.  de  Lamennais'  theory  may  be  stated  in 
the  following  terms :  A  natural  equality  among  men,  and,  as  necessary  conse- 
quences, 1.  Equality  of  rights,  political  rights  included;  2.  The  injustice  of 
every  social  and  political  organization  not  establishing  this  equality  completelj, 
as  is  the  case  in  Europe  and  in  the  whole  universe ;  3.  Expediency  and  legi- 
timacy of  insurrection,  to  destroy  governments,  and  change  social  organizatioD ; 
4.  Abolition  of  all  government^  as  the  object  of  the  progress  of  the  human 
race. 

The  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  same  points  may  be  thus  expressed :  A 
natural  equaltfy  among  men  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  essential  equality,  but  cxclusiTe 
of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  gifts — an  equality  among  men  in  the  eyes 
of  Q-od — an  equality  in  their  destination,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  created  to 
^njoy  Q-od — an  equality  of  means,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  redeemed  by  Christ, 
and  may  all  receive  His  grace  ]  but  exclusive  of  the  inequalities  which  it  may 
please  God  to  establish  by  gifts  of  grace  and  glory.  1.  An  equalUy  of  social 
and  political  righU,  According  to  the  holy  doctor,  such  an  equality  is  impas- 
sible. He  rather  supports  the  utility  and  legitimacy  of  certain  hierarchies; 
the  respect  due  to  those  established  by  law ;  the  necessity  of  there  being  some 
to  command  and  others  to  obey;  the  obligation  of  being  subject  to  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  the  country,  whatever  be  the  form  of  government ;  the  prefereoco 
for  monarchical  governments.  2.  The  injuitice  of  every  $ocial  and  polUicd 
organization  not  establishing  a  complete  equality.  St.  Thomas  looks  upon  this 
as  an  error  opposed  to  reason  and  to  faith.  Nay,  more;  not  only  is  it  true  that 
the  inequality  founded  upon  the  very  nature  of  man  and  of  society  is  an  effeet 
and  punishment  of  original  sin,  in  as  far  as  it  entails  upon  man  injury  or  incon- 
venience; but,  according  to  the  holy  Dootor^  this  inequality  would  have  existed 
among  men  even  in  a  state  of  innocence.  8.  Esmediency  and  legitimacy  </ 
VMurrectumj  to  destroy  govemmenU^  and  to  change  me  sociaJl  organization.  An 
erroneous  and  fatal  opinion.    We  ought  to  submit  to  legitimate  govemmeats; 
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k  is  expedient  even  to  tolerate  sach  as  make  an  improper  use  of  their  power; 
we  must  exhaust  every  means  of  entreaty,  of  counsel  and  representation,  before 
we  have  recourse  to  others.  We  can  only  appeal  to  force  in  the  greatest 
extremities,  on  rare  occasions,  and  then  only  under  many  restrictions,  as  will 
be  seen  elsewhere.  4.  AbolUwn  of  aU  govemmentf  oi  the  object  of  the  progreu 
of  the  human  race.  An  absurd  proposition-^-^  dream  that  cannot  be  realised. 
The  necessity  of  government  in  every  society ;  arguments  founded  upon  the 
nature  of  man ;  analogies  from  the  human  body,  from  the  very  order  of  the 
universe ;  the  existence  of  government  even  in  a  state  of  innocence.  Such  are 
the  doctrines  of  J>e  Lamennais  and  St.  Thomas  respectively.  Let  the  reader 
compare  them,  and  judge  for  himself. 

It  is  impossible  to  adduce  the  words  of  the  holy  Doctor^^-they  would  fill  the 
volume.  Should  any  reader  wish  to  consult  them  himself,  let  him  read,  in 
addition  to  the  passages  inserted  in  this  work,  the  whole  treatise,  De  Reyimine 
Principuniy  the  commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  those  passages 
of  the  Summa  in  which  the  holy  Doctor  treats  of  the  soul,  of  the  creation  of 
man,  of  the  state  of  innocence,  of  the  angels  and  of  their  hierarchy,  of  original 
sin  and  its  effects,  and,  above  all,  his  valuable  Treatise  on  Laws  and  that  on 
Jastice,  in  which  he  discusses  the  origin  of  the  right  of  property  and  of 
inflicting  punishments.  After  that  he  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  have  just  advanced ;  he  will  then  see  the  injustice  of  M.  de  Lamennais  in 
attempting  to  make  the  illustrious  writers  and  saints  venerated  on  our  altars 
the  accomplices  of  his  apostacy.  In  grave  and  delicate  matters  confusion  pro- 
duces error,  the  enemies  of  truth  are  interested  in  spreading  darkness,  in 
establishing  general  and  vague  propositions  susceptible  of  various  interpreta- 
tions. They  seek  with  anxiety  a  text  favorable  to  some  one  of  the  numerous 
interpretations  that  are  possible,  and  proudly  exclaim,  <<  How  unjust  it  is  in 
you  to  condemn  us ;  what  we  maintain  was  asserted  centuries  ago,  by  the  most 
respected  and  celebrated  writers."  The  Abb^  de  Lamennais  must  have  reck- 
oned in  a  singular  manner  upon  the  credulity  of  his  readers,  to  think  of  making 
them  believe  that  there  was  no  honest  man  to  be  found  at  Rome  capable  of 
informing  the  Pope,  that  in  condemning  the  doctrines  of  the  apostle  of  revo- 
lution, he  was  condemning  also  those  of  the  angel  of  the  schools,  and  other 
distinguished  theologians.  It  is  possible  that  M.  de  Lamennais  never  read 
the  anthors  except  in  haste  and  in  fragments,  but  many  persons  at  Rome  have 
spent  their  lives  in  studying  them. 

We  are  not  isnorant  of  the  violent  declamations  of  Luther,  Zwinglius,  Enoxy 
Jnrieu,  and  ouer  leaders  of  Protestantism,  to  stir  up  the  people  to  revolt 
against  princes  ^  we  are  not  ignorant  of  the  gross  and  violent  invectives  made 
use  of  by  these  sectaries  to  excite  the  multitude.  Catholics  look  upon  such 
extravagances  with  horror.  In  like  manner,  they  look  with  dread  upon  the 
anarchical  doctrine  of  Rousseau,  establishing  that  <'  the  clauses  of  the  tocial 
oonircui  are  so  determined  by  the  very  nature  of  the  act,  that  the  least  modu 
ficafian  of  them  would  render  them  vain  and  nvU;  so  that  every  one  then 
resumes  his  former  rights  and  regains  his  natural  liberty.  {Control  Social^  1. 
!•  0.  6.)  The  doctrine  of  the  theologians  above  cited  does  not  contain  this 
fruitful  germ  of  insurrection  and  disaster ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
not  found  timid  and  pusillanimous  in  the  last  extremities.  They  preach  up 
resignation,  patience,  and  longanimity )  but  there  is  a  point  at  which  they  stop 
and  exclaim.  Enough,  If  they  do  not  advocate  insurrection,  they  do  not  pro- 
hibit it  ]  it  would  be  in  vain  to  require  them  to  teach  as  a  dogmatical  tmth  the 
obligation  of  not  resisting  in  extreme  cases.  They  cannot  teach  the  people  to 
consider  as  a  dogma  what  they  do  not  acknowledge  as  such.  It  is  not  their 
&ttlt  if  the  tempest  bursts,  if  the  roaring  waves  arise;  no  other  hand  caii 
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eontrol  them  than  that  of  God,  who  rides  npon  the  north  wind  and  sports  wkk 
ihe  tempest. 

For  many  centuries  there  has  been  inculcated  in  Europe  a  doctrine  mneh 
criticised  by  those  who  do  not  understand  it,  the  intervention  of  the  Pontifical 
authority  between  the  people  and  their  sovereigns.  This  doctrine  was  nothing 
less  than  Heaven  descending  as  an  arbiter  and  judge,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
disputes  of  the  earth. 

The  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  has  served  as  a  wonderful  theme  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  to  create  alarm,  and  declaim  against  Rome ;  but  this 
power  is  no  less  an  historical  fact  and  a  social  phenomenon,  which  has  filled 
with  admiration  the  most  renowned  men  of  modem  times,  including  some  Pro- 
testants. The  Scriptures  make  it  a  duty  for  slaves  to  obey  their  masters,  even 
when  they  ace  oppressive  and  unjust.  AH  that  can  be  inferred  from  this  is, 
that  a  prince,  by  the  simple  fact  of  his  being  wicked,  does  not  lose  his  authority 
over  his  subjects,  which  condemns  beforehand  the  errors  of  those  who  make 
the  right  of  commanding  dependent  upon  the  sanctity  of  its  possessor.  Such 
a  principle  is  anarchical,  and  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  every  society. 
When  it  is  once  established,  power  remains  unsafe  and  tottering ;  every  dis- 
turber declares  all  those  divested  of  authority  whom  be  may  deem  culpable. 
But  our  question  is  of  a  different  nature,  and  the  opinion  of  theologians  cited 
by  us  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  error.  These  theologians  also  on  their  part 
advocate  obedience  to  rulers,  even  though  they  be  oppressive  and  unjust;  they 
also  condemn  insurrection,  when  founded  on  no  other  pretext  than  the  vices 
of  persons  exercising  supreme  power;  they  do  not  admit  that  any  abase  of 
power  justifies  resistance ;  but  they  do  not  consider  that  they  impugn  the  sacred 
text  by  admitting  that  in  extreme  cases  it  is  allowable  to  place  a  barrier 
against  the  excesses  of  a  tyrant.  '^  If  governments  do  not  lose  their  power  by 
the  simple  fact  of  their  being  wicked,  how,"  it  will  be  said,  <<  can  we  conceire 
resistance  to  them  lawful  V  This  is  certainly  not  allowable,  so  long  as  tbey 
do  not  outstep  the  bounds  of  their  faculties ;  but  when  they  do  so,  their  com- 
mands, as  St  Thomas  says,  are  rather  acts  of  violence  than  laws.  "  No  one 
has  the  right  of  judging  the  supreme  power."  This  is  true ;  but  above  this 
power  exist  the  principles  of  reason,  morality,  religion.  Power,  althongb 
supreme,  is  bound  to  the  execution  of  its  promises,  to  keep  its  oaths.  Society 
is  not  formed  upon  the  model  of  Rousseau's  ideal  contract ;  but  there  exist,  in 
certain  cases,  real  pacts  between  the  rulers  and  the  people,  to  which  both  an 
bound  to  adhere. 

In  the  celebrated  Catholic  Proclamation  to  hi*  pious  Majesty  Philip  the  Greaty 
King  of  Spain  and  Emperor  of  the  Indies  by  the  Counsellors  and  the  CouncU 
of  One  Hundred  of  the  city  of  Barcelona,  in  1640,  an  epoch  so  profoundly  reli* 
gious  that  the  Counsellors  quote,  as  a  high  title  of  glory,  the  zeal  of  the  Cata- 
Ionian*  for  the  Catholic  faiths  the  devotion  of  tfie  Catalunidns  to  our  lady  the 
Blesard  Virgin  and  the  most  holy  Sacrament ; — ^at  that  time,  which  pride  and 
ignorance  have  so  often  taxed  with  fanaticism,  these  counsellors  said  to  the 
king,  "  Besides  civil  obligation,  the  customs,  constitutions,  and  acts  of  the 
court  of  Catalonia  are  binding  on  conscience,  and  to  violate  them  would  be  i 
mortal  sin ;  for  the  prince  has  no  right  to  annul  a  contract ;  it  is  made  freely, 
but  cannot  be  revoked  without  injustice.     If  a  contract  is  not  subject  to  the 
civil  law,  it  is  subject  to  the  law  of  reason ;  and  although  the  prince  may  be 
the  master  of  the  laws,  the  contracts  he  makes  with  his  vassals  are  inviolable, 
for  in  making  them  he  is  a  mere  individual,  and  the  vassal  acquires  a  rigbt 
equal  to  his.     A  contract,  in  fine,  should  be.  made  between  equals.     Hence,  as 
the  vassal  cannot  be  unfaithful  to  his  lord,  the  latter,  in  like  manner,  is  bovod  , 
t9  keep  the  promise  he  has  made  by  solemn  engagement ;  and  indeed,  ths 
rapture  of  a  pact  ought  least  of  all  to  be  expected  on  the  part  of  a  prince.  If 
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the  word  of  a  kiDg  is  law,  that  word  given  in  a  solemn  contract  in  sdll  more 
binding.  (^Catholic  Proelamationy  sect.  27.)  The  oonrtiers  urged  the  monarch 
to  measures  of  coercion  to  reduce  the  Oatalonians  to  submission )  the  Castilian 
army  was  preparing  to  enter  the  principality.  In  this  extremity,  after 
exhausting  all  means  of  representartion  and  entreaty,  the  counsellors  thus 
expressed  themselves  c  <^  Finally,  men  who  have  vowed  an  inveterate  hatred 
agaiust  the  Oatalonians  have  been  so  successful  in  their  continual  persuasions^ 
that  the  uprightness  and  equity  of  your  majesty  have  been  turned  from  the 
means  of  peace  and  tranquillity  proposed  by  us,  and  which  should  have  been 
admitted,  were  it  only  on  the  grounds  of  experience ;  and  to  fill  up  the  cup  of 
their  malice,  they  now  lay  your  majesty  under  an  obligation  of  oppressing  the 
priucipality  still  further,  by  sending  an  army  to  sack  and  pillage  wherever  the 
caprice  of  the  soldier  may  lead  him ;  which  would  place  this  country  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  (were  it  not  for  the  love  it' has  borne,  still  bears,  and  ever  will  bear 
to  your  majesty)  that  such  a  breach  of  sworn  faith  would  leave  it  free,  a  thing 
of  which  the  province  is  unwilling  to  think,  and  prays  God  to  avert.  Never- 
theless, the  principality  knows  from  experience  that  these  soldiers  have  neither 
respect  nor  pity  for  any  thing  or  person,  married  women  and  innocent  virgins, 
temples,  or  God  Himself,  images  of  the  Saints  or  the  sacred  vessels  of  our 
churches,  nay,  even  the  blessed  Sacrament  has  twice  this  year  been  committed 
to  the  flames  by  these  soldiers.  The  princvpality  is,  there/ore,  everytoliere  in 
armt  to  defend,  in  such  an  urgent  and  irremediable  extremity,  fortune,  li/e^ 
honor,  liberty,  home,  laws,  and  above  aU  the  sacred  temples,  the  sacred  images^ 
and  the  holy  Sacrament  of  the  altar  (be  the  same  for  ever  praised).  In  such  a 
case,  the  holy  theologians  do  not  merely  affirm  thai  resistance  is  lawful,  but  still 
furiker,  that  aU  persons,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  may  take  up  arms  to  avert  the 
evil;  that  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical  property  may  and  ought  to  contribute 
to  the  defence  f  that  the  nations  invaded  may,  as  the  cause  is  universal,  unite^ 
confederate,  and  form  juntae  with  a  view  to  prevent  such  evils"  (^  86) 

Such  was  the  language  addressed  to  kings,  at  a  time  when  religion  predomi- 
nated over  all  things.  The  counsellors,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  time, 
took  care  to  make  marginal  notes  of  the  sources  of  their  information ;  and  we 
are  not  aware  that  their  doctrines  have  ever  been  condemned  as  heretical. 
These  doctrines  cannot,  without  manifest  dishonesty,  be  confounded  with  those 
of  many  Protestants  and  modem  revolutionists.  A  cursory  perusal  of  these 
writings  will  enable  any  one  to  discover  how  widely  they  differ.  By  maintain- 
ing that  it  is  not  allowable  in  any  case,  in  the  greatest  extremities,  not  even 
when  the  most  precious  and  sacred  interests  are  at  stake,  to  offer  resistance  to 
the  civil  power,  the  thrones  of  kings  are  thought  to  be  strengthened ;  for  it  is 
generally  kings  that  are  spoken  of.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  this 
doctrine  affects  every  other  supreme  power,  under  every  form  of  government. 
Since  the  texts  of  Scripture  recommending  obedience  '^  to  the  powers  that  be,'' 
do  not  allude  to  kings  only,  but  to  all  supreme  powers,  without  exception  or 
distinction,  it  follows  that  resistance  cannot  in  any  case  be  offered  to  the  pre- 
sident of  a  republic.  Will  it  be  said  that  the  faculties  of  a  president  are 
determined  ?  Are  not  the  faculties  of  a  king  also  determined  ?  Are  there 
not,  in  absolute  governments,  laws  fixing  the  limits  of  these  faculties  ?  And 
18  not  this  the  distinction  constantly  employed  by  the  supporters  of  monarchy 
to  repel  the  errors  of  their  adversaries,  who  confound  monarchy  with  despotism  ? 
"  But,"  it  will  be  said,  "  the  president  of  a  republic  is  only  temporary."  And 
what  if  he  were  perpetual  ?  Besides,  the  faculties  are  neither  increased  nor 
diminished  by  the  simple  fact  of  their  having  to  last  a  long  or  short  period. 
If  a  council,  a  man,  a  family,  is  invested  with  a  certain  right,  by  virtue  of  a 
certain  law ;  with  certain  restrictions,  but  with  certain  contracts  and  oaths ; 
such  a  council,  such  a  man  or  such  a  family  is  bound  to  adhere  to  the  oath 
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taken,  whateyer  be  the  extent  of  its  duration,  temporary  or  perpetual.  SwSk 
are  the  principles  of  natural  right ;  so  certain  and  simple,  that  they  cannot 
present  any  difficulty. 

Theologians,  eyen  those  most  attached  to  the  Soyereign  Pontiff,  teach  a  doc- 
trine which  we  must  notice  here,  on  account  of  the  analogy  it  bears  to  the  point 
under  discussion.  It  is  known  that  the  Pope,  when  speaking  ex  eaikedra^  is 
acknowledged  to  be  infallible,  but  not  as  a  simple  individual ;  and  that,  in  this 
latter  capacity,  he  might  fall  into  heresy.  In  this  case,  theolo^ans  are  of 
opinion  that  he  would  forfeit  his  dignity ;  some  maintaining  that  he  ought  to 
be  deposed,  others  that  his  deposition  is  the  consequence  of  his  haying  fallen 
from  the  faith.  Whichever  of  these  opinions  be  admitted,  in  this  case  resist- 
ance would  become  allowable,  for  this  reason,  that  the  Pope  would  hare 
shamefully  departed  from  the  object  of  his  institution,  would  have  trampled  on 
the  basis  of  the  laws  of  the  Church,  which  is  her  dogmas,  and  would  eonse- 

3uently  have  nullified  the  promises  and  oaths  of  obedience  made  to  him.  8pe- 
alieri,  in  adducing  this  argument,  observes,  that  kings  are  certainly  not  of 
higher  rank  than  Popes, — that  power  has  been  granted  to  both  in  cetiificatxanm 
wm  in  desiruciumem  f  adding,  that  if  Sovereign  Pontiffs  authorize  this  doctrine 
with  rektion  to  themselves,  temporal  soyereigns  cannot  object  to  its  application 
to  them. 

It  is  strange  that  the  monarchical  zeal  of  Protestants  and  incredulous  philo- 
sophers imputes  to  the  Catholic  religion  as  a  crime,  that  she  has  allowed  it  to 
be  maintained  within  her  bosom,  that,  in  certain  cases,  the  subject  may  be 
released  from  his  oath  of  allegiance ;  whilst  other  philosophers  of  the  same 
school  reproach  it  with  having  sanctioned  despotism  by  its  dHntdbie  doctrine 
0/ non-reitvitaneey  as  Dr.  Beatty  expresses  it.  The  direcif  indirect,  and  decla- 
ratory powers  0/  the  Popes  have  served  as  an  admirable  bugbear  to  intimidate 
kings ;  the  dangerous  principles  of  theological  works  formed  an  excellent  pre- 
text for  raising  the  cry  of  alarm,  for  representing  Catholicity  as  a  nest  of 
seditious  maxims.  The  hour  of  revolutions  was  struck, — circumstances  were 
changed, — fresh  necessities  arose,  and  men  adapted  their  language  to  the 
times.  The  Catholics,  a  short  time  before  seditious  and  regicidal,  were  then 
declared  abettors  of  despotism,  fulsome  adulators  of  civil  power.  Recently, 
the  Jesuits,  leagued  with  the  infernal  policy  of  Rome,  were  everywhere  under- 
mining thrones,  to  establish  on  their  ruins  the  universal  monarchy  of  the  Pope; 
but  the  secret  of  this  horrid  plot  was  discovered,  and  fortunately  so,  for  the 
world  was  otherwise  about  to  experience  a  frightful  catastrophe.  But  now  that 
the  Jesuits  are  expelled,  and  are  expiating  their  crimes  in  exile,  the  French 
Revolution,  the  prelude  to  so  many  others,  breaks  out,  and  the  aspect  of  affairs 
changes  immediately.  Protestants  and  unbelievers,  the  supporters  of  ancient 
discipline,  the  zealous  adversaries  of  the  abuses  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  fully  com- 
prehending the  new  situation  of  i^airs,  hasten  to  conform  to  it.  From  that 
moment,  the  Jesuits,  the  Catholics,  the  Pope,  are  no  longer  seditious  or  tyran- 
nicides, but  Machiavelian  supporters  of  tyranny,  enemies  of  the  Uberty  of  the 
people ;  and  just  as  a  league  had  been  supposed  to  exist  between  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Pope  for  the  foundation  of  a  universal  theoeracy,  there  is  now  discov- 
ered, thanks  to  the  investigations  of  these  eminent  philosophers  and  strict, 
incorruptible  Christians,  au  infamous  pact  between  the  Pope  and  kings  to  oppress, 
enslave,  and  degrade  the  unfortunate  human  race. 

The  answer  to  this  enigfna  may  be  thus  briefly  expressed.  So  long  as  kings 
maintain  their  power  and  the  peaceable  possession  of  their  thrones,  so  long  as 
Plrovidence  restrains  the  tempest,  and  the  monarch,  raising  his  proud  head 
towards  heaven,  commands  the  people  with  a  lofty  air,  the  Catholic  Choreh 
does  not  flatter  him.  <'  Thou  art  dust,"  she  says  to  him,  '<  and  into  dust  thM 
•halt  return ;  power  was  given  thee  not  unto  destruction,  but  unto  edification j 
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thj  fiienltiefl  are  great,  but  not  boundless.  Ood  is  thy  judge,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  lowest  of  thy  subjects/'  The  Church  is  then  accused  of  insolence;  and 
if  any  theolosian  should  yenture  to  investigate  the  origin  of  civil  power,  to 
point  out,  with  generous  freedom,  the  duties  to  which  this  power  is  subject;  to 
write,  in  a  word,  with  prudence  upon  public  right,  but  without  servility,  the 
Catholics  are  then  declared  seditious.  But  the  tempest  bursts,  thrones  are 
ovortumed,  revolution  prevails,  spills  the  blood  of  the  people  in  torrents,  cuts 
off  royal  heads,  and  all  in  the  name  of  liberty.  The  Church  says :  <'  This  is 
no  liberty,  but  a  succession  of  crimes ;  the  fraternity  and  equality  which  I  have 
taught,  were  never  your  orgies  and  guillotines."  The  Church  then  becomes  a 
vile  flatterer;  her  words,  her  actions,  have  indubitably  revealed  that  the 
Sovereign  Pontifif  is  the  surest  anchor  of  despotism ;  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  Court  of  Bome  has  been  polluted  by  an  infamous  pact.  (33) 


CHAPTER  LVn. 

POLITICAL  SOCIETY  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  OENTURT. 

We  have  already  seen  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  religion 
with  respect  to  society ;  that  is  to  say,  that  not  caring  whether  such  or  such 
political  forms  were  established  in  a  country,  she  has  ever  addressed  herself  to 
man,  seeking  to  enlighten  his  understanding  and  to  purify  his  heart,  fully  con- 
fident that  when  these  objects  were  attained,  society  would  naturally  pursue  a 
safe  course.  This  is  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  reproach  imputed  to  her  of 
being  an  enemy  to  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

Protestantism  has  certainly  never  revealed  to  the  world  a  single  dogma 
which  exalts  the  dignity  of  man,  nor  created  fresh  motives  of  consideration 
ftnd  respect,  or  closer  bonds  of  fraternity.  The  Eeformation  cannot,  therefore, 
boast  of  having  given  the  least  impetus  to  the  progress  of  modem  nations ;  it 
cannot,  consequently,  lay  the  least  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  people  in  this 
respect.  But  as  it  frequently  happens  that  people  lay  aside  main  points  and 
Bet  a  great  value  on  appearances ;  and  as  Protestantism  has  been  supposed  to 
accord  much  better  than  Catholicity  with  those  institutions  in  which  it  is  usual 
to  find  guarantees  for.  a  high  degree  of  liberty ;  we  must  draw  a  parallel. 
Besides,  we  cannot  omit  it  without  betraying  an  ignorance  of  the  genius  of 
this  age,  and  authorizing  the  suspicion  that  Catholicity  cannot  derive  any 
advantage  from  such  a  comparison.  In  the  first  place,  I  vrill  observe,  that 
those  who  look  upon  Protestantism  as  inseparable  from  public  liberty  do  not 
in  this  respect  agree  with  M.  Guizot,  who  cannot  certainly  be  accused  of  any 
want  of  sympathy  for  the  Reformation.  ''  In  Germany,"  says  this  celebrated 
publicist,  '^  far  from  demanding  political  liberty,  it  has  accepted,  I  should  not 
hke  to  say  political  servitude,  but  the  absence  of  liberty"  (JliU,  Gen.  de  la 
OiviL  en  Eur.  109.  12.) 

I  quote  M.  Ouizot,  because  in  Spain  we  arc  so  accustomed  to  translations, 
because  we  Spaniards  have  been  led  to  suppose,  that  the  best  thing  for  us  is  to 
believe  foreigners  on  their  barq  word ;  because  amongst  us,  in  questions  of 
importance,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  authorities ;  and  hence, 
a  writer  who  appears  to  slight  such  authorities,  exposes  himself  to  the  risk  of 
being  treated  as  an  ignoramus,  as  one  behind  the  age.  Besides,  with  a  certain 
class  of  writers,  the  authority  of  M.  Guizot  is  decisive.  In  fact,  a  multitude 
of  publications  have  appeared  amongst  us  bearing  the  title  of  *'  Philosophy  of 
History,''  whose  authors,  it  is  quite  clear,  have  used  the  works  of  that  French 
writer  as  their  text-books.  Is  this  assertion,  that  Protestantism  is  the  natural 
bulwark  of  liberty,  true  or  false,  aocurate  or  inaccurate  ?    What  do  history  and 
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piiilosophy  teach  us  on  this  point  ?  Has  Protestantism  advanced  the  popular 
cause,  by  contributing  to  the  establishment  and  development  of  liberal  forms 
of  government?  -To  place  the  question  in  its  true  light,  and  discuss  it  tho- 
iOoghly,  we  must  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth 
century^  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth.  It  is  incontestable  that  indi- 
viduab  and  society  were  then  making  rapid  progress  towards  perfection.  We 
have  sufficient  evidence  of  this  fact  in  the  wonderful  march  of  intellect  at  this 
period,  in  the  numerous  measures  of  improvement  effected  at  that  epoch,  and 
in  the  better  organization  everywhere  introduced.  This  organization  is  doubt- 
less still  imperfect;  but  it  is  nevertheless  such  as  cannot  be  likened  to  that  of 
former  times.  If  we  carefully  examine  into  the  state  of  society  at  that  epoch, 
as  represented  either  in  the  writings  or  in  the  events  of  the  time,  we  shall 
observe  a  certain  restlessness,  anxiety,  and  fermentation,  which,  while  they 
indicated  the  existence  of  vast  wants  not  yet  satisfied,  were  evidence  also  of  a 
tolerably  distinct  knowledge  of  those  wants.  Far  from  discovering  in  the  men 
of  that  period  a  contempt  or  forgetfulness  of  their  rights  and  dignity,  or  any 
discouragement  and  pusillanimity  at  the  sight  of  obstacles,  we  find  them 
abounding  in  foresight  and  ingenuity,  swayed  by  lofty  and  sublime  thoughts, 
fired  with  noble  sentiments,  and  animated  with  intrepid  and  ardent  courage. 
The  progress  of  European  society  at  that  epoch  was  very  rapid ;  three  very 
remarkable  circumstances  contributed  to  render  it  so  :  1.  The  introduction  of 
the  whole  body  of  men  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  decline  of  feudality ;  2.  The  very  nature  of  dvi- 
lization,  in  which  every  thing  advances  together  and  abreast ;  3.  In  fine,  the 
existence  of  a  means  for  increasing  its  development  and  rapidity — ^this  meam 
was  the  art  of  printing.  To  make  use  of  a  physico-mathematical  expression, 
we  may  say,  that  the  amount  of  motion  must  have  been  very  considerable,  since 
it  was  the  product  of  the  mass  by  the  rapidity,  and  that  the  mass,  as  well  aa 
the  rapidity,  were  then  very  considerable. 

This  powerful  movement,  which  proceeds  from  good,  is  in  itself  good,  and 
is  productive  of  good,  is,  however,  accompanied  by  inconveniences  and  perils ; 
it  raises  flattering  hopes,  but  it  also  inspires  apprehensions  and  fears.  The 
people  of  Europe  are  an  ancient  people,  but  they  may  be  said  to  have  become 
young  again }  their  inclinations,  their  wants,  urge  them  to  great  enterprises ; 
and  they  enter  upon  them  with  the  ardor  of  an  impetuous  and  inexperienced 
young  man,  feeling  in  his  breast  a  great  heart,  and  in  his  head  the  lively  spark 
of  genius.  In  this  situation,  a  great  problem  presents  itself  for  solution,  vis., 
to  find  the  most  proper  means  for  directing  society  without  impeding  its  pro- 
gress ;  and  for  conducting  it  by  a  way  free  from  precipices  to  the  objects  of  its 
aim,  inteUigence,  morality ,  felicity.  A  slight  glance  at  this  problem  startles  us 
at  its  immense  extent ;  so  numerous  are  the  objects  it  embraces,  the  relations 
it  bears,  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  with  which  it  is  beset.  Considering  this 
question  attentively,  and  comparing  it  with  man's  weakness,  the  mind  is  ready 
to  lose  courage  and  despond.  The  problem,  however,  exists,  not  as  a  scientific 
speculation,  out  as  a  real  and  urgent  necessity.  In  such  a  case,  society  is  like 
individuals ;  it  attempts,  essays,  and  makes  efforts  to  get  clear  of  the  difficolty 
as  well  as  possible. 

Man's  civil  state  improves  daily ;  but  to  maintain  this  improvement,  and  to 
perfect  it,  requires  a  means :  and  this  is  tha  problem  of  political  forms.  What 
ought  these  forms  to  be  ?  And,  above  all,  what  elements  can  we  make  use 
off  What  is  the  respective  force  of  these  elements  ?  What  are  their  tenden- 
cies, their  relations,  their  affinities  ?  How  shall  they  be  combined  ?  Monarchjft 
Ariaiocrac^y  Democracy — these  three  powers  present  themselves  at  the  same 
time  to  dispute  for  the  direction  and  government  of  society.  They  are  certaioly 
not  equal,  either  in  force,  means  of  action,  or  in  practical  intelligence;  baft 
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they  all  eommand  our  respect,  they  haye  all  pretensions  to  a  preponderance 
more  or  less  deoisiye,  and  none  of  them  are  without  the  probability  of  obtaining 
it.  This  simultaneous  conourrrence  of  pretensions,  this  rivalship  of  three 
powers  so  different  in  their  nature  and  aim,  forms  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  this  epoch.  It  is,  as  it  were,  in  a  great  measure  the  key  to  the  principal 
events;  and,  in  spite  of  the  various  aspects  presented  by  this  feature,  it  may 
be  signalized  as  a  general  fact  among  all  the  civilized  portion  of  the  nations 
of  Europe. 

Before  proceeding  farther  in  our  examination  of  this  subject,  the  mere  indi- 
cation of  such  a  fact  suggests  the  reflection,  that  it  must  be  very  incorrect  to 
say  that  Catholicity  has  tendencies  opposed  to  the  true  liberty  of  the  people ; 
for  we  see  that  European  civilization,  which,  during  so  many  ages,  was  under 
the  influence  and  guardianship  of  this  religion,  did  not  then  present  one  single 
principle  of  government  exclusively  predominating.  Survey  the  whole  of 
Europe  at  this  period,  and  you  will  not  find  one  country  in  which  the  same 
fact  did  not  exist.  In  Spain,  France,  England,  Germany,  under  the  names 
of  Cortes,  States-General,  Parliaments,  or  Diets ;  the  same  thing  everywhere, 
with  the  simple  modifications  which  necessarily  result  from  circumstances 
adapted  to  each  people.  What  is  very  remarkable  in  ^lis  case  is,  that  if  there 
be  a  single  exception,  it  is  in  favor  of  liberty ;  and,  strange  to  say,  it  exists 
precisely  in  Italy,  where  the  influence  of  the  Popes  is  immediately  felt.  The 
names  of  the  Republics  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  Sienna,  Florence,  Venice,  are  familiar  to 
all.  It  is  well  known  that  Italy  is  the  country  in  which  popular  forms  at  that 
period  gained  most  ground,  and  in  which  they  were  put  in  practice,  whilst  in 
other  countries  they  had  already  abandoned  the  field.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  Italian  Republics  were  a  model  worthy  of  being  imitated  by  the 
other  nations  of  Europe.  I  am  well  aware  that  these  forms  of  government 
were  attended  with  grave  inconveniences ;  but  since  so  much  is  said  of  ^irit 
and  tendencies,  since  the  Catholic  Church  is  reproached  with  her  affinity  to 
despotism,  and  the  Popes  with  a  fxute  for  oppression,  it  is  well  to  adduce  those 
facts  which  may  serve  to  throw  some  doubt  upon  certain  authoritative  asser- 
tions, adduced  as  so  many  philosophico-historical  dogmas.  If  Italy  preserved 
her  independence  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Emperors  of  Germany  to  wrest 
it  from  her,  she  owed  it  in  a  great  part  to  the  firmness  and  energy  of  the  Popes. 

In  order  to  comprehend  fully  the  relations  which  Catholicity  bears  to  political 
institutions,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  degree  of  afiinity  it  bears  to  such  and 
such  forms,  and  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  influence  of  Protestantism  in  this 
respect  over  European  civilization,  we  must  examine  carefully  and  in  detail 
each  of  the  elements  claiming  preponderance.  When  we  examine  them  after- 
wards in  their  relations  with  each  other,  we  will  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible, 
where  the  truth  lies  in  this  shapeless  mass.  Every  one  of  these  three  may  be 
considered  in  two  ways :  1.  According  to  the  ideas  formed  of  them  at  the  period 
we  are  speaking  of ;  2.  According  to  the  interests  these  elements  represent,  and 
the  part  they  play  in  society.  We  must  lay  particular  stress  upon  this  dis- 
tinction, without  which  we  should  expose  ourselves  to  the  commission  of  serious 
errors.  In  fact,  the  ideas  which  were  entertained  upon  such  or  such  principles 
of  government  did  not  coincide  with  the  interest  represented  by  this  same 
element,  and  with  the  part  it  acted  in  society ;  and  although  it  is  clear  that 
these  two  things  must  have  had  very  close  relations  with  each  other,  and  could 
not  be  disengaged  from  a  real  and  reciprocal  influence,  yet  it  is  most  certain 
that  they  differ  considerably,  and  that  this  difference,  the  source  of  very  various 
considerations,  shows  the  subject  in  points  of  view  quite  dissimilar, 
44 
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CHAPTER    LVin, 

MONARCHY  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  GENTURT. 

The  idea  of  monarchy  has  ever  existed  in  the  bosom  of  Europtian  society, 
even  at  the  time  when  the  least  use  was  made  of  it ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  at  the  time  when  its  energy  was  taken  away,  and  it  was  destroyed  in 
practice,  it  still  retained  its  force  in  theory.  We  cannot  say  that  oar  ancestors 
had  any  very  fixed  notions  upon  the  nature  of  the  object  represented  by  this 
idea ;  nor  can  we  wonder  at  it,  since  the  continual  variations  and  modifications 
which  they  witnessed  must  have  prevented  them  from  forming  any  very  correct 
knowledge  of  it.  Nevertheless,  if  we  peruse  the  codes  in  places  where  monarchy 
is  treated  of,  and  if  we  consult  the  writings  which  have  been  preserved  upon 
this  matter,  we  shall  find  that  their  ideas  on  this  point  were  more  fixed  than 
might  have  been  imagined.  By  studying  the  manner  of  thinking  of  this  period, 
we  find  that  men  in  general  were  almost  destitute  of  analytical  knowledge, 
being  more  erudite  than  philosophical ;  so  much  so,  that  they  scarcely  ventured 
to  express  an  idea  without  supporting  it  by  a  multitude  of  authorities.  This 
taste  for  erudition,  which  is  visible  at  the  first  glance  into  their  writings — a 
mere  tissue  of  quotations — ^and  which  must  have  been  very  natural,  since  it 
was  so  general  and  lasting,  had  very  advantageous  results ;  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  uniting  of  ancient  with  modern  society,  by  the  preservation  of 
a  great  number  of  records  and  memorials,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  this  public 
taste,  must  have  been  destroyed,  and  by  exhuming  from  the  dust  the  remains 
of  antiquity  about  to  perish.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  produced  many  evils  ^ 
amongst  others,  a  sort  of  stifling  of  thought,  which  could  no  longer  indulge  in 
its  own  inspirations,  although  they  may  have  been  more  happy  than  the  ancient 
ones  on  some  points. 

However  it  may  be,  such  is  the  fact :  on  examining  it  in  relation  to  the 
matter  under  discussion,  we  find  that  monarchy  was  represented  at  that  time 
as  one  single  picture,  in  which  there  appeared  at  the  same  time  the  kings  of 
the  Jews  and  the  Roman  emperors,  whose  features  had  been  corrected  by  the 
hand  of  Christianity.  That  is  to  say,  the  principles  of  monarchy  were  com- 
posed of  the  teachings  of  Scripture  and  the  Roman  codes.  Seek  every  where 
the  idea  of  emperor,  king,  or  prince,  you  will  always  find  the  same  thing, 
whether  you  look  for  the  origin  of  power,  its  extent,  its  exercise,  or  its  object. 
But  what  ideas  were  entertained  of  monarchy  ?  What  was  the  acceptation  of 
this  word  f  Taken  in  a  general  sense,  abstractedly  from  the  various  modifica- 
tions which  a  variety  of  circumstances  gave  to  its  signification,  it  meant,  the 
tupreme  command  overtodfity^  vested  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  tolio  was  to  exercise 
it  according  to  reason  and  justice.  This  was  the  leading  idea,  the  only  one 
fixed,  as  a  sort  of  pole,  round  which  all  other  questions  revolved.  Did  the 
monarch  possess  in  himself  the  faculty  of  making  laws  without  consulting 
general  assemblies,  which,  under  different  names,  represented  the  different 
classes  of  the  kingdom  ?  From  the  moment  that  we  propose  this  question  we 
come  upon  new  ground.  We  have  descended  from  theory  to  practice ;  we  have 
brought  our  ideas  into  contact  with  the  object  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied. 
From  that  moment,  we  muit  allow,  every  thing  vacillates  and  becomes  obscure; 
a  thousand  incoherent,  strange,  and  contradictory  &ots  pass  before  our  eyes ; 
the  parchments  upon  which  are  inscribed  the  rights,  liberties,  and  laws  of  the 
people  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  interpretations,  which  multiply  doubts  and 
increase  difficulties.  We  see,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  relations  of  the 
monarch  with  the  subject,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  mode  in  which 
government  should  be  exercised^  was  not  very  well  defined.     The  confusion 
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from  which  society  was  emerging  was  still  felt,  and  w^s  inevitable  in  an  aggre- 
gation of  heterogeneous  bodies,  in  a  combination  of  rival  and  hostile  elements; 
that  is,  we  discover  an  embryo,  and  consequently  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  find 
regular  and  well-defined  forms. 

Did  this  idea  of  monarchy  contain  any  thing  of  despotism,  any  thing  that 
subjected  one  man  fx)  the  dominion  of  another  by  setting  aside  the  eternal  laws 
of  reason  and  justice  ?  No ;  from  the  moment  that  we  touch  upon  this  point 
we  discover  a  new  horizon,  clear  and  transparent,  upon  which  objects  present 
themselves  distinctly,  without  a  shade  of  dimness  or  obscurity.  The  answer 
of  all  writers  is  decisive :  Rule  ought  to  be  conformable  to  reason  and  justice; 
if  it  is  not,  it  is  mere  tyranny.  So  that  the  principle  maintained  by  M.  Guizot, 
in  his  Ihscoun  «tir  la  Dernocrati'e  modtrney  and  in  his  Bistory  of  Ciuilitation  in 
Europe^  viz.  that  the  will  alone  does  not  constitute  a  right )  that  laws,  to  be 
laws,  should  accord  with  those  of  eternal  reason,  the  only  source  of  all  legiti- 
mate power ; — that  this  principle,  I  say,  which  we  might  imagine  to  be  newly 
applied  to  society,  is  as  ancient  as  the  world.  Acknowledged  by  ancient 
philosophers,  developed,  inculcated,  and  applied  by  Christianity,  we  find  it  in 
every  page  of  jurists  and  theologians. 

But  we  know  what  this  principle  was  worth  in  the  monarchies  of  antiquitji 
and  also  in  our  own  days  in  countries  where  Christianity  has  not  yet  been 
established.  Who,  in  such  countries,  presumes  continually  to  remind  kings 
of  their  obligation  to  be  just  ?  Observe,  on  the  contrary,  what  is  the  case 
among  Christians:  the  words  'reason'  and  < justice'  are  constantly  in  the 
mouth  of  the  subject,  because  he  knows  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  treat  him 
unreasonably  or  unjustly ;  and  this  he  knows,  because  Christianity  has  impressed 
him  with  a  profound  idea  of  his  own  dignity,  because  it  has  accustomed  him  to 
look  upon  reason  and  justice,  not  as  vain  words,  but  as  eternal  characters 
engraven  on  the  heart  of  man  by  the  hand  of  God,  perpetually  reminding  man 
that,  although  he  is  a  frail  creature,  subject  to  error  and  to  weakness,  he  is, 
nevertheless,  stamped  with  the  image  of  eternal  truth  and  of  immutable  justice. 
If  any  one  should  question  the  truth  of  what  I  have  advanced,  it  will  suffice, 
to  convince  him,  to  remind  him  of  the  numerous  texts  previously  cited  in  this 
work,  and  in  which  the  most  eminent  Catholic  writers  bear  testimony  to  their 
manner  of  thinking  on  the  origin  and  faculties  of  civil  powerl 

So  much  for  ideas ;  as  for  facts,  they  vary  according  to  times  and  countries. 
.During  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  and  so  long  as  the  feudal  system 
prevailed,  monarchy  remained  much  beneath  its  typical  idea ;  but  during  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  matters  assumed  a  different  aspect.  In  Germany, 
France,  England,  and  Spain,  powerful  monarchs  were  reigning,  who  filled  the 
world  with  the  fame  of  their  names ;  in  their  presence  aristocracy  and  democracy 
bowed  with  humility ;  or  if  by  chance  they  ventured  to  raise  their  heads,  it 
was  only  to  suffer  still  greater  degradation.  The  throne,  it  is  true,  had  not  yet 
attained  that  ascendency  of  power  and  importance  which  it  acquired  in  the 
following  century^  but  its  destiny  was  irrevocably  fixed — power  and  glory 
awaited  it.  Aristocracy  and  democracy  might  have  labored  to  take  part  in 
future  events ;  but  it  would  have  been  labor  in  vain  for  them  to  attempt  to 
appropriate  them.  A  fixed  and  powerful  centre  was  essential  to  European 
society,  and  monarchy  completely  satisfied  this  imperative  necessity.  The 
people  understood  and  felt  it )  hence  we  find  them  eagerly  grasping  at  this 
saving  principle,  and  placing  themselves  under  the  safeguard  of  the  throne. 

The  question  is  not,  therefore,  whether  or  not  the  throne  ought  to  exist,  or 
whether  it  ought  to  preponderate  over  aristocracy  and  democracy :  these  two 
questions  have  been  already  resolved.  At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
eentury,  its  existence  and  preponderance  were  already  necessary.  The  question 
tu  be  resolved  is,  whether  the  throne  ought  so  decisively  to  have  prevailed^ 
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that  the  two  elements,  aristocracy  and  democracy,  should  be  erased  from  the 
political  world ;  whether  the  combination  which  had  hitherto  existed  was  still 
to  exist :  or,  whether  these  two  elements  should  disappear ;  whether  monarchical 
power  should  be  absolute.  The  Church  resisted  royal  power  when  it  attempted 
to  lay  hands  upon  sacred  things ;  but  her  zeal  neyer  carried  her  so  far  as  to 
depreciate,  in  the  eys  of  the  people,  an  authority  which  was  so  essential  to  than. 
On  the  contrary,  besides  continually  giving  to  the  power  of  kings  a  more 
solid  basis,  by  her  doctrines  favorable  to  all  legitimate  authority,  she  en- 
deavored to  give  them  a  still  more  sacred  character  by  the  august  ceremonies 
displayed  at  their  coronations.  The  Church  has  been  sometimes  accused  of 
anarchical  tendencies,  for  having  energetically  struggled  agsdnst  the  pretensions 
of  sovereigns ;  by  some,  on  the  contrary,  she  has  been  reproached  with  fa- 
voring despotism,  because  she  preached  up  to  the  people  the  duty  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  lawful  authorities.  If  I  mistake  not,  these  accusations,  so  opposite 
to  each  other,  prove  that  the  Church  has  neither  been  adulatory  nor  anarchical; 
she  has  maintained  the  balance  even,  by  telling  the  truth  both  to  kings  and 
their  subjects. 

Let  the  spirit  of  sectarianism  seek,  on  all  sides,  historical  facts,  to  prove 
that  the  Popes  have  attempted  to  destroy  civil  monarchy  by  confiscating  it  to 
their  own  profit.  But  let  us  bear  in  mind  what  the  Protestant  MuUer  says, 
that  the  Father  of  the  faithful  was,  during  the  barbarous  ages,  a  tutor  sent  by 
God  to  the  European  nations ;  tand  let  us  not  be  astonished  to  find  that  dif- 
ferences have  sometimes  occurred  between  him  and  his  pupils.  To  discover 
the  intention  which  dictated  these  reproaches  against  the  Court  of  Rome, 
relative  to  monarchy,  we  need  only  reflect  upon  the  followiDg  question.  All 
vrriters  consider  as  a  great  benefit  the  creation  of  a  strong  central  authority, 
and  yet  circumscribed  within  just  limits  that  it  may  not  abuse  its  power; 
they  laud  to  the  skies  every  thing  tending,  directly  or  indirectly,  among  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  to  establish  such  an  authority.  Why,  then,  when 
speaking  of  the  conduct  of  Popes,  do  they  attribute  to  a  pretended  taste  for 
despotism  the  support  which  they  give  to  royal  authority,  whilst  they  qualify 
with  anarchical  usurpation  their  efforts  to  restrain,  upon  certain  points,  the 
faculties  of  sovereigns  7    The  answer  is  not  difficult.  (84) 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

THE  ARI8T0CBACT  OF  THE    SIXTEENTH  CENTURT. 

The  aristocracy,  as  including  the  privileged  portion  of  society,  comprehended 
two  classes  very  distinct  in  their  origin  and  nature,  the  nobility  and  the  clergy. 
Both  abounded  in  power  and  riches  ;  both  were  placed  far  above  the  people, 
and  were  important  wheels  in  the  political  machine.  There  was,  however,  this 
remarkable  difference  between  them,  that  the  principal  basis  of  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  the  Clergy  was  religious  ideas — ideas  which  circulated  throughout 
society,  which  animated  it,  gave  it  life,  and  consequently  insured  for  a  loua 
time  the  preponderance  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  -,  whilst  the  grandeur  and 
influence  of  the  nobles  rested  solely  upon  a  fact  necessarily  trani»ient,  viz.  the 
social  organization  of  the  epoch — an  organization  which  was  becoming  rapidly 
modified)  since  the  people  were  then  struggling  to  liberate  themselves  from  the 
bonds  of  feudalism.  I  do  not  mean,  that  the  nobles  did  not  posses.^  legitimate 
rights  to  the  power  and  influence  which  they  exercised ;  but  merely  that  the 
principal  portion  of  these  rights,  even  supposing  them  founded  upon  the  most 
just  laws  and  titles,  was  not  necessarily  connected  with  any  of  the  great  con- 
fiervative  principles  of  society — those  principles  which  invest  with  an  immeusa 
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fixroe  and  ascendenoj  the  person  or  elass  which  in  any  way  represents  them. 
But  we  touch  here  upon  a  subject  little  investigated,  and  upon  the  explanation 
of  which  depends  the  comprehension  of  great  social  facts.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
to  develope  it  fully,  and  to  examine  it  attentively. 

Of  what  was  monarchy  the  representative  ?  Of  a  principle  eminently  con- 
servative of  society — a  principle  which  has  withstood  all  the  attacks  of  theories 
and  revolutions,  and  to  which  have  been  attached,  as  the  only  anchor  of  safety, 
those  very  nations  in  the  bosom  of  which  democratical  ideas  were  diffused,  and 
in  which  liberal  institutions  originated.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  why 
monarchy,  even  in  its  most  calamitous  tiifies,  triumphed  over  its  disasters. 
Feudal  pride,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  times,  with  the  agitation  of  rising 
democracy,  united  to  oppress  it ;  scarcely  was  its  power  distinguishable  amid 
the  troubled  waves  of  society,  like  the  broken  mast  of  a  shipwrecked  vessel. 
But,  even  at  this  time,  we  find  the  ideas  of  force  and  power  bound  to  those  of 
monarchy.  Regal  dignity  was  trampled  under  foot  and  outraged  in  various 
ways,  but  still  held  sacred  and  recognised  as  inviolable.  Theory  was  not  in 
accordance  with  practice ;  the  idea  was  more  forcible  than  the  fact  which  it 
expressed :  but  we  need  not  be  astonished  at  this  phenomenon,  since  such  is 
always  the  character  of  ideas  producing  great  changes.  They  are,  at  first, 
merely  visible  in  society ;  they  spread,  take  root,  and  penetrate  into  all  insti- 
tutions ;  time  continues  to  prepare  the  way ;  and  if  the  idea  is  just  and  moral, 
jf  it  point  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  want,  the  moment  at  length  comes  in  which 
facts  give  way,  the  idea  triumphs,  and  bends  and  humbles  all  before  it.  This 
was  the  case,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  regard  to  monarchy ;  under  one 
form  or  another,  with  greater  or  less  modifications,  it  was  actually  essential  to 
the  people,  as  it  is  still ;  and  for  this  reason  it  naturally  prevailed  over  all  its 
adversaries,  and  survived  all  accidents. 

With  respect  to  the  clergy,  we  need  not  attempt  to  show  that  they  were  the 
representatives  of  the  religious  principle — ^a  real  social  necessity  for  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  when  taken  in  its  general  sense ;  and  a  real  social  neces- 
sity for  the  nations  of  Europe,  when  taken  in  its  Christian  sense. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  nobility  could  not  be  compared  either  to 
monarchy  or  to  the  clerey,  since  they  were  destitute  of  the  high  principles 
represented  by  each  of  these  bodies.  Extensive  privileges,  and  the  ancient 
possession  of  great  estates,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
time ;  glorious  traditions  of  military  feats,  pompous  names,  titles,  and  escutch- 
eons of  illustrious  ancestors;  such  were  the  insignia  of  the  lay  aristocracy.  But 
nothing  of  all  this  had  any  direct  and  essential  relation  with  the  great  wants 
of  society.  The  nobility  depended  upon  a  particular  organization,  necessarily 
transient ;  they  were  too  nearly  allied  to  a  law  purely  positive  and  human,  to 
be  able  to  reckon  upon  a  long  duration,  or  to  flatter  themselves  with  success  in 
all  their  pretensions  and  exigencies.  It  will  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  the 
existence  of  an  intermediate  class  between  the  monarch  and  the  people  is  an 
essential  necessity,  acknowledged  by  all  publicists,  and  founded  upon  the  very 
nature  of  things.  In  fact,  we  have  seen  that  in  nations  from  which  the  ancient 
aristocracy  has  disappeared,  a  new  one  has  been  formed,  either  by  the  course 
of  events  or  by  the  action  of  governments.  But  this  objection  is  not  appli- 
cable to  the  question  in  the  point  of  view  under  which  I  consider  it.  I  do  not 
deny  the  necessity  of  an  intermediate  class ;  I  merely  affirm  that  the  ancient 
nobility,  such  as  it  was,  did  not  contain  elements  to  ensure  its  duration,  since 
it  was  liable  to  be  replaced  by  another,  as  it  has  been  in  effect.  The  classes 
of  the  laity  acquire  their  political  and  social  importance  from  a  superiority  of 
intellect  and  force ;  this  superiority  no  longer  existing  in  the  nobility,  its  fall 
was  inevitable.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  throne  and  the 
people  daily  acquired  a  greater  ascendency ;  the  former  became  the  centre  of 
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•U  soeial  forcee,  and  the  people  were  oonstantlj  enriching  themseWeB  hj 
industry  and  oommcree.  With  regard  to  learning,  the  disooverj  of  printing, 
as  it  hecame  general,  prevented  it  from  being  henceforth  the  exclusive  patri* 
monj  of  any  particular  class. 

It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  nobility  perceived,  at  this  epoch,  their 
ancient  power  escaping,  and  possessed  no  other  means  of  preserving  a  part  of 
it  than  to  struggle  to  preserve  the.  titles  which  it  had  given  them.  Unfor- 
tunately for  them,  their  wealth  was  daily  decreasing,  not  only  from  the  dilapi- 
dations occasioned  by  luxury,  but  also  from  the  extraordinary  increase  of 
non-territorial  riches ;  the  profound  changes  wrought  in  the  value  of  every 
thing  by  means  of  the  re-organization  of  society  and  the  discovery  of  America 
caused  immovable  property  to  lose  much  of  its  importance.  If  the  force  of 
landed  property  was  gradually  diminishing,  the  rights  of  jurisdiction  were 
marching  still  more  rapidly  towards  their  ruin.  On  one  hand,  these  rights 
were  opposed  by  the  power  of  kings ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  municipalities  and 
other  centres  of  action  possessed  by  the  popular  element ;  so  that,  in  spite  of 
the  most  profound  respect  for  acquired  rights,  and  merely  by  allowing  things 
to  take  their  ordinary  course,  the  ancient  nobility  was  inevitably  sunk  to  that 
point  of  depression  in  which  it  now  exists.  This  could  not  happen  to  the 
clergy.  Despoiled  of  their  wealth,  entirely  or  partially  deprived  of  their  pri- 
vileges, there  still  remained  for  them  the  ministry  of  religion.  No  one  could 
exercise  this  ministry  without  them ;  which  was  sufficient  to  insure  them  great 
influence  in  spite  of  all  commotions  and  changes. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

ON   DEMOCRAGT. 


Such  was  the  situation  of  Europe  during  the  centuries  preceding  the  six- 
teenth, that  it  appears  difficult  to  find  for  democracy  a  well-defined  place  in 
political  theories.  Stifled  by  the  established  powers,  deprived  as  yet  of  the 
resources  which,  in  time,  gave  it  the  ascendency,  it  was  natural  it  should  be 
almost  unobserved  by  politicians.  It  was  in  reality  very  feeble;  and  it  was 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  owing  to  the  influence  of  reality  over  ideas, 
theorists  should  regard  the  people  merely  as  an  abject  portion  of  society, 
unworthy  of  honors  or  happiness,  and  fit  only  to  labor  and  to  serve.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  ideas  from  that  time  took  a  new  direction;  it 
may  even  be  affirmed  that  they  were  infinitely  more  elevated  and  more  gener- 
ous than  fiicts.  This  is  one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  intellectual 
development  that  Christianity  had  operated  amongst  men — one  of  the  most 
unexceptionable  testimonies  in  favor  of  that  profound  sentiment  of  reason  and 
justice  which  it  had  deposited  in  the  heart  of  society.  Now  these  elements 
were  not  to  be  stifled  by  events  the  most  unfavorable,  nor  by  the  rudest  shocks; 
for  they  were  supported  upon  the  very  dogmas  of  religion,  which  still  remain 
firm,  in  spite  of  all  commotion,  as  an  immovable  axis  remains  fixed  in  the  midst 
of  broken  machinery. 

In  perusing  the  writings  of  this  epoch,  we  find  established,  as  an  indubitable 
fact,  tne  right  of  the  people  to  the  administration  of  justice ;  they  were  not  to 
be  irritated  by  any  vexatious  regulations ;  the  public  imposts  were  to  be  equally 
divided ;  no  one  was  to  be  forced  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  reason  or  the 
well-being  of  society :  that  is  to  say,  these  writers  acknowledged  and  established 
all  those  principles  upon  which  were  to  be  based  the  laws  and  customs  destined 
one  day  to  produce  civil  liberty.  This  is  so  true,  that,  in  proportion  as  cir- 
oamstaiioeB  permitted^  these  principles  were  rapidly  and  extensively  developed; 
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Tast  and  numerous  applications  were  immediately  made  of  them ;  and  civil 
libt;rty  took  such  deep  root  among  the  people  of  modem  Europe,  that  it  has 
never  been  erased  from  their  bosoms ;  and  we  see  it  preserved  in  forms  of  abso* 
lute  government  as  well  as  in  the  mixed  forms. 

To  complete  nij  demonstration,  that  the  ideas  in  favor  of  the  people  pro* 
ceeded  from  Christianity,  I  will  adduce  a  reason  which  appears  to  me  decisive. 
The  philosophy  adopted  by  the  schools  of  that  period  was  that  of  Aristotle. 
Aristotle's  authority  was  of  great  weight ;  he  was  called  by  an  autonomasiai 
the  fkUo9opher$  a  good  commentary  of  his  works  was  considered  the  highest 
point  to  be  attained  in  these  mattets.  And  yet,  so  far  as  the  relations  of 
society  were  concerned,  the  doctrines  of  the  Stagyrite  were  not  adopted; 
Christian  writers  took  a  higher  and  more  generous  view  of  mankind.  Aris- 
totle's degrading  doctrines  upon  man  born  to  servitude,  destined  to  this  end 
even  by  nature,  anterior  to  all  legislation ;  his  horrible  doctriues  upon  infanti* 
cide ;  his  theories,  which  at  one  blow  deprived  all  those  who  professed  the 
mechanical  arts  of  the  title  of  citizen ;  in  a  word,  those  monstrous  systems, 
which  the  ancient  philosophers  unconsciously  learned  from  the  society  which 
surrounded  them,  were  utterly  rejected  by  Christian  philosophers.  The  man 
who  had  just  perused  Aristotle's  work  on  Politics  took  up  his  Bible,  or  the 
works  of  the  Fathers :  the  authority  of  Aristotle  was  great,  but  that  of  the 
Church  was  still  greater;  the  works  of  the  pagan  philosopher  must  be  inter- 
preted piously,  or  abandoned;  in  either  case  the  rights  of  humanity  were  saved, 
and  this  was  an  effect  of  the  preponderating  force  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  system  of  castes  most  forcibly  contributes  to  arrest  the  development  of 
the  popular  element,  by  condemning  the  majority  of  the  people  of  a  country 
to  a  state  of  perpetual  abjection  and  slavery.  In  this  system,  honors,  riches, 
and  command  are  confined  and  transferred  from  father  to  son ;  a  barrier  sepa- 
rates men  from  each  other,  and  ends  in  causing  the  most  powerful  to  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  a  superior  class  of  beings.  The  Church  has  ever 
opposed  the  introduction  of  so  fatal  a  system,  and  to  apply  the  word  coiU  to 
the  clergy  would  betray  an  ignorance  of  its  meaning.  On  this  subject  M. 
Guizot  has  done  ample  justice  to  the  cause  of  truth.  He  expresses  himself  in 
the  following  manner  in  the  fifth  lecture  of  his  Hisudre  yenh-ah  de  la  CiviUsO' 
tion  en  Europe :  '  ''  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  formation  and  transmission  of 
power  in  the  Church,  there  is  a  word,"  says  he,  '^  much  used  in  speaking  of 
the  Christian  clergy,  and  which  I  am  under  the  obligation  of  discarding ;  it  is 
the  word  caste.  The  body  of  ecclesiastical  magistrates  has  often  been  called  a 
caste.  This  expression  is  not  correct ;  the  idea  of  heirship  is  inherent  in  that 
of  caste.  Travel  over  the  world ;  take  all  those  countries  in  which  the  system 
of  castes  exists,  in  Iildia,  in  Egypt,  you  will  find  everywhere  the  ccute  essentially 
hereditary ;  it  is  the  transmission  of  the  same  situation,  of  the  same  power, 
from  father  to  son.  Where  heirship  does  not  exist,  there  is  no  caste,  there  is 
a  corporation ;  the  spirit  of  corporate  bodies  has  its  inconveniences,  but  it  is 
very  different  from  that  of  castes.  The  word  caste  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
Christian  Church.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  has  prevented  them  from 
becoming  a  caste.  You  perceive  already  the  consequences  of  this  difference.  A 
system  of  casttf  and  the  existence  of  hereditary  succession,  inevitably  involve 
the  idea  of  priyileges.  The  very  definition  of  a  caste  implies  privileges.  When 
the  same  functions,  the  same  powers,  become  hereditary  in  the  same  families, 
it  b  evident  that  privileges  follow,  and  that  no  one  can  acquire  such  functione 
and  powers  unless  he  is  bom  to  them.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  has  taken  place : 
wherever  religious  government  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  caste,  it  has 
become  a  privilege;  no  one  has  been  permitted  to  enter  it  but  the. members  of 
families  belonging  to  the  caste.  Nothing  of  this  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
Christian  Church ;  on  the  contrary,  she  has  ever  maintained  the  equal  admissi* 
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bility  of  all  men^  wbaterer  their  origin,  to  all  ber  fonetions,  to  all 
The  ecclesiastical  state^  particularly  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  century,  was 
open  to  all.  The  Chnrch  was  recruited  from  all  ranks,  from  the  inferior  as 
well  as  from  the  superior, — more  commonly  even  from  the  inferior.  She  alone 
resisted  the  system  of  castes ;  she  alone  maintained  the  principle  of  equality 
of  competition ;  she  alone  called  all  legitimate  superiors  to  the  possession  of 
power.  This  is  the  first  grand  result  naturaUy  produced  by  the  fact  that  she 
was  a  corporation,  and  not  a  caste." 

This  splendid  passage  of  the  French  writer  completely  rindicates  the  Catholic 
Church  from  the  reproach  of  exclusiveness  with  which  it  had  been  attempted 
to  stain  her ;  it  presents  to  me  also  the  opportunity  of  making  some  reflections 
upon  the  beneficial  effects  of  Catholicity  upon  the  development  of  civilization 
in  favor  of  the  plebeian  classes.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  numerous  decla- 
mations against  religious  celibacy  which  have  proceeded  from  the  mouths  of  the 
pretended  defenders  of  the  rights  of  humanity ;  but  is  it  not  strange  that  they 
forget,  as  M.  Guizot  justly  observes,  that  celibacy  is  exactly  what  has  prevented 
the  Christian  clerey  from  becoming  a  caste  ?  Let  us  examine,  in  fact,  what 
would  have  been  the  case  on  the  contrary  supposition.  At  the  time  to  which 
we  refer,  the  ascendency  of  religious  power  was  unlimited,  and  the  w^th  of 
the  Church  considerable ;  that  is  to  say,  she  possessed  every  thiDff  ueceasary 
for  enabling  a  caste  to  establish  its  preponderanee  and  stability.  What  further 
was  needful,  therefore?  Hereditary  succession,  nothing  more;  and  this  would 
have  been  established  by  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  What  I  here  affirm  is 
no  vain  conjecture,  it  is  a  positive  fact,  which  I  can  render  evident  by  bringing 
forward  historical  proof.  From  certain  remarkable  regulations  in  ecclesiastical 
legislation,  we  learn  that  it  required  all  the  energy  of  pontifical  authority  to 
prevent  this  succession  from  being  introduced.  Every  thing,  in  fine,  tended  to 
such  an  end ;  and  if  the  Church  preserved  itself  from  such  a  calamity,  it  was 
owing  to  the  horror  which  she  always  entertained  of  this  fatal  custom.  Read 
the  17th  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX. ;  the  ponti- 
fical regulations  therein  contained  prove  that  the  evil  here  spoken  of  presented 
alarming  symptoms.  The  pope  makes  use  of  the  strongest  terms  possible  to  be 
found  :  ^^^Ad  enormitatem  istam  eradicandam/*  '^  observato  Apostolici  rescripti 
decreto  quod  mccessionem  in  Ecclesia  Dei  hereditariam  detestaiurJ*  "  Ad  ea> 
tirpaiidcu  successiones  a  Sanctis  Dei  Ecclesiis  studio  totiv^  sollicitudinis  dehemug 
intendere.'*  ^'  Quia  igiturin  Ecclesia  successiones,  et  in  prselaturis  et  dignita- 
tibus  ecclesiasticis  statutis  canonicis  damnanturJ*  These  expressions,  and  others 
of  a  like  nature,  clearly  show  that  the  danger  was  already  considered  serious, 
and  justify  the  prudence  of  the  Holy  See  in  reserving  to  itself  the  exclusive 
right  of  granting  dispensations  on  this  point. 

It  required  the  continual  vigilance  of  the  pontifical  authority  to  prevent  this 
abuse  from  making  daily  progress,  for  it  was  urged  on  by  the  most  powerful 
feelings  of  nature.  Four  centuries  had  elapsed  since  these  measures  had  been 
taken,  and  yet  we  find  that,  in  1533,  Pope  Clement  VII.  was  obliged  to  restrict 
a  canon  of  Alexander  III.  in  order  to  prevent  grave  scandals,  grievously 
lamented  by  the  pious  Pontiff.  Suppose  that  the  Church  had  not  opposed  such 
an  abuse  with  all  her  force,  and  that  the  custom  had  become  general ;  bear  in 
mind  also,  that  in  those  ages  of  the  grossest  ignorance,  the  privileged  classes 
were  every  thing,  and  the  people  had  scarcely  a  civil  existence;  and  see 
whether  there  would  not  have  been  formed  an  ecclesiastical  caste  along  with 
that  of  the  nobility,  and  whether  both,  united  by  the  bonds  of  family  and 
common  interest,  would  not  have  opposed  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the  ulterior 
development  of  the  plebeian  class,  plunging  European  society  into  that  degrada- 
tion in  which  Asiatic  society  now  exists.  Such  would  have  been  the  consequence 
of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy^  if  the  pretended  reform  had  been  realised  a  fe« 
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centuries'  sooner.  When  it  came,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
it  found  European  society  in  a  great  measure  formed ;  it  had  to  contend  against 
an  adult,  who  could  not  easily  be  made  to  forget  his  ideas  and  change  his 
habits.  What  has  actually  taken  place  may  lead  us  to  infer  what  would  have 
taken  place.  In  England,  a  close  alliance  was  formed  between  the  lay  aristo- 
cracy and  the  Protestant  clergy ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  we  have  seen, 
and  we  still  see,  in  that  country,  something  resembling  castes,  with  the  modifica^ 
tions  which  must  necessarily  ensue  from  the  great  development  of  a  certain 
kind  of  civilization  and  liberty  at  which  Great  Britain  has  arrived. 

K  the  clergy  in  the  middle  age,  establishing  their  perpetuity  by  hereditary 
succession,  had  constituted  themselves  an  exclusive  class,  would  not  the  aristo- 
cratic alliance  of  which  we  are  speaking  have  been  a  natural  consequence  f 
And  who  would  thenceforth  have  been  able  to  break  this  alliance  ?  The  enemies 
of  the  Church  interpret  all  her  discipline,  and  even  some  of  her  dogmas,  by 
imputing  to  her  ulterior  designs ;  and  hence  they  consider  the  law  of  celibacy 
as  the  result  of  an  interested  design.  It  was  easy  to  see,  however,  that  if  the 
Church  had  entertained  worldly  views,  she  might  have  selected  as  a  model 
those  priests  of  other  religions  who  have  formed  a  separate,  preponderating, 
and  exclusive  class,  for  which  the  severity  of  duty  did  not  form  a  brazen  wall 
against  the  enjoyments  of  nature.  Europe,  it  will  be  objected,  is  not  Asia. 
This  is  true;  but  the  Europe  of  our  days,  and  even  that  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  no  longer  the  Europe  of  the  middle  ages.  In  those  centuries,  in 
which  none  but  the  clergy  could  read  and  write,  and  in  which  knowledge  was 
exclusively  in  their  possession,  had  they  wished  to  plunge  the  world  into  dark- 
ness, they  had  only  to  extinguish  the  torch  with  which  they  were  enlightening 
it.  It  is  also  very  certain,  that  celibacy  has  given  to  the  clergy  a  moral  force 
and  ascendency  which  they  could  not  have  attained  by  any  other  means.  But 
this  only  proves  that  the  Church  has  preferred  moral  to  physical  power,  and 
that  the  spirit  of  her  institutions  is  to  act  by  exercising  a  direct  influence  upon 
the  intelligence  and  heart  of  man.  Now,  is  it  not  eminently  praiseworthy  to 
use  all  possible  moral  means  for  the  direction  of  mankind  ?  Is  it  not  an  honor 
to  the  Catholic  clergy  to  have  accomplished,  by  institutions  severe  against 
themselves,  what  they  might  have  realized  in  part  by  systems  indulgent  to 
their  own  passions  and  degrading  to  others  ?  Oh,  we  see  here  the  work  of  Him 
who  will  remain  with  His  Church  till  the  end  of  the  worid. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  these  reflections,  it  cannot  be  contested,  that 
where  Christianity  has  not  existed,  the  people  have  been  the  victims  of  a  small 
number,  whose  contempt  and  insults  have  been  the  only  recompense  of  their 
labors.  Consult  history  and  experience;  the  fact  is  general  and  constant; 
there  is  not  an  exception  even  in  those  ancient  republics  so  vaunted  for  their 
liberty.  Under  liberal  forms,  slavery  existed;  a  slavery  properly  so  called 
for  some  men ;  a  slaveir  glossed  over  with  fine  appearances  for  that  turbulent 
multitude  who  served  the  caprice  of  the  Tribunes,  and  believed  they  were  exer- 
cising their  sublime  rights  by  condemning  to  ostracism  or  to  death  the  ntost 
virtu  3US  citizens.  It  has  sometimes  happened  that,  among  the  Christians^ 
appearances  were  not  in  favor  of  liberty,  but  things  were  so  in  reality,  if  we 
understand  by  the  word  liberty  the  empire  of  just  laws,  aiming  at  the  well- 
being  of  the  multitude,  and  founded  upon  the  consideration  and  profound 
respect  due  to  the  rights  of  mankind.  Observe  the  grand  phases  of  European 
society  at  the  time  when  Catholicity  exclusively  predominated.  With  various 
forms,  distinct  origins,  different  inclinations,  they  all  follow  the  same  course ; 
all  tend  to  favor  the  cause  of  the  multitude ;  whatever  has  this  for  its  aim.  en- 
dures ;  whatever  has  not,  perishes.  Whence  comes  it  that  this  was  not  the  case 
in  other  countries  t  If  evident  reasons  and  palpable  facts,  moreover,  did  not 
manifest  the  salutary  influence  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  remarkable 
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ft  coincidence  vould  suffice  to  suggest  grave  reflections  to  those,  who  medi- 
tate upon  the  cause  and  character  of  the  events  which  change  or  modify  the 
destiny  of  mankind.  Let  those  who  represent  Catholicity  as  the  enemy  of 
the  people,  point  out  to  us  a  single  doctrine  of  the  Church  sanctioning  the 
abuses  under  which  the  people  were  suffering,  or  the  injustice  which  oppressed 
them.  Let  them .  show  us  whether,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  Europe  was  under  the  exclusive  domination  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  the  people  were  not  as  far  advanced  as  they  could  be,  considering  the 
ordinary  course  of  things.  They  certainly  did  not  possess  so  much  wealth  as 
they  have  since  acquired,  and  their  knowledge  was  not  so  extensive  as  in  modern 
times ;  but  is  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  respect  attributable  to 
Protestantism  f  Was  not  the  sixteenth  century  commenced  under  more  favor- 
able auspices  than  the  fifteenth,  and  the  latter  under  better  auspices  than 
the  fourteenth  ?  This  proves  that  Europe,  under  the  shield  of  Catholicity,  con- 
tinued in  a  progressive  march ;  that  the  cause  of  the  multitude  suffered  no 
prejudice  from  the  influence  of  Catholicity;  and  that  if  great  ameliorations 
nave  since  been  effected,  they  have  not  been  a  consequence  of  what  is  called 
the  Reformation. 

It  is  the  development  of  industry  and  commerce  that  has  most  powerfallj 
contributed  to  elevate  modem  democracy,  by  diminishing  the  preponderance 
of  the  aristocratic  classes.  I  do  not  touch  upon  the  events  which  took  place 
in  Europe  before  the  appearance  of  Protestantism ;  but  I  see  at  a  glance  that, 
far  from  impeding  such  a  movement.  Catholic  doctrines  and  institutions  mast 
have  favored  it,  since,  under  their  shield  and  prot-ection,  the  manufacturing 
and  mercantile  interests  were  surprisingly  developed.  No  one  is  ignorant  of 
their  astonishing  success  in  Spain :  and  we  cannot  attribute  this  progress  to 
the  Moors ;  for  Catalonia,  subject  exclusively  to  the  Catholic  influence,  evinced 
such  activity,  prosperity,  and  intelligence  in  industry  and  commerce,  that  we 
could  scarcelv  believe  to  what  a  stato  of  perfection  they  had  arrived,  did  not 
nnexceptionaole  documents  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  fact.  Bead  the  Histori- 
cal Memoirt  of  the  Marine  y  Commerce,  and  Arts  of  the  ancient  Git  if  of  Barcelona^ 
by  our  celebrated  Capmany.  May  we  not  account  it  an  honor  to  belong  to 
this  Catalonian  nation,  whose  ancestors  displayed  such  zeal  in  all  things,  never 
allowing  other  nations  to  surpass  them  in  the  march  of  civilization  and  im- 
provement ?  Whilst  this  phenomenon  was  advancing  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
the  association  of  the  Hanseatio  towns,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  iu  the  centn- 
ries  of  the  middle  ages,  was  created  in  the  north.  It  obtained  in  time  such  an 
amount  of  power  as  to  measure  its  force  with  that  of  kings.  Its  rich  factories, 
established  all  over  Europe,  and  favored  with  many  advantageous  privileges, 
elevated  it  to  the  rank  of  a  real  power.  Not  satisfied  with  the  power  which  it 
enjoyed  in  its  own  country,  and  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  it  extended 
it  to  England  and  Russia.  London  and  Novogorod  admired  the  splendid 
establishments  of  those  intrepid  merchants,  who,  by  means  of  their  wealth, 
obtained  exorbitant  privileges;  who  had  their  own  magistrates,  and  formed  an 
independent  state  in  the  centre  of  foreign  countries. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Hanseatio  league  selected  religions  comma* 
nities  as  their  model,  in  all  that  concerned  the  system  of  life  of  the  clerks  in 
their  counting-houses.  Their  clerks  ate  in  common,  had  common  dormitoriee, 
and  none  of  them  were  allowed  to  marry.  Any  one  of  them  transgressing  this 
law,  forfeited  his  rights  to  remain  a  member  or  a  citizen  of  the  Hanseatio 
Confederation.  In  France,  the  manufacturing  classes  were  also  organized,  the 
better  to  resist  the  elements  of  dissolution  existing  in  their  bosom ;  and  thifl 
change,  so  fruitful  in  results,  is  entirely  due  to  a  king  venerated  upon  the 
altars  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  EstabltshmerU/or  the  Trades  of  Fdris  gave 
A  powerful  impetus  to  the  industrial  classes,  by  augmenting  their  intelligeoee 
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and  improving  their  morab;  and  whatever  were  the  abases  that  crept  into 
that  organisation,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  St.  Louis  satisfactorily  supplied  a 
g)'eat  want,  by  organizing  the  trades  in  the  best  manner  possible,  considering 
how  little  progress  had  at  that  time  been  made.  What  shall  we  say  of  Italy, 
containing  witliin  its  bosom  the  powerful  republics  of  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa, 
and  Pisa?  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  progress  industry  had  made  in  this 
peainsula,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  what  a  development  the  democratical 
element  received.  Had  the  influence  in  itself  been  so  oppressive,  had  the 
breath  of  the  Koman  court  been  fatal  to  the  progress  of  the  people,  is  it  not 
evident  that  its  effects  would  have  been  particularly  felt  in  those  countries 
which  were  the  scene  of  its  actions  ?  Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  whilst  a 
great  part  of  Europe  was  groaning  under  feudal  oppression,  the  middle  class, 
whose  only  title  to  nobility  was  the  fruit  of  their  intelligence  and  labor, 
appeared  in  Italy  so  powerful,  so  brilliant  and  flourishing  f  1  will  not  contend 
that  this  development  was  attributable  to  the  Popes }  but,  at  least,  we  must 
grant  that  they  never  opposed  it. 

Now,  if  we  observe  a  similar  phenomenon  in  Spain,  and  particulariy  in 
Aragon,  where  the  Pontifical  influence  was  great;  if  the  same  thing  is  observ- 
able in  the  north  of  Europe,  inhabited  by  people  whom  Catholicity  alone  has 
civilized ;  if,  in  fine,  the  same  phenomenon  is  realized,  with  greater  or  less 
rapidity,  in  all  countries  exclusively  subject  to  the  belief  and  authority  of  the 
Church,  we  may  conclude  that  Catholicity  contains  nothing  opposed  to  the 
movement  of  civilization,  and  that  it  is  not  opposed  to  a  just  and  legitimate 
development  of  the  popular  element. 

I  cannot  think  how  it  is  possible  for  any  one  who  has  read  history  to  accord 
to  Protestantism  the  honor  of  being  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  multitude. 
Its  origin  was  essentially  aristocratic ',  and  in  those  countries  in  which  it  has 
succeeded  in  taking  root,  it  has  established  aristocracy  upon  such  firm  founda- 
tions, that  the  revolutions  of  three  centuries  have  not  been  able  to  overturn  it. 
Witness,  for  a  proof  of  this,  what  has  taken  place  in  Germany,  England,  and 
all  the  north  of  Europe.  It  has  been  said  that  Calvinism  is  more  favorable  to 
the  democratical  element ;  and  that  if  it  had  prevailed  in  France  it  would  have 
established  a  system  of  federative  republic  in  place  of  monarchy.  Whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  this  conjecture  upon  a  change  which  would  certainly  not 
have  been  very  beneficial  to  the  future  prospects  of  that  nation,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  no  other  system  than  that  of  aristocracy  would  have  been  found 
practicable  in  France ;  for  circumstances  at  that  period  would  admit  of  nothing 
else ;  and  the  aristocrats  who  were  at  the  head  of  religious  innovation,  would 
admit  of  no  other  organization.  Had  Protestantism  triumphed  in  France,  it  is 
probable  that  the  poor  of  that  country,  in  imitation  of  their  brethren  in 
Germany,  would  have  claimed  a  share  in  the  rich  booty ;  but  they  certainly 
would  not  have  found  Calvin's  proverbial  harshness  more  advantageous  to 
them  than  the  furious  rashness  of  Luther  was  to  the  Germans.  It  is  probable 
that  these  wretched  villagers,  who,  according  to  contemporary  writers,  had 
nothing  to  eat  but  rye-bread,  with  no  animal  food,  and  slept  upon  a  bundle  of 
straw,  with  a  board  for  their  pillow,  would  not  have  felt  themselves  more  com- 
£prtable  than  their  brethren  in  Germany,  had  they  thou^t  proper  to  partici- 
pate in  the  effects  of  the  new  doctrines.  In  this  case,  they  would  not  have 
been  punished,  but  exterminated,  like  their  brethren  beyond  the  Rhine.  In 
England,  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  monasteries  produced  pauperism. 
Their  property  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  the  religious  being 
driven  from  their  abodes,  the  poor  who  subsisted  upon  the  alms  of  these  holy 
establishments  were  left  without  the  means  of  subsistence.  And  observe,  thai 
the  evil  was  not  temporary ;  it  has  continued  to  our  own  days,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  afflicting  Great  Britain.    I  am  aware  that  almsgiving  ii 
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said  to  encourage  indolence ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  England,  with  her 
poor-laws  and  her  legal  charity,  contains  a  far  greater  nnmber  of  destitute 
poor  than  Catholic  countries.  It  will  be  difficult  to  convince  me,  that  to  let 
people  die  of  hunger  is  a  good  means  of  deyeloping  the  popular  element. 
Protestantism*  must  have  contained  something  very  repulsive  to  the  democrats 
of  that  period,  since  we  find  it  rejected  in  Spain  and  Italy,  the  two  countries 
in  which  the  people  enjoyed  the  greatest  share  of  prosperity  and  rights.  And 
this  becomes  still  more  worthy  of  attention,  when  we  remark  that  religious  inno- 
vation took  root  wherever  the  feudal  aristocracy  predominated.  Look,  it  will 
be  said,  at  the  United  Provinces ;  but  this  example  only  proves  that  Protest- 
antism, determined  to  find  supporters,  willingly  took  part  with  the  mal-con- 
tents.  If  Philip  II.  had  been  a  zealous  Protestant,  the  United  Provinces 
would  probably  have  alleged  that  they  were  unwilling  to  remain  any  longer 
subject  to  an  heretical  prmoe.  These  provinces  were  for  a  long  time  under 
the  exclusive  influence  of  Catholicity,  and  yet  they  were  prosperous;  the 
popular  element  was  developed  in  their  bosom,  without  meeting  any  obstacle 
on  the  part  of  religion.  Exactly  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
they  made  the  discovery,  that  they  could  no  longer  prosper  without  abjuring 
the  faith  of  their  ancestors.  Observe  the  geographical  position  of  the  United 
Provinces ;  see  them  surrounded  by  reformists  offering  to  assist  them ;  and 
YOU  will  find  in  political  considerations  the  reason  which  you  may  seek  in  vain 
in  imaginary  affinity  between  the  Protestant  system  and  the  interests  of  the 
people.  (35) 


CHAPTER  LXI. 


ON  T^  YALTTI  OF  THX  DIFFERENT  POLITIOAL  F0BM8 — OHARAOTKB  OF 

MONARCHY  IN  EUROPE. 

The  enthusiasm  enkindled  in  Europe  in  latter  times,  has  cooled  down  by 
degrees ;  experience  has  shown  that  a  political  organization  not  in  accordance 
with  the  social  orffanization  is  of  no  advantage  to  a  nation,  but  rather  over- 
whelms it  with  evil.  Men  also  understand,  and  not  without  difficulty,  simple 
as  the  matter  is,  that  political  systems  should  be  regarded  solely  as  a  means  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  that  political  liberty,  to  be  at  all 
rational,  must  be  made  a  medium  for  the  acquisition  of  civil  liberty.  Amongst 
enlightened  men,  these  are  ordinary  ideas ',  fanaticism  for  such  or  such  political 
forms,  considered  abstractly  from  their  civil  results,  is  now  abandoned  as  a 
thing  denoting  ignorance,  or  as  a  discreditable  means  hypocritically  made  use 
of  by  the  ambitipus,  devoid  of  real  merit,  whose  only  way  to  fortune  is  disturb- 
ance and  revolution.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that,  considered  as  simple 
instruments,  certain  political  forms,  such  as  mixed,  moderate,  constitutional, 
or  representative  governments,  or  whatever  they  be  designated,  have  acquired 
in  some  countries  oonnderation  and  solidity ;  and  that,  in  many  countries,  any 
principle  which  might  be  considered  opposed  to  representative  forms,  and  only 
favorable  to  absolute  ones,  would  be  repudiated  beforehand.  Civil  liberty  has 
become  necessary  to  the  people  of  Europe ;  and  in  some  nations  the  idea  of  this 
liberty  Lb  so  identified  with  tiiat  of  political  liberty,  that  it  is  difficult  to  expUdn 
how  civil  liberty  can  exist  under  an  absolute  monarchy.  We  must  therefore 
examine  what  are  the  tendencies  of  the  Catholic  and  those  of  the  Protestant 
reliffious.  I  will  proceed  so  as  to  discover  these  tendencies  by  an  impartial 
anafysis  of  historical  facts.  Never,  perhaps,  as  M.  Guizot  felicitously  observes, 
were  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  the  hidden  ways  of  Providence,  less 
understood.    Wheresoever  we  meet  not  with  assemblies,  elections,  urns,  and 
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Totefl;  we  imagine  power  must  be  absolute;  and  liberty  nnprotectecL  I  baye 
an  express  design  in  making  use  of  tbe  word  tendencies,  because  it  is  clear  that 
Catbolicity  bas  no  dogma  on  this  point — ^it  does  not  pronounce  upon  tbe 
advantages  of  any  particular  form  of  government.  Tbe  Roman  Pontiff 
acknowledges  equally  as  bis  son  tbe  Catbolic  seated  upon  tbe  bencb  of  an 
American  Assembly ,  and  tbe  most  bumble  subject  of  tbe  most  powerful 
monarcb.  Tbe  Catbolic  religion  is  too  prudent  to  descend  upon  any  sucb 
ground.  Emanating  from  beaven  itself,  sbe  difPuses  berself,  like  tbe  ligbt  of 
tbe  sun,  over  all  tbings,  enligbtens  and  strengtbens  all,  and  is  never  obscured 
or  tamisbed.  Her  object  is  to  conduct  man  to  beaven,  by  fumisbing  bim  on 
bis  passage  witb  great  assistance  and  consolation  upon  eartb ;  sbe  ceases  not 
to  point  out  to  bim  eternal  trutbs ;  sbe  gives  bim  in  all  bis  affairs,  salutary 
counsels;  but  tbe  moment  we  come  to  mere  details,  sbe  bas  no  obligation  to 
impose,  no  duty  to  enjoin.  Sbe  impresses  upon  bis  mind  ber  sacred  maxims 
of  morality,  admonisbing  bim  never  to  depart  from  tbem ;  like  a  tender  motber 
speaking  to  ber  son,  sbe  says  to  bim,  "  Provided  you  depart  not  from  my 
instructions,  do  wbat  you  consider  most  expedient.'' 

But  is  it  true  tbat  tbere  is  in  Catbolicity  at  least  a  tendency  to  obstruct 
liberty  ?  Wbat  bas  been  tbe  result  of  Protestantism  in  Europe  witb  regard 
to  political  forms  ?  In  wbat  bas  it  corrected  or  ameliorated  tbe  work  of  Catbo- 
licity ?  In  tbe  centuries  preceding  tbe  sixt^entb,  tbe  organization  of- European 
society  was  so  complicated,  tbe  development  of  all  tbe  intellectual  faculties  bad 
arrived  at  sucb  a  point,  tbe  contention  of  interests  was  so  lively,  in  fine,  every 
nation  was  so  enlarged  by  the  successive  agglomeration  of  provinces^  tbat  a 
central,  forcible,  energetic  power,  predominating  over  all  individual  preten- 
sions and  tbose  of  classes,  was  indispensable  to  tbe  peace  and  prosperity  of  tbe 
people.  Europe  bad  no  otber  bope  for  peace ;  for  wberever  tbere  exists  a 
great  number  of  various,  opposite,  and  all  powerful  elements,  a  regulating 
action  is  necessary  to  prevent  violent  sbocks,  to  calm  excessive  ardor,  to  moder- 
ate tbe  rapidity  of  motion,  to  prevent  a  continual  war,  wbicb  would  necessa- 
rily lead  to  destruction  and  cbaos.  Tbis  immediately  gave  to  tbe  monarcbical 
principle  a  fresb  and  irresistible  impulse ;  and  as  tbis  impulse  was  felt  in  every 
European  country,  even  in  tbose  possessing  republican  institutions,  it  evidently 
resulted  from  causes  tbat  lay  deep  in  tbe  social  condition  of  tbe  times.  At  tbe 
present  day  there  is  not  a  publicist  of  any  note  who  would  question  these  truths. 
During  tbe  last  half  century,  in  fact,  events  have  occurred  well  calculated  to 
demonstrate  that  in  Europe  monarchy  is  something  more  than  usurpation  and 
tyranny.  In  the  very  countries  in  wbicb  democratical  ideas  have  taken  root, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  modify  them,  and  in  some  degree  to  depart  from 
them,  in  order  to  preserve  the  throne,  wbicb  is  regarded  as  tbe  best  safeguard 
of  the  great  interests  of  society. 

It  is  the  infirmity  of  all  things  human,  however  good  and  salutary  they  may 
be,  always  to  bring  witb  tbem  an  accompaniment  of  inconveniences  and  evils. 
Monarchy  could  not  evidently  be  exempt  from  this  general  rule ;  in  otber  words, 
the  great  extension  of  force  and  power  was  sure  to  produce  abuse  and  excess. 
The  European  nations  are  not  of  a  sufficiently  patient  character,  nor  of  a  suffi- 
ciently moderate  temperament,  to  endure  with  resignation  all  sorts  of  disorders. 
The  European  entertains  so  profound  an  idea  of  his  dignity,  tbat  be  cannot 
comprehend  the  quietism  of  the  Oriental  nations,  living  in  the  midst  of  degrar 
dation,  bowing  their  slavish  heads  before  tbe  despot  who  despises  and  oppresses 
them.  Hence,  whilst  we  in  Europe  acknowledge  and  feel  the  necessity  of  a 
very  strong  power,  we  have  always  endeavored  to  take  measures  for  restraining 
and  preventing  tbe  abuse  of  this  power.  Nothing  exalts  so  much  the  grandeur 
and  dignity  of  the  European  nations  as  the  comparison  of  them  with  those  of 
Asia.     The  latter  have  no  better  means  of  delivering  themselves  from  oppres 
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fion  than  the  assassination  of  their  sorereigns.  Whilst  the  blood  of  mn& 
monarch  is  still  warm,  another  ascends  his  throne,  trampling  with  a  disdainful 
foot  on  the  heads  of  nations  as  cruel  as  they  are  degraded.  Xot  so  in  Earope ; 
we  have  always  recourse  to  intellectual  means  ^  we  have  established  institu- 
tions which  lastingly  protect  the  people  from  oppression  and  excesses.  We 
cannot  deny  that  our  efforts  have  cost  torrents  of  blood,  or  affirm  that  we  have 
always  adopted  the  most  expedient  means ;  but  on  this  point  Europe,  guided 
by  the  same  spirit  as  in  all  other  matters,  has  become  anxious  to  substitute 
right  in  the  place  of  mere  might.  This  is  no  recent  problem ;  it  existed  when 
European  society  was  in  its  infancy,  aod  in  the^e  latter  times  has  been  over- 
looked. Great  efforts  were  made  many  centuries  ago  to  resolve  it.  Observe 
how  Count  de  Maistre  states  his  opinions  on  this  difficult  problem  : 

''  Although  the  greatest  and  most  general  interest  of  sovereignty  consists  in 
its  being  just,  and  although  the  cases  in  which  it  transgresses  this  condition 
are  incomparably  fewer  than  the  others,  unfortunately  it  does,  however,  fre- 
auently  transgress  it;  and  the  particular  character  of  certain  sovereigns  may  so 
nr  augment  these  inconveniences,  that  in  order  to  render  them  supportable, 
it  is  necessaiT  to  compare  them  with  those  which  would  exist  if  there  were  no 
sovereign.  It  was  therefore  impossible  that  men  should  not,  from  time  to 
time,  make  efforts  to  secure  themselves  against  the  excess  of  this  enormous 
prerogative;  but  on  this  point  the  world  has  adopted  two  widely  different 
systems.  The  daring  tribe  of  Japheth  has  at  all  times  been  gravitating  (if  we 
may  use  the  expression)  towards  what  is  termed  liberttf  $  that  is,  towards  that 
social  condition  in  which  the  influence  of  the  governing  powers  is  least  sensibly 
felt.  Ever  jealous  of  his  rights  and  liberties,  the  European  has  sought  to  pre- 
serve them,  sometimes  by  expelling  his  rulers,  and  at  other  times  by  opposing 
to  them  the  barrier  of  law.  He  has  tried  every  thing,  every  imaginaole  form  of 
government,  to  set  himself  free  from  his  rulers,  or  to  restrain  their  power. 

''The  immense  posterity  of  Shem  and  Cham  have  pursued  another  course. 
From  the  earliest  ages  down  to  our  own  time  they  have  always  said  to  their  fellow- 
men.  Do  whatever  yov,  please,  and  when  tee.  are  tired  we  will  put  you  to  death. 
Besides,  they  have  never  been  able  or  willing  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  a 
republic ;  the  balance  of  power,  all  those  privileges,  all  those  fundamental  laws 
of  which  we  are  so  proud,  are  totally  unknown  to  them.  Among  them,  the 
richest  and  most  independent  man,  the  possessor  of  immense  movable  wealth, 
absolutely  at  liberty  to  transport  it  whither  he  pleases,  sure,  moreover,  of 
entire  protection  upon  European  ground,  and  threatened  at  home  with  the 
rope  or  the  dagger,  prefers  them,  nevertheless,  to  the  misery  of  dying  of  ennui 
among  us.  But  no  one  will  ever  think  of  recommending  to  Europe  the  public 
law  of  Asia  and  Africa,  so  short  and  clear;  but  as  power  in  Europe  is  alwa^-s 
80  much  feared,  discussed,  attacked,  or  transferred,  since  nothing  so  much 
wounds  our  pride  as  despotic  government,  the  most  general  European  problem 
is  to  know  how  sovereign  power  may  be  restrained  without  being  destroyed."  [Du 
Papey  liv.  ii.  chap.  2.) 

This  spirit  of  political  liberty,  this  desire  of  limiting  power  by  means  of  in- 
stitutions, did  not  originate  with  the  French  philosophers ;  before  their  time, 
and  lonff  before  the  appearance  of  Protestantism,  it  was  circulating  in  the  veins 
of  the  European  people.  History  has  left  us  irrefragable  testimonies  of  this 
truth.  What  institutions  were  deemed  suitable  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object  ?  Certain  assemblies,  in  which  the  voice  of  the  nation's  interests  and 
opinions  might  be  heard — assemblies  formed  in  various  ways,  and  meeting  fn^m 
time  to  time  around  the  throne  to  make  their  complaints  and  assert  their 
claims.  As  it  was  impossible  for  those  assemblies  to  constitute  the  government 
without  destroying  the  monarchy,  it  was  necessary,  in  one  way  or  another,  to 
aecure  their  influence  in  state  affairs ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  anything  bettei 
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hae  hitherto  been  devised  for  attaining  this  object  than  the  right  of  interven<i 
tion  in  the  enactment  of  laws^  a  right  guaranteed  to  them  by  another,  that 
maj  be  justly  termed  the  right  arm  of  national  representation, — the  right  of 
voting  the  supplies.  Much  has  been  written  respecting  constitutions  and 
representative  governments,  but  this  is  the  essential  point.  Many  and  various 
modifications  may  be  introduced,  but  in  reality  all  consists  in  the  establishment 
of  the  throne  as  the  centre  of  power  and  of  action,  surrounded  by  assemblies 
that  shall  deliberate  upon  the  laws  and  the  taxes. 

Does  political  liberty  in  this  point  of  view  originate  in  Protestant  ideas  ?  Is 
it  under  any  obligation  to  them?  Has  it,  in  fine,  any  reproach  against 
Catholicity  ?  I  open  the  works  of  Catholic  writers  anterior  to  Protestantism, 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  sentiments  on  this  subject,  and  I  find  that  they  take 
a  clear  view  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  I  examine  rigidly  whether  they 
teach  anything  opposed  to  the  progress  of  the  world,  to  the  dignity  or  the 
rights  of  man ;  I  examine,  again,  whether  they  bear  any  affinity  to  despotism 
or  to  tyranny,  and  I  find  them  full  of  sympathy  for  the  progress  of  enlight- 
enment and  of  mankind,  inflamed  with  noble  and  generous  sentiments,  and 
zealous  for  the  happiness  of  the  multitude.  I  remark,  indeed,  that  their  hearts 
swell  with  indignation  at  the  mere  names  of  tyranny  and  despotism.  I  open 
the  records  of  history ;  I  study  the  opinions  and  customs  of  the  nations,  and 
the  predominating  institutions;  I  behold  on  all  sides  nothing  but  /ueros^ 
privileges,  liberty,  cortes,  states-general,  municipalities,  and  juries.  All  this 
appears  in  the  greatest  confusion,  but  I  see  it ;  and  1  am  not  astonished  to 
discover  an  absence  of  order,  for  it  is  a  new  world  just  arisen  from  chaos.  I 
ask  myself  if  the  monarch  possesses  in  himself  the  faculty  of  making  laws ;  and 
upon  this  question  I  very  naturally  find  variety,  uncertainty,  and  confusion ; 
but  I  observe  that  the  assemblies  representing  the  different  classes  of  the  nation 
take  part  in  the  enactment  of  the  laws.  I  ask  whether  they  have  any  inter- 
ference in  the  great  affairs  of  the  state;  and  I  find  it  stated  in  the  codes  that 
they  are  to  be  consulted  on  all  grave  and  important  affairs :  I  see  monarchs 
frequently  observing  this  precept.  I  ask  whether  these  assemblies  possess  any 
guarantees  for  their  existence  and  their  influence ;  and  the  codes  inform  me  by 
the  most  decisive  texts,  and  a  thousand  facts  are  at  hand  to  convince  me,  that 
these  institutions  were  deeply  rooted  in  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people. 

Now  what  was  then  the  predominating  religion  ?  Catholicity.  Were  the 
people  much  attached  to  religion  F  So  much  so  that  the  spirit  of  religion 
predominated  over  all.  Did  the  clergy  possess  great  influence  ?  Very  great. 
What  was  the  power  of  the  Popes  ?  It  was  immense.  Where  do  you  find  the 
clergy  attempting  to  extend. the  power  of  kings  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people? 
Where  are  the  pontifical  decrees  against  such  or  such  forms?  Where  are 
the  measures  and  plans  of  the  Popes  for  the  restriction  of  one  single  legitimate 
right  ?  No  reply.  Then  I  say  indignantly,  Europe,  under  the  influence  of 
Catholicity,  arose  from  chaos  to  order,  civilization  advanced  at  a  firm  and 
steady  pace,  the  grand  problem  of  political  forms  engaged  the  attention  of  men 
of  wisdom,  questions  of  morality  and  laws  were  receiving  a  solution  favorable 
to  liberty,  and  yet  the  influence  of  the  clergy  was  never  greater  even  in  tem- 
poral matters,  and  the  power  of  the  Popes  was  in  every  sense  quite  colossal. 

What  I  one  word  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  would  have  smitten  unto  death 
every  form  of  popular  government ;  and  yet  such  forms  were  receiving  a  rapid 
development.  Where,  then,  is  the  tendency  of  the  Catholic  religion  to  enslave 
the  people  ?  Where  the  infamous  alliance  between  kings  and  Popes  to  oppress 
and  harass  the  people,  to  establish  on  the  throne  a  ferocious  despotism,  and  to 
rejoice  under  its  gloomy  shades  over  the  misfortune  and  tears  of  mankind  ? 
When  the  Popes  had  a  quarrel  with  any  kingdom,  was  it  usually  with  thu 
king  or  the  people  ?    When  it  was  necessary  to  oppose  a  firm  front  against 
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tyranny  and  oppression,  who  stood  forward  more  promptly  or  more  firmly  than 
uie  Sovereign  Pontiff?  Does  not  Voltaire  himself  admit  that  the  Popes 
restrained  princes,  protected  thepeople^  put  an  end  to  the  quarrels  of  the  time 
by  a  wise  intervention,  reminded  both  kings  and  people  of  their  duties,  and 
hurled  anathemas  against  those  enormities  which  they  could  not  prevent? 
(Quoted  by  M.  de  Maistre,  Du  Pape.) 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Bull  In  Coena  Domini,  which  created  so  much 
alarm,  contains  in  its  fi^th  article  an  excommunication  against  ^'  tho$e  toko  should 
levy  new  taxes  upon  their  estates,  or  should  increase  those  already  existing  beyond 
the  bounds  marked  out  by  right,*'  The  spirit  of  deliberation,  so  common  even 
at  this  period,  and  which  formed  so  singular  a  contrast  with  the  tendency  to 
violent  measures,  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  example  given  by  the 
Catholic  Church  during  so  many  centuries.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  point 
out  a  society  in  which  more  assemblies  have  been  held,  combining  in  them 
every  thing  distinguished  by  science  and  virtue.  General,  national,  provincial 
Councils  and  diocesan  synods  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  page  of  the  Church's 
history.  Such  an  example,  exposed  during  centuries  to  the  view  of  the  people, 
could  not  fail  to  influence  and  affect  customs  and  law^.  In  Spain  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Councils  of  Toledo  were  also  national  congresses;  whilst  the  epis- 
copal authority  performed  its  functions  in  them,  watching  over  the  purity  of 
dogmas,  and  providing  for  the  wants  of  discipline,  the  great  affairs  of  the  state 
were  also  discussed  in  them  in  harmony  with  the  secular  power.  In  them  were 
enacted  those  laws  which  are  still  an  object  of  admiration  to  modem  observers. 
The  Utopias  of  Rousseau  are  now  fallen  into  complete  disrepute  among  the  best 
publicists.  Representative  governments  are  no  longer  to  be  defended  as  a 
means  of  bringing  the  general  will  into  action,  but  as  an  instrument,  through 
the  medium  of  which  reason  and  good  sense  may  be  consulted,  which  would 
otherwise  remain  dispersed  throughout  the  nation.  Legislative  assemblies  are 
now  represented  to  us,  in  works  upon  constitutional  law,  as  the  foci  in  which 
all  knowledge  serving  to  throw  light  on  the  difficulties  of  public  affairs  may  be 
concentrated ;  they  are  held  up  to  us  as  the  representatives  of  all  legitimate 
interests,  as  the  organ  of  all  reasonable  opinions,  the  voice  of  all  just  com- 
plaints, a  channel  of  perpetual  communication  between  governors  and  their 
subjects,  a  measure  of  justice  in  the  laws,  a  means  of  rendering  the  laws 
respectable  and  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  in  short,  as  a  permanent 
guarantee  that  a  government,  never  consulting  its  own  interests,  should  study 
only  public  utility  and  expediency.  At  a  time  when  we  are  informed  in  such 
fine  terms  what  these  assemblies  ought  to  be,  not  what  they  are,  it  will  not  bo 
uninteresting  to  refer  to  the  Councils ;  for  we  see  at  a  glance  that  the  Councils 
must  in  a  certain  manner  explain  the  nature  and  spirit,  and  point  out  the 
motives  and  aim,  of  political  assemblies. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fundamental  differences  existing  between  these  two  assem- 
blies ;  men  who  receive  their  powers  from  popular  election  cannot,  in  fact,  be 
placed  in  the  same  rank  as  those  who  have  been  appointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  eovern  the  Church  of  God ;  neither  can  the  monarch,  who  derives  his  right 
to  the  throne  from  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  nation,  be  confounded  with  that 
rock  upon  which  the  Church  of  Christ  is  built.  I  grant  also  that,  whether 
with  regard  to  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  Councils,  or  with  regard  to  the 
persons  engaged  in  these  discussions,  and  to  the  extension  of  the  Church  over 
the  whole  earth,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  great  dissimilarity  between  the 
Councils  and  political  assemblies,  with  respect  to  the  epoch  of  their  being 
assembled,  and  the  mode  of  their  organization  and  of  their  proceedings.  But 
we  are  not  here  about  to  imagine  an  ingenious  parallel,  and  to  seek  with  sub- 
tilty  resemblances  which  do  not  exist ;  my  only  aim  is  to  show  the  influence 
which  the  lessons  of  prudence  and  maturity  given  for  so  long  a  time  by  the 
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Church  must  have  exercised  npon  political  laws  and  customs.  K  we  consult 
the  annals  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  or  those  of  modem  times,  we  shall  dis- 
cover that  all  deliherative  assemblies  are  composed  of  persons  who  have  a  right 
to  sit  in  them  by  a  regulation  stated  in  the  laws.  But  to  admit  into  them  a 
man  of  knowledge,  simply  because  he  is  so,  is  to  pay  a  noble  tribute  to  merit — 
to  proclaim  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  the  care  of  ruling  the  world 
belongs  properly  to  intelligence.     This  the  Church  alone  has  done. 

I  make  this  observation  to  prove  that  society  is  indebted  mainly  to  the 
Church  for  the  progress  it  has  made  in  this  respect.  I  will  adduce  on  this 
point  a  fact  that  has  not  perhaps  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  but  which  clearly 
shows  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  the  first  to  seek  out  men  of  talent  wherever 
they  were  to  be  found,  and  unhesitatingly  to  allow  them  influence  in  public 
affairs.  I  will  not  speak  of  that  spirit  which  forms  one  of  her  distinctive  char- 
acteristics among  all  other  societies,  which  has  ever  led  her  to  seek  merit,  and 
nothing  but  merit,  and  to  raise  it  to  the  highest  functions — a  spirit  which  no 
one  can  deny  her,  and  which  has  eminently  contributed  to  her  splendor  and 
preponderance.  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  influence  of  this  spirit  has 
been  felt  where,  at  first  sight,  it  might  have  been  least  expected.  In  fact,  it 
is  well  known  that,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  no  private  indi- 
vidual has  any  right  to  interfere  in  the  decisions  and  deliberations  of  the  Coun- 
cils ;  hence,  however  learned  a  theologian  or  jurist  may  be,  his  knowledge  gives 
him  no  right  whatever  to  take  part  in  those  august  assemblies.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Church  has  ever  taken  care  to  call  to  them  men  who, 
whatever  might  be  their  titles,  excelled  most  by  their  talents  or  their  learning. 
Who  does  not  read  with  pleasure  the  list  of  learned  ^en  who,  although  not 
Bishops,  were  present  at  the  Council  of  Trent  ? 

In  modem  society,  do  not  talent,  wisdom,  and  genius  carry  the  highest  head, 
command  the  greatest  consideration  and  respect,  and  present  the  oest  claims 
to  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  and  to  the  exercise  of  a  preponderating 
influence  ?  These  should  know  that  nowhere  have  their  claims  been  respected 
or  their  dignity  acknowledged  so  well  as  in  the  Church.  What  society,  in 
fact,  has  ever  sought,  as  the  Church  has,  to  elevate  them,  to  consult  them  in 
the  most  important  affairs,  and  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  shining  in 
grand  assemblies  ?  In  the  Church,  birth  and  riches  are  of  no  importance.  If 
you  are  a  man  of  high  merit,  untarnished  by  misconduct,  and  at  the  same  time 
conspicuous  by  your  abilities  and  your  knowledge,  that  is  enough — she  will  look 
upon  you  as  a  great  man,  will  always  show  you  extreme  consideration,  treat 
you  with  respect,  and  listen  to  you  with  deference.  And  since  your  brow, 
though  sprung  from  obscurity,  is  radiant  with  fame,  it  will  be  held  worthy  to 
bear  the  mitre,  the  Cardinal's  hat,  or  the  tiara.  To  speak  in  the  language  of 
the  day,  I  may  remark,  that  the  aristocracy  of  knowledge  owes  much  of  its 
importance  to  the  ideas  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  (86) 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF   MONARCHY  IN   EUROPE. 

A  SINGLE  glance  at  the  state  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century  enables  us 
to  discover  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  long  exist,  and  that  of  the  three 
elements  claiming  preference,  the  monarchical  must  necessarily  prevail.  And 
it  could  not  be  otherwise ;  for  we  have  always  seen  that  societies,  after  a  long 
period  of  trouble  and  agitation,  place  themselves  at  last  under  the  protection 
of  that  power  which  offers  them  the  greatest  security  and  well-being.  Behold- 
ing, on  the  one  hand,  those  great  feudatories,  so  proud,  so  exacting,  so  turbulenVj 
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enemies  to  each  other,  and  rivals  of  the  king  as  well  as  of  the  people }  on  the 
other  hand,  the  commons,  whose  existeiice  appears  under  so  many  different 
forms — whose  rights,  privileges,  fueros  and  liberties  present  so  various  and 
complex  an  aspect — whose  ideas  have  no  constant  and  well  defined  direction  >— 
we  conclude  at  once,  that  neither  were  possessed  of  sufficient  force  to  struggle 
against  the  royal  power,  already  acting  by  a  fixed  plan  and  a  determinate  sys- 
tem, seizing  every  opportunity  which  might  serve  to  forward  its  views.  Who 
is  not  aware  of  the  sagacity  displayed  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  in  developing 
and  implanting  his  prominent  idea — that  of  centralizing  powef,  giving  it  vigor, 
and  rendering  its  action  forcible  and  universal ;  that  is,  the  idea  of  founding  a 
true  monarchy  ?  And  why  not  acknowledge  in  the  immortal  Ximenes  a  worthy 
and  more  eminent  continuator  of  this  policy  ?  It  would  be  erroneous  to  con- 
sider this  as  an  evil  to  nations.  All  publicists  agree  that  it  was  necessary  to 
give  strength  and  stability  to  power,  and  prevent  its  action  from  becoming  weak 
or  intermittent ;  but  the  only  representative  of  real  power  at  that  time  was  the 
throne.  Hence,  to  fortify  and  aggrandize  royal  power  was  of  real  necessity } 
all  plans  and  efforts  of  man  would  have  failed  to  place  an  obstacle  in  its  way. 
But  it  remains,  nevertheless,  to  be  seen,  whether  this  aggrandizement  of  royal 
power  outstepped  its  due  bounds ;  and  this  is  the  place  for  contrasting  Pro- 
testantism with  Catholicity,  that  we  may  ascertain  which  of  them  was  culpablei 
if  either,  and  to  what  extent.  This  is  a  very  important  and  curious  subject^ 
but  at  the  same  time  one  of  difficulty  and  delicacy.  In  fact,  such  a  change 
has  taken  place  of  late  in  the  meaning  of  words,  the  aversion  which  parties 
profess  for  each  other  is  so  profound,  each  one  repeb  with  such  impetuosity 
every  thing  which  bears  the  most  remote  resemblance  to  what  is  esteemed  by 
his  adversaries,  that  it  is  an  arduous  undertaking  to  render  the  state  of  the 
question  and  the  meaning  of  words  comprehensible.  I  ask  one  thing  of  my 
readers  of  all  opinions ;  that  is,  that  they  will  suspend  their  judgment  until 
they  have  read  the  whole  of  what  I  have  to  adduce  on  this  point.  If  they  con- 
sent to  this,  and  do  not  quarrel  with  the  first  word  that  shocks  them — ^in  a 
word,  if  they  have  sufficient  patience  to  hear  before  they  judge,  I  am  confident 
that,  if  we  do  not  altogether  agree,  which  is  impossible  amid  such  a  variety  of 
opinions,  they  will  at  least  grant  that  I  have  taken  an  apparently  reasonable 
view  of  the  subject,  and  that  my  conjectures  are  not  altogether  unfounded. 
I  shall  commence,  in  the  first  place,  by  completely  laying  aside  the  question 
whether  it  was  advantageous  or  not  to  society  that,  in  the  greatest  part  of  Eu- 
ropean monarchies,  royal  power  should  have  any  other  limits  than  those  natu- 
rally imposed  upon  it  by  the  state  of  ideas  and  customs.  This  question  some 
will  answer  in  the  affirmative,  others  in  the  negative ;  and  I  need  not  observe 
to  what  party  they  respectively  belong.  To  many  people  the  word  liberty  is  a 
scandal,  just  as  the  term  absolute  power  is  with  others  synonymous  with  des- 
potism. But  what  is  that  liberty  which  the  former  repel  with  so  much  force  ? 
what  meaning  is  attached  to  this  word  in  their  dictionaries  f  They  have  wit- 
nessed the  French  Revolution,  with  its  iniquities  and  frightful  crimes,  and 
they  have  heard  it  continually  crying  out  for  liberty :  they  have  witnessed 
the  Spanish  Revolution,  with  its  vociferations  of  death,  and  its  sanguiuary 
excesses — its  io justice,  its  disdain  for  every  thing  that  Spaniards  had  been 
accustomed  to  esteem  the  most  valuable  and  sacred ;  and  yet  they  have  ho^ird 
the  cries  of  this  Revolution  also  for  libvrly.  What  was  to  be  expected  ?  Why, 
what  we  now  witness.  They  confounded  the  name  of  liberty  with  all  sorts  of 
impieties  and  crimes ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  hated  it,  they  repelled  it,  they 
fought  against  it  sword  in  hand.  In  vain  were  they  informed  that  the  cortes 
was  an  ancient  institution ;  they  replied,  that  the  ancient  cortes  was  not  like 
that  of  their  times.  In  vain  were  they  reminded  that  our  laws  ordained  the 
nation's  right  of  interference  by  its  vote  on  the  levying  of  taxes.    They 
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replied :  "  We  are  well  aware  of  it ;  but  the  nation  is  not  now  represented 
bj  those  who  interfere  in  its  affairs ;  they  only  avail  themselves  of  this  pre- 
tended title  to  enslave  both  the  king  and  the  people/'  They  were  told  that 
the  representatives  of  the  different  classes  had  formerly  the  right  of  interven- 
tion in  the  important  affairs  of  the  state.  *^  What  class  do  you  represent/' 
they  replied ;  "  you  who  degrade  the  monarch,  insult  and  persecute  the  nobility, 
abuse  and  plunder  the  clergy,  despising  the  people,  and  making  their  customs 
and  their  religious  belief  a  subject  for  your  sneers?  What,  then,  do  you 
represent  ?  Is  it  the  Spanish  nation,  when  you  trample  on  her  religion  and 
laws,  when  you  excite  social  dissolution  on  all  sides,  and  make  blood  flow  in 
torrents  ?  How  can  you  call  yourselves  the  restorers  of  our  fundamental  laws, 
when  we  find  nothing  either  in  you  or  in  your  acts  which  marks  the  true 
Spaniard;  when  all  your  theories,  plans,  and  projects  are  only  miserable 
copies  of  foreign,  books  but  too  well  known,  while  you  have  forgotten  your  own 
language  V 

1  pray  the  reader  will  cast  his  eyes  over  the  files  of  the  journals,  the  bul- 
letins of  the  cortes,  and  other  documents  that  remain  of  the  two  epochs  of  1812 
and  1820;  let  him  also  call  to  mind  the  events  we  have  recently  witnessed; 
let  him  afterwards  peruse  the  records  and  memorials  of  anterior  epochs, — our 
codes,  our  books,  every  thing,  in  fine,  capable  of  throwing  light  upon  the  cha- 
racter, the  ideas,  and  the  customs  of  the  Spanish  people ;  then  let  him  lay  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and,  whatever  be  his  political  opinions,  let  him  tell  us, 
upon  his  honor,  if  he  finds  the  least  resemblance  between  the  past  and  the 
present ;  if  he  does  not,  at  the  very  first  glance,  perceive  a  striking  and  violent 
contrast  between  the  two  epochs — a  chasm,  in  fact,  to  fill  up  which,  1  say  it 
with  grief,  would  require  heaps  of  fresh  ruins,  ashes,  dead  bodies,  and  torrents 
of  blood.  Were  we  to  place  the  question  beyond  the  influence  of  the  empoi- 
soned atmosphere  of  human  passions  and  of  bitter  recollections,  we  might,  it  is 
true,  very  well  examine  the  expediency  of  allowing  the  royal  authority  to  attain 
to  a  growth  that  set  it  free  from  every  kind  of  check  or  restraint,  even  in 
affairs  of  the  most  essential  importance  and  in  the  voting  of  the  government 
supplies.  The  question  would  then  have  merely  a  historico- political  aspect, 
could  not  be  confounded  with  actual  practice,  and,  consequently,  would  not 
affect  either  the  interests  or  the  opinions  of  our  time.  However  that  might 
be,  I  will  not  stop  to  consider  or  to  notice  what  has  been  thought  and  said  upon 
the  subject,  but  will  take  up  the  hypothesis,  that  the  disappearance  from  the 
body  politic,  at  that  time,  of  every  element  save  the  monarchical,  was  a  mis- 
fortune to  the  people,  and  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  true  civilization.  And 
whose  was  the  fault  ?  let  me  ask. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  greatest  increase  of  royal  power  in  Europe  dates 
precisely  from  the  commencement  of  Protestantism.  In  England,  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  not  only  did  monarchy  prevail,  but  a  despotism  so  cruel 
that  no  vain  appearances  of  impotent  forms  have  availed  to  disguise  its  excesses. 
In  France,  after  the  Huguenot  war,  royal  power  became  more  absolute  than 
ever;  in  Sweden,  Gustavus  ascended  the  throne,  and  from  that  time  kings 
began  to  exercise  an  almost  unlimited  power;  in  Denmark,  monarchy  con- 
tinued, and  became  stronger ;  in  Germany,  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  was  formed, 
and  absolute  forms  generally  prevailed ;  in  Austria,  the  empire  of  Charles  Y. 
arose  in  all  its  power  and  splendor;  in  Italy,  the  small  republics  were  fast 
disappearing,  and  the  people,  under  some  title  or  another,  became  subject  to 
princes ;  in  Spain,  in  fine,  the  ancient  cortes  of  Castile,  Aragon,  Valencia,  and 
Catalonia  fell  into  disuse :  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  seeing,  by  the  accession 
of  Protestantism,  the  people  take  one  step  towards  representative  forms,  we 
find,  on  tho  contrary,  that  they  rapidly  advanced  towards  absolute  government. 
This  is  a  certain,  incontestable  fact.    Sufficient  attention  has  not  perhaps  been 
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paid  to  80  singular  a  coincidence ;  bnt  it  is  not  the  less  real,  and  is  certainlj 
of  a  nature  to  suggest  numerous  and  interesting  reflections.  Was  this  coin- 
cidence purely  accidental  ?  Was  there  any  hidden  connection  between  Pro- 
testantism and  the  development  and  definitive  establishment  of  absolutism  ?  I 
think  there  was;  and  I  will  even  add,  that,  had  Catholicism  retained  an 
exclusive  sway  in  Europe,  the  power  of  the  throne  would  have  been  gradually 
diminished — that  representative  forms  would  probably  not  have  disappeared 
altogether — that  the  people  would  have  continued  to  take  part  in  national 
affairs — ^that  we  should  have  been  much  farther  advanced  in  civilization,  much 
better  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  true  liberty — and  that  this  liberty  would  not 
be  associated  in  our  minds  with  scenes  of  horror.  Yes,  the  fatal  Reformation 
has  given  a  wrong  direction  to  European  society,  injured  civilization,  created 
necessities  that  previously  had  no  existence,  and  opened  chasms  which  it  can- 
not close.  It  destroyed  many  elements  of  good,  and  consequently  produced  a 
radical  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  political  problem.  This  I  think  I  can 
demonstrate. 


CHAPTER    LXIII. 

TWO  KINDS  OF  DEMOGRACT. 


There  is  in  the  history  of  Europe  one  leading  fact  contained  in  all  its  pages, 
and  still  visible  in  our  days,  viz.  the  parallel  march  of  two  democracies,  which, 
although  sometimes  apparently  alike,  are,  in  reality,  very  different  in  their 
nature,  origin,  and  aim.  The  one  is  based  upon  the  knowledge  and  dignity 
of  man,  and  on  the  right  which  he  possesses  of  enjoying  a  certain  amount  of 
liberty  conformable  to  reason  and  justice.  With  ideas  more  or  less  clear,  more 
or  less  uniform,  upon  the  real  origin  of  society  and  of  power,  it  entertains  at 
least  very  clear,  precise,  and  fixed  ones  upon  the  real  object  and  aim  of  both. 
Whether  the  right  of  commanding  proceeds  directly  arid  immediately  from 
God,  or  whether  we  suppose  it  communicated  previously  to  society,  and  trans- 
mitted afterwards  to  those  who  govern,  it  always  grants  that  power  is  for  the 
common  weal,  and  that,  if  it  does  not  direct  its  actions  to  this  end,  it  falls  into 
tyranny.  To  privileges,  honors,  and  distinctions  of  every  kind,  it  applies  its 
favorite  touchstone — the  public  good ;  whatever  is  opposed  to  this,  is  rejected 
as  noxious ;  whatever  does  not  tend  to  promote  it,  is  repudiated  as  superfluous. 
Convinced  that  knowledge  and  virtue  are  the  only  things  of  real  worth,  and 
deserving  of  consideration  in  the  distribution  of  the  social  functions,  this  demo- 
cracy requires  them  to  be  sought  without  ceasing,  that  they  may  be  elevated  to 
the  summit  of  power  and  of  glory  3  it  eoes  to  seek  them  in  the  midst  of  the 
deepest  obscurity.  A  nobleman,  proud  of  his  titles  and  his  heraldry,  and 
boasting  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  his  ancestors,  without  being  able  to  imitate 
them,  is,  in  its  estimation,  an  object  of  ridicule;  it  will  allow  such  a  man  to 
enjoy  his  riches,  that  the  sacred  right  of  property  may  not  be  violated ;  but  it 
will  remove  from  his  grasp,  by  all  lawful  means,  the  influence  he  might  derive 
from  the  nobility  of  his  blood.  In  fine,  if  it  takes  nobility,  birth  or  riches  into 
consideration,  it  is  not  for  any  intrinsic  worth  of  these  advantages,  but  because 
they  are  signs  which  lead  us  to  expect  a  more  accomplished  education,  more 
knowledge  and  probity. 

Full  of  generous  ideas,  this  democracy,  placing  the  dignity  of  man  in  the 
highest  degree,  reminding  man  of  his  rights,  and  also  of  his  duties,  is  indignant 
at  the  very  name  of  tyranny.  It  hates  tyranny,  condemns  it,  repels  it,  and  is 
perpetually  employed  in  discovering  the  best  meano  for  preventing  it.  Wise 
and  calm,  as  the  inseparable  companion  of  reason  and  good  sense  must  ever  be^ 
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it  agrees  very  well  with  monarch j ;  bat  we  may  rest  assured  that  its  desires 
have  generally  been,  that  the  laws  of  the  country  should,  in  one  way  or  another, 
place  a  restraint  upon  the  excesses  of  kings.  Aware  that  the  rock  against 
which  they  ran  the  risk  of  being  wrecked,  was  the  excess  of  contributions 
levied  upon  the  people,  its  favorite  idea,  which  it  has  never  abandoned,  even 
when  it  was  impracticable,  has  been  to  restrain  the  unlimited  faculties  of  power 
with  respect  to  contributions.  Another  of  its  predominating  ideas  has  been  to 
prevent  the  will  of  man  from  prevailing  in  the  formation  or  application  of  the 
laws.  It  has  ever  sought  to  guarantee  and  secure  in  some  way,  that  the  will 
should  not  usurp  the  place  of  reason.  Such  has  been  the  force  of  this  uni- 
versal desire,  that  it  has  been  indelibly  stamped  upon  European  manners,  and 
the  most  absolute  monarchs  have  been  compelled  to  gratify  it.  Hence  one 
thing  very  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  the  throne  has  ever  been  surrounded  by 
respectable  counsellors,  whose  existence  was  insured  either  by  the  laws  or  by 
the  national  customs.  These  counsellors  certainly  could  not  preserve,  in  all 
circumstances,  the  independence  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object,  but  they  did  not  fail  to  be  of  great  service ;  for  their  mere  existence 
was  an  eloquent  protest  against  unjust  and  arbitrary  regulations ;  it  was  a  noble 
personification  of  reason  and  justice,  pointing  out  the  sacred  limits  ever  to  be 
regarded  as  inviolable  by  the  most  powerful  monarch.  This  is  also  the  reason 
why  sovereigns  in  Europe  never  exercise  themselves  the  faculty  of  pronouncing 
judgment,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  sultans.  The  laws  and  customs  of 
Europe  energetically  repulse  this  faculty,  as  fatal  to  the  people  as  it  is  to  the 
monarch ;  and  the  mere  redtal  of  such  an  attempt  would  excite  public  indigna- 
tion against  its  author. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  is,  that  this  principle,  so  much  extolled,  that  it  is 
not  the  monarch  but  the  law  that  commands,  has  been  received  in  Europe  for 
many  centuries ;  it  was  in  full  force  in  all  the  European  nations  long  before 
modem  publicists  emphatically  enunciated  it.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  if 
this  was  the  case  in  theory,  it  was  not  so  in  practice.  I  do  not  deny  that  there 
were  reprehensible  exceptions,  but  the  principle  was  generally  respected.  As 
a  case  in  point,  let  us  take  the  most  absolute  reign  of  modern  times,  with  the 
most  unlimited  royal  power  in  all  its  splendor,  in  its  apogee, — the  reign  in 
which  the  king  could  exclaim  with  too  much  pride,  but  yet  with  truth,  '^  I  am 
the  state" — ^that  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  It  lasted  more  than  half  a  century, 
with  an  astonishing  variety  and  complication  of  events.  How  many  deaths, 
confiscations,  and  banishments  took  place  in  it,  executed  by  the  royal  command, 
without  any  judicial  ordeal  I  Perhaps  some  arbitrary  acts  of  this  time  may  be 
cited;  but  let  them  be  compared  with  what  was  passing  under  equivalent 
circumstances  amongst  the  nations  out  of  Europe  :  let  any  one  recall  to  mind 
what  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  excesses  of  absolute 
royalty  wherever  Christianity  did  not  exist,  and  he  will  see  that  the  excesses 
committed  in  European  monarchies  are  scarcely  worthy  of  being  mentioned. 
This  is  a  proof  that  the  distinction  made  between  monarchical  governments, 
whether  absolute  or  despotic,  is  not  arbitrary  and  fictitious.  Any  one  acquainted 
with  the  legislation  and  history  of  Europe  must  be  well  aware  that  this  dis- 
tinction is  correct,  and  he  will  be  forced  to  smile  at  those  boisterous  declamations 
in  which  malice  or  ignorance  endeavors  to  confound  the  two  systems  of  go- 
vernment 

This  limit  imposed  upon  power,  this  circle  of  reason  and  justice  which  we 
always  find  traced  around  it,  derives  its  origin  principally  from  the  ideas  dis- 
seminated by  Christianity,  whether  it  have  its  guarantee  in  ideas  and  manners 
or  in  political  forms.  It  is  Christianity  that  has  proclaimed,  '*  Reason  and 
justice,  knowledge  and  virtue,  are  every  thing ;  the  mere  will  of  man,  his 
birth,  his  titles,  are  of  no  intrinsic  value.''     These  words  have  penetrated 
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every  where,  from  the  palace  of  kings  to  the  poor  man's  cottage ;  and,  from 
the  moment  that  the  mind  of  an  entire  people  became  imbued  with  snoh  ideas, 
Asiatic  despotism  became  impracticable.  In  fact,  in  the  absence  of  every 
political  form  limiting  the  power  of  the  monarch,  a  voice  resounds  in  his  ears 
on  all  sides,  exclaiming,  "  We  are  not  thy  slaves,  we  are  thy  subjects ;  thou 
art  a  king,  but  thou  art  a  man,  and  a  man  who,  like  ourselves,  must  appear 
one  day  before  the  Supreme  Judge ;  thou  hast  the  power  of  making  laws,  but 
merely  for  our  interests ;  thou  canst  exact  tributes  from  us,  but  only  such  as 
are  necessary  for  the  common  weal ;  thou  canst  not  judge  us  according  to  thy 
caprice,  but  only  conformably  to  the  laws }  thou  canst  not  seize  our  property 
without  rendering  thyself  more  culpable  than  the  common  robber,  nor  make 
an  attempt  on  our  lives,  of  thy  own  will,  without  becoming  an  assassin ;  the 
power  thou  hast  received  is  not  for  thy  comfort  or  pleasure,  nor  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  thy  passions,  but  solely  for  our  happiness ;  thou  art  a  person  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  public  weal;  if  thou  forgettest  this,  thou  art  a 
tyrant." 

Unfortunately,  however,  together  with  this  spirit  of  lawful  independence,  of 
rational  liberty, — ^together  with  this  just,  noble,  and  generous  democracy,  then 
has  ever  been  another  accompanying  it,  and  forming  with  it  the  most  lively 
contrast.  The  latter  has  been  extremely  injurious  to  the  former,  by  prevent- 
ing it  from  attaining  the  object  of  its  just  pretensions  ;  erroneous  in  its  princi- 
ples and  perverse  in  its  intentions,  violent  and  unjust  in  its  mode  of  acting,  its 
traces  have  been  everywhere  marked  by  a  stream  of  blood.  Instead  of  obtain- 
ing true  liberty  for  the  people,  it  has  merely  served  to  deprive  them  of  that 
which  they  already  possessed ;  or  if  it  actually  found  them  groaning  under  the 
yoke  of  slavery,  it  has  only  served  to  rivet  their  chains.  Allying  itself  on  all 
occasions  with  the  basest  passions,  it  has  attracted  to  its  standard  all  that  was 
most  vile  and  abject  in  society,  and  gathered  together  the  most  turbulent  and 
ill-disposed  men.  By  cheating  its  miserable  followers  with  delusive  promises, 
and  exciting  them  with  the  prospect  of  plunder  and  pillage,  it  has  been  a  per- 
petual source  of  commotions,  scandals,  and  bitter  animosities,  that  have  at 
length  produced  their  natural  results — ^persecutions,  proscriptions,  and  execu- 
tions. Its  fundamental  dogma  was  the  rejection  of  all  authority  of  every 
description,  to  overturn  which  was  its  constant  aim ;  the  reward  it  expected  for 
its  labors  was  to  seat  itself  upon  a  throne  established  amidst  universal  min,  to 
glut  itself  with  the  blood  of  thousands  of  victims,  and  to  revel  in  the  gprossest 
orgies  during  the  distribution  of  its  blood-stained  spoil.  In  all  times,  in  all 
countries,  riots,  popular  insurrections,  and  revolutions  have  taken  place ;  but, 
for  the  last  seven  centuries,  Europe  pre&ents  these  scenes  in  so  singular  a 
character,  that  it  forms  a  most,  fitting  subject  for  the  reflection  of  philosophers. 
In  fact,  these  tendencies  towards  social  dissolution— tendencies,  the  origin  of 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  in  the  very  heart  of  man — have  not  only 
existed  in  the  bosom  of  Europe,  butihave  been  formed  into  a  theory;  as  ideas, 
they  have  been  defended  with  all  the  obstinacy  and  infatuation  of  a  sectarian 
spirit ;  and,  wherever  an  opportunity  occurred,  reduced  to  practice  with  un- 
yielding pertinacity  and  unbridled  fury.  The  system  was  made  up  of  fblly  and 
fanaticism,  and  carried  out  with  obstinacy,  a  spirit  of  proselytism,  and  monstrous 
erimes.  In  every  psge  of  its  history  this  truth  is  attested  in  characters  ol 
blood.     Happy  our  nation,  had  she  not  tried  the  experiment ! 

Europe  may  be  compared  to  those  men  of  great  capacity  and  of  active  and 
intrepid  characters,  who  are  either  the  very  best  or  the  vei^  worst  of  men. 
Scarcely  can  a  single  fact  of  any  weight  remain  isolated  in  Europe  :  there  it 
not  a  truth  that  is  not  useful,  nor  an  error  that  is  not  &tal.  Ideas  have  a 
tendency  to  become  realized,  and  facts,  in  their  turn,  incessantly  call  in  the  aid 
of  ideas.    If  virtues  exist,  they  are  explained,  and  their  foundation  is  songhl 
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for  in  elevated  theories.  If  crimes  are  met  with,  their  vindication  is  attempted 
on  the  authority  of  perverse  theories.  Nations  do  not  rest  satisfied  with  the 
practice  either  of  good  or  evil — ^they  strive  to  propagate  it,  and  are  restless  till 
thej  have  induced  their  neighbors  to  imitate  them.  Naj,  there  is  something 
beyond  a  mere  spirit  of  proselytism  limited  to  a  few  countries — ideas,  in  our 
times,  aim  at  nothing  short  of  universal  empire.  The  spirit  of  propa- 
gandism  does  not  date  from  the  French  Revolution,  nor  even  from  the  sixteenth 
century;  from  the  very  dawn  of  civilization,  from  the  times  when  the  minds  of 
men  began  to  evince  symptoms  of  activity,  this  phenomenon  is  apparent,  and 
in  a  very  striking  manner.  In  the  agitated  Europe  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  we  behold  the  Europe  of  the  nineteenth  century,  just  as  the 
imperfectly  defined  lineaments  of  the  germ  contain  forms  of  the  future  being. 

A  great  part  of  the  sects  which  assailed  th^  Church,  dating  from  the  tenth 
century,  were  decidedly  revolutionary;  thejreither  proceeded  from  the  fatal 
democracy  whicb  I  have  just  mentioned,  or  derived  their  support  from  it. 
Unfortunately  this  democracy,  restless,  unjust  and  turbulent,  having  compro- 
mised the  tranquillity  of  Europe  in  the  centuries  anterior  to  the  sixteenth,  found 
in  Protestantism  its  most  fervent  propagators.  Among  the  numerous  sects 
into  which  the  pretended  reform  was  immediately  divided,  some  opened  the 
way  for  it,  and  others  adopted  it  as  their  standard.  And  what  must  have  been 
the  result  in  the  political  organization  of  Europe  ?  1  will  say  it  candidly  :  the 
disappearance  of  those  political  institutions  which  enabled  the  different  classes 
of  the  state  to  take  part  in  its  affairs,  was  inevitable.  Now,  as  it  was  very 
difficult  for  the  European  people,  considering  their  character,  ideas  and  customs, 
to  submit  for  ever  to  their  new  condition,  as  their  predominant  inclination 
must  have  urged  them  to  place  bounds  upon  the  extension  of  power,  it  was 
natural  that  revolutions  should  ensue ;  it  was  natural  that  future  generations 
should  have  to  witness  great  catastrophes,  such  as  the  English  Revolution  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  the  French  Revolution  of  the  eighteenth.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  comprehend  these  truths ;  that 
time  is  past.  The  revolutions  in  which  for  some  centuries  the  different  nations 
of  Europe  have  been  successively  involved,  have  brought  within  the  reach  of 
the  least  intelligent  that  social  law  so  frequently  realized,  viz.  that  anarchy 
leads  to  despotism,  and  that  despotism  begets  anarchy.  Never,  at  any  time, 
in  any  nation  (history  and  experience  prove  the  fact),  have  anti-social  ideas 
been  inculcated,  the  minds  of  the  people  been  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination and  rebellion,  without  almost  immediately  provoking  the  application 
of  the  only  remedy  at  the  command  of  nations  in  such  conflicts,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  very  strong  government,  which  justly  or  unjustly,  legally  or  not, 
Vifia  up  its  iron  arm  over  every  one,  and  makes  all  heads  bend  under  its  yoke. 
To  clamor  and  tumult  succeeds  the  most  profound  silence ;  the  people  then 
easily  become  resigned  to  their  new  condition,  for  reflection  and  instinct  teach 
them  that  although  it  is  well  to  possess  a  certain  amount  of  liberty,  the  first 
want  of  society  is  self-preservation. 

What  was  the  case  in  Germany,  after  the  introduction  of  Protestantism  by 
a  succession  of  religious  revolutions  ?  Maxims  destructive  of  all  society  were 
propagated,  factions  formed,  insurrections  took  place ;  upon  the  field  of  battle 
and  upon  the  scaffolds  blood  flowed  in  torrents ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  instinct 
of  social  preservation  begin  to  operate^  than,  instead  of  popular  forms  being 
established  and  taking  root,  every  thing  tended  towards  the  opposite  extreme. 
And  was  not  this  the  country  in  which  the  people  had  been  flattered  by  the  prospect 
of  unrestrained  liberty,  of  a  re-partition  and  even  a  community  of  property ;  in 
fine,  by  the  promise  of  the  most  absolute  equality  in  every  thing.  Yet,  in  this 
same  country,  the  most  striking  inequality  prevailed,  and  the  feudal  aristocracy 
preserved  its  full  force.     In  other  countries,  in  which  no  such  hopes  of  liberty 
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and  equality  had  been  held  oat,  we  can  scarcely  diBcoyer  the  limits  which 
separated  the  nobility  from  the  people.  In  Germany,  the  nobility  still  retained 
their  wealth  and  their  preponderance,  were  still  surrounded  by  titles,  privileges, 
and  distinctions  of  every  description.  In  that  very  country,  in  which  there  were 
such  outcries  against  the  power  of  kings,  in  which  the  name  of  king  was 
declared  synonymous  with  tyrant,  the  most  absolute  monarchy  was  established; 
and  the  apostate  of  the  Teutonic  order  founded  that  kingdom  of  Prussia,  from 
which  representative  forms  are  still  excluded.*  In  Denmark,  Protestantism  was 
established,  and  with  it  absolute  power  immediately  took  deep  root ;  in  Sweden 
we  find,  at  the  very  same  time,  the  power  of  Gustavus  established. 

What  waa  the  case  in  England  ?  Representative  forms  were  not  introduced 
into  that  country  by  Protestantism ;  they  existed  centuries  before,  as  well  as 
in  other  nations  of  Europe.  But  the  monarch  who  founded  the  Anglican 
Church  was  distinguished  for  hiydespotism,  and  the  Parliament,  which  ought 
to  have  restrained  him,  was  most  shamefully  degraded.-  What  idea  can  we 
form  of  the  liberty  of  a  country  whose  legislators  and  representatives  debased 
themselves  so  far  as  to  declare,  that  any  one  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
illicit  amours  of  the  Queen  is  bound,  under  pain  of  high  treason,  to  bring  an 
accusation  against  her  ?  What  can  we  think  of  the  liberty  of  a  country,  in 
which  the  very  men  who  ought  to  defend  that  liberty,  cringe  with  so  much 
baseness  to  the  unruly  passions  of  th^  monarch,  that  they  are  not  ashamed,  in 
order  to  flatter  the  jealousy  of  the  sovereign,  to  establish  that  any  yount 
female  who  should  marry  a  king  of  England,  should,  under  a  pain  of  hiffo 
treason,  be  compelled  before  her  marriage  to  reveal  any  stain  there  might  be 
on  her  virtue  ?  Such  ignominious  enactments  are  certainly  a  stronger  proof  of 
abject  servility  than  the  declaration  of  that  same  Parliament,  establbhing  that 
the  mere  will  of  the  monarch  should  have  the  force  of  law.  Bepresentatite 
forms  preserved  in  that  country  at  a  time  when  they  had  disappeared  from 
almost  every  other  nation  of  Europe,  were  not,  however,  a  guarantee  against 
tyranny ;  for  the  English  cannot  assuredly  boast  of  the  liberty  they  enjoyed 
under  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth.  Perhaps  in  no  country  in 
Europe  was  less  liberty  enjoyed,  in  no  country  were  the  people  more  oppressed 
under  popular  forms,  in  no  country  did  despotism  prevail  to  a  greater  extent 
If  there  bo  anything  which  can  convince  us  of  these  truths,  in  case  the  facts 
already  cited  should  be  found  insufficient,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  efforts  made 
by  the  English  to  acquire  liberty.  And  if  the  efforts  made  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  oppression  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  sure  sign  of  its  galling  effects,  we 
are  justified  in  thinking  that  the  oppression  under  which  England  was  groaninc 
must  have  been  very  severe,  since  that  country  has  passed  through  so  long  ana 
terrible  a  revolution,  in  which  so  many  tears  and  so  much  blood  has  been  shed. 

When  we  consider  what  has  taken  place  in  France,  we  remark  that  religious 
wars  have  always  given  an  ascendency  to  royal  power.  After  such  long  agita- 
tions, so  many  troubles  and  civil  wars,  we  see  the  reign  of  Loub  XIY.,  and 
we  hear  that  proud  monarch  exclaim,  *'  I  am  the  siaie."  We  have  here  the 
most  complete  personification  of  the  absolute  power  which  always  foUows 
anarchy.  Have  the  European  nations  had  to  complain  of  the  unlimited  power 
exercised  by  monarchs  ?  have  they  had  to  regret  that  all  the  representative 
forms  which  could  ensure  their  liberties  perished  under  the  asoenaency  of  the 
throne  ?  Let  them  blame  Protestantism  for  it,  which  spreadinff  the  germs  of 
anarchy  all  over  Europe,  created  an  imperious,  urgent,  and  inevitable  neeessitj 
for  centralizinff  rule,  for  fortifjring  royal  power :  it  was  necessary  to  stop  op 
every  source  l&om  which  dissolvent  principles  might  flow,  and  to  keep  withiB 
narrow  bounds  all  the  elements  which,  by  contact  and  vicinity^  were  leady  to 
ignite  and  prodnoe  a  fiital  conflagration. 

*  When  thU  wai  written.— Tr. 
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Eyery  reilectiDg  man  will  agree  with  me  on  this  point.  Considering  the 
aggrandizement  of  absolute  power,  they  will  discover  in  it  nothing  but  the 
realization  of  a  fact  already  long  ago  everywhere  observed.  Assuredly,  the 
monarchs  of  Europe  cannot  be  compared,  either  by  the  fact  of  their  origin  or 
the  character  of  their  measures,  to  those  despots  who,  under  different  titles, 
have  usurped  the  command  of  society  at  the  critical  moment  when  it  was  near 
its  dissolution ;  but  it  may  be  said  with  reason,  that  the  unlimited  extent  of 
their  power  has  been  caused  by  a  great  social  necessity,  viz.  that  of  one  sole 
and  forcible  authority,  without  which  the  preservation  of  public  order  wa« 
impossible.  We  cannot  without  dismay  ts^e  a  view  of  Europe  after  the 
appearance  of  Protestantism.  What  frightful  dissolution !  What  erroneous 
ideas  I  What  relaxation  of  morals !  What  a  multitude  of  sects !  What  ani- 
mosity in  men's  minds !  What  rage,  what  ferocity !  Violent  disputes,  inter- 
minable debates,  accusations,  recriminations  withoat  end ;  troubles,  rebellion, 
intestine  and  foreign  wars,  sanguinary  battles,  and  atrocious  punishments. 
8uq)i  is  the  picture  that  Europe  presents ;  such  are  the  effects  of  this  apple  of 
discord  thrown  among  men  who  are  brethren.  And  what  was  sure  to  be  the 
result  of  this  confusion,  of  this  retrograde  movement,  by  which  society  seemed 
returning  to  violent  means,  to  the  tyranny  of  might  over  right  ?  The  result 
was  sure  to  be  what  it  has  in  fact  been :  the  instinct  of  preservation,  stronger 
than  the  passions  and  the  frenzy  of  man,  was  sure  to  prevail ;  it  suggested  to 
Europe  the  only  means  of  self-preservation;  royal  power,  already  in  the 
ascendant,  and  verging  towards  its  highest  point,  was  sure  to  end  by  attaining 
it  in  reality;  there  to  become  isolated  and  completely  separated  from  the  people, 
and  to  impose  silence  on*  popular  passions.  What  ought  to  have  been  effected 
by  a  wise  direction  of  ideas,  was  accomplished  by  the  force  of  a  very  powerful 
institution ;  the  vigor  of  the  sceptre  had  to  neutralize  the  impulse  given  to 
society  towards  its  ruin.  If  we  consider  attentively,  we  shall  find  that  such  is 
the  meaning  of  the  event  of  1680  in  Sweden,  when  that  country  was  subjected 
to  the  fierce  will  of  Charles  XI. ;  such  the  meaning  of  the  event  of  1669  in 
Denmark,  when  that  nation,  wearied  with  anarchy,  supplicated  King  Frederick 
m.  to  declare  the  monarchy  hereditary  and  absolute,  which  he  in  fact  did> 
such,  in  fine,  is  the  meaning  of  what  took  place  in  Holland  in  1747,  and  of 
the  creation  of  an  hereditary  stadtholder.  If  we  require  more  convincing 
examples,  we  have  the  despotism  of  Cromwell  in  England  after  such  terrible 
revolutions,  and  that  of  Napoleon  in  France  after  the  republic.  (37) 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

STBVaOLB  BITWSSN  THE  THREE  BOdAL  ELEMENTS.  , 

When  once  these  three  elements  of  government,  monarchy,  aristooraoy,  and 
democracy,  began  each  to  contend  for  the  ascendency,  the  most  certain  means 
^f  securing  the  victory  to  monarchy,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  two  elements^ 
was  to  drive  one  of  these  latter  into  acts  of  turbulence  and  outrage ;  for  it  thus 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  establish  one  sole,  powerful,  unfettered  centre 
of  action,  that  would  be  able  to  awe  the  turbulent  and  to  insure  public  order. 
Now,  just  at  this  time,  the  position  of  the  popular  eletnent  was  full  of  hope^ 
but  also  beset  with  dangers;  and  hence,  to  preserve  the  influence  it  had  already 
acquired,  and  to  increase  its  ascendency  and  power,  the  greatest  moderation 
and  circumspection  were  requisite.  Monarchy  had  already  acquired  great 
power,  and,  having  obtained  it  in  part  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  people 
against  the  lords,  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural  protector  of  popinar 
interests.  It  certainly  had  some  claims  to  this  title,  but  no  less  certainly  did 
47 
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it  find  in  this  circumstance  a  most  favorable  opportunity  for  extending  its  power 
to  an  unlimited  degree,  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

There  existed  a  germ  of  division  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  commons, 
which  afforded  the  monarchs  an  opportunity  of  curtailing  the  rights  and  powen 
of  the  lords,  convinced,  moreover,  as  they  were,  that  any  measure  tending  t^ 
such  an  object  would  be  well  received  by  the  multitude.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  monarch  might  rest  assured  that  the  lords  would  hail  with  delight 
any  act  tending  to  humble  the  people,  who  already  had  raised  their  heads  so 
high  when  the  feudal  aristocracy  was  to  be  resisted ;  and,  in  this  case,  if  the 
people  committed  any  excesses,  if  they  adopted  maxims  and  doctrines  subver- 
sive of  public  order,  no  one  could  prevent  the  monarch  from  putting  a  stop  to 
their  proceedings  by  all  possible  m^ans.  The  lords,  who  were  powerful  enough 
to  repress  such  disorders  themselves,  would  very  naturally  be  glad  to  leave 
such  a  work  to  the  monarch,  fearing  lest  the  people,  in  their  exasperation 
against  them,  might  deprive  them  of  their  prerogatives,  their  honors,  their 
property,  and  even  of  their  lives ;  or  from  the  secret  satisfaction  they  would 
naturally  feel  at  seeing  that  rival  power  brought  down  Which  had  recently 
humbled  themselves,  and  whose  rivalry  had  been  maintained  through  so  many 
and  such  ferocious  struggles.  In  such  an  undertaking,  the  lords  would  natu- 
rally bring  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence  to  the  support  of  the  monarch, 
thus  taking  advantage  of  the  false  direction  given  to  the  popular  movement  to 
revenge  themselves  upon  the  people,  whilst  veiling  their  vengeance  under  the 
pretext  of  public  utility.  The  people,  it  is  true,  possessed  various  means  of 
defence ;  but  when  isolated  and  opposed  to  the  throne,  they  found  these  means 
too  weak  to  afford  them  any  hope  of  victory.  Learning,  indeed,  was  no  longer 
the  exclusive  patrimony  of  any  privileged  class,  but  knowledge  had  not  had 
time  to  become  diffused  so  far  as  to  form  a  public  opinion  strong  enough  to 
exercise  any  direct  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  government.  The  art  of  print- 
ing was  already  producing  its  results,  but  was  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to 
produce  that  rapid  and  extensive  circulation  of  ideas  which  has  subsequently 
been  attained.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  everywhere  made  at  that  time  to 
promote  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  we  need  only  understand  correctly  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  knowledge  of  the  period,  to  be  convinced  that 
neither  in  substance  nor  in  form  was  it  calculated  to  become,  to  any  general 
extent,  the  property  of  the  popular  classes.  Thanks  to  the  progress  of  com- 
merce and  the  arts,  there  ardse,  it  is  true,  a  new  description  of  wealth,  destined 
of  necessity  to  become  the  patrimony  of  the  people.  But  commerce  and  the 
arts  were  then  in  their  infancy,  and  did  not  possess  either  the  extent  or  the 
influence  which,  at  a  later  period,  connected  them  intimately  with  every  branch 
of  society.  Except  in  some  few  countries  of  very  little  importance,  the  position 
of  the  merchant  and  the  artizan  could  not  secure  them  any  great  amount  of 
influence  of  itself. 

Considering  the  course  of  events,  and  the  elevation  which  royal  power  bad 
acquired  on  the  ruins  of  feudalism,  the  only  means  for  restricting  monarchical 
power,  until  the  democratic  element  should  have  acquired  sufficient  force  to  be 
respected,  was  the  union  of  the  aristocracy  with  the  people.  But  such  a  coa- 
lition was  not  easily  to  be  obtained,  since  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
people  there  existed  so  much  animosity  and  rivalry — a  rivalry  which,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  was  inevitable,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  their  respective  interests. 
We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  nobility  were  not  the  only  aristocracy; 
there  was  another  much  more  powerful  and  influential  than  they— -the  clergy. 
This  latter  class  was  at  that  time  possessed  of  all  the  ascendency  and  influence 
which  both  moral  and  material  means  can  confer ;  in  fact,  besides  the  religious 
character,  which  insured  the  respect  and  veneration  of  the  people,  they  were 
poBsessed,  at  the  same  time,  of  abundant  riches ;  which  easily  secured  to  thea. 
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tnk  tbe  one  hand,  gratitude  and  influence ;  and,  on  the  other,  made  them  feared 
by  the  great,  and  respected  by  monarcbs.  Now,  here  is  one  of  the  leading 
mistakes  of  Protestantism  :  to  crush  the  power  of  the  clergy  at  such  a  time,  was 
to  accelerate  the  complete  victory  of  absolute  monarchy,  to  leave  the  people 
defenceless,  the  monarch  unrestrained,  aristocracy  without  a  bond  of  union^ 
without  a  vital  principle ;  it  was  to  prevent  the  three  elements — monarchy^ 
aristocracy,  and  democracy — from  uniting  to  form  a  limited  government, 
towards  which  almost  all  the  European  nations  appeared  to  be  inclining.  We 
have  already  seen  that  it  was  not  at  that  time  expedient  to  isolate  the  peopley 
for  their  political  existence  was  still  feeble  and  precarious ;  and  it  is  no  less 
evident  that  the  nobility,  as  a  means  of  government,  ought  not  to  have  been 
left  to  themselves.  This  class,  possessing  no  other  vital  principle  than  that 
derived  from  their  titles  and  privileges,  were  incapable  of  resisting  the  attacks 
continually  aimed  at  them  by  the  royal  power.  In  spite  of  themselves,  the 
nobility  were  under  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  monarch's  will,  of  abandon- 
ing their  inaccessible  castles,  to  resort  to  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  kings,  and 
play  the  part  of  courtiers. 

Protestantism  crushed  the  power  of  the  clergy,  not  only  in  the  countries  in 
which  it  succeeded  in  implanting  its  errors,  but  also  in  others.  In  fact,  where 
it  could  not  fully  introduce  itself,  its  ideas,  when  not  in  open  opposition  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  exercised  a  certain  degree  of  influence.  From  that  time  the 
power  of  tbe  clergy  lost  its  principal  support  in  the  political  influence  of  the 
Popes,  for  whilst  kings  assumed  a  tone  of  greater  boldness  against  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Holy  See,  the  Popes,  on  their  side,  that  they  mieht  give  no 
pretext,  no  occasion  for  the  declamations  of  Protestants,  were  obliged  to  act 
with  great  circumspection  in  every  thing  relating  to  temporal  afiairs.  All  this 
has  been  regarded  as  the  progress  of  European  civilization, — as  one  step 
towards  liberty;  however,  the  rapid  sketch  which  I  have  just  given  of  the 
political  condition  of  that  period,  clearly  proves  that,  instead  of  taking  the 
surest  way  to  the  development  of  representative  forms,  the  road  to  absolute 
monarchy  was  chosen.  Protestantism,  interested  in  crushing  by  all  possible 
means  the  power  of  the  Popes,  exalted  that  of  kings  even  in  spiritual  matters. 
By  thus  concentrating  in  their  hands  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  it  left 
the  throne  without  any  sort  of  counterpoise.  By  destroying  the  hope  of 
obtaining  liberty  by  peaceable  means,  it  led  the  people  to  have  recourse  to 
force,  and  opened  the  crater  of  those  revolutions  which  have  cost  modem 
Europe  so  many  tears. 

In  order  that  the  forms  of  political  liberty  should  take  root  and  attain  to 
perfection,  they  were  not  to  be  forced  prematurely  from  the  atmosphere  which 
gave  them  birth ;  for  in  this  atmosphere  existed  together  the  monarchical,  aris- 
tocratical,  and  popular  elements,  all  strengthened  and  directed  by  the  Catholic 
religion ;  under  the  influence  of  this  same  religion,  these  elements  were  being 
gradually  combined,  politics  were  not  to  be  separated  from  religion.  Instead 
of  regarding  the  clergy  as  a  fatal  element,  it  was  important  to  look  upon  them 
as  a  mediator  amons  all  classes  and  powers,  ready  to  calm  the  ardor  of  strife, 
to  place  bounds  against  excess,  to  prevent  the  exclusive  preponderance  of  the 
monarch,  the  nobility,  or  the  people.  Whenever  powers  and  interests  of  dif- 
ferent natures  are  to  be  combined,  a  mediator  is  essential,  or  some  sort  of 
intervention  to  prevent  violent  shocks ;  if  this  mediator  does  not  exist  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  circumstances,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  law  for  the  cre- 
ation of  one.  From  this  it  is  evident  what  an  evil  Protestantism  inflicted  upon 
Europe ;  since  its  first  act  was  completely  to  isolate  the  temporal  power,  to 
place  it  in  rivalship  and  hostility  to  the  spiritual,  and  to  leave  no  mediator 
Detween  the  monarch  ;ind  the  people.  The  lay  aristocracy  at  once  lost  their 
political  influence;  for  they  had  now  lost  their  force  and  bond  of  union,  which 
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thej  derired  from  tbeir  eonnectioii  with  the  ecclesiastical  aristoeracj.  When 
onee  the  noUea  were  reduced  to  mere  oomtierBy  the  power  of  the  throne  was 
eotirelj  without  a  ooanterpoiM. 

I  hare  said  it,  and  I  repeat  it^  that  the  strengtheniiig  of  the  royal  power, 
eren  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  and  liherties  of  the  lords  and  ni  the  commons, 
tended  powerfollj  to  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  and  conseqnentlj  to  the 
progress  of  civiluation ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  extreme  preponderance 
obtained  by  this  power  is  much  to  be  lamented ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  reflect, 
that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  this  preponderance  was  the  remoyal  of  the 
clergy  from  the  sphere  of  politics.  At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
•entury,  the  question  no  longer  was,  whether  those  numerous  castles  should 
be  left  standing,  frt>m  the  heights  of  which  proud  barons  gave  the  law  to  thdr 
Tusals,  and  held  themselves  justified  in  despising  the  ordinances  of  the  mon> 
arch :  nor  whether  that  long  list  of  communal  bberties  should  be  preserved, 
which  had  no  connection  with  each  other,  which  were  opposed  to  the  preten- 
noDS  of  the  great^  and  at  the  same  time  embarrassed  the  aeti<m  of  the  sovereign, 
by  preventing  the  formation  of  a  central  government  capable  of  insuring  order, 
of  protecting  legitimate  interests,  of  giving  an  impulse  to  the  movement  of 
civilization,  which  had  everywhere  commenced  with  so  much  activity.  This 
was  no  longer  the  question ;  on  all  sides  the  castles  were  being  levelled,  the 
great  lords  were  descending  frx)m  their  fortresses,  and  becoming  more  liumane 
towards  the  people ;  they  were  giving  up  their  exactions,  and  beginning  to  show 
respect  to  the  power  of  the  monarch }  and  the  commons,  obliged  to  submit  to 
an  amalgamation  of  the  multitude  of  petty  states,  to  form  extensive  monarchies, 
were  forced  to  part  with  so  much  of  their  rights  and  liberties  as  was  opposed 
to  the  system  of  general  centralization. 

The  question  was,  to  discover  whether  there  existed  any  means  of  limitini 
power,  and  yet  securing  to  the  people  the  benefits  of  its  centralization  and 
augmentation;  whether  it  was  possible,  without  embarrassing  or  weakening 
the  action  of  power,  to  secure  to  the  people  a  reasonable  amount  of  influence 
over  the  progress  of  affairs,  and,  above  all,  the  right  they  had  already  acquired 
of  watching  over  the  public  revenues.  That  is,  at  once  to  prevent  the  sangui- 
nary horrors  of  revolutions,  and  the  abuses  and  disorders  of  court  favorites. 
The  people  alone  were  incapable  of  preserving  this  influence,  unless  they  had 
been  furnished  with  a  knowledse  of  the  public  affairs ;  an  indispensable  resource 
in  such  a  case,  but  of  which  they  were  in  general  completely  destitute.  I  do 
not  mean  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge  amongst  the 
oommons ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  term  public  affairs  had  acquired 
an  extensive  signification ;  for  it  was  not  merely  applied  to  a  municipality  or  a 
province ;  centralization  becoming  everywhere  more  general  and  triumphant, 
caused  this  term  to  be  applied  to  whole  kingdoms,  not  merely  considered  as 
isolated,  but  in  the  whole  of  their  relations  with  other  nations.  From  that 
time  European  civilization  began  to  assume  that  character  of  generality^  which 
still  distinguishes  it :  from  that  time,  to  understand  aright  the  private  afiairs 
of  any  one  kingdom,  it  was  necessarv  to  look  abroad  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
sometimes  over  the  whole  world.  Men  capable  of  such  elevated  views  could 
not  be  very  common  in  society ;  moreover,  as  the  most  exalted  part  of  socie^ 
was  attracted  by  the  splendor  of  the  throne  of  the  monarch,  a  focus  of  intelli- 
genoe  was  sure  to  be  formed  there,  with  exclusive  pretensions  to  the  govecn- 
ment.  Compare  with  this  centre  of  action  and  intelligence,  the  people  alcHie, 
still  weak  and  ignorant,  and  the  result  may  be  easily  guessed.  Weakness  and 
iffnoranoe  never  prevailed  over  force  and  intelligence.  But,  what  remedy  was 
there  for  this  difficulty  t  The  preservation  of  the  Catholic  religion  all  oTer 
Bnrope,  and  consequently  the  influence  of  the  clergy ;  for  it  is  well  known  tbat 
the  clergy  were  still  considered  at  this  epoch  as  the  centre  of  learning. 

Those  who  have  extolled  Protestantism  for  having  weakened  the  influenoe  of 
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the  Oatholio  clergy,  have  not  eaffioienilj  reflected  upon  the  nature  of  that 
influence.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  discover  at  that  epoch  a  claas  of 
citizens  connected  with  the  three  elements  of  power  by  common  interests  with 
each,  and  jet  not  exclusively  allied  to  any.  Monarchy  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  clergy.  In  fact,  how  can  we  imagine  that  the  ministers  of  a  religion 
regarding  power  as  an  emanation  from  Heaven  would  declare  themselves  the 
enemies  of  royal  power,  which  was  acknowledged  to  be  at  the  head  of  all  others? 
Neither  had  the  aristocracy  any  thing  to  apprehend  on  the  part  of  the  clergy, 
so  long  as  they  did  not  outstep  the  bounds  of  reason.  The  titles,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  claimed  the  possession  of  riches,  their  rights  to  a  certain  degree  of 
consideration  and  of  precedence  were  not  likely  to  be  combated  by  a  class 
whose  principles  and  interests  were  necessarily  favorable  to  every  thing  within 
the  bounds  of  reason,  of  justice,  and  of  the  laws.  The  democracy,  comprising 
the  generality  of  the  people,  found  support  and  most  generous  protection  in  the 
Church.  How  could  the  Church,  which  had  labored  so  much  to  emancipate 
them  from  the  ancient  slavery,  and  at  a  later  period  from  feudal  chains,  declare 
herself  the  enemy  of  a  class  which  might  be  considered  as  her  creature  ?  If  the 
people  experienced  an  amelioration  in  their  civil  condition,  it  was  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  the  clergy ;  if  they  acquired  political  influence,  it  was  owing  to  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition — another  favor  obtained  through  the  influence 
of  the  clergy ;  and  if  the  clergy  had  any  where  a  sure  support,  it  was  natural 
to  look  for  it  in  that  popular  class  which,  continually  in  contact  with  them, 
received  from  them  their  inspirations  and  instructions. 

Besides,  the  Church  selected  her  members  indiscriminately  from  all  classes. 
To  elevate  a  man  to  the  sacred  ministry  she  required  neither  titles  of  nobility 
nor  riches,  and  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  insure  intimate  relations  between  the 
clergy  and  the  people,  and  to  prevent  the  latter  from  regarding  them  with 
aversion  and  estrangement.  Hence  the  clergy,  united  to  all  classes,  were  an 
element  perfectly  adapted  to  prevent  the  exclusive  preponderance  of  any  of 
these  classes,  to  maintain  all  social  elements  in  a  certain  gentle  and  productive 
fermentation,  which  in  time  would  have  produced  and  matured  a  natural  com- 
bination. I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  there  would  not  have  arisen  differences, 
disputes,  perhaps  conflicts,  inevitable  occurrences  so  long  as  men  shall  be  ihen ; 
but  who  does  not  see  that  the  terrible  effusion  of  blood  in  the  wars  of  Germany, 
in  the  revolations  of  England  and  France,  would  have  been  impossible  ?  It 
will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  spirit  of  European  civilization  necessarily  tended 
to  diminish  the  extreme  inequality  of  classes;  I  grant  it,  and  will  even  add, 
that  this  tendency  was  conformable  to  the  principles  and  maxims  of  the 
Christian  religion,  continually  reminding  men  of  their  equality  before  God,  of 
their  common  origin  and  destination,  of  the  emptiness  of  honors  and  riches,  and 
proclaiming  that  virtue  is  the  only  thing  solid  upon  earth,  the  only  thing 
capable  of  rendering  us  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  God.  But  to  reform  is  not  to 
destroy;  to  cure  the  disease,  we  must  not  kill  the  patient.  It  was  deemed 
better  to  overthrow  at  one  blow  what  might  have  been  corrected  by  legal  means ; 
European  civilization  having  been  corrupted  by  the  fatal  innovations  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  legitimate  authority  having  been  disregarded  even  in  matters 
within  its  exclusive  sphere,  its  mild  and  beneficent  action  has  been  replaced  by 
the  disastrous  expedients  of  violence.  Three  centuries  of  calamity  have  more 
or  less  opened  the  eyes  of  nations,  by  teaching  them  how  perilous  it  is,  even 
for  the  success  of  an  enterprise,  to  confide  it  to  the  cruel  hazard  of  the  em- 
ployment of  force ;  but  it  is  probable  that  if  Protestantism,  like  an  apple  of 
discord,  had  not  been  thrown  into  the  middle  of  Europe,  all  these  great  social 
and  political  questions  would,  at  the  present  time,  be  much  nearer  being  solved 
in  a  safe,  peaceable,  and  certain  manner,  if,  indeed,  they  had  not  been  already 
solved  long  since.  (38) 

ao 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

POLITICAL  DOCTRIKES  BEFORE  THE  APPEAKAHCB  OF  PBOTB8TANTI81L 

In  mattere  appertain! Dg  to  representative  goTemment,  modem  political  science 
boasts  of  its  great  progress :  we  hear  it  continually  assertipg  that  the  school 
in  which  the  deputies  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  imbibed  their  lessons  was 
totally  ignorant  of  political  constitutions.  Now  when  we  compare  the  doctrines 
of  the  predominating  school  of  the  present  day  with  those  of  the  preceding 
school y  what  difference  do  we  discover  between  them  ?  On  what  points  do  they 
differ  1  Where  is  this  boasted  progress  H 

The  school  of  the  eighteenth  century  said :  '^The  king  is  the  natural  enemy 
of  the  people ;  his  power  must  either  be  totally  destroyed,  or  at  least  so  far 
restrained  and  limited,  that  he  may  only,  appear  with  his  hands  tied  on  the 
summit  of  the  social  edifice,  merely  invested  with  the  faculty  of  approving  the 
measures  of  the  representatives  of  the  people."  And  what  says  the  modem 
school,  which  boasts  of  its  progress,  of  the  advantage  it  has  derived  from  ex- 
perience, and  of  having  hit  the  exact  point  marked  out  by  reason  and  good 
sense  ?  ^'  Monarchy,"  says  this  school,  *'  is  essential  to  the  great  European 
nations ;  the  attempts  at  republicanism  made  in  America,  whatever  may  be 
their  results,  require,  as  yet,  the  test  of  time ;  besides,  they  were  made  under 
circumstances  very  different  from  those  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  conse- 
quently, are  not  to  be  imitated  by  us.  The  king  should  not  be  regarded  as  the 
enemy  of  the  people,  but  as  their  father;  instead  of  presenting  him  to  public 
view  with  his  hands  tied,  he  should  be  represented  surrounded  with  power, 
grandeur,  and  even  with  majesty  and  pomp;  without  which  it  is  impo^^sibIe 
for  the  throne  to  fulfil  the  high  functions  with  which  .it  is  invested.  The  king 
should  be  inviolable — not  nominally,  but  really  and  effectually,  so  that  his 
power  cannot,  under  any  pretext,  be  attacked.  He  should  be  placed  in  a  sphere 
beyond  the  whirlwind  of  passion  and  party,  like  a  tutelar  divinity,  a  stranger 
to  mean  views  and  base  passions ;  he  ought  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  representative 
of  reason  and  justice."  '^  Fools,"  exclaims  this  school  to  its  adversaries,  *^  can 
you  not  see  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  no  king  at  all  than  such  a  one  as 
Tou  would  have  ?  Your  king  would  always  be  an  enemy  to  the  constitution,  for 
he  would  find  this  constitution  always  attacking,  embarrassing,  restricting,  and 
humiliating  him." 

We  will  now  compare  this  progress  with  the  doctrines  predominating  in 
Europe  long  before  the  appearance  of  Protestantism.  This  comparison  will 
enable  us  to  show  clearly  that  every  thing  reasonable,  just,  and  useful,  con- 
tained in  these  doctrines,  was  already  known  and  generally  propagated  in 
Europe  when  society  was  under  the  exclusive  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

A  king  is  essential^  says  the  modern  school ;  and,  thanks  to  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe  had  a  king :  the  king 
must  not  be  regarded  as  the  enemy y  but  as  the  father  of  the  people  ;  and  he  was 
already  called  the  father  of  the  people :  the  power  of  the  king  should  be  great  i 
that  power  was  great:  the  king  should  be  inviolable,  his  person  sacred;  his 
person  was  sacred,  and  his  prerogative  insured  to  him  by  the  Church  from  the 
earliest  ages,  in  an  august  and  solemn  ceremony,  that  of  his  coronation.  "  The 
people  are  supreme,"  said  the  school  of  the  last  century ;  '^  the  law  is  the 
expression  of  the  general  will,  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  alone, 
therefore,  invested  with  legislative  faculties ;  the  monarch  cannot  resist  this 
will.  The  laws  are  submitted  to  his  sanction  through  mere  formality ;  if  the 
king  refuses  this  sanction,  the  laws  are  to  undergo  another  examination ;  but 
if  the  will  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  still  remains  the  same^  it  shall 
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be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  law ;  and  the  monarch  who,  by  the  refusal  of  his 
sanctio/k,  shall  show  that  he  regards  this  general  will  as  detrimental  to  the  public 
good,  shall  be  compelled,  at  the  expense  of  his  dignity  and  independenoe,  i» 
give  effect  to  it." 

In  reply  to  this,  the  modem  school  says :  '^  The  supremacy  of  the  people  is 
either  unmeaning,  or  has  a  dangerous  sense ;  the  law  should  not  be  the  expres- 
sion of  will,  but  of  reason ;  mere  will  does  not  constitute  a  law ;  for  this 
purpose,  reason,  justice,  and  public  expediency  are  required/'  These  ideas 
were  general  long  before  the  sixteenth  century,  not  only  amongst  educated 
men,  but  even  among  the  most  simple  and  ignorant  classes.  A  doctor  of  the 
thirteenth  century  admirably  expressed  it  in  his  habitual  laconic  language : 
^^  It  is  a  rule  dictated  by  reason^  and  having  the  common  ioea^  for  its  aim.'* 
"  Would  you,"  continued  the  modern  school,  "  have  royal  power  a  truth,  you 
must  assign  it  the  first  place  among  legislative  powers ;  you  must  entrust  it 
with  an  absolute  veto.  In  the  ancient  cortes,  in  the  ancient  states-general  and 
parliaments,  the  king  did  occupy  this  place  among  the  legislative  powers; 
nothing  was  done  without  his  consent ;  he  possessed  an  ahaolute  veto.'^ 

"  Away  with  classes !"  exclaims  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  "  away  with 
distinctions !  The  king  face  to  face  with  the  people,  directly  and  immediately; 
the  rest  is  an  attempt  against  imprescriptible  rights."  "  You  are  rash,"  replies 
the  modern  school ;  "  if  there  are  no  distinctions,  they  must  be  created.  If 
there  are  not  in  society  classes  forming  in  themselves  a  second  legislative  body 
a  mediator  between  the  king  and  the  people,  there  must  be  artificial  ones ; 
through  the  medium  of  the  law  must  be  created  what  does  not  exist  in  society; 
if  reality  is  wanting,  recourse  must  be  had  to  fiction."  Now  these  classes  ex- 
isted in  ancient  society,  they  took  part  in  public  affairs,  they  were  organized 
as  active'  instruments,  they  formed  the  first  legislative  bodies.  I  ask  now^ 
whether  this  parallel  does  not  show,  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day,  that  what  is 
now  termed  progress  in  matters  of  government,  is,  in  fact,  a  true  return  towards 
what  was  every  where  taught  and  practised  under  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
religion  before  the  appearance  of  Protestantism  ?  In  addressing  myself  to  men 
endowed  with  the  least  intelligence  upon  social  and  political  questions,  I  may 
assuredly  dispense  with  the  differences  which  must  necessarily  result  from  the 
two  epochs.  I  grant  that  the  course  of  events  would  of  itself  have  caused 
important  modifications ;  political  institutions  were  to  be  accommodated  to  the 
fre^h  wants  to  be  satisfied.  But  I  maintain,  at  the  same  time,  that,  so  far  as 
circumstances  permitted,  European  civilization  was  advancing  on  the  right 
road  to  a  better  state,  containing  within  itself  the  means  necessary  for  reforming 
without  destroying.  But  for  this  purpose  a  spontaneous  development  of  events 
was  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  mere  action  of  man  is  of  little  avail, 
that  sudden  attempts  are  dangerous ;  that  the  great  productions  of  society  are 
like  those  of  nature,  both  requiring  an  indispensable  element,  time. 

There  is  one  fact  which  appears  to  me  to  have  been  too  little  reflected  upon, 
although  including  the  explanation  of  some  strange  phenomena  of  the  last  three 
centuries.  This  fact  is,  that  Protestantism  has  prevented  civilization  from 
becoming  homogeneous,  in  spite  of  a  strong  tendency  urging  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  to  homogeneity.  The  civilization  of  the  nations  without  doubt  receives 
its  nature  and  its  characteristics  from  the  principles  that  have  given  it  life  and 
movement  j  now  these  principles  being  the  same,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  these  nations  must  have  borne  a  close  resemblance  to  each 
other.  History  and  philosophy  agree  on  this  point ;  therefore,  so  long  as  the 
European  nations  did  not  receive  the  inculcation  of  any  germ  of  division,  their 
civil  and  political  institutions  were  developed  with  a  very  remarkable  simi* 
larity.  True,  certain  differences  were  observable  in  them,  which  were  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  a  variety  of  circumstances ;  but  we  see  that  thej 
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were  becoming  more  and  more  alike  and  forming  Eurdpe  into  one  vast  wholey 
(if  which  we  can  scarcely  form  a  correct  idea,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  ideas  of 
disunion.  This  homogeneity  would  have  arrived  at  its  perfection  through  the 
effect  of  the  rapidity  which  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  commerce  and  the 
arts  gave  to  intellectual  and  material  communications;  the  art  of  printing 
would  have  contributed  to  it  more  than  anything  else,  for  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
ideas  would  have  dispersed  the  inequalities  separating  the  nations  one  from 
another. 

But  unfortunately.  Protestantism  appeared  and  separated  the '  European 
people  into  two  great  families,  which,  since  their  division,  have  professed  a 
mortal  hatred  towards  each  other.  This  hatred  has  been  .the  cause  of  furious 
wars,  in  which  torrents  of  blood  have  been  shed.  One  thing  yet  more  fatal 
than  these  catastrophies  was  the  germ  of  civil,  political,  and  literary  schism, 
introduced  into  the  bosom  of  Europe  by  the  absence  of  religious  unity.  Civil 
and  political  institutions,  and  all  the  branches  of  learning,  had  appeared  and 
prospered  in  Europe  under  the  influence  of  religion ;  the  schism  was  religious; 
it  affected  even  the  root,  and  extended  to  the  branches.  Thus  arose  amons 
the  various  nations  those  brazen  walls  which  kept  them  separate ;  the  spirit  of 
suspicion  and  mistrust  was  everywhere  spread;  things  which  before  would 
have  been  deemed  innocent  or  without  importance,  from  that  time  were  looked 
upon  as  eminently  dangerous. 

What  uneasiness,  disquietude,  and  agitation  must  have  been  the  result  of 
these  fatal  complications  I  We  may  say  that  in  this  detestable  germ  is  con- 
tained the  history  of  the  calamities  with  which  Europe  was  afflicted  during  the 
last  three  centuries.  To  what  may  we  attribute  the  Anabaptist  wars  in  Ger- 
many, those  of  the  empire,  and  the  Thirty-years  war;  those  of  the  Huguenots 
in  France,  and  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  League ;  and  that  profound  source  of 
division,  that  uninterrupted  series  of  discord,  which  beginning  with  the 
Huguenots,  was  continued  by  the  Jansenists,  and  then  by  philosopners,  termi- 
nating in  the  Convention  ?  Had  England  not  contained  in  her  bosom  that 
nest  of  sects  engendered  by  Protestantism,  would  she  have  had  to  suffer  the 
disasters  of  a  revolution  which  lasted  so  many  years  ?  Had  Henry  YIII.  not 
seceded  from  the  Catholic  Church,  Great  Britain  would  not  have  passed  two- 
thirds  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  most  atrocious  religious  persecutions, 
and  under  the  most  brutal  despotism ;  she  would  not  have  been  drowned  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  in  torrents  of  blood,  shed  by  sectarian  fiina- 
ticism.  Had  it  not  been  for  Protestantism,  would  England  have  been  in  the  fatal 
position  in  which  she  is  placed  by  the  Irish  question,  scarcely  leaving  her  a 
choice  between  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire  and  a  terrible  revolution? 
Would  not  nations  of  brethren  have  found  the  means  of  coming  to  an  amicable 
understanding,  if,  during  the  last  three  centuries,  religious  discords  had  not 
separated  them  by  a  lake  of  blood?  Those  offensive  and  defensive  con- 
federations between  nation  and  nation,  which  divided  Europe  into  two  parties, 
as  inimical  to  each  other  as  the  Christians  to  the  Mussulmans,  that  traditional 
hatred  between  the  North  and  the  South,  that  profound  separation  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic  Germany,  between  Spain  and  England,  between  that 
country  and  France,  were  sure  to  have  an  extraordinary  effect  in  retarding 
communications  between  European  nations ;  and  what  would  have  been  obtained 
much  sooner  by  moral  means,  could  only  be  obtained  by  material  ones.  Steam 
tends  to  convert  Europe  into  one  vast  city ;  if  men  who  were  one  day  to  live 
under  the  same  roof  hated  one  another  for  three  centuries,  what  was  the  cause 
of  it  ?  If  people's  hearts  had  been  united  long  before  in  mutual  affection, 
would  not  the  happy  moment  in  which  they  were  to  join  hands  have  been 
hastened  ? 
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CHAPTER  LXVI- 

POLETIOAXi  DOOTRINES  IN  BPAIN. 

Mt  explanation  of  this  matter  would  be  incomplete,  were  I  to  leave  the  fol» 
lowing  difficulty  unresolyed  :  "  In  Spain,  Catholicity  has  prevailed  exclusively, 
and  under  it  an  absolute  monarchy  was  established,  a  sufficient  indication  that 
Catholic  doctrines  are  inimical  to  political  liberty/'  The  great  majority  of 
men  never  look  deeply  into  the  real  nature  of  things,  nor  pay  due  attention  to 
the  true  meaning  of  words.  Present  them  with  something  in  strong  relief  that 
will  make  a  vivid  impression  on  their  imagination,  and  they  take  &cts  just  as 
they  appear  at  the  first  glance,  thoughtlessly  confounding  causality  with  coind' 
dence.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  empire  of  the  Catholic  religion  coincided 
in  Spain  with  the  final  preponderance  of  absolute  monarchy ;  but  the  question 
is,  Was  the  Catholic  religion  the  true  cause  of  this  preponderance  ?  Was  it  she 
that  overturned  the  ancient  cortes,  to  establish  the  throne  of  absolute  monarchs 
on  the  ruins  of  popular  institutions  ? 

Before  we  commence  our  examination  into  the  cause  that  destroyed  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nation  on  public  affairs,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader 
that  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  absolutism  was  established  and  up- 
held in  juxtaposition  with  Protestantism.  Hence  the  argumei^t  of  coincidence 
is  very  little  worth,  as,  owing  to  the  exact  identity  of  circumstances  in  the  two 
cases,  it  could  just  as  well  be  proved  that  Protestantism  leads  to  absolutism. 
I  will  just  observe  here,  that  in  my  endeavors  to  demonstrate  in  the  foregoing 
chapters  that  1)he  pseudo-Reformation  tended  to  the  overthrow  of  politico 
liberty,  I  have  not  rested  my  arguments  upon  coincidences  only,  however  careful 
I  may  have  been  to  point  them  out  to  the  reader.  I  have  said  that  Protestant- 
ism, by  diffusing  dissolvent  doctrines,  had  occasioned  a  necessity  for  an  exten- 
sion of  temporal  power ;  that  by  destroying  the  political  influence  of  the  clergy 
and  the  Popes,  it  had  destroyed  the  equilibrium  between  the  social  classes,  left 
no  counterpoise  to  the  throne,  and  further  augmented  the  power  of  the 
monarch,  by  granting  him  ecclesiastical  supremacy  in  Protestant  countries,  and 
exaggerating  his  prerogatives  in  Catholic  nations. 

But  we  will  dismiss  these  general  considerations,  and  fix  our  attention  upon 
Spain.  This  nation  has  the  misfortune  to  be  one  of  those  that  are  least  known ; 
its  history  is  not  properly  studied,  nor  are  sound  views  taken  of  its  present 
condition.  Its  troubles,  its  rebellions,  its  civil  wars,  proclaim  that  it  has  not 
yet  received  its  true  system  of  government,  which  proves  that  the  nation  to  be 
governed  is  but  imperfectly  understood.  Jts  history  is,  if  possible,  still  less 
perfectly  understood.  The  present  influence  of  events  already  very  remote, 
works  secretly  and  almost  imperceptibly )  and  hence  the  eye  of  the  observer 
is  satisfied  with  a  superficial  view  of  affairs,  and  he  forms  his  opinions  too 
hastily — opinions  which  too  often,  in  consequence,  take  the  place  of  facts 
and  reality.  In  treating  of  the  causes  that  have  deprived  Spain  of  her 
political  liberty,  almost  all  authors  fix  their  attention  principally  or  exclu- 
sively upon  Castile,  giving  monarchs  infinitely  more  credit  for  sagacity  than 
the  course  of  events  would  seem  to  justify.  They  generally  select  the  war 
of  the  CommuncTos  as  their  point  of  view,  and,  according  to  certain  writers, 
but  for  the  defeat  at  Villalar,  the  liberties  of  Spain  would  have  been  forever 
secure.  I  admit  that  the  war  of  the  Communeros  affords  an  excellent  point  of 
view  for  the  study  of  this  matter ;  in  fact,  the  field  of  Villalar  was  in  some 
measure  witness  to  the  conclusion  of  the  drama.  Castile  should  be  regarded 
as  the  centre  of  events ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  Spanish  monarchs  gave  proof 
of  great  sagacity  in  the  manner  in  which  they  brought  the  enterprise  to  a 
close.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  deem  it  just  to  give  an  exclusive  preference  to  one 
48  2  62 
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of  these  eonsideratioiM,  and  it  does  appear  to  me  that  the  real  state  of  the 
question  is  generally  misconeeiTed :  effects  are  taken  for  causes,  accessories  for 
principals. 

In  mj  opinion,  the  min  of  free  institutions  resnlted  from  the  follo^ng 
eanaes : — 1st,  the  premature  and  immoderately  extensiye  development  of  these 
institutions ;  2dljy  the  formation  of  the  Spanish  nation  out  of  a  succesii«iTe 
reunion  of  very  heterogeneous  parts,  all  possessing  institutions  extremely 
popular ;  3dly,  the  estahliahment  of  the  centre  of  power  in  the  middle  of  the 
provinces  where  these  forms  were  most  restricted,  and  where  the  authority  of 
the  crown  was  the  greatest  -,  4thly,  the  extreme  ahundance  of  wealth,  the  power 
and  the  splendor  which  the  Spanish  people  saw  eyery  where  around  them,  and 
which  lulled  them  to  sleep  in  the  arms  of  prosperity;  5thly,  the  exclusiTelj 
militjiry  position  of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  whose  armies  were  everywhere  vio- 
iorious,  their  military  power  and  prestige  being  at  their  height  precisely  at  the 
critical  time  when  the  quarrel  had  to  be  decided.  I  will  take  a  rapid  view  of 
these  causes,  although  the  nature  of  this  work  does  not  permit  me  to  devote  to 
them  the  space  which  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the  subject  demand.  The 
reader  will  pardon  me  this  political  digression  on  account  of  the  close  con- 
nection existing  between  this  subject  and  the  religious  question. 

As  regards  popular  forms  of  government;  Spain  has  been  in  advance  of  all 
monarchical  nations.  This  is  an  indubitable  fact.  In  Spain,  these  forms 
received  a  premature  and  extreme  development;  and  this  contributed  to  their 
ruin^  as  a  child  sickens  and  dies,  if,  in  its  tender  years,  its  growth  is  too  rapid, 
or  its  intellect  too  precocious.  This  active  spirit  of  liberty,  this  multitude  of 
/ueroB  and  of  privileges,  these  impediments  everywhere  placed  in  the  way  of 
power,  checking  the  rapidity  and  energy  of  its  action — this  great  development 
of  tho  popular  element,  in  its  very  nature  restless  and  turbulent,  existing 
simultaneously  with  the  wealth,  the  power,  and  the  pride  of  the  aristocracy, 
very  naturally  gave  rise  to  many  commotions.  Elements  so  numerous,  so 
various,  and  so  opposite  to  each  other,  which,  moreover,  had  not  time  to  be 
combined  so  as  to  form  a  peaceable  and  harmonious  whole,  were  not  likely  to 
work  tranquilly  together.  Order  is  the  prime  necessity  of  society ;  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  growth  of  the  ideas,  the  manners,  and  the  laws  of  a  nation. 
Wherever  there  exists  a  germ  of  continual  disorder,  how  deep  soever  it  may 
have  struck  its  roots,  it  is  sure  to  be  extirpated,  or  at  least  crushed,  so  as  no 
longer  to  keep  public  tranquillity  in  perpetual  danger.  The  municipal  and 
political  organization  of  Spain  had  this  inconvenience,  and  hence  an  imperative 
necessity  fur  its  modification.  But  the  ideas  and  the  manners  of  the  time  were 
such,  that  matters  could  not  be  expected  to  stop  at  a  simple  modification.  The 
system  of  constituencies,  which  so  easily  creates  numerous  assemblies,  either 
to  enact  new  fundamental  codes  or  to  reform  the  old  ones,  was  not  then  under- 
stood as  it  is  in  our  days }  neither  were  men's  ideas  at  that  time  so  generalized 
as  to  place  them  above  all  that  exclusively  and  particularly  relates  to  a  people, 
at  a  point  of  elevation  whence  they  could  no  longer  observe  every  petty  local 
object,  but  had  their  attention  wholly  engrossed  by  mankind,  society,  the  nation, 
or  the  government.  It  was  not  so  at  that  time  :  a  charter  of  liberty  granted 
by  a  king  to  a  city  or  a  town;  an  immunity  wrested  from  a  feudal  lord  by  his 
armed  vassals ;  some  privilege  obtained  in  reward  of  warlike  achievements,  or 
somctiuics  granted  as  a  recompense  for  the  bravery  of  a  man's  ancestors;  a 
ooucoH^sion  to  the  cortes,  made  by  the  monarch  in  exchange  for  the  grant  of  a 
contribution,  or,  as  it  was  then  termed,  of  a  service, — a  law  or  custom,  the 
antiquity  of  which  lav  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  past,  or  confounded  with 
the  iufuucy  of  monarchy :  such,  to  give  a  few  instances,  were  the  titles  of  which 
they  were  proud,  and  which  they  maintained  with  jealous  ardor. 

Liberty  now-a-days  is  more  vaguey  and  sometimes  less  positive,  owing  to  thi 
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ffeneralizfttion  and  elevation  which  men's  ideas  have  assumed ;  but  then  it  is 
&r  less  liable  to  destruction.  Speaking  a  language  well  understood  by  the 
people,  and  appearing  as  the  common  cause  of  all  nations,  it  awakens  universal 
sympathies,  and  is  in  a  position  to  found  more  extensive  associations  as  a  gua- 
rantee against  the  attacks  of  power.  The  words  liberty,  equality,  rights  of 
man,  intervention  of  the  people  in  public  affairs,  ministerial  responsibility, 
public  opinion,  liber^  of  the  press,  toleration,  and  other  similar  ones,  do 
undoubtedly  contain  a  great  diversity  of  meanings,  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  determine  and  to  classify  when  we  come  to  make  a  specific  application  of 
them ;  and  yet  these  words  present  to  the  mind  certain  ideas  which,  although 
complicated  and  confused,  have  a  false  appearance  of  clearness  and  simplicity. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  words  represent  certain  striking  objects  that  dazzle 
the  mind  by  their  vivid  and  flattering  colors,  and  hence  they  cannot  be  uttered 
without  exciting  a  lively  interest;  they  are  understood  by  the  masses,  and 
hence  every  self-constituted  champion  of  the  ideas  they  convey  is  at  once 
regarded  as  a  defender  of  the  rights  of  all  mankind.  But  imagine  yourself 
living  among  the  people  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  your 
position  will  be  found  very  different.  Take  for  your  subject  the  franchises  of 
Catalonia  or  of  Castile,  and  address  yourself  to  the  Aragonese,  who  were  so 
intractable  on  the  subject  of  their /u^ros,  and  you  will  produce  no  effect — ^will 
not  succeed  in  awakening  either  their  zeal  or  their  interest ;  a  charter  that  does 
not  contain  the  name  of  one  of  their  towns  or  cities  is,  in  their  eyes,  a  thing  of 
no  importance,  and  foreign  to  their  wishes.  This  inconvenience,  originating  in 
the  ideas  of  the  times,  which  were  naturally  confined  to  local  circumstances, 
became  very  great  in  Spain,  where,  under  the  same  sceptre,  there  was  formed 
an  amalgamation  of  people  differing  most  widely  in  their  manners,  in  their 
municipal  and  political  organization,  and  divided,  moreover,  by  rivalries  and 
animosities.  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  curtail  the 
liberties  of  one  province  without  giving  umbrage  to  the  others,  or  exciting  their 
apprehensions  for  their  own  liberties.  If,  at  the  period  of  the  insurrections  of 
the  Communeros  in  Castile  against  Charles  V.,  there  had  existed  that  commu- 
nication of  ideas  and  sentiments,  and  those  lively  sympathies,  which  at  the 
present  time  unite  people  together,  the  defeat  of  Villalar  would  have  been  a 
simple  defeat  and  nothing  more ;  the  cry  of  alarm,  resounding  throughout  Ara- 
gon  and  Castile,  would  certainly  have  given  more  trouble  to  the  young  and 
ill-advised  monarch.  But  such  was  not  the  case ;  all  the  efforts  of  the  people 
were  isolated,  and  consequently  barren  of  results.  The  royal  power^  proceed- 
ing upon  a  fixed  and  steady  plan,  was  able  to  beat  down  piecemeal  these 
scattered  forces,  and  the  result  was  not  doubtful.  In  1521,  Padilla,  Bravo, 
and  Maldonado  perished  on  the  scaffold;  in  1591,  D.  Diego  de  Hercdia,  D. 
Juan  de  Luna,  and  the  Justiciary  himself,  D.  Antonio  de  Lanuza,  met  the  same 
fate ;  when,  in  1640,  the  Catalonians  rose  in  insurrection  for  the  defence  of 
their  rights,  notwithstanding  the  manifestos  they  issued  to  attract  supporters, 
they  found  no  one  to  assist  them.  There  were  then  no  flying  sheets,  coming 
every  morning  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  people  upon  all  sorts  of  questions,  and 
to  stir  up  alarm  at  the  least  appearance  of  danger  to  their  liberties.  The  peo-  . 
pie,  warmly  attached  to  their  customs  and  usages,  satisfied  with  the  nominal 
confirmations  which  their  monarchs  were  daily  giving  to  their  fueros,  proud 
also  of  the  respect  shown  to  their  ancient  liberties,  were  little  aware  that  they 
were  confronted  by  a  sagacious  adversary,  who  never  resorted  to  force  but  to 
effect  a  decisive  blow,  yet  constantly  held  his  powerful  arm  ready  to  crush 
them.  An  attentive  study  of  the  history  of  Spain  will  show  that  the  concen- 
tration of  the  whole  governing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch,  to  the 
exclusion,  as  far  as  was  possible,  of  popular  infiuence,  dates  from  the  roign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.     Nor  is  this  surprising;  for  there  was  then  a  greater 
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neoesntj  for  tach  a  eoorae,  and  it  oould  be  more  easily  adopted.  There  was  a 
greater  neoessitj;  for,  from  that  time,  the  action*  of  govenunent  began  to 
extend  from  one  common  center  over  the  whole  of  Spain,  the  Tariona  portioafi 
of  which  differed  so  widely  in  their  laws,  their  manners,  and  their  cnstoma ; 
hence  the  central  action  naturally  felt  more  sensibly  the  embarrassment  oeea- 
sioned  by  so  great  a  diversity  of  oortes,  of  municipalities,  of  codes,  and  of 
privileges ;  and,  as  every  government  wishes  its  action  to  be  rapid  and  effica- 
cions,  the  idea  of  simplifying,  nniting,  and  centralizing  their  power  naturally 
took  possession  of  the  kings  of  Spain.  It  is,  in  fact,  easy  to  understand  that 
a  monarch  at  the  head  of  numerous  armies,  with  magnificent  fleets  at  his  dis- 
posal, who  had,  on  a  hundred  occasions,  humbled  his  most  powerful  foes,  and 
won  the  respect  of  foreign  nations,  would  not  like  to  be  continually  going  to 
preside  over  the  cortes  in  Castile,  in  Aragon,  in  Valencia,  and  in  Catalonia. 
It  would  undoubtedly  cost  him  dear  to  be  constantly  repeating  the  oath  binding 
him  to  protect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects,  and  listening  to  the  per- 
petual strain  re-echoed  in  his  ears  by  the  procuradora  of  Castile,'  and  the 
hrazos  of  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia.  It  was  hard  for  him  to  be  obliged 
humbly  to  solicit  from  the  cortes  assistance  for  the  expenses  of  the  state,  and 
particularly  for  almost  continual  wars.  If  he  submitted  to  this,  it  was  only 
from  the  dread  of  those  resolute  men,  real  lions  in  the  battle-field  when  fighting 
in  defence  of  their  religion,  their  country,  and  their  king,  and  who  would  have 
fouffht  with  no  less  intrepidity  in  their  streets  and  houses,  had  an  attempt  been 
made  to  despoil  them  of  those  rights  and  franchises  which  they  inherited  from 
their  forefathers. 

The  union  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile  alone  so  far  prepared  the 
way  for  the  ruin  of  popular  institutions,  that  it  followed  almost  necessarily. 
From  that  time,  in  fact,  the  throne  had  obtained  too  great  a  preponderance  for 
the  fuero*  of  the  kingdoms  recently  united  to  oppose  it  with  success.  To  ima- 
gine the  existence  at  that  period  of  a  political  power  capable  of  resisting  the 
crown,  we  must  suppose  all  the  assemblies  held  from  time  to  time  in  the 
different  kingdoms  under  the  name  of  cortes  united  into  one  grand  national 
representative  body,  with  a  power  analogous  to  that  of  the  king )  we  must  sup- 
pose this  central  assembly  actuated  by  a  zeal  equal  to  that  of  the  ancient 
assemblies  for  the  preservation  of  their  ^t/^ros  and  privileges,  ready  to  sacrifice 
all  their  rivalries  to  the  public  good,  and  advancing  towards  their  object  with  a 
firm  step,  in  one  compact  mass,  and  never  giving  an  advantage  to  their  adver- 
sary. In  other  words,  we  must  suppose  what  was  utterly  impossible  at  that 
period ;  impossible,  on  account  of  the  ideas,  tlie  habits,  and  the  rivalries  of  the 
people ;  impossible,  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  incapable  of  comprehending 
the  question  in  so  lofty  a  sense ;  impossible,  owing  to  the  resistance  which  it 
would  have  met  with  from  the  monarchs ;  to  the  embarrassment  and  compli- 
cation, arising  from  the  municipal,  social,  and  political  organization.  In  a 
word,  it  was  something  impossible  to  effect  or  even  to  conceive. 

Every  circumstance  was  in  favor  of  the  aggrandizement  of  the  royal  power. 
The  monarch  being  no  longer  merely  king  of  Aragon  or  of  Castile,  but  of  Spaiui 
the  ancient  kingdoms  dwindled  into  insignificance  before  the  majesty  and  the 
splendor  of  the  throne,  and  sank  by  degrees  to  the  rank  which  alone  suited 
them,  that  of  provinces.  From  that  moment  the  action  of  the  monarch  became 
more  extensive  and  complicated,  and  consequently  he  could  not  come  so  fre- 
quently into  contact  with  his  vassals.  The  celebration  of  the  cortes  in  each  of 
the  recently  united  kingdoms,  would  have  occasioned  long  delays  j  for  the  king 
was  oftentimes  engaged  at  another  part  of  the  empire.  When  sedition  was  to 
be  chastised,  abuses  to  be  checked,  or  excesses  to  be  repressed,  he  was  no 
longer  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  forces  of  the  particular  kingdom  in  which 
these  things  occurred,  as  he  could  employ  the  arms  of  Castile  to  subdue  insur- 
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feotion  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  and  those  of  Aragon  to  pnt  down  the  rebeb 
of  Castile,  Grenada  laj  at  his  feet;  Italy  yielded  to  one  of  his  yictoriooe 
captains;  in  his  fleet  was  Columbus^  who  had  just  discovered  a  new  world; 
under  these  circumstances,  it  was  in  yain  to  listen  for  the  mnrmurs  of  the 
eortes  and  of  ayuntamieTUos, — these  were  no  longer  heard,  they  had  totally 
disappeared. 

Had  the  national  manners  had  a  peaceable  tendency,  had  not  Spain  been 
habitnated  to  war,  democratic  institutions  would  probably  have  been  preserved 
with  less  difficulty.  Had  the  attention  of  the  people  been  fixed  exclusively  upon 
their  municipal  and  political  affairs,  they  would  have  better  understood  their 
real  interests ;  kings  themselves  would  not  have  been  so  ready  to  rush  into  war, 
and  the  throne  would  in  some  degree  have  lost  the  prestige  it  obtained  from 
the  splendor  and  success  of  its  armies;  the  administration  would  not  have  been 
imbued  with  that  blunt  harshness  for  which  military  habits  are  always  more 
or  less  remarkable ;  and  the  ancient /iieros  would  thus  have  more  easily  retained 
some  consideration.  But  precisely  at  that  period  Spain  was  the  most  warlike 
nation  in  the  world ;  it  was  in  its  element  on  the  battle-field ;  seven  centuries 
of  combats  had  made  it  a  nation  of  soldiers.  Its  recent  victories  over  the 
Moors ;  the  exploits  of  its  armies  in  Italy ;  the  discoveries  of  Columbus ;  every 
thing,  in  fine,  contributed  to  its  exaltation,  and  to  inspire  it  with  that  spirit  of 
ehivalry  which,  for  so  long  a  time,  was  one  of  its  distinguishing  characteristics. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  king  to  be  a  captain ;  and  he  was  certain  to  captivate 
the  minds  of  Spaniards,  so  long  as  he  won  renown  by  brilliant  feats  of  arms. 
Now,  arms  are  the  bane  of  popular  institutions.  After  a  victory  on  the  field 
of  battle,  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  camp  are  usually  transferred  to  the 
city. 

From  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  throne  rose  to  such  a  height 
of  power  that  liberal  institutions  were  almost  lost  sight  of  The  people  and 
the  grandees,  it  is  true,  re-appeared  upon  the  scene  after  the  death  of  Isabella; 
but  this  was  entirely  owing  to  the  misunderstanding  between  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  and  Philip  le  Bel,  which  impaired  the  unity,  and  consequently  the 
strength  of  the  throne ;  and  hence,  as  soon  as  these  circumstances  disappeared, 
the  throne  again  resumed  its  full  preponderance,  and  that  not  only  during  the 
last  days  of  Ferdinand,  but  even  under  the  regency  of  Ximenes.  The  men  of 
Castile,  exasperated  by  the  excesses  of  the  FiemiBh,  and  encouraged  perhaps 
by  the  hope,  that  the  rule  of  a  young  monarch  would  be,  as  it  usually  is,  only 
feeble,  again  raised  their  voices ;  their  remonstrances  and  complaints  speedily 
ended  in  commotions  and  in  open  insurrection.  Notwithstanding  many  cir- 
cumstances highly  favorable  to  the  Oommuiwroty  and  the  probability  that 
their  conduct  would  be  followed  by  all  the  provinces  of  the  monarchy,  we  find 
that  the  insurrection,  although  considerable,  did  not  assume  either  the  import- 
ance or  extent  of  a  national  movement ;  a  great  portion  of  the  Peninsula  pre- 
served a  strict  neutrality,  and  the  rest  inclined  to  the  cause  of  monarchy.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  this  fact  indicates  that  the  throne  had  already  obtained  an 
immense  prestige,  and  was  regarded  as  the  highest  and  most  powerful  institu- 
tion. The  entire  reign  of  Charles  Y.  was  extremely  well  calculated  to  perfect 
this  beginning.  Commenced  under  the  auspices  of  the  battle  of  Y illalar,  this 
reiffu  continued  through  an  uninterrupted  series  of  wars,  in  which  the  treasures 
and  the  blood  of  Spain  were  spent  with  incredible  profusion  in  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America.  The  nation  was  not  allowed  time  even  to 
think  of  its  affairs :  almost  always  deprived  of  the  presence  of  its  king,  it  had 
become  a  province  at  the  dipoeal  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  ruler  of 
Europe.  True,  the  eortes  of  1538  boldly  gave  Charles  a  severe  lecture  instead 
of  the  sueoor  he  demanded.  But  it  was  already  too  late ;  the  clergy  and  the 
nobility  were  expelled  from  the  eortes,  and  the  representation  of  Castile  was 
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restricted  for  the  future  to  the  procuradores  alone ;  that  is,  it  was  doomed  to  h% 
no  more  than  the  shadow  of  what  it  had  been — a  mere  instrument  of  the 
rojal  will. 

Much  has  been  said  against  Philip  II. ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  this  monarch 
merely  kept  his  place,  and  allowed  things  to  take  their  natural  course.  The 
crisis  was  already  past;  the  question  already  decided;  the  Spanish  nation 
could  not  regain  its  lost  influence,  save  by  the  regenerating  action  of  centuries. 
Still,  we  mi^st  not  imagine  that  absolute  power  was  so  fully  and  completely 
established  as  to  leave  not  a  vestige  of  ancient  liberty ;  but  this  liberty  could 
do  nothing  from  its  asylum  in  Aragon  and  Catalonia  against  the  giant  thai 
held  it  in  check  from  the  midst  of  a  country  entirely  subject  to  his  sway,  from 
the  capital  of  Castile.  The  monarchs  might  probably,  by  one  bold  and  heavy 
blow,  have  struck  down  every  thing  that  opposed  them ;  but  whatever  proba* 
bill  ties  of  success  they  had  in  the  vast  means  at  their  disposal,  they  were  very 
careful  not  to  make  the  attempt,  but  left  the  inhabitants  of  Navarre,  the  sub- 
ject-s  of  the  crown  of  Aragon,  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  their  franchifies, 
rights,  and  privileges.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  careful  to  prevent  the 
contagion  spreading  to  the  other  provinces.  By  means  of  partial  attacks,  and 
more  especially  by  leading  the  people  to  allow  their  ancient  liberties  to  fall 
into  desuetude,  they  gradually  diminished  their  zeal  for  them,  and  insensibly 
brought  them  to  a  habit  of  tamely  bending  under  the  action  of  a  central 
power.  (39) 


CHAPTER    LXVIL 

VOLITIGAL  UBEETT  AND  RELIGIOUS  INTOLKRANOE. 

In  the  sketch  I  have  here  drawn,  the  rigorous  accuracy  of  which  no  one 
question,  we  have  not  discovered  any  thing  like  oppression  in  Catholicity,  nor 
any  alliance  between  the  clergy  and  the  throne  for  the  destruction  of  liberty : 
what  we  have  discovered  is  merely  the  regular  and  natural  order  of  things, — 
a  successive  development  of  events  contained  in  each  other,  as  the  plant  ia 
contained  in  the  germ.  As  for  the  Inquisition,  I  think  I  have  said  enough  re- 
specting it  in  the  chapters  that  treat  of  it :  in  this  place  I  will  merely  observe, 
that  it  was  not  a  political  instrument  in  the  hands  of  kings,  ready  to  be  used 
at  their  beck.  Religion  was  its  object;  and  as  we  have  seen,  far  from  losing 
sight  of  this  object  to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign,  it  unhesitatingly  con- 
demned the  doctrines  that  would  have  unjustly  extended  the  powers  of  the 
monarch.  Shall  I  be  told,  that  the  Inquisition  was  in  its  very  nature  intoler- 
ant, and  consequently  opposed  to  the  growth  of  liberty  ?  I  answer,  that  toler- 
ation, as  now  understood,  had  at  that  time  no  existence  in  any  European 
country.  Besides,  it  was  under  the  direct  and  full  influence  of  religions  in- 
tolerance that  the  people  were  emancipated,  municipalities  organized,  the  system 
of  large  representative  assemblies  established,  which,  under  different  nameSi 
and  more  or  less  directly,  interfered  in  public  affairs. 

Men's  ideas  were  not  yet  so  far  perverted  as  to  lead  them  to  believe  that 
religion  was  favorable  and  conducive  to  the  oppression  of  the  people ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  observe  in  the  hearts  of  these  people  a  vehement  desire  for  liberty 
and  progress,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  clung  with  enthusiasm  to  a  faith,  in 
the  sight  of  which  it  appeared  to  them  just  and  salutary  to  refuse  toleration  to 
any  doctrine  at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Home.  Unity  of 
faith  does  not  fetter  the  people — does  not  impede  their  movements  in  any  direo- 
tion — as  well,  indeed,  might  it  be  said,  that  the  mariner  is  fettered  by  the  com- 
fia»  that  guides  him  in  safety  through  the  wide  expanse  of  waters.     Was  the 
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ancient  unity  of  European  civilization  wanting  in  grandeur,  in  yariety,  or  in 
beauty  ?  Did  Catholic  uuity,  presiding  over  the  destinies  of  society,  arrest  its 
progress,  even  in  the  ages  of  barbarism  ?  liCt  us  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  grand 
and  delightful  spectacle  exhibited  in  the  centuries  preceding  the  sixteenth,  and 
pause  a  moment  to  reflect;  we  shall  all  the  better  understand  in  what  manner 
Protestantism  has  given  a  wrong  direction  to  the  course  of  civilization. 

The  immense  agitation  occasioned  by  the  gigantic  enterprise  of  the  Crusades 
shows  in  what  a  state  of  fermentation  were  the  elements  deposited  in  the  bosom 
of  society.  The  shock  excited  them  to  activity — union  augmented  their  force 
— every  where,  and  in  every  sense,  was  to  be  seen  a  vigorous  and  active  move- 
ment, a  sure  presage  of  the  high  degree  of  civilization  and  refinement  which 
Europe  was  about  to  attain.  The  arts  and  sciences,  as  if  called  into  life  by 
some  powerful  voice,  reappeared,  loudly  asserting  their  claim  to  protection  and 
an  honorable  reception.  On  the  feudal  castles,  those  heirlooms  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  period  of  conquest,  a  ray  of  light  suddenly  gleamed,  that  illumin- 
ated with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  all  climates  and  all  people.  Those  masses 
of  men,  who  had  hitherto  bent  in  painful  toil  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters, 
now  lifted  up  their  heads,  and,  with  bold  hearts  and  enfranchised  lips,  demanded 
a  share  in  social  advantages.  Addressing  each  other  with  a  look  of  intelli- 
gence, they  combined  together,  and  insisted  in  common  that  the  law  should  be 
substituted  for  caprice.  Then  towns  sprang  up,  increased  in  size  and  import- 
ance, and  were  surrounded  with  ramparts ;  municipal  institutions  arose,  and 
began  to  develop  themselves ;  kings,  till  then  the  sport  of  the  pride,  ambition 
or  stubbornness  of  the  feudal  lords,  seized  upon  an  opportunity  so  favorable, 
and  made  common  cause  with  the  people.  Threatened  with  destruction,  feud- 
alism entered  valiantly  into  the  contest,  but  in  vain ;  and,  restrained  by  a  power 
even  more  irresistible  than  the  weapons  of  its  adversaries,  and,  as  if  oppressed 
by  the  air  it  breathed,  it  felt  its  action  impeded,  its  energies  enfeebled,  and, 
despairing  of  victory,  it  gave  itself  up  to  the  enjoyment  to  be  found  in  the 
patronage  of  the  arts. 

To  the  coat  of  mail  now  succeeded  elegance  of  dress ;  to  the  powerful  shield, 
the  pompous  escutcheon ;  to  the  bearing  and  address  of  the  warrior,  the  man- 
ners of  the  courtier : — thus  was  the  whole  power  of  feudalism  undermined ;  the 
popular  element  was  left  completely  at  liberty  to  develop  itself;  and  the  powers 
of  monarchs  became  every  day  more  extensive.  Royalty  thus  strengthened, 
municipal  institutions  in  full  vigor,  and  feudalism  undermined,  the  remnants 
of  barbarism  and  oppression  still  existing  in  the  laws  fell  one  by  one  beneath 
the  attacks  of  so  many  adversaries ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history, 
there  was  seen  a  considerable  number  of  great  nations  presenting  ^e  peaceful 
spectacle  of  many  millions  of  men  living  in  social  union,  and  enjoyins  together 
the  rights  of  men  and  of  citizens.  Until  this  period,  public  tranquillity,  and 
even  the  very  existence  of  society,  had  to  be  secured  by  carefully  excluding 
from  the  working  of  the  political  machine  a  great  number  of  individuals  by 
means  of  slavery — a  system  that  proved  at  once  the  intrinsic  inferiority  and 
weakness  of  the  governments  of  antiquity.  The  Christian  religion,  with  the 
courage  inspired  by  the  consciousness  of  strength,  and  with  ah  ardent  love  for 
humanity,  had  never  doubted  that  she  held  in  her  hands  other  means  of  re- 
straining men  than  a  recourse  to  degradation  and  violence,  and  had,  in  fact^ 
resolved  the  problem  in  a  manner  the  most  noble  and  generous.  She  had  said 
to  society :  ^*  Dost  thou  dread  this  immense  multitude,  that  have  no  sufficient 
titles  to  thy  confidence  f  I  will  stand  security  for  them.  Thou  enslavest  them ; 
thou  puttest  chains  around  their  necks ;  I  will  subdue  their  hearts.  Leave 
them  free ;  and  this  multitude,  before  which  thou  tremblest  as  before  a  herd  of 
wild  beasts,  will  become  a  class  of  men  serviceable  to  themselves  and  to  thee.'' 
This  voice  had  been  heard,  and  all  men  were  fireed  from  the  yoke  of  slavery-^ 
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all  entered  upon  this  noble  straggle,  wbich  was  to  place  society  in  equilibrimn, 
without  destroying  or  shaking  its  foundations.  We  have  already  said  above, 
that  there  existed  powerful  adversaries.  Shocks  more  or  less  violent  were 
inevitable ;  but  there  vras  no  cause  for  anticipating  any  serious  catastrophe, 
unless  some  fatal  combination  of  circumstances  arose  to  overthrow  the  onlj 
power  capable  of  moderating  the  inflamed,  and  sometimes  exasperated,  passiom 
of  men — to  impose  silence  upon  that  powerful  voice,  ever  ready  to  say  to  the* 
combatants.  Thai  is  enough.  That  voice — the  voice  of  Christianity — might 
have  been  heard  with  greater  or  less  docility ;  but  it  would  always  have  sufficed 
to  calm  down  the  fury  of  the  passions,  to  moderate  the  fierceness  of  their  con- 
flicts, and  thus  to  prevent  scenes  of  bloodshed. 

If  we  take  a  glance  at  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  flfteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  centuries,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  social  elements,  whose 
struggle  seemed  likely  to  disturb  public  tranquillity,  we  shall  find  the  power 
of  the  throne  already  far  superior  to  that  of  the  lords  and  of  the  people ;  we 
shall  see  it  endeavoring  to  please  its  rivals,  lending  its  aid  to  one  for  the  suh- 
jugation  of  the  others :  but  already  this  power  was  evidently  indestructible. 
Held  more  or  less  in  check  by  the  proud  remnants  of  feudalism,  and  by  the 
ever-growing  and  encroaching  power  of  the  people,  monarchy  nevertheless 
maintained  its  position  as  a  central  force  for  the  protection  of  society  against 
violence  and  excess.  This  tendency  was  so  strong,  that  we  every  where  meet 
with  the  same  phenomenon,  manifested  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  and  with 
characters  of  greater  or  less  identity.  The  nations  of  Europe  were  great  both 
in  numbers  and  extent ;  the  abolition  of  slavery  gave  a  sanction  to  the  prin- 
ciple, that  man  ought  to  live  free  in  the  midst  of  society,  enjoying  its  most 
essential  advantages,  and  with  sufficient  room  to  enable  him  to  take  a  more  or 
less  elevated  rank,  according  to  the  means  he  employs  to  gain  it  Thus  society 
had  said  to  each  individual :  ''  I  acknowledge  thee  as  a  man  and  a  citizen ;  from 
this  moment  I  guarantee  to-  thee  the  possession  of  these  titles.  If  thou  desirest 
to  lead  a  quiet  life  in  the  bosom  of  thy  family — labor  and  be  careful ;  no  one 
shall  wrest  from  thee  the  rewards  of  thy  labors,  nor  trammel  the  free  exercise 
of  thy  faculties.  Dost  thou  aspire  to  the  possession  of  wealth — consider  how 
others  have  acquired  it,  and  display  a  similar  activity  and  intelligence.  Ait 
thou  ambitious  of  fame,  of  rising  to  an  elevated  rank,  to  splendid  titles — the 
sciences  and  the  military  profession  are  before  thee.  If  thou  hkst  inherited  an 
illustrious  name,  thou  mayest  still  increase  its  lustre ;  if  thou  art  not  in  pos- 
session of  such  a  name,  thou  art  free  to  acquire  one.'' 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  social  problem  at  the  end  of  the  fifteendi 
century.  Every  thing  was  made  public,  all  the  great  means  of  action  were 
openly  developing  themselves  with  rapidity ;  the  art  of  printing  already  trans- 
mitted men's  thoughts  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  with  the  speed 
of  lightning,  and  insured  their  preservation  for  the  benefit  of  future  genera- 
tions. The  frequent  intercourse  between  nations,  the  revival  of  literature  au^ 
the  arts,  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  the  inclination  for  travelling  and  com- 
merce, the  discovery  of  a  new  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  the  discovery  of 
America,  the  preference  given  to  political  negotiations  for  cfiecting  the  arrange- 
ments of  international  relations,-~every  thing  combined  to  give  to  the  minds 
of  men  that  strong  impulse,  that  shock  which  at  once  arouses  and  deVelops  all 
their  faculties,  and  gives  new  life.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  by  what  process 
of  reasoning,  in  the  face  of  facts  so  positive  and  certain, — facts  that  stand  so 
prominently  forward  in  every  pase  of  history,  any  man  could  ever  seriousl? 
maintain  that  Protestantism  aided  human  progress.  If  previous  to  Luther^ 
reform  society  had  been  found  stationary,  and  still  submerged  in  the  chaos 
into  which  it  had  been  plunged  by  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians ;  if  the  people 
had  not  succeeded,  previously  to  that  reform,  in  forming  themselves  into  grett 
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natioDS,  and  in  providing  themselves  with  systems  of  government  more  or  leas 
perfectly  organized,  but  all  unquestionablv  superior  to  any  that  had  hitherto 
existed, — the  assertion  might  carry  with  it  a  degree  of  plausibility,  or,  at  all 
events,  it  would  not  stand,  as  it  unfortunately  does,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  most  authentic  and  notorious  facts.  But  what,  on  the  contrary,  was  the 
actual  state  of  £urope  at  the  time  of  Luther's  appearance  ?  The  administration 
of  justice,  exercised  with  more  or  less  perfection,  already  possessed  a  highly 
moral,  rational,  and  equitable  system  of  legislation  for  the  guidance  of  its 
decisions ;  the  people  had  in  great  part  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  feudalism,  and 
had  acquired  abundant  resources  for  the  preservation  and  defence  of  their 
liberties ;  the  executive  had  made  immense  progress,  owing  to  the  establish- 
ment, extension,  and  amelioration  of  municipalities;  the  royal  authority, 
enlarged,  fortified,  and  consolidated,  formed  in  the  midst  of  society  a 
central  force  powerful  to  work  good,  to  prevent  evil,  to  restrain  the  passions,  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  interests,  to  prevent  ruinous  social  contests,  and  to 
watch  over  the  general  welfare  of  society  by  constant  protection  and  effectual 
encouragement ;  in  fine,  at  that  period  nations  were  seen  to  fix  a  look  of  great  § 
foresight  and  sagacity  on  the  rock  upon  which  the  vessel  of  society  is  in  danger 
of  being  wrecked,  whenever  the  power  of  royalty  is  left  without  any  sort  of 
counterpoise.  Such  was  already  the  condition  of  Europe  before  the  religions 
revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

I  promptly  concede  that  great  progress  has  been  made  since  that  period  ia 
all  matters  of  a  social,  political  and  administrative  nature ;  but  does  it  follow 
that  this  progress' is  owing  to  the  Protestant  Reformation  ?  To  prove  that  it  is^ 
it  would  be  necessair  to  produce  two  societies  absolutely  similar  in  position 
and  circumstances,  but  separated  by  a  long  space  of  time,  that  would 
render  all  reciprocal  influence  between  them  impossible^  and  subjected,  one 
to  the  influence  of  the  Catholic,  the  other  to  the  Protestant  principle ;  then 
each  of  the  two  religions  might  come  forward  and  say  to  the  world,  '^  This  is 
my  work."  But  it  is  absurd  to  compare,  as  is  often  done,  times  so  widely  dif- 
ferent, circumstances  so  utterly  dissimilar  and  exceptional  with  ordinary  cases  \ 
it  should  also  be  remembered,  that,  in  every  thing,  the  first  step  is  always  the 
most  difficult,  and  the  greatest  merit  is  always  due  to  invention ;  in  a  word, 
after  so  many  other  violations  of  the  rules  of  logic,  our  opponents  should  not 
obstinately  persist  in  deducing  from  one  single  fact  all  other  facts,  simply 
because  the  latter  happen  to  be  posterior  to  the  former,  otherwise  they  will 
fall  under  suspicion  of  insincerity  in  their  search  after  truth,  and  of  a  wish  to 
falsify  history. 

The  organization  of  European  society,  such  as  Protestantism  found  it,  waS| 
assuredly  not  perfect,  but  it  was,  at  all  events,  as  perfect  as  was  possible.  Unless 
Providence  had  vouchsafed  to  govern  the  world  by  prodigies,  Europe,  at  this 
period,  could  not  have  attained  to  a  more  advantageous  position.  The  elements 
|of  progress,  of  happiness,  of  civilization  and  refinement,  were  in  her  bosom ;  they 
were  numerous  and  powerful ;  time  was  developing  them  by  degrees  in  a  man- 
ner truly  wonderful ;  and  as  mournful  experience  is  every  day  lessening  the 
prestige  and  credit  of  destructive  doctrines,  the  time  is  perhaps  not  far  distant^ 
when  philosophers,  examining  dispassionately  this  period  of  history,  will  agree 
that  society  had  even  then  received  the  most  fortunate  impulse.  It  will  be  seen 
that  Protestantism,  by  giving  a  wrong  direction  to  the  march  of  society,  only  pre- 
cipitated it  upon  a  peruous  route,  where  it  has  been  on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  and 
would  perhaps  have  been  ruined  altogether,  had  not  the  hand  of  the  Most  High 
been  stronger  than  the  feeble  arm  of  man.  Protestants  boast  of  having  rendered 
^eat  service  to  society  by  having  destroyed  in  some  countries,  and  impaired 
m  others,  the  power  of  the  Popes.  As  regards  the  Papal  supremacy  in  rebir 
tion  to  matters  of  faith,  what  1  have  elsewhere  said  will  suffice  to  demonstrate 
48  2H 
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the  disastrons  consequences  of  the  exercise  of  private  judgment ;  as  to  discifh 
line,  1  am  unwilling  to  enter  upon  questions  that  would  indefinitely  extend  the 
limits  of  this  work.  I  will  merely  ask  my  opponents,  whether  they  deem  it  pru- 
dent to  leave  a  society  co-extensive  with  the  world  without  a  legislator,  without  a 
judge,  without  an  arbitrator,  without  a  counsellor,  without  a  chief? 

Temporal  power, — This  term  has  long  been  the  bugbear  of  kings — the 
watchword  of  the  anti-Catholic  party — a  snare  into  which  many  upright  men 
have  fallen — a  butt  for  the  shafts  of  discontented  statesmen,  disappointed 
writers,  and  snarling  canonists;  and  nothing  more  natural,  seeing  that  the 
subject  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  pouring  out  their  resentments,  and  of 
giving  currency  to  their  suspicious  doctrines,  well  assured  that,  by  affectiog 
zeal  for  the  power  of  the  monarch,  they  would  find,  in  case  of  danger,  a  ready 
asylum  in  the  palaces  of  kings.  The  present  is  not  the  place  for  the  discus- 
sion of  a  question  that  has  been  the  subject  of  so  many  vehement  and  learned 
disputes )  and  it  would  be  the  more  inopportune,  as,  in  the  existing  state  of 
things,  assuredly  no  power  apprehends  the  least  temporal  usurpation  on  the 
part  of  the  Holy  See,  which,  whatever  its  enemies  may  say,  has  evinced  at  all 
times,  and  even  humanly  speaking,  more  prudence,  tact,  patience,  and  wisdom 
than  any  other  power  upon  earth ;  and  amidst  the  extreme  difficulties  of  modem 
times,  has  taken  up  a  position  that  enables  it  to  yield  to  the  various  exigencies 
of  the  times  without  any  compromise  of  its  high  dignity,  without  any  deviation 
from  its  sublime  obligations.  It  is  certain  that  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Popes  had  risen  in  the  course  of  time  to  such  a  height,  that  the  successor  of  St 
Peter  had  become  a  universal  counsellor,  arbitrator,  and  judge,  from  whose 
sentence  it  was  dangerous  to  appeal,  even  in  purely  political  matters.  The  general 
movement  throughout  Europe  had  somewhat  weakened  this  power;  but  yet,  at 
the  moment  when  Protestantism  made  its  appearance,  it  still  had  such  an  as- 
cendency over  the  minds  of  men,  it  commanded  so  much  veneration  and  respect, 
.  and  was  possessed  of  such  vast  means  for  defending  its  rights,  enforcing  its 
pretensions,  supporting  its  decisions,  and  making  its  counsels  respected,  that 
the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Europe  considered  it  a  very  serious  matter  to 
have  the  Court  of  Rome  opposed  to  them  in  any  affair  whatever ;  and  conse- 
quently they  eagerly  sought  on  all  occasions,  to  secure  its  favor  and  friendship. 
Korac  had  thus  become  a  general  centre  of  negotiation,  and  no  affair  of  impor- 
tance could  escape  its  inffuence. 

Such  have  been  the  outcries  raised  against  the  colossal  power,  against  this 
pretended  usurpation  of  rights,  that  one  might  suppose  the  Popes  to  have  been 
a  succession  of  deep  conspirators,  who,  by  their  intrigues  and  artifices,  aimed 
at  nothing  short  of  universal  monarchy.  As  our  opponents  plume  themselves 
on  their  spirit  of  observation  and  historical  analysis,  I  felt  it  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  was  strengthened  and  extended 
at  a  time  when  no  other  power  was  as  yet  really  constituted.  To  call  that 
power  usurpation  therefore,  is  not  merely  an  inaccuracy — it  is  an  anachronism. 
in  the  general  confusion  brought  upon  all  European  society  by  the  irruptions 
of  the  barbarians,  in  that  strange  medley  of  races,  laws,  manners,  and  tradi- 
tions, there  remained  only  one  solid  foundation  for  the  structure  of  the  edifice 
of  civilization  and  refinement,  only  one  luminous  body  to  shine  upon  the  chaos, 
only  one  element  capable  of  giving  life  to  the  germ  of  regeneration  that  lay 
buried  in  blood-stained  ruins — Christianity,  predominant  over  and  annihilating 
the  remains  of  other  religions,  arose,  in  this  age  of  desolation,  like  a  solitary 
column  in  the  center  of  a  ruined  city,  or  like  a  bright  beacon  amid  darkness. 

Barbarians,  and  proud  of  their  triumphs  as  they  were,  the  conquering  people 
bowed  their  heads  beneath  the  pastoral  staff  that  governs  the  flock  of  Jesoi 
Christ.  The  spiritual  pastors,  a  body  of  men  quite  new  to  these  barbariaoSy 
and  speaking  a  lofty  and  divine  language,  obtained  over  the  chiefis  of  the  fero- 
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cions  hordes  from  the  north  a  complete  and  permanent  ascendency,  which  the 
course  of  ages  could  not  destroy.  Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  temporal 
power  in  the  Church;  and  it  will  be  easily  conceived  that  as  the  Pope  towered 
above  all  the  other  pastors  in  the  ecclesiastical  edifice,  like  a  superb  cupola 
above  the  other  parts  of  a  magnificent  temple,  his  temporal  power  must  have 
risen  far  higher  than  that  of  ordinary  bishops ;  and  must  also  have  had  a  deeper, 
more  solid,  and  more  lasting  foundation.  All  the  principles  of  legislation,  all 
the  foundations  of  society,  all  the  elements  of  intellectual  culture,  all  that 
remained  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  all  was  in  the  hands  of  religion ;  and  all  very 
naturally  sought  protection  from  the  pontifical  throne,  the  only  power  acting 
with  order,  concert,  and  regularity,  and  the  only  one  that  ofiered  any  guarantee 
for  stability  and  permanence.  Wars  succeeded  to  wars,  convnlsions  to  convul* 
sioDS,  the  forms  of  society  were  continually  changing;  but  the  one  great, 
general,  and  dominant  fact,  the  stability  and  influence  of  religion,  remained 
still  the  same :  and  it  is  ridiculous  in  any  man  to  declaim  against  a  phenomenon 
so  natural,  so  inevitable,  and,  above  all,  so  advantageous,  designating  it,  ''A 
succession  of  usurpations  of  temporal  power." 

Power,  ere  it  can  be  usurped,  must  exist ;  and  where,  I  pray,  did  temporal 
power  then  exist  ?  Was  it  in  kings  ? — ^the  sport,  and  frequently  the  victims 
of  the  haughty  barons  ?  In  the  feudal  lords  ? — continually  engaged  in  contests 
amongst  themselves,  with  kines,  and  with  the  people  ?  In  fine,  was  it  in  the 
people  ? — a  troop  of  slaves,  who,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  religion,  were  slowly 
working  out  their  freedom  ?  The  people,  it  is  true,  united  against  the  lords-— 
they  mised  their  voices  to  demand  protection  from  the  monarch,  or  to  solicit 
the  aid  of  the  Church  against  the  vexations  and  outrages  inflicted  on  them  by 
both ;  still,  however,  they  as  yet  formed  but  an  unorganized  embryo  of  society, 
without  any  fixed  rule,  without  government,  and  without  laws.  Could  we 
honestly  compare  modem  times  with  these  ?  Could  we  apply  to  these  bygone 
ages  restrictions  and  distinctions  of  authority  that  are  admissible  only  in  a  state 
of  society  in  which  the  elements  of  life  and  civilization  have  been  developed, 
in  which  solid  and  permanent  foundations  have  been  laid,  in  which,  conse- 
quently, the  functions  of  social  authority  could  be,  and  have  in  effect  been, 
regulated,  after  a  minute  analysis  of  the  limits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions  F 
To  reason  otherwise,  would  be  to  seek  order  in  chaos,  smoothness  on  the  sur* 
face  of  a  tempest- tossed  ocean.  We  should  not  forget,  either,  a  general  and 
unvarying  fact,  founded  on  the  very  nature  of  things, — a  fact,  moreover,  to 
which  the  history  of  all  times  and  all  countries  is  continually  calling  our  atten- 
tion, and  which  has  received  a  striking  confirmation  from  the  revolutions  of 
modern  times, — ^viz.  that  whenever  society  is  deeply  diseased,  there  is  always 
at  hand  a  principle  of  life  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  malady.  A  contest  takes 
place— <5ollisions  occur  one  after  another — they  become  more  frequent  and  more 
violent ;  but  ultimately  the  principle  of  order  prevails  over  that  of  disorder,  and 
continues  long  afterwards  to  predominate  in  society.  This  principle  may  be 
more  or  less  just,  more  or  less  rational,  nfore  or  less  violent,  more  or  less  ade- 
quate to  attain  its  object;  but  whatever  it  be  in  these  respects,  it  always 
prevails  in  the  end,  unless,  during  the  struggle,  another,  a  better  and  more 
powerful  principle  takes  its  place. 

Now,  in  the  middle  ages,  this  principle  was  the  Christian  Church.  She  alone 
could  be  this  principle,  for  she  had  truth  in  her  doctrines,  justice  in  her  laws, 
and  regularity  and  prudence  in  her  government.  She  was  the  only  element  of 
life  that  existed  at  this  period-*the  only  depository  of  the  grand  idea  upon 
which  the  reorganisation  of  society  depended ;  and  this  idea  was  not  vague  and 
abstract,  but  positive  and  practicable,  for  it  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  Him 
whose  word  calls  forth  worlds  out  of  nothing,  and  makes  light  to  shine  forth  in 
the  midst  of  darkness.    When  once  the  sublime  doctrines  of  the  Church  had 
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penetrated  into  the  heart  of  society,  her  pure,  fraternal,  and  consoling  uioralitj 
necessarily  influenced  its  manners.  Forms  of  government  also,  and  systems 
of  legislation  were,  in  like  manner,  more  or  less  affected  hy  her  mild  and  pow- 
erful influence.  These  are  facts — ^undeniable  facts.  Now,  the  Koman  Pontifis 
were  the  center  of  thit/  happy  preponderance  which  religion  so  legitimately 
obtained  and  so  justly  deserved ;  hence  it  is  clear  that  the  power  of  the  Holj 
See  very  naturally  rose  above  all  other  powers. 

After  having  contemplated  this  sublime  picture,  drawn  from  the  plain  and 
authentic  records  of  history,  why  dwell  on  the  defects  or  the  vices  of  some  few 
individuals  ?  Why  drag  to  light  the  excesses,  the  errors,  the  disorders  erer 
incident  to  humanity  ?  Why  maliciously  seek  out  facts  through  a  long  suc- 
cession of  obscure  ages,  collecting  them  together  and  placing  them  in  a  light 
most  calculated  to  make  an  impression,  and  to  mislead  the  ignorant  ?  Why, 
in  fine,  urge,  exaggerate,  disfigure,  and  paint  these  facts  in  the  darkest  possible 
colors  i  To  do  so,  is  to  betray  a  very  shallow  understanding  of  the  philosophy 
of  history,  a  spirit  of  great  partiality,  low  views,  grovelling  sentiments,  and 
miserable  spleen.  It  should  be  loudly  proclaimed  to  the  whole  world,  and  a 
thousand  times  repeated,  that  it  may  never  be  forgotten,  that  limits  which  have 
no  existence  cannot  be  respected — that  to  create  power  is  not  to  usurp  it — that 
to  make  laws  is  not  to  violate  them — ^that  to  reduce  to  order  the  chaos  in  which 
societv  is  overwhelmed  is  not  to  disturb  society.  Now  this  was  the  work  of 
the  Church — this  is  what  was  done  by  the  Popes.  (40) 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

UNITT  IN  7AITH  NOT  ADVSBSS  TO  POLITICAL  LIBERTY. 

The  supposed  incompatibility  of  unity  in  faith  with  political  liberty  is  an 
invention  of  the  irreligious  philosophy  of  the  last  century.  Whatever  political 
opinions  be  adopted,  it  is  of  extreme  importance  that  we  be  on  our  guard 
against  such  a  doctrine.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  Catholic  religion  occu- 
pies a  sphere  far  above  all  forms  of  government — she  does  not  reject  from  her 
bosom  either  the  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  the  inhabitant  of  Russia,  but 
embraces  all  men  with  equal  tenderness,  commanding  all  to  obey  the  legitimate 
governments  of  their  respective  countries.  She  considers  them  all  as  children 
of  the  same  father,  participators  in  the  same  redemption,  heirs  to  the  same 
glory.  It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  irreligion  allies  itself  to  liberty 
or  to  despotism,  according  as  its  interests  incline;  lavish  of  its  applause  when 
an  infuriated  populace  are  burning  temples  and  massacring  the  ministers  of  the 
altar,  it  is  ever  ready  to  flatter  monarcbs,  to  exaggerate  their  power  beyond 
measure,  whenever  they  win  its  favor  by  despoiling  the  clergy,  subverting  dis- 
oipline,  and  insulting  the  Pope.  Caring  little  what  instruments  it  employs, 
provided  it  accomplishes  its  work,  it^  is  royalist  when  in  a  position  to  sway  the 
minds  of  kings,  to  expel  the  Jesuits  from  France,  from  Spain,  from  Portusal, 
to  pursue  them  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  without  allowing  them  either 
respite  or  repose ;  liberal  in  the  midst  of  popular  assemblies  that  exact  sacri- 
legious oaths  from  the  clergy,  and  send  into  exile  or  to  the  scaffold  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  who  remain  faithful  to  their  duty. 

The  man  who  cannot  see  that  what  I  have  advanced  is  strictly  true,  must 
have  forgotten  history,  and  paid  little  attention  to  very  recent  occurrences. 
With  reliffion  and  morality,  all  forms  of  government  are  good ;  without  them, 
none  can  be  good.  An  absolute  monarch,  imbued  with  religious  ideas,  sur- 
rounded by  counsellors  of  sound  doctrines,  and  reigning  over  a  people  amongst 
whom  the  same  doctrines  prevail^  may  make  his  subjects  happy,  and  will  be  son 
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to  do  80  as  far  as  circumstances  of  time  and  place  permit.  A  wicked  monarch, 
or  one  snrrounded  bj  wicked  counsellors,  will  do  mischief  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  his  powers ;  he  will  be  even  more  to  be  dreaded  than  revolution  itself, 
because  better  able  to  arrange  his  plans,  and  to  carry  them  out  more  rapidly, 
with  fewer  obstacles,  a  greater  appearance  of  legality,  more  pretensions  to  pub- 
lic utility,  and  consequently  with  more  certainty  of  success  and  of  permanent 
results.  Revolutions  have  undoubtedly  done  great  injury  to  the  Church ;  but 
persecuting  monarchs  have  done  equally  as  much.  A  freak  of  Henry  YIII. 
established  Protestantism  in  England ;  the  cupidity  of  certain  other  princes 
produced  a  like  result  in  the  nations  of  the  north ;  and  in  our  own  days,  a 
decree  of  the  Autocrat  of  Russia  drives  millions  of  souls  into  schism.  It  fol- 
lows that  an  unmixed  monarchy,  if  it  be  not  religious,  is  not  desirable ;  for 
irreligion,  immoral  in  its  nature,  naturally  tends  to  injustice,  and  consequently 
to  tyranny.  If  irreligion  be  seated  on  an  absolute  throne,  or  if  she  hold  pos- 
session of  the  mind  of  its  occupant,  her  powers  are  unlimited ;  and,  for  my  part, 
I  know  nothing  more  horrible  than  the  omnipotence  of  wickedness. 

In  recent  times,  European  democracy  has  signalized  itself  lamentably  by  its 
attacks  upon  religion ;  a  circumstance  which,  far  from  favoring  its  cause,  has 
injured  it  extremely.  We  can  indeed  form  an  idea  of  a  government  more  or 
less  free,  when  society  is  virtuous,  moral,  and  religious ;  but  not  when  these 
conditions  are  wanting.  In  the  latter  case,  the  only  form  of  government  that 
remains  is  despotism,  the  rule  of  force,  for  force  alone  can  govern  men  who  are 
without  conscience  and  without  God.  If  we  attentively  consider  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  revolution  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  France,  we 
shall  find  that  one  of  the  principal  points  of  difference  consists  in  this,  that  the 
American  revolution  was  essentially  democratic,  that  of  France  essentially  im- 
pious. In  the  manifestos  by  which  the  former  was  inaugurated,  the  name  of 
(xod,  of  Providence,  is  every  where  seen ;  the  men  engaged  in  the  perilous 
enterprise  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  G-reat  Britain,  far  from  blaspheming  the 
Almighty,  invoke  his  assistance,  convinced  that  the  cause  of  independence  was 
the  cause  of  reason  and  of  justice.  The  French  began  by  deifying  the  leaders 
of  irreligion,  overthrowing  altars,  watering  with  the  blood  of  priests  the  tem- 
ples, the  streets,  and  the  scaffolds — the  only  emblem  of  revolution  recognized 
by  the  people  is  Atheism  hand  in  hand  with  liberty.  This  folly  has  borne  its 
fruits — it  communicated  its  fatal  contagion  to  other  revolutions  in  recent  times 
— the  new  order  of  things  has  been  inaugurated  with  sacrilegious  crimes ;  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  rights  of  man  was  begun  by  the  profanation  of  the 
temples  of  Him  from  whom  all  rights  emanate. 

Modem  demagogues,  it  is  true,  have  only  imitated  their  predecessors  the 
Protestants,  the  Hussites,  the  Albigenses;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  in 
our  days  irreligion  has  manifested  itself  openly,  side  by  side  with  its  companion, 
the  democracy  of  blood  and  baseness ;  whilst  the  democracy  of  former  times 
was  allied  with  sectarian  fanaticism.  The  dissolving  doctrines  of  Protest- 
antism rendered  a  stronger  power  necessary,  precipitated  the  overthrow  of 
ancient  liberties,  and  obliged  authority  to  hold  itself  continually  on  the  alert, 
and  ready  to  strike.  When  the  influence  of  Catholicity  had  been  enfeebled, 
the  void  had  to  bo  filled  up  by  a  system  of  espionage  and  force.  Do  not  for- 
get this,  you  who  make  war  upon  religion  in  the  name  of  liberty ;  do  not  forget 
that  like  causes  produce  like  effects.  Where  moral  influences  do  not  exist, 
their  absence  must  be  supplied  by  physical  force :  if  you  take  from  the  people 
the  sweet  yoke  of  religion,  you  leave  governments  no  other  resource  than  the 
vigilance  of  police,  and  the  force  of  bayonets.  Reflect,  and  choose.  Before 
the  advent  of  Protestantism,  European  civilization,  under  the  icgis  of  the  Ca« 
thoiic  religion,  was  evidently  tending  towards  that  general  harmony,  the  ab- 
■fl^ice  of  which  has  rendered  necessary  an  excessive  employment  of  force.  Unity 
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of  faith  disappeared,  opening  the  way  to  an  unrestrained  liberty  of  opinion  and 
religious  discord  ;  the  influence  of  the  clergy  was  in  some  countries  destroyed, 
in  others  weakened :  thus  was  the  equilibrium  between  different  'glasses  put  an 
end  to,  auJ  the  class  naturally  destined  to  fill  the  ot&ce  of  mediator  rendered 
powerless.  By  abridging  the  power  of  the  Popes,  both  people  and  govemmeDta 
were  let  loose  from  that  gentle  curb  which  restrained  without  oppressing,  and 
corrected  without  degrading ;  kings  and  people  were  arrayed  against  each  other, 
without  any  body  of  men  possessed  of  authority  to  interpose  between  them  in 
case  of  a  conflict;  without  a  single  judge,  who,  the  friend  of  both  parties,  and 
disinterested  in  the  quarrel,  might  have  settled  their  differences  with  imparti- 
ality, governments  began  to  place  their  reliance  upon  standing  armies,  and  the 
people  upon  insurrections. 

And  it  is  of  no  avail  to  allege  that  in  countries  where  Catholicity  prevailed, 
a  political  phenomenon  arose  similar  to  that  which  we  observe  in  Protestant 
nations;  for  I  maintain  that  amongst  Catholics  themselves  events  did  not 
follow  the  course  which  they  naturally  would  have  followed,  had  not  the  fatal 
Beformation  intervened.  To  attain  its  complete  development,  European  civi- 
lization required  the  unity  from  which  it  had  sprung ;  it  could  not  by  any  other 
means  establish  harmony  amongst  the  diverse  elements  which  it  sheltered  in  its 
bosom.  Its  homogeneity  was  gone  the  moment  unity  of  faith  disappeared. 
From  that  hour  no  nation  could  adequately  efiect  its  organization  without  tak* 
ing  into  account,  not  only  its  own  internal  wants,  but  also  the  principles  that 
prevailed  in  other  countries,  against  the  influence  of  which  it  had  to  be  on  its 
guard.  Do  you  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, constituted  as  it  was  the  protector  of  Catholicity  against  powerful  Pro- 
testant nations,  was  not  powerfully  influenced  by  the  peculiar  and  very  dan- 
gerous position  of  the  country  ? 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  Church  has  never  been  opposed  to  the  legiti- 
mate development  of  any  form  of  government ;  that  she  has  taken  them  all 
under  her  protection,  and  consequently  that  to  assert  that  she  is  the  enemy  of 
popular  institutions  is  a  calumny.  I '  have  also  placed  it  equally  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  sects  hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church,  by  encouraging  a  demo- 
cracy either  irreligious  or  blinded  by  fanaticism,  so  far  from  aiding  in  the 
establishment  of  just  and  rational  liberty,  have,  in  fact,  left  the  people  no 
alternative  between  unbridled  licentiousness  and  unrestrained  despotism.  The 
lesson  thus  furnished  by  history  is  confirmed  by  experience ;  and  the  future 
will  serve  only  to  corroborate  its  truth.  The  moro  religious  and  moral  men 
are,  the  more  deserving  they  are  of  liberty ;  for  they  have  then  less  need  of 
external  restraints,  having  a  most  powerful  one  in  their  own  consciences.  An 
irreligious  and  immoral  people  stand  in  need  of  some  authority  to  keep  them 
in  order,  otherwise  they  will  be  constantly  abusing  their  rights,  and  will  con- 
sequently deserve  to  lose  them.  St.  Augustine  perfectly  understood  these 
truths,  and  explains  briefly  and  beautifully  the  conditions  necessary  for  all 
forms  of  government.  The  holy  Doctor  shows  that  popular  forms  are  good 
where  the  people  are  moral  and  conscientious ;  where  they  are  corrupt,  thej 
require  cither  an  oligarchy  or  an  unmixed  monarchy. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  an  interesting  passage,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  that 
we  meet  with  in  his  first  book  on  Free  Will,  chap,  vi.,  will  be  read  with 
pleasure. 

'<  Aygustine.  Yon  would  not  maintain,  for  instance,  that  men  or  people  are 
80  constituted  by  nature  as  to  be  absolutely  eternal,  and  subject  neither  to 
destruction  nor  change  ? — Evodius.  Who  can  doubt  that  they  are  changeable, 
I  and  subject  to  the  influence  of  time  ? — Aut/usfine,   If  the  people  are  ^rious 

and  temperate ;  and  if,  moreover,  they  have  such  a  concern  for  the  public  good 
that  each  one  would  prefer  the  public  interest  to  hia  own^  it  it  not  true  that  it 
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would  he  advisahle  to  enact  that  mch  a  people  skould  choose  their,  own  atUhariliei 
for  the  administration  of  their  affairs? — Ecodiui,  Certainly.-— ^u^iM/tne. 
Bat,  in  case  these  same  people  become  so  corrupt  that  Oie  citizens  p  efer  their 
own  to  the  pvhlic  good;  if  they  sell  their  votes ;  if  corrupted  by  ambitious  men, 
thcf/  intrunt  the  governmerU  of  the  state  to  men  as  crimimd  and  corrupt  as  them- 
selves ;  is  it  not  true  that,  in  such  a  ease,  if  there  be  amongst  them  a  man  of 
integritj,  and  possessing  sufficient  power  for  the  purpose,  he  will  do  well  to 
take  from  these  people  the  power  of  conferring  honors,  and  concentrate  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  upright  men,  or  even  in  the  hands  of  one 
man  ? — Eoodius,  Undoubtedly. — Augustine,  Yet,  since  these  laws  appear 
very  much  opposed  to  each  other,  the  one  granting  the  people  the  right  of 
conferring  honors,  the  other  depriving  them  of  that  right ;  since,  moreover, 
they  cannot  both  be  in  force  at  once,  are  we  to  affirm  that  one  of  these  laws  u 
unjvMy  or  that  it  should  not  have  been  enacted? — Evodius.  By  no  means."* 

The  whole  question  is  here  comprised  in  a  few  words  :  Can  monarchy,  aris- 
tocracy, and  democracy,  be  one  and  all  legitimate  and  proper  ?  Yes.  By  what 
considerations  are  we  to  be  guided  in  our  decision  as  to  which  of  these  forms 
is  legitimate  and  proper  in  any  given  case  ?  By  the  consideration  of  existing 
rights,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  people  to  whom  such  form  is  to  be  applied. 
Can  a  form  once  good  become  bad  ?  Certainly  it  may;  for  all  liuman  things 
are  subject  to  change.  These  reflections,  as  solid  as  they  are  simple,  will  pre- 
vent all  excessive  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  any  particular  form  of  government. 
This  is  not  a  mere  question  of  theory,  but  one  of  prudence  also.  Now,  pru- 
dence does  not  decide  before  having  attentively  considered  and  weighed  all  cir- 
cumstances. But  there  is  one  predominant  idea  in  this  doctrine  of  St.  Augus- 
tine :  this  idea  I  have  already  indicated,  viz.  that  great  virtue  and  disinterest- 
edness are  required  under  a  free  government.  Those  who  are  laboring  to 
establish  political  liberty  on  the  ruins  of  all  religious  belief  would  do  well  to 
reflect  upon  the  words  of  the  illustrious  doctor. 

How  would  you  have  people  exercise  extensive  rights,  if  you  disqualify  them 
by  perverting  their  ideas  and  corrupting  their  morals  ?  You  say  that  under 
representative  forms  of  government  reason  and  justice  are  secured  by  means 
of  elections ;  and  yet  you  labor  to  banish  this  reason  and  justice  from  the 
bosom  of  that  society  in  which  you  talk  of  securing  them.  You  sow  the  wind, 
and  reap  the  whirlwind ;  insteailof  models  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  you  ofifer 
the  people  scandalous  scenes.  Ud  not  say  that  we  are  condemning  the  age, 
and  that  it  progresses  in  spite  of  us :  we  reject  nothing  that  is  good ;  but  per- 
versity and  corruption  we  must  reprobate.  The  age  progresses — true;  but 
neither  you  nor  we  know  whither.  Catholics  know  one  thing — a  thing  which 
it  needs  not  a  prophet  to  tell,  viz.  that  a  good  social  condition  cannot  be  formed 
out  of  bad  men;  that  immoral  men  are  bad ;  that  where  there  is  no  religion, 
morality  cannot  take  root.  Firm  in  our  faith,  we  shall  leave  you  to  try,  if 
you  choose,  a  thousand  fonns  of  government,  to  apply  your  palliatives  to  your 
own  social  patient,  to  impose  upon  him  with  deceitful  words;  his  frequent 

*  Aug,  Quid  ipsi  homfnes  et  popul!.  ejusne  generis  reram  "tint,  ut  interire  mutarive  non  poft* 
sint,  oetemiqae  oinnino  sint  ? — EwxL  Mutabile  pUne  atque  tempori  obnoxiiim  hoc  genus  css6 
4^ui8  dubitet? — Aug,  Ergo,  si  populus  »it  bene  moderatus  et  gravis,  communisque  urilitatia  di- 
IigentlssimuA  custos,  in  quo  nnu$iqui?Que  minoris  rem  privntain  quam  publicam  pendat,  nonno 
recto  lex  fertur,  qua  huic  ipsi  populo  liceat  crcare  sibi  magistratus,  per  quos  sua  res,  id  est  pub- 
lica,  admiuistretur  ? — Hwd  Reoce  prorsus. — Aug.  I'orro,  si  panlntim  depravatus  idem  populna 
rem  privatam  reipublicse  prceferat,  atque  habeat  venale  sutlragium,  comipUii>que  ab  eis  qui 
bonores  ainant,  regimen  in  se  flagitiosis  consceleratisque  committat,  nonne  item  recte,  si  quit 
tnno  extiterit  vir  bonus,  qui  plurimum  possit,  adtmat  huic  populo  putestatem  dandi  honored  et 
in  paaoorum  bonomm  vel  etiam  unius  redigat  arbitrinm  V — £vod.  Kt  id  recte.— ^«^.  Cum 
ei]zo  dues  istce  leges  ita  sibi  videantnr  esse  contrariae,  ut  una  earum  honorum  dandorum  populo 
tnbnat  potestatem,  auferat  altera,  et  enni  i.Hta  secuuda  ita  lata  sit,  ut  nullo  modo  ambee  lu  una 
oivitste  Bimnl  ease  possint,  uom  dicemns.aliquam  earum  injustam  esse  et  ferri  minime  debuisse  7 
— JSbod.  Nullo  modo 
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eODTQlflioiM — hiB  oontinned  restlessness — are  evidences  of  jonr  incapacity ;  and 
well  is  it  for  jonr  patient  that  he  still  feels  this  anxiety :  it  is  a  sore  sign  that 
joa  have  not  entirely  sncceeded  in  securing  his  confidence.  If  ever  jon  do 
•ecnre  it — ^if  ever  he  fall  asleep  quietly  in  your  arms — '^  aU  flesh  will  then  have 
corrupted  its  way;"  and  it  mavalso  be  feared  lest  God  should  resolve  to  sweep 
man  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

OF  INTXLIJBCTUAL  DKVELOPlfSNT  UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CATHOLIdTT. 

It  has  been  abundantly  proved  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  the  psendo- 
Reformation  has  not  in  any  way  contributed  to  the  perfection  either  of  indi- 
viduals or  of  society ;  from  which  we  may  uaturallj  infer  that  the  case  is  the 
same  as  regards  the  development  of  the  intellect.  I  am  unwilling,  howeveri 
to  let  this  truth  stand  merely  as  a  corollary,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  susceptible 
of  a  special  elucidation.  We  may  freely  examine  what  advantage  Protest- 
antism has  conferred  upon  the  various  branches  of  human  learning,  without  any 
fear  of  the  result  as  regards  Catholicity.  When  we  are  to  examine  objects 
naturally  embracing  a  great  many  different  relations,  it  is  not  enough  merely 
to  pronounce  certain  conspicuous  names,  or  to  cite  with  emphasis  one  or  two 
facts.  This  is  not  the  way  to  place  a  question  in  its  proper  light ;  and  to  treat 
it  adequately,  much  more  is  required.  A  discussion,  cither  confined  within 
limits  too  narrow  to  admit  of  its  full  development,  or  allowed  an  indefinite 
range,  carries  with  it,  in  the  eyes  of  an  observer  of  only  slight  penetration,  an 
air  of  universality,  elevation,  and  boldness,  whilst  in  reality  it  is  all  uncertainty 
and  vagueness,  and  is  liable  to  be  involved  in  endless  contradictions. 

To  investigate  this  question  satisfactorily,  we  must,  it  seems  to  me,  grasp 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  principles  respectively,  subject  them  to  a  most 
rigid  scrutiny,  and  seize  upon  every  point  that  appears  favorable  or  inimical 
to  the  development  of  the  human  mind.  Further,  we  should  survey,  in  its 
widest  range,  the  historv  of  the  intellect ;  pausing  here  and  there  at  the  epochs 
where  the  mfluence  of  tne  principle  whose  tendencies  and  effects  we  are  study- 
ing has  been  most  effectively  exerted ;  tbeu,  rejecting  anomalous  exceptions, 
as  proving  nothing  either  one  way  or  the  other,  and  facts  too  insiguificant  and 
isolated  to  affect  in  any  way  the  course  of  events,  the  mind,  sufficiently  elevated, 
and  observing  attentively,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  know  the  truth,  will  be 
enabled  to  discover  how  far  its  philosophical  deductions  are  in  accordance  with 
facts ',  and  thus  will  it  complete  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Catholicity,  one  of  its  distinctive 
charocterietics,  is  the  submission  of  the  intellect  to  authority  in  matters  of 
faith.  This  is  the  point  against  which  the  attacks  of  Protestants  have  ever 
been  and  still  are  directed :  and  this  is  quite  natural,  seeing  that  Protestants 
profess  resistance  to  authority  as  a  fundamental  and  constituent  principle. 
From  this  fatal  source  flow  all  their  other  errors.  If  there  be  in  Catholicity 
any  thing  capable  of  arresting  the  march  of  the  mind  or  of  lowering  its  flight, 
it  must  unquestionably  be  the  principle  of  submission  to  authority.  With  this 
principle  must  rest  all  the  blame  in  this  respect,  if  indeed  the  Catholic  religiim 
be  chargeable  with  any. 

Suhmustan  of  the  intellecl  to  authority.  These  words,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
do,  unless  we  have  seised  upon  their  true  meaning,  and  ascertained  the  precise 
objects  to  which  this  submission  is  applicable,  at  first  sight,  convey  an  idea  of 
antaffonism  to  intellectual  development.  If  ypu  cherish  an  ardent  affection  for 
^e  dignity  of  our  nature;  if  you  are  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  scientific 
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progreagy  and  behold  with  delight  the  brilliant  efforts  of  a  bold,  Tigonms,  and 
accomplished  genius;  yon  will  discover  something  repulsive  in  a  principle 
which  appears  to  invoke  slavery,  since  it  checks  the  flight  of  the  mind,  clips  the 
wings  of  the  intellect,  and  casts  it  into  the  dust.  But  if  you  examine  this 
principle  in  its  essence,  apply  it  to  the  various  branches  of  learning,  and  observe 
what  are  the  points  of  contact  which  it  offers  with  the  methods  adopted  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  will  you  discover  any  foundation  for  these  suspi- 
cions and  apprehensions  ?  What  truth  will  you  find  in  the  reproaches  of  which 
Catholicity  has  been  made  the  object  ?  How  vain  and  puerile  will  appear  all 
the  declamation  published  on  this  subject ! 

We  will  now  enter  fully  into  the  examination  of  this  difficulty ;  we  will  take 
the  Catholic  principle,  and  analyze  it  with  the  eye  of  impartial  philosophy. 
With  this  principle  before  us,  we  will  survey  the  whole  field  of  science,  and 
consult  the  testimony  of  the  greatest  men.  If  we  find  that  it  has  ever  been 
opposed  to  the  genuine  development  of  any  one  branch  of  learning ;  if,  on  visit- 
ing the  tombs  where  repose  the  most  illustrious,  they  tell  us  that  the  principle 
of  submission  to  authority  chained  down  their  intellects,  obscured  their  imagi- 
nations, and  withered  their  hearts, — we  will  then  acknowledge  that  Protestants 
are  right  in  the  reproaches  which  they  are  constantly  dii*ccting  against  the 
Catholic  religion  on  this  subject.  God,  man,  society,  nature,  the  entire  crea- 
tion— such  are  the  objects  on  which  our  minds  can  be  occupied ;  beyond  the 
sphere  of  these  objects  we  cannot  reach,  for  they  embrace  infinity — there  is 
nothing  beyond  them.  Well,  then,  the  Catholic  principle  opposes  no  obstacle 
to  the  mind's  progress.  Whether  as  regards  God  or  man,  society  or  nature,  it 
imposes  no  shackles,  places  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  human  mind ;  instead 
of  checking  this  progress,  it  rather  serves  as  a  lofty  beacon,  which,  far  from 
interfering  with  the  mariner's  liberty,  guides  him  in  safety  amid  the  obscurity 
of  night. 

How  does  the  Catholic  principle  oppose  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind  in 
anything  relating  to  the  Divinity  ?  Protestants  surely  will  not  tell  us  that 
there  is  anything  at  all  wrong  in  the  idea  which  the  Catholic  religion  gives  of 
God.  Agreeing  with  us  on  the  idea  of  a  being  eternal,  immutable,  infinite^ 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  just,  holy,  full  of  goodness,  a  re  warder  of  the 
good,  and  a  punisher  of  the  wicked,  they  admit  this  to  be  the  only  reasonable 
idea  of  God  that  can  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  man.  To  this  idea  the 
Catholic  religion  unites  an  incomprehensible,  profound,  and  ineffable  mystery, 
veiled  from  the  sight  of  weak  mortals, — the  august  mystery  of  the  Trinity ;  but 
on  this  point  Protestants  cannot  reproach  us,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  avow 
themselves  Socinians.  The  Lutherans,  the  Calvinists,  the  Anglicans,  and  many 
other  sects,  condemn,  as  well  as  we  do,  those  who  deny  this  august  mystery. 
We  may  remark  here,  that  Calvin  had  Michael  Servetus  burned  at  Geneva  for 
his  heretical  doctrines  on  the  Trinity.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  ravages  that 
Socinianism  has  made  among  the  separated  Churches,  where  the  spirit  and  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith  have  converted  Christians  into 
unbelieving  philosophers ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity 
was  long  respected  by  the  leading  Protestant  sects,  and  is  so  yet,  externally  at 
least,  by  the  greater  part  of  them. 

In  any  case,  I  cannot  see  how  this  mystery  shackles  human  reason  in  its 
contemplation  of  the  Divinity.  Does  it  prevent  it  from  going  forth  into  immen- 
sity ?  What  limit  docs  it  fix  to  the  infinite  ocean  of  light  and  being  implied 
in  the  word  God?  Does  it  in  the  least  obscure  this  splendor?  When  the 
mind  of  man,  soaring  above  the  regions  of  creation,  and  detaching  itself  from 
the  body  that  would  bear  it  down,  abandons  itself  to  the  delights  of  sublime 
meditation  on  the  iofiuite  Being,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  does  this  august 
mystery  stop  him  in  his  heavenward  flight  ?  Ask  the  innumerable  volumes 
(0 
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written  on  the  Divinity,  eloquent  and  irrefragable  testimonies  of  liberty  enjoyed 
by  the  human  mind  wherever  Catholicity  prevails.  The  doctrines  of  Catho- 
licity relative  to  the  Divinity  may  be  considered  under  two  aspects;  cither  as 
having  reference  to  mysteries  above  our  comprehension,  or  as  touching  what  is 
within  the  reach  of  reason.  As  regards  mysteries,  their  abode  is  in  a  region 
so  sublime,  they  appertain  to  an  order  of  things  so  superior  to  any  created 
thought,  that  the  mind,  even  after  the  most  extensive,  most  profound,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  most  free  investigations,  is  unable,  without  the  aid  of  revelation, 
to  form  even  the  most  remote  idea  of  these  ineffable  wonders.  How  can  things 
that  never  meet,  which  are  of  a  totally  distinct  order,  and  which  are  an  immense 
distance  apart,  interfere  with  each  other  ?  The  intellect  can  fix  upon  one  of 
them  by  means  of  meditation,  can  lose  itself  in  contemplating  it,  without  even 
thinking  of  the  other.  Can  the  moon's  orbit  come  into  contact  with  the 
remotest  of  the  fixed  stars  ? 

Do  you  fear  that  the  revelation  of  a  mystery  may  limit  the  sphere  of  your 
reason's  operations  ?    Are  you  apprehensive  lest,  in  wandering  through  immen- 
sity, you  may  be  smothered  in  the  narrowness  of  your  reason  ?     Was  space 
wanted  for  the  genius  of  Descartes,  of  Gassendi,  of  Mallebranche  ?     Did  these 
men  complain  that  their  intellects  were  limited,  imprisoned  ?     Why,  indeed, 
should  they  complain  (I  speak  not  of  them  only,  but  of  all  the  great  minds  of 
modern  times  who  have  treated  of  the  Divinity),  when  they  cannot  but  own 
that  they  are  indebted  to  Catholicity  for  the  most  splendid  and  sublime  ideas 
that  enrich  their  writings  ?     The  philosophers  of  antiquity,  in  their  treatises 
on  the  Divinity,  are  at  an  immense  distance  below  the  least  eminent  of  our 
metaphysical  theologians.     What  would  Plato  himself  be  compared  to  Lewis 
of  Granada,  Louis  de  Leon,  Fcnclon,  or  Bossuet  ?    Before  Christianity  appeared 
upon  earth,  before  the  faith  of  the  Chair  of  Peter  had  taken  possession  of  the 
world,  the  primitive  ideas  on  the  Divinity  having  been  effaced,  the  human  mind 
wandered  amongst  a  thousand  errors,  a  thousand  monstrous  fancies ;  feeling 
the  necessity  of  a  God,  man  substituted  for  the  Supreme  Being  the  creation  of 
his  own  imagination.     But  ever  since  the  ineffable  splendor,  descending  from 
the  bosom  of  the  Father  of  light,  has  shone  upon  the  whole  earth,  ideas  of  the 
Divinity  have  remained  so  fixed,  clear,  and  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
lofty  and  sublime,  that  human  reason  has  obtained  a  wider  range ;  the  veil 
which  concealed  the  origin  of  the  universe  has  been  withdrawn ;  the  world's 
destiny  has  been  marked  out,  and  mah  has  received  the  key  that  explains  the 
wonders  which  fill  and  surround  him.     Protestants  have  felt  the  force  of  this 
truth;  their  aversion  for  every  thing  Catholic  was  almost  fanatical;  yet,  gener- 
ally speaking,  they  may  be  said  to  have  respected  the  idea  of  the  Divinity.    On 
this  point,  of  all  others,  the  spirit  of  innovation  has  been  felt  the  least.    HoW| 
indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  f    The  God  of  the  Catholics  was  too  great  to  be 
replaced  by  any  other.     Newton  and  Leibnitz,  embracing  heaven  and  earth  in 
their  f^poculations,  could  say  nothing  new  of  the  Author  of  so  many  wonders, 
nothing  but  what  had  already  been  taught  by  the  Catholic  religion. 

Well  had  it  been  for  Protestants  if,  whilst  in  the  midst  of  their  wanderings 
they  preserved  this  precious  treasure,  they  had  faithfully  followed  the  example 
of  their  predecessors,  and  had  rejected  that  monstrous  philosophy  which 
threatens  us  with  the  revival  of  all  errors,  ancient  and  modern,  beginning  with 
the  substitution  of  a  monstrous  pantheism  for  the  sublime  Deity  of  Chris- 
tianity. Let  those  Protestants  who  are  friends  of  truth,  jealous  of  the  honor 
of  their  communion,  devoted  to  their  country's  welfare,  and  interested  in  the 
future  prospects  of  mankind,  be  warned  in  time.  If  pantheism  should  prevail, 
it  will  not  be  the  spiritualist  but  the  naturalist  philosophers  who  will  triumph. 
The  German  philosophers  may  in  vain  seek  refuge  in  abstraction  and  enigmas, 
in  vain  condemn  the  sensualist  philosophy  of  the  last  century ;  a  God  con- 
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fbunded  with  nature  is  not  God,  a  God  identified  with  every  thing  is  nothing; 
pantheism  is  a  deification  of  the  universe,  that  is,  a  denial  of  God. 

What  sorrowful  reflections  suggest  themselves  to  us  when  we  consider  the 
direction  now  taken  by  the  minds  of  men  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  more 
especially  in  Germany !  Catholics  long  since  told  them  they  would  begin  with 
resistance  to  authority  by  denying  a  dogma,  but  would  end  by  a  denial  of  all, 
and  fall  into  atheism ;  and  the  course  of  ideas  during  the  last  three  centuries 
has  fully  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  prediction.  Strange,  that  German  philo- 
sophy should  aim  at  producing  a  reaction  against  the  materialist  school,  and 
with  all  its  spiritualism  end  in  pantheism !  Providence,  it  would  seem,  has 
ordained  that  the  soil  which  has  produced  so  many  errors  should  be  barren  of 
truth.  Out  of  the  Church  all  is  unsteadiness  and  confusion ;  materialism  end- 
ing in  atheism,  wild  idealism  and  fantastic  spiritualism  resulting  in  pantheism ! 
Verily,  God  still  abhors  pride,  and  repeats  the  terrible  chastisement  of  the  con- 
fdsion  of  tongues.  Catholicity  triumphs  the  while ;  but  mourns  in  the  midst 
of  her  triumphs.  I  do  not  see  either  how  it  can  be  that  Catholicity  impedes 
the  operation  of  the  intellect  as  regards  the  study  of  man.  What  does  the 
Church  require  of  us  on  this  point:  What  does  she  teach  on  the  subject? 
How  far  extends  the  circle  embracing  the  doctrines  we  are  forbidden  to  call  in 
question '( 

Philosophers  are  divided  into  two  schools,  the  materialists  and  the  spir- 
itualists. The  former  assert  that  the  human  soul  is  only  a  portion  of  matter, 
which,  by  a  certain  modification,  produces  in  us  what  we  call  thought  and  will; 
the  latter  maintains  that  the  energy  accompanying  thought  and  will  is  incom- 
patible with  the  inertness  of  matter;  that  what  is  divisible,  composed  of  divers 
parts,  and  consequently  of  divers  entities,  could  not  harmonize  with  the  simple 
unity  essential  to  a  being  that  thinks,  wills,  reasons,  with  itself  upon  every 
thing,  and  possesses  the  profound  consciousness  of  individuality.  For  these 
reasons  they  assert  that  the  contrary  opinion  is  false  and  absurd ;  and  they 
ground  their  opinion  upon  a  variety  of  considerations.  The  Catholic  Church 
intervenes  in  the  dispute,  and  says :  '^  The  soul  of  man  is  not  corporeal,  it  is  a 
spirit ',  you  cannot  be  both  a  Catholic  and  a  materialist.''  But  ask  the  Catholic 
Church  by  what  systems  you  are  to  explain  the  ideas,  the  sensations,  the  acts 
of  the  will,  and  human  feelings, — and  she  will  tell  you  that  on  these  matters 
jou  are  perfectly  free  to  hold  what  you  consider  most  in  accordance  with  rea- 
son; that  faith  does  not  descend  to  particular  questions  appertaining  to  the 
affairs  of  this  world,  which  God  himself  delivered  to  the  consideration  of  men. 
Before  the  light  of  the  Gospel  shone  upon  the  world,  the  schools  of  philosophy 
were  in  the  most  profound  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  our  origin  and  our  des- 
tiny ;  none  of  the  philosophers  could  explain  the  profound  contradictions  that 
are  found  in  man ;  none  of  them  succeeded  in  pointing  out  the  cause  of  that 
strange  mixture  of  greatness  and  littleness,  of  goodness  and  malice,  of  knowl- 
edge and  ignorance,  of  excellence  and  baseness.  But  religion  came  forth,  and 
said  :  ^'  Man  is  the  work  of  God;  his  destiny  is  to  be  for  evermore  united  with 
God ;  for  him  the  earth  is  a  place  of  exile  only ;  man  is  no  longer  what  he  was 
when  he  came  forth  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator ;  the  whole  human  race  is 
subjected  to  the  consequences  of  a  great  fall."  Now  I  would  defy  all  philo- 
sophers, ancient  and  modem,  to  show  wherein  the  obligation  of  believing  these 
things  militates  in  the  slightest  degree  against  the  progress  of  true  philosophy. 

So  far,  indeed,  are  the  doctrines  of  Catholicity  from  checking  philosophical 
progress,  that  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  a  most  fruitful  source  of  this  progress 
in  every  respect.  If  we  wish  to  make  progress  in  any  of  the  sciences,  it  is  no 
slight  advantage  for  the  intellect  to  have  a  safe  and  firm  axis  around  which  it 
may  revolve ;  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  to  be  enabled  to  avoid  at  the  very  outset 
in  the  intellectual  race,  a  multitude  of  questions  which  would  entangle  us  in 
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inextricable  labyrinths,  or  from  which  we  could  not  escape  without  falling  into 
most  lamentable  absurdities ;  in  a  word,  when  we  approach  the  investigation 
of  these  questions,  we  ought  to  consider  ourselves  happy  in  finding  them 
resolved  beforehand  in  their  most  important  points,  and  in  knowing  where  the 
truth  lies,  and  where  the  danger  of  falling  into  error.  The  philosopher's  posi- 
tion is  then  that  of  a  man  who,  sure  of  the  existence  of  a  mine  in  a  certain 
spot,  does  not  waste  his  time  in  searching  after  it,  but,  knowing  his  ground, 
all  his  researches  and  labors  are  profitable  from  the  first.  This  is  the  cause  of 
the  vast  advantage  which  in  these  matters  modem  philosophers  possess  over 
those  of  antiquity :  the  ancients  had  to  grope  in  the  dark ;  the  modems,  pre- 
ceded by  brilliant  lights,  advance  with  a  firm  and  sure  step,  and  march  straight 
to  their  destination.  They  may  boast  incessantly  that  they  set  aside  revelation, 
that  they  hold  it  in  disdain,  perhaps  that  they  even  openly  attack  it.  Even  in 
this  case  religion  enlightens  them,  and  often  guides  their  steps ;  for  there  are 
a  thousand  splendid  ideas  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  religion,  and  which 
they  cannot  erase  from  their  minds ;  ideas  which  they  have  found  in  books, 
learned  in  catechisms;,  and  imbibed  with  their  milk;  ideas  which  they  hear 
uttered  by  every  one  around  them,  which  are  spread  everywhere,  and  which 
impregnate  with  their  vivifying  and  beneficent  influence  the  atmosphere  they 
breathe.  In  repudiating  religion,  these  same  modems  are  carrying  ingratitude 
to  great  lengths ;  for  at  the  very  moment  they  insult  her,  they  are  profiting  by 
her  favors. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  details  on  this  matter,  or  numerous  proofs 
might  easily  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  foregoing  observations ;  a  comparison 
between  the  first  works  of  modem  philosophy  that  came  to  hand  and  the  works 
of  the  ancients  would  be  decisive ;  but  such  a  labor  would  still  be  incomplete 
for  those  who  are  not  versed  in  these  matters ;  and  for  those  who  are  so,  it 
would  be  superfluous.  I  leave  the  question  with  entire  confidence  to  the  per- 
spicacity and  impartiality  of  my  readers ;  it  will,  I  think,  be  acknowledged  that 
whenever  our  modem  philosophers  have  spoken  of  man  with  tmth  and  dignity, 
their  language  has  borne  the  impress  of  Christian  ideas.  Such  is  the  influence 
of  Catholicity  upon  those  sciences  which,  confined  to  a  purely  speculative  order, 
allow  the  genius  of  the  philosopher  the  widest  range  and  the  greatest  freedom 
possible ;  but  if,  as  regards  those  sciences,  the  influence  of  Catholicity,  instead 
of  checking  the  mind  in  its  flight,  only  enlarges  its  range,  increases  its  sub- 
limity, its  daring,  and  at  the  same  time  its  security,  by  preventing  it  from 
running  astray,  what  shall  we  say  of  its  influence  on  the  study  of  ethics  ?  Has 
the  whole  body  of  philosophers  together  ever  discovered  any  thing  beyond  what 
is  contained  in  the  Gospel  ?  What  doctrine  excels  in  purity,  in  sanctity,  in 
sublimity  that  taught  by  the  Catholic  religion  ?  On  this  point  we  will  do  jus- 
tice to  the  philosophers,  even  to  those  most  hostile  to  the  Christian  religion. 
They  have  attacked  its  doctrines,  and  smiled  at  the  divinity  of  its  origin ;  but 
have  always  evinced  a  profound  respect  for  its  morality.  I  know  not  what 
secret  influence  has  constrained  them  into  an  avowal  that  must  certainly  have 
cost  them  dear.  "  Yes,"  they  invariably  say,  "  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
morality  of  Catholicity  is  excellent." 

There  are  certain  doctrines  of  Catholicity  which  cannot  be  said  to  appertain 
directly  either  to  Grod,  to  man,  or  to  morality,  in  the  sense  generally  given  to 
this  word.  The  Catholic  religion  is  a  revealed  religion,  of  an  order  far  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  that  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  conceiving.  Its  object  is 
to  guide  us  to  a  destiny  that  we  could  neither  attain  nor  even  imagine  by  oar 
own  strength,  and  it  is  based  upon  this  principle,  that  human  nature,  corrupted 
by  the  fall,  requires  to  be  restored  and  purified;  evidently,  therefore,  it  should 
contain  certain  doctrines  explanatory  of  the  mode  in  which  this  work  of  resto- 
ration and  purification  is  to  be  efl'ected,  whether  in  a  general  or  particular 
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sense ;  and  at  the  same  time  pointing  ont  the  means  which  Gkxi  has  chosen  to 
lead  man  to  happiness.  Such  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation^  of  Eedemp* 
lion,  of  Qrace^  and  of  the  Sacraments. 

These  dogmas  embrace  a  wide  field ',  the  relations  in  which  thej  stand  to 
God  and  to  man  are  iterjr  extensive ;  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  are, 
and  always  have  been,  unchangeable.  Well  then  I  extensive  as  they  are,  they 
afford  not  a  single  point  that  can  be  said  to  have  a  tendency  to  embarrass  the 
free  action  of  the  intellect  in  investigations  of  any  kind.  The  cause  of  this  fact 
is  the  same  as  that  I  have  already  indicated.  Those  who  have  attentively  com- 
pared the  sciences  of  philosophy  and  theology  may  have  remarked  that  theology, 
in  the  sublime  questions  mentioned  above,  occupies  a  sphere  so  distinct  and 
supereminent  as  scarcely  to  preserve  a  single  point  of  contact  with  that  in  which 
philosophy  moves.  They  are  two  vast  and  sublime  orbits,  occupying  in  the 
depths  of  space  positions  very  distant  from  each  other.  Man  sometimes  tries 
to  make  them  approximate,  and  would  be  glad  if  a  ray  of  terrestrial  light  could 
penetrate  into  the  region  of  incomprehensible  mysteries ;  but  he  scarcely  knows 
how  to  begin  this,  and  we  hear  him  avow,  with  a  profound  sense  of  his  own 
weakness,  that  he  is  speaking  only  converUionaliy  and  by  analogy,  merely  with 
a  view  to  make  himself  better  understood.  The  Church  allows  such  attempts, 
owing  to  the  good  intentions  they  evince ;  sometimes  she  even  prompts  and 
encourages  them,  desiring,  as  far  as  possible,  to  accommodate  what  is  incom- 
prehensible in  her  doctrines  to  the  feeble  capacities  of  men. 

After  all  their  reasonings  on  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity  and  the  rela^tions 
of  man  to  God,  have  philosophers  discovered  any  thing  incompatible  with 
these  doctrines  of  Catholicity  ?  Have  revealed  truths  stood  in  their  way  as  a 
stumbling-block  to  their  investigations  ?  When  Descartes,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  effected  a  revolution  in  philosophy,  a  singular  incident  occurred  that 
will  tlut)w  a  strong  light  on  this  subject.  The  Catholic  doctrine  respecting  the 
august  mystery  of  the  Eucharist  is  known,  and  also  in  what  the  dogma  of 
iransyhftantiation  consists.  Many  theologians,  the  reader  is  also  probably 
aware,  in  order  to  explain  the  supernatural  phenomenon  which  takes  place 
after  the  consummation  of  the  miracle,  had  recounte  to  the  doctrine  of  acci- 
dents, which  they  distinguished  from  the  substance.  Now  the  theory  of  Des- 
'  cartes,  and  of  almost  all  other  modem  philosophers,  was  incompatible  with  this 
explanation,  for  they  denied  the  existence  of  accidents  distinct  from  the  sub- 
stance. It  consequently  appeared  at  first  sight  that  a  difficulty  would  here 
arise  for  the  Catholic  doctrine,  and  that  the  Church  would  have  to  oppose  this 
system  of  philosophy.  And  did  it  so  happen  ?  Not  at  all.  Upon  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  matter,  it  was  seen  that  the  Catholic  dogma  belonged  to  a 
region  infinitely  above  that  uncertain  one  in  which  the  philosophic  doctrine 
was  discovered,  however  closely  they  might  have  seemed  to  approximate.  In 
vain  theologians  discussed  the  matter,  indulged  in  mutual  recriminations,  drew 
from  the  new  doctrine  all  sorts  of  inferences,  in  order  to  represent  it  as  dan- 
gerous. The  Church,  always  superior  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  kept  aloof  from 
these  disputes,  maintaining  that  grave,  majestic,  and  impassive  attitude  so  well 
becoming  her  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  confided  the  sacred  deposit  of  His  doctrine. 
Such  is  the  liberty  accorded  by  the  Church  to  the  genius  of  philosophers,  that 
it  is  free  in  every  sense.  The  Church  has  no  need  to  be  continually  imposing - 
restrictions  and  conditions ;  the  sacred  doctrines  of  which  she  is  the  depository 
dwelling  in  so  elevated  a  region  that  the  mind  of  man  can  scarcely  ever  meet 
them,  at  least  so  long  as  his  investigations  do  not  wander  from  the  track  of 
true  philosophy. 

But  this  human  reason,  at  once  so  powerful  and  so  feeble,  sometimes  be- 
comes puffed  up  with  arrogance  and  pride,  and  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  in- 
dependence claims  a  right  to  blaspheme  the  Almighty,  to  deny  man's  free  will| 
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the  immorUlIty  and  spiritaalitj  of  his  soul,  her  soblime  origin  aad  her  beaTenlj 
destiDj.  At  such  a  time  we  avow,  and  we  glory  in  the  aTOwal,  the  Chnrdi 
does  raise  her  Toice,  Dot  to  oppress  or  trrannise  over  the  haman  mind,  bat  ti 
defend  the  rights  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  dignity  of  human  nature; 
then,  indeed,  we  behold  her  opposing,  with  unyielding  firmness,  that  senseles 
liberty  which  consists  in  the  fatal  right  of  uttering  all-  sorts  of  extravagances. 
This  liberty  Catholics  neither  possess  nor  desire,  knowing  that  in  these  matters, 
as  in  others,  there  is  a  sacred  line  of  demarcation  between  liberty  and  licen- 
tiousness. Happy  slavery,  that  keeps  us  from  atheism,  materialism,  and  from 
doubting  whether  our  souls  come  from  God,  whether  they  tend  towards  Him, 
and  whether  there  exists  for  unhappy  mortals,  after  the  sufferings  that  weigh 
npon  them  in  this  life,  a  life  of  eternal  happiness  purchased  by  the  merits  of  a 
God-man  I  As  for  the  sciences  which  have  society  for  their  object,  I  think  I 
need  not  vindicate  the  Catholic  religion  from  the  reproach  of  having  in  this 
respect  oppressed  the  human  mind.  The  long  train  of  reflections  in  which  I 
have  set  forth  her  doctrines  and  her  influence,  as  regards  the  nature  and  extent 
of  power,  and  the  civil  and  political  liberty  of  nations,  proves  to  a  demonstra- 
tion that  the  Catholic  religion,  without  descending  to  the  arena  in  which  the 
passions  of  men  strive  and  contend,  teaches  a  doctrine  most  favorable  to  true 
civilization  and  to  the  rightly-understood  liberties  of  the  people. 

I  will  also  touch  briefly  upon  the  relations  of  the  Catholic  principle  with  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences.  Assuredly  it  is  not  easy  to  see  in  what  way 
this  principle  can  be  injurious  to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  in  this  de- 
partment of  knowledge.  I  have  said,  it  is  not  easy ;  I  might  have  said  impos- 
sible, and  that  for  a  very  simple  reason,  founded  upon  a  fact  within  the  reach 
of  every  man ;  viz.  the  extreme  reserve  which  the  Catholic  religion  evinces  in 
every  thing  relating  to  purely  natural  science.  One  might  suppose  that  God 
had  designed,  on  this  matter,  to  read  us  a  severe  lesson  on  our  excessive  curi- 
osity :  vou  have  only  to  read  the  Bible  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  advanced.  I  do  not  mean  that  nature  is  never  noticed  in  the  Bible;  that 
divine  book  presents  her  to  us  in  her  grandest,  noblest,  and  most  sublime  as* 
pect ;  as  a  living  whole,  in  fact,  together  with  all  her  relations  and  her  sub- 
lime destiny,  but  without  any  kind  of  analysis  or  decomposition.  In  these 
sacred  pages  the  painter's  pencil  and  the  poet's  fancy  will  meet  with  magni- 
ficent models ;  but  the  inquisitive  philosopher  will  look  in  vain  for  the  hints 
he  is  in  quest  of.  The  Uoly  Spirit  did  not  aim  at  making  naturalists,  but 
virtuous  men ;  hence,  in  describing  the  creation,  He  represents  it  solely  in  a 
light  the  best  adapted  to  excite  in  us  feelings  of  admiration  and  gratitude  to- 
wards the  Author  of  so  many  wonders  and  benefits.  Nature,  as  she  appears  in 
the  sacred  text,  has  not  much  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  philosopher;  but 
then  she  delights  and  ennobles  the  imagination*-H»he  moves  and  penetrates  the 
heart. 


CHAPTER    LXX.      • 

HISTORICAL  ANALT8I8  OF  INTELLECTUAL  DSVELOPMSNT. 

From  the  rapid  view  we  have  taken  of  the  several  branches  of  learning  in 
their  relations  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  it  is  clear  to  a  demonstration, 
that  the  alleged  enslavement  of  the  intelleot  amongst  Catholics  is  nothing  bat 
a  mere  bugbear :  in  no  respect  does  our  faith  either  arrest  or  retard  the  progreaa 
of  learning.  Since,  however,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  in  arguments 
apparently  the  most  solid,  a  flaw  is  discovered  when  they  are  brought  to  the 
lest  of  faetSi  it  will  be  well  to  corroborate  our  anertion  by  hiatorieal  teatimonyi 
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AiIIj  assured  as  we  are,  that  the  result  must  be  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
truth.     We  will  begin  at  the  beginning. 

M.  Guizot  maintains  that  the  contest  between  the  Church  and  the  advocates 
of  the  freedom  of  thought  originated  in  the  middle  ages.  Noticing  the  efforts 
of  John  Erigena,  Roscelin,  Abelard,  and  the  alarm  thej  excited  in  the  Church, 
he  observes :  "  This  was  the  great  event  that  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  eleven th, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuries,  at  a  time  when  the  Church  was 
under  theocratic  and  monastic  influence.  It  was  then  that,  for  the  first  tipie, 
a  serious  struggle  was  commenced  between  the  clergy  and  the  freethinkers." 
(^HiiK  Genera le  de  la  Civilisation  en  Europe.  Le^/)n  6.)  The  entire  scope  of 
ii.  Guizot's  work  shows  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  best-founded  reproach  that 
could  be  cast  upon  the  Catholic  Church  was,  that  she  checked  the  freedom  of 
thought.  According  to  him,  this  is  the  point  upon  which  the  advantage  of  the 
Protestant  system  over  Catholicity  is  the  least  controvertible.  His  object  being 
the  complete  development  of  this  idea,  in  treating  of  the  religious  revolution 
of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  requisite  for  him  to  deposit  it  as  a  seed  in  his 
preliminary  lectures ;  as  otherwise  the  fact  of  the  Reformation  would  have  ap- 
peared isolated,  and  shorn  of  its  importance.  Besides,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
resistance  of  Protestants  to  the  Catholic  Church  should  have  a  meaning ;  that 
it  should  carry  with  it  the  appearance  of  a  noble  and  generous  thought ;  that 
it  should  be  regarded  as  the  proclamation  of  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind. 
To  attain  this  end,  the  Church,  on  the  one  hand,  must  be  represented  as  assert- 
ing claims  in  the  middle  ages  to  which  she  had  not  previously  pretended ;  and, 
on  the  other,  those  writers  who  resisted  these  alleged  pretensions  of  the  Church 
must  be  held  up  as  men  of  extraordinary  penetration. 

Now,  such  is  precisely  the  thread  of  M.  Guizot's  discourse ;  and  we  hence 
infer  his  efforts  to  prepare  beforehand  the  triumph  of  his  opinions.  His  phin, 
however,  is  ill-concerted ;  for  he  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  most  palpable 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  Church ;  and  not  even  to  have  known  what  were  the 
doctrines  of  the  three  champions,  whose  names  he  invokes  with  so  much  com- 
placency. That  no  one  may  accuse  me  of  making  inconsiderate  assertions,  I 
will  here  quote  his  words  literally :  "  Thus  every  thing,"  says  he,  *'  seemed 
turning  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church,  of  her  unity,  and  of  her  power.  i>ut 
whilst  the  Papacy  was  grasping  at  the  government  of  the  world,  whilst  the 
monasteries  were  undergoing  a  moral  reformation,  a  few  powerful  but  isolated 
individuals  claimed  for  human  reason  the  right  of  being  something  in  man,  the 
right  to  interfere  in  the  formation  of  his  opinions.  Most  of  them  refrained 
from  attacking  received  opinions,  or  religious  belief;  they  merely  said  that 
reason  had  a  right  to  prove  them ;  and  that  it  was  not  enough  that  they  were 
affirmed  by  authority.  John  Erigena,  Roscelin,  and  Abelard  were  the  inter- 
preters, through  whom  individual  reason  began  to  lay  claim  to  her  inheritance 
.—the  first  authors  of  that  movement  of  liberty,  which  was  associated  with  the 
reform  movement  of  Hildebrand  and  St.  Bernard.  If  we  seek  the  dominant 
feature  of  this  movement,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  not  a  change  of  opinion,  a 
revolt  against  the  system  of  public  belief;  it  was  simply  the  right  of  reason- 
ing claimed  for  reason."  {Hist.  Oentrcde  de  la  Cimlisation  en  Europe, 
Le^n  6.) 

We  will  pass  over  the  author's  singular  parallel  between  the  efforts  of  John 
Erigena,  Roscelin,  and  Abelard,  and  those  of  the  great  reformers,  Hildebrand 
or  St.  Gregory  VII.,  and  St.  Bernard.  These  latter  sought  to  reform  the 
Church  by  legitimate  means,  to  render  the  clergy  more  venerable  by  making 
them  more  virtuous,  and  to  win  greater  respect  for  authority  by  sanctifying 
the  persons  entrusted  with  its  exercise :  the  others,  according  to  M.  Guixoty 
resisted  this  authority  in  matters  of  faith ;  that  is,  they  aimed  at  its  over- 
tlirow,  and  for  this  purpose  laid  the  axe  to  the  root ;  the  former  were  refoimen 
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the  latter  devastators :  and  yet  we  are  told  that  their  efforts  were  directed  to 
one  and  the  same  object,  had  one  and  the  same  tendency.  Verily,  the  philo 
sophy  of  history  were  a  sorry  thing,  if  it  could  allow  of  such  a  confosion  of 
ideas !  What  progress  can  be  made  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  by  men  who 
have  so  strange  a  way  of  dealing  with  facts  ?  But,  I  repeat,  let  us  take  leave 
of  these  aberrations,  and  fix  our  attention  specially  on  two  points :  the  wortii 
of  these  three  writers,  so  much  vaunted,  and  the  idea  we  are  told  to  entertain 
of  their  resistance  to  authority.  Doubtless  the  names  of  John  Erigena  and 
Roscelin  are  already  pronounced  with  respect  by  those  persons  who  would  fain 
be  thought  well  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  history,  without  having  ever  read 
history,  and  who  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  those  easy  lessons  that 
are  learned  in  an  hour,  and  studied  in  an  evening.  With  persons  of  this  de- 
scription, it  is  enough  to  have  heard  these  names  pronounced  with  emphasis,  to 
have  seen  them  coupled  with  epithets,  such  as  powerful  men,  advoccUes  of 
humaoi  reoMTiy  interpreters  ofindiuidual  reason j  to  make  them  fancy  that  learn- 
ing is  no  less  indebted  to  Erigena  and  Roscelin  than  to  Descartes  or  Bacon. 

Without  bearing  in  mind  the  remarks  I  have  already  made  on  the  peca- 
liarity  of  M.  Guizot's  position,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  conjecture  why  he 
should  seek  to  represent  as  new  and  extraordinary,  what  was,  in  fact,  neither 
new  nor  uncommon ;  how  he  could  say  that  the  Church  first  began  the  contest 
gainst  liberty  of  thought,  when  she  put  down  Erigena,  Roscelin,  and  Abelard. 
He  brings  forward  these  three  writers,  as  though  their  influence  had  been  para- 
mount ;  whereas  they  had  no  more  influence  than  other  sectarians,  who  abounded 
in  preceding  centuries.  Who  and  what  really  was  this  John  Erigena?  A 
writer  but  imperfectly  versed  in  theological  science )  but  who,  puffed  up  by  the 
favor  shown  him  by  Charles  the  Bold,  broached  certain  errors  on  the  subject 
of  the  Eucharist,  predestination  and  grace.  In  all  that,  I  see  only  a  man 
departing  fron^the  doctrine  of  the  Church}  and  in  Nicholas  the  First  attempt* 
ing  to  stop  him  in  his  career,  \  see  only  a  Pope  fulfilling  his  duty.  What  is 
there  in  all  this  either  new  or  extraordinary  ?  Does  not  the  whole  history  of 
the  Church,  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  exhibit  an  unbroken  succession  of 
similar  facts  ? 

I  repeat,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  for  what  purpose  the  name  of  Erigena 
is  brought  forward.  His  errors  produced  no  result  of  importance ;  and  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  cannot  be  considered  as  having  exercised  any  great  influence 
on  the  intellectual  development  of  subsequent  times.  He  lived  in  the  ninth 
century.  Now,  this  century  had  no  share  in  the  movement  of  those  that  fol- 
lowed ;  indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  the  tenth  century  was  the  darkest  period 
of  ignorance  during  the  middle  ages ;  and  that  the  intellectual  movement  com- 
menced only  at  the  close  of  the  tenth,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  eleventh 
century.  Eriffena  and  Roscelin  are  separated  by  two  centuries.  As  for  Ros- 
delin  and  Abelard,  it  is  easier  to  understand  why  their  names  are  cited.  Every 
one  knows  the  noise  that  Abelard  made  in  the  world  by  his  doctrines,  and 
perhaps  stUl  more  by  his  adventures.  Roscelin  may  also  command  attentioa 
by  his  errors,  and  especially  as  the  master  of  Abelard. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  spirit  that  guided  these  men,  and  of  the  opinion  we 
are  to  form  of  their  intentions,  we  must  enter  into  some  details  touching  their 
lives  and  their  doctrines.  Roscelin  was  one  of  the  most  crafty  men  of  his  time. 
A  subtle  dialectician  and  warm  partizan  of  the  sect  of  the  Nominalists,  he  sub- 
stituted his  own  opinions  for  the  teaching  of  the  Church ;  and  ended  by  falling 
into  the  gravest  errors  on  the  sacred  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  History  haa 
recorded  a  fact,  that  proves  incontestably  the  notorious  dishonesty  of  the  man^ 
his  want  of  probity  and  of  modesty.  At  the  time  that  Roscelin  was  propagating 
his  errors,  St.  Anselm,  who  was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  waa 
living,  but  at  that  time  abbot  of  Beck.     Lanfranc^  archbishop  of  Canterboiji 
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irho  died  some  time  before,  had  left  behind  him  the  highest  repntation  for  yirtae 
and  sound  doctrine.  Roscelin  thought  that  the  auuiority  of  so  high  a  name 
would  give  currency  and  consideration  to  his  errors;  and,  resorting  to  the 
foulest  calumny,  he  affirmed  that  his  opinions  were  the  same  as  those  of  Arch 
bishop  Lanfranc,  and  Anselm,  abbot  of  Beck.  To  this  calumny  Lanfranc  could 
not  reply,  as  he  was  already  in  the  tomb ;  but  the  abbot  of  Beck  vigorously 
repelled  so  unjust  an  imputation ;  and  at  the  same  time  vindicated  the  reputa- 
tion of  Lanfiranc,  who  had  been  his  master.  The  works  of  St.  Anselm  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  Roscelin's  errors.  We  find  them  recorded  with 
the  greatest  precision.  In  fact,  it  wore  difficult  to  say  why  M.  Guizot  hag 
eonferred  so  much  importance  upon  this  man,  or  why  he  should  be  adduced  as 
one  of  the  principal  champions  of  the  freedom  of  thought.  There  is  nothing 
in  Roscelin  to  distinguish  him  from  other  heretics.  He  is  a  man  who  employs 
artifices  and  subtleties,  and  falls  into  error ;  but  nothing  is  more  common  in  the 
history  of  the  Church ;  and  it  certainly  cannot  be  considered  matter  of  aston- 
ishment. 

Abelard  is  more  deserving  of  notice :  his  name  has  become  so  famous  that  no 
one  is  unacquainted  with  his  sad  adventures.  A  disciple  of  Roscelin,  and  as 
well  skilled  as  his  master  in  the  dialectics  of  the  age,  endowed  with  great 
talents,  and  eager  to  parade  them  on  the  principal  theatres  of  literature,  Abe- 
lard earned  a  reputation  never  attained  by  the  dialectician  of  Compi^gne.  His 
errors  on  points  of  very  great  importance  produced  much  mischief  in  the  Church, 
'and  drew  upon  himself  many  sorrows.  But  it  is  not  true,  as  M.  Guizot  will 
have  it,  that  his  doctrines  met  with  less  reproof  than  his  method ;  neither  is  it 
true  that  he  and  his  master  Roscelin  had  no  intention  of  effecting  a  radical 
change  in  matters  of  doctrine.  Evidence  of  a  most  unexceptionable  kind  for- 
tunately places  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  and  proves  that  it  was  not  Ros- 
oelin's  method,  but  his  error  on  the  Trinity,  for  which  he  was  condemned.  Nor 
have  we  less  certainty  in  the  case  of  Abelard ;  for  the  various  errors  taken  from 
his  works  are  preserved  in  the  form  of  articles. 

We  learn  from  St.  Bernard,  that  on  the  Trinity,  Abelard  held  the  opinions 
of  Arius— -on  the  Incarnation,  those  of  Nestorius— on  grace,  those  of  Pelagius. 
All  this  did  not  merely  tend  to  a  radical  change  of  doctrine,  but  actually  was 
one.  I  do  not  know  that  Abelard  ever  protested  against  the  truth  of  these 
accusations;  and  even  if  he  had,  we  all  know  how  to  estimate  such  a  protest. 
It  is  certain  that,  in  the  famous  Assembly  of  Sens— convoked  at  the  request 
of  Abelard  himself — ^he  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  reply  to  the  sainted  abbot  of 
Clairvaux,  who  reproached  him  with  his  errors ;  and  laying  before  him  the  very 
words  of  his  propositions, .  extracted  from  his  writings,  urged  him  either  to 
defend  or  abjure  them.  Abelard,  confronted  with  so  formidable  an  adversary, 
was  so  embarrassed  that  he  could  only  say,  in  reply,  that  he  appealed  to  Rome. 
The  Council  of  Sens,  out  of  respect  for  the  Holy  See,  abstained  from  condemn- 
ing the  person  of  the  innovator,  but  did  not  fail  te  condemn  his  errors ;  and 
this  condemnation  was  approved  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  extended  to  his 
person  also.  Now,  from  the  articles  containing  the  errors  of  Abelard,  it  does 
not  appear  that  his  dominant  idea  was  to  proclaim  the  liberty  of  thought.  He 
has,  it  is  true,  an  overweening  confidence  in  his  own  subtleties ;  but,  beyond 
this,  his  only  fault  is  an  erroneous  and  dogmatizing  spirit  on  points  of  the 
greatest  importance;  a  fault  which  he  had  in  common  with  all  the  heretics  who 
preceded  him. 

All  this  M.  Guizot  ought  to  have  known ;  how  he  can  have  overlooked  it  I 
cannot  imagine,  nor  why  he  attaches  to  these  authors  an  importance  which  they 
really  do  not  deserve.  Perhaps  he  was  anxious  to  furnish  Protestants  with  some 
illustrious  predecessors,  when  he  laid  such  stress  on  the  names  of  Roscelin  and 
Abelard.  These  two,  after  all,  were  not  deficient  in  ability  or  in  eruditioi^ 
(1  tti 
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and  they  lived  precisely  daring  the  early  period  of  the  intellectual  moTcment 
Probably  M.  Guizot  thought,  that  to  bring  these  two  innovators  upon  the  scene 
would  answer  his  purpose  extremely  well,  as  showing  that,  from  the  very  dawn 
of  intellectual  development,  men  of  the  greatest  fame  had  raised  their  voices  in 
favor  of  freedom  of  thought.  After  all,  had  M.  Guizot  succeeded  in  proving 
that  John  Erigena,  Roscelin,  and  Abelard  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  the 
assertion  of  the  right  of  private  examination  in  matters  of  faith,  it  would  not 
follow  that  these  innovators  had  not  soiight  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  mat- 
ters of  doctrine.  In  fact,  what  can  be  more  radical  as  regards  matters  of  faith 
than  that  which  strikes  at  authority,  the  root  of  all  certainty  ?  Neither  would 
it  follow,  that  in  condemning  the  errors  of  these  men  the  Church  had  taken 
alarm  merely  at  their  method;  for  if  this  method  was  to  consist  in  withdrawing 
the  intellect  from  the  yoke  of  authority,  even  in  matters  of  faith,  it  was  itself  a 
very  mevous  error,  combated  at  all  times  by  the  Catholic  Church,  which  never 
would  consent  to  have  her  authority  called  in  question  on  points  of  faith. 

And  yet,  if  these  innovators  had  entered  into  the  contest  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contending  against  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  M.  Guisot  would  have 
had  some  reason  to  notice  their  proceedings  as  constituting  a  new  era ;  bnt, 
strange  to  say,  their  propositions  do  not  appear  to  have  been  drawn  up  with  a 
view  to  advocate  the  independence  of  thought,  nor  against  authority  in  matters 
of  faith ;  it  was  not  for  such  an  attempt,  but  for  other  errors,  that  the  Church 
condemned  them.  Where,  then,  are  the  accuracy  and  historical  truth  which 
we  should  expect  from  such  a  man  as  M.  Guizot?  How  could  he  venture,  in  * 
addressing  a  numerous  audience,  thus  to  substitute  his  own  thoughts  for  facts  ? 
The  fact  is,  he  well  knew  that  these  were  matters  generally  treated  very  super* 
ficially ;  that  to  gain  the  sympathy  of  superficial  men  it  would  suffice  to  speak 
in  pompous  terms  of  the  liberty  of  thought,  to  pronounce  certain  names  pro- 
bably heard  by  many  for  the  first  time,  such  as  Erigena  and  Roscelio,  and 
especially  to  mention  the  unfortunate  lover  of  Heloise. 

M.  Guizot,  unable  to  conceal  from  himself  that  his  observations  upon -this 
period  were  somewhat  feeble,  tries  to  apply  a  remedy  by  inserting  a  passage 
from  the  Introdtiction  to  the  ThetAogy  of  Abelard,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  verj 
far  from  answering  the  purpose  of  the  publicist.  His  object,  in  fact,  is  to  show 
that  from  that  very  period  a  vigorous  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church  in  matters  of  faith  had  sprung  up,  and  that  the  human  mind  was  even 
then  longing  to  burst  asunder  the  fetters  in  which  it  had  been  held.  He  would 
have  us  believe  that  Abelard,  yielding  to  the  importunities  of  his  own  disciples, 
had  the  courge  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  authority ;  and  that  his  writings  were, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  expression  of  a  necessity  long  felt,  of  an  idea  with 
which  many  minds  had  long  been  agitated.  The  following  is  the  passage 
referred  to :  ''If  we  seek  the  dominant  feature  of  this  movement,  we  shall 
find  that  it  was  not  a  change  of  opinion,  a  revolt  against  the  system  of  public 
1)elief ;  it  was  simply  the  right  of  reasoning  claimed  for  reason. '' 

We  have  already  seen  how  utterly  devoid  of  truth  is  this  assertion  of  the 
publicist.  The  very  attack  upon  authority  was  itself  a  radical  change  in  opin- 
ions, and  a  revolution  in  received  doctrines ;  for  the  authority  of  the  Church 
was  in  itself  a  dogma,  and  formed  the  basis  of  all  religious  belief,  as  experience 
has  satisfactorily  shown,  since  the  appearance  of  Protestantism  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  let  us  allow  the  historian  to  proceed: 
^^  The  disciples  of  Abelard,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  his  Jntroduciian  to  Theth 
loffjfy  required  of  him  philosophical  arguments,  and  such  as  would  satisfy  reason, 
requesting  him  to  teach  them  not  merely  to  repeat  his  instructions,  but  to  un- 
derstand them  also ;  for  no  one  can  believe  what  he  does  not  understand,  and 
it  is  ridiculous  to  preach  to  others  things  that  neither  the  teacher  nor  his  papib 
understand.     '  What  object  can  the  study  of  philosophy  have  but  that  of 
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leading  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  God,  to  whom  all  things  are  to  be 
referred  ?  Why  are  the  faithful  allowed  to  read  works  treating  of  worldly 
affairs  and  the  books  of  the  Gentiles,  except  to  prepare  them  to  understand  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  and  to  furnish  them  with  the  skill  necessary  for  their  de- 
fence ? For  this  purpose  alone  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  all  our 

reasoning  powers,  lest,  on  questions  so  difficult  and  complicated  as  those  that 
form  the  object  of  Christian  faith,  the  subtilty  of  oar  opponents  should  too 
readily  injure  the  purity  of  our  faith/  " 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  Abelard's  time  a  lively  curiosity  aroused  men's 
minds  to  employ  all  their  powers  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  what  they  be* 
iieved ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  Church  threw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
this  movement,  considering  it  as  a  scientific  method,  and  so  long  as  it  did  not 
overstep  legitimate  bounds,  and  attack  or  undermine  the  articles  of  faith.  It 
is  impossible  to  take  a  more  unfavorable  view  of  the  Church  than  M.  Guixot 
has  here  taken  of  her;  nor  could  any  one  more  completely  overiook,  I  will 
even  say  distort,  facts. 

'<  The  importance  of  this  first  attempt  at  liberty,''  says  he^  '^  of  this  revival 
of  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  was  soon  felt.  The  Church,  though  engaged  in  effect- 
ing her  own  reform,  took  the  alarm  nevertheless,  and  at  once  declared  war 
against  the  reformers,  whose  new  methods  menaced  her  with  more  evils  than 
their  doctrines." 

Thus  is  the  Church  represented  as  conspiring  against  the  progress  of  thought, 
repressing  with  a  strong  arm  the  first  attempts  of  the  mind  to  advance  in  the 
path  of  science,  and  laying  aside  questions  of  doctrine  to  contend  against 
methods ;  and  all  this,  we  are  told,  as  if  it  were  something  new  and  wonderful. 
'<  For,"  says  M.  Guizot,  <'  this  was  the  great  event  which  occurred  at  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  and  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuries,  at  a  time  when  the 
Church  was  under  theocratic  and  monastic  iufiuence.  It  was  now  that,  for  the 
first  time,  a  serious  struggle  commenced  between  the  clergy  and  the  freethinkers. 
The  -quarrels  of  Abelard  and  St.  Bernard,  the  Councils  of  Soissons  and  Sens, 
in  which  Abelard  was  condemned,  merely  give  expression  to  this  event,  which 
has  occupied  so  large  a  space  in  the  history  of  modem  civilization." 

Still  the  same  confusion  of  ideas*  I  have  said  already,  and  must  repeat  here 
that  the  Church  has  condemned  no  method  j  it  was  not  a  methody  but  error,  that 
the  Church  condemned,  unless  by  a  method  be  meant  an  assault  upon  the 
articles  of  faith,  under  pretence  of  breaking  the  fetters  of  authority,  which  is 
oot  merely  a  method,  but  an  error  of  the  very  highest  import.  In  reproving 
a  pernicious  doctrine,  subversive  of  all  faith,  and  denying  the  infallibility  of 
the  See  of  St.  Peter  in  matters  of  doctrine,  the  Church  did  not  put  forth  any 
new  pretensions;  her  conduct  has  always  been  the  same  ever  since  the  time  of 
Che  Apostles,  and  is  the  same  still.  The  moment  a  doctrine  is  propagated  that 
appears  in  the  least  degree  dangerous,  the  Church  examines  it,  compares  it  with 
the  sacred  deposit  of  truth  confided  to  her ;  if  the  doctrine  is  not  inconsistent 
with  divine  truth,  she  allows  it  free  circulation,  for  she  is  not  ignorant  that 
God  kas  given  up  the  toorld  to  the  controversies  of  men  ;  but  if  it  is  opposed  to 
the  faith,  its  condemnation  is  irremissible,  without  concern  or  regrqtv  Were 
the  Church  to  act  otherwise,  she  would  contradict  herself,  and  cease  to  be  what 
she  is,  the  jealous  depository  of' divine  truth.  If  she  allowed  her  infallible 
authority  to  be  questioned,  that  moment  she  would  forget  one  of  her  most 
sacred  obligations,  and  would  lose  all  claim  on  our  belief;  for,  in  betraying  an 
indifference  for  truth,  she  would  prove  herself  to  be  no  longer  a  religion  de- 
scended from  heaven,  but  a  mere  delusion. 

Precisely  at  the  time  of  which  M.  Guizot  speaks,  we  observe  a  fiict  which 
proves  that  the  Church  allows  free  scope  to  the  exercise  of  thought.  The  high 
reputation  which  St.  Anselm  sustained  during  his  whole  career,  and  the  great 
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esteem  in  whioh  he  was  held  by  the  Sovereign  Pontifis  of  his  time,  are  well 
known }  yet  St.  Anselm  philosophised  with  great  freedom.  In  the  introduction 
to  his  MonoHognef  he  tells  us  that  some  persons  entreated  him  to  explain  things 
by  reason  alone,  without  the  aid  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  Saint  was  not 
afraid  to  comply  with  their  request,  and  he  accordingly  wrote  the  little  work 
we  have  just  named.  In  other  parts  of  his  works,  too,  St.  Anselm  adopts  the 
same  method.  Very  few  persons  concern  themselves  now^-days  about  ancient 
writers,  and  doubtless  veiy  few  have  read  the  works  of  the  holy  Doctor  of 
whom  we  are  speaking.  They  display,  however,  such  perspicuity  of  thought, 
such  solid  reasoning,  and  above  all  such  a  discreet  and  temperate  judgment, 
that  we  are  surprised  to  find  the  human  mind,  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  intellectual  movement,  attaining  to  so  high  an  elevation.  In  him  we  find 
the  greatest  freedom  of  thought  combined  with  the  respect  due  to  the  authority 
of  the  Church ;  and  far  from  impairing  the  vigor  of  his  ideas,  this  respect 
augments  their  force  and  perspicuity.  From  his  works  we  learn  that  Abelard 
was  not  the  only  one  who  taught,  not  merely  to  repeat  his  leeturet,  bnt  aim  to 
under$tand  them;  for  St.  Anselm,  some  years  previous,  followed  the  same 
method  with  a  clearness  and  solidity  far  beyond  what  could  be  expected  at  that 
time.  We  there  discover,  also,  that  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church  men 
carried  the  operations  of  reason  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  though  always 
within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  its  own  weakness,  and  with  reverential  r^ard 
to  the  sacred  veil  that  shrouds  august  mysteries. 

The  works  of  St.  Anselm  prove  that  Abelard  was  not  exactly  the  man  to 
teach  the  world  that  the  end  of  philosophical  studies  is  to  lead  the  mind  to  the 
contemplation  of  Grod,  to  whom  all  things  should  be  referred ;  and  that  we 
should  avail  ourselves  of  all  our  reasoning  powers,  lest  on  questions  so  difficult 
and  complicated  as  those  that  form  the  object  of  Christian  faith,  the  subtilties 
of  our  opponents  should  too  readily  injure  the  purity  of  our  faith.  But  from 
the  Saint's  profound  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  from  the  can- 
dor and  ingenuousness  with  which  he  acknowledges  the  limits  of  the  human 
mind,  we  see  that  he  was  persuaded  that  U  u  not  impomble  to  bdieve  what  u>e 
do  not  comprehend;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  convic- 
tion that  a  thing  exists,  and  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  in 
the  existence  of  whioh  we  believe. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

nXUaiON  AND  THE  HUMAN  HIND  IN  EUROPl. 

As  we  are  to  examine  what  was,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the 
conduct  of  the  Church  in  reference  to  innovators,  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  the 
excellent  opportunity  afforded  by  this  epoch  for  noticing  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind.  It  has  been  said  that  in  Europe  intellectual  development  was 
exclusively  theological.  This  is  true,  and  necessarily  so;  all  the  faculties  of 
man  receive  their  development  according  to  the  circumstances  that  surround 
him ;  ana  as  his  health,  his  temperament,  his  strength,  his  color  even,  and  his 
stature  depend  upon  climate,  food,  mode  of  life,  and  other  circumstances  affect- 
ing him,  so  in  like  manner  his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  bear  the  stamp 
of  the  principles  which  predominate  in  the  family  and  society  of  which  he 
forms  a  constituent  part.  Now,  in  Europe,  religion  was  the  predominating 
element ;  in  every  ^ing  religion  made  herself  heard  and  felt ;  nowhere  was 
there  a  principle  of  life  or  action  discoverable  unconnected  with  religion.  It 
was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  in  Europe  all  the  faculties  of  man  should 
have  their  development  in  a  religious  sense.    A  little  attention  will  show  us 
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that  this  was  the  case  not  with  the  intellect  only,  hnt  lilcewise  with  the  heart, 
with  the  passions  even,  and  with  the  whole  moral  man ;  jnst  as,  in  whatever 
direction  we  go  in  Europe,  we  meet  at  every  step  with  some  monument  of  reli- 
gioQ ;  so  whatever  faculty  we  examine  in  the  individual  European,  we  find 
upon  it  the  impress  of  religion. 

And  the  case  was  the  same  with  families  and  society  as  with  individuals ; 
religion  was  equally  predominant  in  hoth.  Wherever  man  has  progressed 
towards  a  state  of  perfection,  we  ohserve  a  similar  phenomenon ;  and  it  is  an 
invariahle  fact  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  that  no  society  ever  entered 
on  the  road  to  civilization,  save  under  the  direction  and  impulse  of  religious 
principles.  True  or  false,  rational  or  ahsurd,  wherever  man  is  on  the  road  to 
improvement,  these  principles  are  found.  Some  nations,  indeed,  may  well 
excite  our  pity  at  the  monstrous  superstitions  into  which  they  have  fallen ;  hut 
we  still  must  acknowledge,  that,  under  these  very  superstitions,  lay  concealed 
germs  of  good  that  did  not  fail  to  produce  considerable  benefits.  The  Egyp- 
tians, PhfBuicians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  were  all  extremely  superstitious ;  yet 
the  progress  they  mad^  in  civilisation  and  intellectual  culture  was  such,  that 
their  monuments  and  memorials  strike  us  even  yet  with  admiration.  It  is  easy 
to  smile  at  an  extravagant  observance  or  a  senseless  dogma ;  but  we  should 
remember  that  the  growth  and  preservation  of  certain  moral  principles  cannot 
be  otherwise  secured  than  under  the  protecting  shade  of  religious  belief.  Now, 
these  principles  are  most  indispensably  necessary  to  prevent  individuals  from 
being  monstrously  changed,  and  to  maintain  the  social  and  family  ties  unbroken. 
Much  has  been  said  against  the  immorality  tolerated,  permitted,  and  sometimes 
even  taught  by  certain  forms  of  religion ;  and  certainly  nothing  is  more  lament- 
able than  to  behold  man  thus  led  astray  by  that  which  ought  to  be  his  best 
guide.  Let  us,  however,  look  for  a  reality  beneath  these  shadows,  which 
appear  at  first  so  gloomy,  and  we  shall  soon  discover  some  rays  of  light  that 
may  lead  us  to  regard  false  religions,  not  indeed  with  indulgence,  but  with  less 
horror  than  those  infamous  systems  which  make  matter  self-existent,  and 
pleasure  the  only  divinitv. 

To  preserve  the  idea  of  moral  good  and  evil,  an  idea  without  meaning  except 
in  the  supposition  that  there  exists  a  divine  power,  is  itself  an  inestimable 
advantage.  Now  this  advantage  adheres  inseparably  to  every  form  of  religion, 
even  to  those  that  make  the  most  absurd  and  most  criminal  applications  of 
the  idea  of  good  and  evil.  Doubtless,  the  people  of  antiquity,  and  those  of 
our  own  time  who  have  not  received  the  light  of  Christianity,  have  gone  most 
deplorably  astray;  but,  in'  the  midst  of  their  very  wanderings,  there  always 
remains  a  certain  dcsree  of  light ;  and  this  light,  however  dimly  it  shines, 
however  faint  and  feeble  its  rays,  is  incomparably  better  than  the  thick  dark- 
ness of  atheism.  Between  the  nations  of  antiquity  and  those  of  Europe  there 
is  this  very  remarkable  difference,  that  the  former  passed  from  a  state  of  infancy 
to  a  state  of  civilization;  while  the  latter  advanced  to  this,  in  passing  from  that 
undefinable  state  which,  in  Europe,  was  the  result  of  the  invasion  of  the  bar- 
barians, of  the  confused  mixture  of  a  young  with  a  decrepit  society,  of  rude 
and  ferocious  nations  with  others  that  were  civilized,  cultivated,  "or  rather 
efifeminate.  Hence,  amongst  the  ancients  the  imagination  was  developed  before 
the  intellect,  whilst  amongst  Europeans  the  intellect  came  before  the  imagina- 
tion. With  the  former,  poetry  came  first;  with  the  latter,  what  is  termed  dia* 
lectics  and  metaphysics. 

What  is  the  reason  of  so  striking  a  difference?  When  a  people  are  yet  in 
their  infancy,  either  an  infancy  properly  so  called,  or  having  lived  long  in 
ignorance,  in  a  state  similar  to  that  of  an  infant  people,  we  find  them  rich  in 
sensations,  but  very  poor  in  ideas.  Nature,  with  her  majesty,  her  wonders, 
and* her  mysteries,  affects  such  a  people  the  most;  their  language  is  grand, 
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picturesque,  and  highly  poetical ;  their  passioDs  are  not  refined,  bat,  on  tite 
other  hand,  thej  are  very  energetic  a  ad  violent.  Now  an  intellect  that  inge- 
nuously seeks  the  light,  loves  truth  in  its  purity  and  simplicity,  confesses  and 
emhraces  it  readily,  lending  itself  neither  to  subtilties,  artifices,  nor  disputes. 
The  least  thing  that  makes  a  vivid  impression  upon  the  senses  or  the  imagina- 
tion of  such  a  people  fills  them  with  surprise  and  wonder ;  you  cannot  inspiro 
them  with  enthusiasm  without  setting  before  them  something  heroic  and  sublime. 

On  the  first  glance  at  the  state  of  the  people  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages, 
we  perceive  in  them  a  certain  resemblance  to  an  infant  people,  but,  at  the  sam^ 
time,  a  very  striking  difference  on  several  points.     Their  passions  are  very 
strong,  they  are  pleased  beyond  every  thing  with  the  wonderful  and  the  extra- 
ordinary, and,  for  want  of  realities,  their  imagination  conjures  up  gigantic 
phantoms.     The  profession  of  arms  is  their  favorite  occupation;  they  rusk 
eagerly  into  the  most  peribus  adventures,  and  meet  them  with  incredible 
courage.     All  this  indicates  a  development  of  the  feelings  of  sensibility  and 
imagination,  inasmuch  as  they  produce  intrepidity  and  valor;  but,  strange  to 
say,  together  with  these  dispositions,  we.  find  a  singular  taste  for  things  the 
most  purely  intellectual;  with  the  most  lively,  ardent,  and  picturesque  reality, 
we  find  associated  a  taste  for  the  coldest  and  barest  abstractions.     A  knight, 
with  the  cross  on  his  shoulder,  gorgeously  clad,  covered  with  trophies,  beaming 
with  glory  won  in  a  hundred  combats;  a  subtile  dialectician,  disputing  on  the 
system  of  the  Nominalists,  and  urging  his  subtilely  devised  abstractions  till  he 
becomes  unintelligible; — these  are  certainly  two  characters  very  dissimilar, 
and  yet  they  exist  together  in  the  same  society ;  both  have  their  prestige, 
receive  the  greatest  homage,  and  are  followed  by  enthusiastic  admirers.    £ven 
when  we  have  taken  into  account  the  singular  position  of  the  European  nations 
at  that  period,  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  cause  for  this  anomaly.    We  can  easily 
understand  how  the  people  of  Europe,  emerging,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
forests  of  the  North,  and  engaged  for  a  long  time  either  in  intestine  wars  or  in 
conflicts  with  vanquished  tribes,  should  have  preserved,  together  with  their 
warlike  habits,  a  strong  and  lively  imagination  and  violent  passions ;  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  account  for  their  taste  for  an  order  of  ideas  purely  metaphysical 
and  dialectical.     When,  however,  we  come  to  look  deeply  into  the  matter,  we 
discover  that  this  apparent  anomaly  had  its  origin  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 
How  is  it  that  a  people  in  their  infancy  have  so  much  imagination  and  sensi- 
bility?    Because  the  objects  by  which  these  faculties  are  naturally  excited 
abound  around  them ;  because  individuals,  beiug  continually  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  external  things,  these  objects  operate  u|>on  them  more  forcibly. 
Man  first  feels  and  imagines ;  later  he  understands  and  reflects :  this  is  the 
natural  order  in  which  his  faculties  begin  to  operate.     Hence,  with  every  peo- 
ple the  development  of  the  imagination  and  of  the  passions  precedes  that  of  the 
intellect ;  the  passions  and  the  imagination  finding  their  object  and  alimenl 
before  the  intellect.     This  accounts,  also,  for  the  fact  that  the  poetical  always 
precedes  the  philosophical  era.     From  this  it  follows,  that  nations  in  their 
infancy  think  little,  as  they  want  ideas ;  and  this  is  the  chief  distinctive  mark 
between  them  and  the  people  of  Europe  at  the  period  we  are  speaking  of.     In 
fact,  ideas  at  that  time  abounded  in  Europe;  and  hence  the  purely  intellectual 
was  held  in  such  repute  even  amidst  the  most  profound  ignorance.     Hence, 
also,  the  intellect  strove  to  shine  even  before  its  time  appeared  to  have  arrived. 
Sound  ideas  respecting  God,  respecting  man  and  society,  were  already  every- 
where disseminated,  thanks  to  the  incessant  teaching  of  Christianity ;  and  as 
there  still  remained  numerous  traces  of  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  both  Christian 
and  Pagan,  the  consequence  was,  that  every  man  possessed  of  a  little  learning 
had,  in  fact,  a  great  fund  of  ideas. 

It  ia  clear^  however;i  that  notwithstanding  these  advantages^  the  minds  of 
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men  could  not,  amidst  the  chaos  of  erudition  and  philosophy  that  then  pre- 
sented itself,  escape  the  confusion  naturally  resulting  from  the  wide-spread 
ignorance,  occasioned  hy  a  long  succession  of  revolutions.  They  could  not 
possess  sufficient  discrimination  and  judgment  to  pursue  all  at  once,  and  with 
success,  the  study  of  the  Bihle,  of  the  writings  of  the  holy  Fathers,  of  the 
civil  and  canon  law,  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the  Arabian  commen- 
taries. Yet  these  were  all  studied  at  the  same  time ;  on  all  these,  disputes 
were  zealously  maintained ;  and  the  errors  and  extravagances  which  in  such 
a  state  of  things  were  inevitable  were  accompanied  by  the  presumption  that 
is  invariably  inherent  in  ignorance.  To  succeed  in  explaining  certain  passages 
of  the  Bible,  of  the  Fathers,  of  the  codes,  and  of  the  works  of  philosophers, 

freat  preparatory  labors  were  necessary,  as  the  experience  of  subsequent  ages 
as  proved.  It  was  necessary  to  study  languages,  to  examine  archives  and 
monuments,  to  collect  together  from  all  parts  an  immense  mass  of  materials  -, 
then,  to  reduce  these  to  order,  to  compare  them  together,  and  to  discriminate 
between  them ;  in  a  word,  it  was  necessary  to  possess  a  rich  fund  of  learning, 
enlightened  by  the  torch  of  criticism.  Now  all  this  was  then  wanting,  and 
could  only  be  attained  in  the  course  of  ages.  The  consequence  was  inevitable, 
considering  the  mania  that  existed  for  explaining  every  thing.  If  a  difficulty 
arose,  and  the  facts  and  knowledge  requisite  for  its  solution  were  wanting,  they 
adopted  a  roundabout  way ;  instead  of  seeking  the  support  derivable  from  facts, 
the  disputants  took  their  stand  upon  an  idea ;  substituting  some  subtle  abstrac- 
tion for  solid  reasoning ;  where  they  found  it  impossible  to  form  a  body  of 
sound  doctrine,  they  throw  together  a  confused  mass  of  ideas  and  words.  Who 
could  repress  a  smile,  or  not  feel  pity  for  Abelard,  for  instance,  promising  his 
disciples  to  explain  to  them  the  prophet  Ezechiel,  with  very  little  time  for  pre- 
paration, and  actually  fulfilling  his  promise  ?  I  would  ask  the  reader  whether, 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  an  explanation  of  Ezechiel,  given  with 
only  a  slight  preparation,  could  have  been  successsful  or  interesting  T 

The  study  of  dialectics  and  metaphysics  was  embraced  with  so  much  ardor, 
that  in  a  short  time  these  branches  of  knowledge  superseded  all  others.  The 
consequences  were  prejudicial  to  the  minds  of  men;  their  attention  being  wholly 
engrossed  by  this  object  of  their  choice,  the  pursuit  of  more  solid  learning  was 
regarded  with  indifference — history  was  neglected,  literature  unnoticed,  in  a 
word,  the  mind  was  only  half  developed.  Every  thing  appertaining  to  the 
imagination  and  the  feelings  was  sacrificed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect; 
not,  indeed,  in  its  most  useful  operations, — the  formation  of  a  clear  and  perfect 
perception,  of  a  mature  judgment,  of  a  habit  of  sound  and  accurate  reasoning, 
— but  in  those  which  are  astute,  subtle,  and  extravagant. 

Those  who  would  reproach  the  Church  for  her  conduct  at  that  period  in  re- 
ference to  innovators  have  a  very  imperfect  understanding  of  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  Europe  as  regards  science  and  religion.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
intellectual  development  was  religious ;  consequently,  even  when  it  deviated 
from  the  right  path,  it  still  retained  this  character,  and  the  oddest  subtilties 
were  applied  to  mysteries  the  most  sublime.  Almost  all  the  heretics  of  the 
time  were  renowned  dialecticians,  and  their  errors  arose  from  an  excess  of 
subtilty.  lloscelin,  one  of  the  leading  dialecticians  of  his  time,  was  the 
founder,  or  at  least  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  sect  of  the  Nominalists.  Abelard 
was  celebrated  for  the  readiness  of  his  talents,  his  skill  in  disputation,  and  his 
address  in  explaining  every  thin^  to  suit  his  thesis.  The  abuse  of  his  intel- 
lect led  him  into  the  errors  which  we  have  already  spoken  of— errors  which 
he  would  have  avoided,  had  he  not  proudly  yielded  himself  up  to  his  own  vain 
thoughts.  The  mania  for  subtilising  every  thins  drew  Gilbert  de  la  Poiree 
into  the  most  lamentable  errors  on  the  subject  of  the  Divinity;  Amaury,  an- 
other celebrated  philosopher,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  took  up  so  warmly 
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the  qnestion  of  Aristotle's  primordial  matter,  that  he  ended  by  declaring  mat- 
ter to  be  God.  The  Church  strenuoosly  opposed  these  errors,  which  arose  in 
great  numbers  in  minds  led  astray  by  vain  arguments,  and  puffed  up  with  fool- 
ish pride.  It  would  argue  a  strange  misconception  of  the  true  interests  of 
science,  to  suppose  that  the  Church's  resistance  to  these  raving  innovators  was 
not  most  favorable  to  intellectual  progress. 

These  headstrong  men,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  captivated 
by  the  first  chimera  presented  to  their  imagination,  stood  greatly  in  need  of 
some  discreet  authority  to  restrain  them  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
moderation.  The  intellect  had  scarcely  taken  the  first  steps  in  the  career  of 
knowledge,  and  yet  fancied  it  already  knew  every  thing,  <'  pretending  to  know 
all  things  except  the  nescio,  I  know  not,"  as  St.  Bernard  reproaches  the  vain 
Abelard.  Why  should  we  not,  for  the  good  of  humanity,  and  the  credit  of 
the  human  intellect,  approve  the  condemnation  pronounced  by  the  Church 
Sffainst  the  errors  of  Oiloert,  which  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  overthrow 
0?  the  ideas  that  we  have  of  G-od  ?  If  Amaury  and  his  disciple  David  de 
Dinant  are  smitten  by  the  sentence  of  the  Church,  it  is  because  they  destroy 
the  idea  of  the  Divinity  by  confounding  the  Creator  with  primordial  tmUter, 
Was  it  for  the  advantage  of  Europe  that  its  intellectual  movement  should  be 
commenced  by  precipitating  itself  at  the  very  outset  into  the  abyss  of  pan- 
theism ? 

Had  the  human  intellect  followed  in  its  development  the  way  marked  ont 
for  it  by  the  Church,  European  civilization  would  have  gained  at  least  two 
centuries ;  the  fourteenth  century  would  have  been  as  far  advanced  as  the  six- 
teenth was.  To  convince  ourselves  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  we  have  only 
to  compare  writings  with  writings,  and  men  with  men ;  the  men  most  firmly 
attached  to  the  faith  of  the  Church  attained  to  such  eminence  that  they  left 
the  age  in  which  they  lived  far  behind  them.  Boscelin's  antagonist  was  St. 
Anselm }  the  latter  always  remained  faithful  to  the  authority  of  the  Church ; 
the  former  rebelled  against  her :  and  who,  let  met  ask,  would  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  compare  the  dialectician  of  Compiegne  with  the  learned  Archbiahop 
of  Canterbury  ?  How  vast  the  difference  between  the  profound  and  skilful 
metaphysician  who  composed  the  Monologue  and  the  Prosologue,  and  the  fri- 
volous leader  of  the  disputes  of  the  Nominalists  I  Have  the  subtilties  and 
cavillings  of  Roscelin  any  weight  whatever  against  the  lofty  thoughts  of  the 
man  who,  in  the  eleventh  century,  to  prove  toe  existence  of  God,  could  reject 
all  vain  and  captious  reasonings,  concentrate  himself  within  himself,  consnlt 
his  own  ideas,  compare  them  with  their  object,  and  demonstrate  the  existeno? 
of  God  from  the  very  idea  of  God,  thus  anticipating  Descartes  by  five 
hundred  years  ?  Who  best  understood  the  true  interests  of  scienoe  ?  Show 
me  how  the  intellect  of  St.  Anselm  was  degraded  or  shackled  by  the  influence 
of  the  formidable  authority  of  the  Church,  by  any  usurpation  on  the  part  of 
Popes  of  the  rights  of  the  human  mind.  And  can  Abelard  himself  be  com- 
pared, either  as  a  man,  or  as  a  writer,  with  his  Catholic  adversary,  St  Ber- 
nard ?  Abelard  was  a  perfect  master  of  all  the  subtilties  of  the  schools;  noisy 
disputes  were 'his  amusement;  he  was  intoxicated  with  the  applause  of  his 
disciples,  who  were  dazzled  by  their  master's  talents  and  courage,  and  still  more 
by  the  learned  follies  of  the  age ;  yet  what  has  become  of  his  works  ?  Who 
reads  them  ?  Who  ever  thinks  of  finding  in  them  a  single  page  of  sound  rea- 
soning, the  description  of  a  single  great  event,  or  a  picture  of  the  manners  of 
the  time,  in  other  words,  the  least  matter  of  interest  to  science  or  history  f 
On  the  contrary,  what  man  of  learning  has  not  often  sought  this  in  the  im- 
mortal works  of  St.  Bernard  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  find  a  more  sublime  personification  of  the  Church  com* 
bating  against  the  heretics  of  his  time  than  the  illustrious  Abbot  of  Clainraux, 
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oontending  against  all  innoyators,  and  speaking,  if  .we  may  nse  the  term,  in 
the  name  of  the  Catholio  faith.  No  one  oould  more  worthily  represent  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  which  the  Church  endeavored  to  diffust  amongst  man- 
kind, nor  more  faithfully  delineate  the  course  through  whioh  Catholicity  would 
have  led  the  human  mind.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  in  the  presence  of  this 
gigantic  mind,  whioh  attained  to  an  eminence  far  beyond  any  of  its  contem* 
poraries.  This  extraordinary  man  fills  the  world  with  his  name — upheaves  it 
bj  his  words — sways  it  by  his  influence ;  in  the  midst  of  darkness  he  is  its 
light;  he  forms,  as  it  were,  a  mysterious  link,  connecting  the  two  epochs  of 
St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine,  of  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue.  In  the  midst  of 
a  general  relaxation  and  corruption  of  morals,  by  the  strictest  observances  and 
the  most  perfect  purity  he  is  proof  against  every  assault.  Ignorance  prevails 
throughout  all  classes ;  he  studies  night  and  day  to  enlighten  his  mind.  A 
false  and  counterfeit  erudition  usurps  the  place  of  true  knowledge ;  he  knows 
its  unsoundness,  disdains  and  despises  it ;  and  his  eagle  eye  discovers  at  a  glance 
that  the  star  of  truth  moves  at  an  immense  distance  from  this  false  reflection, 
from  this  crude  mass  of  subtilties  and  follies,  which  the  men  of  his  time  termed 
philosophy.  If  at  that  period  there  existed  any  useful  learning,  it  was  to  be 
sought  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  holy  Fathers ;  to  the  study  of 
these,  therefore,  St.  Bernard  devotes  himself  unremittingly.  Far  from  con- 
sulting the  vain  babblers  who  are  arguing  and  declaiming  in  the  shools,  St. 
Bernard  seeks  his  inspirations  in  the  silence  of  the  cloister,  or  in  the  august 
sanctuary  of  the  temple ;  if  he  goes  out,  it  is  to  contemplate  the  great  book 
of  nature,  to  study  eternal  truths  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  and,  as  he  him- 
self has  expressed  it,  <<  in  forests  of  beech-trees.'' 

Thus  did  this  great  man,  rising  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  time,  avoid 
the  evil  produced  in  his  contemporaries  by  the  method  then  prevailing.  By 
this  method  the  imagination  and  the  feelings  were  stifled ;  the  judgment 
warped ;  the  intellect  sharpened  to  excess ',  and  learning  converted  into  a  laby- 
rinth of  confusion.  Bead  the  works  of  the  sainted  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  and 
yon  will  find  that  all  his  faculties  go,  as  it  were,  hand  iik  hand.  If  you  look 
for  imagination,  you  will  find  the  finest  coloring,  faithful  portraits,  and  splen- 
did descriptions.  If  you  want  feeling,  you  will  learn  how  skilfully  he  finds 
his  way  into  the  heart,  captivates,  subdues,  and  fashions  it  to  his  will.  Now 
he  strikes  a  salutary  fear  into  the  hardened  sinner,  tracing  with  great  force  the 
formidable  picture  of  the  divine  justice  and  the  eternal  vengeance ;  then  he 
consoles  and  sustains  the  man  who  is  sinking  under  worldly  adversity,  the  as- 
saults of  his  passions,  the  recollection  of  his  transgressions,  or  an  exaggerated 
fear  of  the  divine  justice.  Do  you  want  pathos  ?  Listen  to  his  colloquies  with 
Jesus  and  Mary ;  hear  him  speaking  of  the  blessed  Virgin  with  such  enrap- 
turing sweetness,  that  he  seems  to  exhaust  all  the  epithets  that  the  liveliest 
hope  and  the  most  pure  and  tender  love  can  suggest.  Would  you  have  vigor 
and  vehemence  of  style,  and  that  irresistible  torrent  of  eloquence  which  no- 
thing can  resist,  which  carries  the  mind  beyond  itself,  fires  it  with  enthusiasm^  * 
compels  it  to  enter  upon  the  most  arduous  paths,  and  to  undertake  the  most 
heroic  enterprises  ?  See  him  with  his  burning  words  inflaming  the  zeal  of  the 
people,  nobles,  and  kings ;  moving  them  to  quit  their  homes,  to  take  up  arms, 
and  to  unite  in  numerous  armies  that  pour  into  Asia  to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
This  extraordinary  man  is  every  where  met  with,  every  where  heard.  Entirely 
free  from  ambition,  he  possesses,  nevertheless,  a  leading  influence  in  the  great 
affairs  of  Europe :  though  fond  of  solitude  and  retirement,  he  is  continually 
obliged  to  quit  the  obscurity  of  the  cloister  to  assist  in  the  councils  of  kings 
and  popes.  He  never  flatters,  never  betrays  the  truth,  never  dissembles  the 
sacred  ardor  which  burns  within  his  breast;  and  yet  he  is  every  where  lis- 
tened to  with  profound  respect ;  his  stern  voice  is  heard  in  the  cottages  of  the 
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poor  and  in  the  palaces  of  kings ;  he  admonishes  with  terrible  seyeritj  the 
most  obscure  monk  and  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

In  the  mids4  of  so  much  ardor  and  activity,  his  mind  loses  none  of  iti 
clearness  or  precision.  His  exposition  of  a  point  of  doctrine  is  remarkable 
for  ease  and  lucidity ;  his  demonstrations  are  vigorous  and  conclusive ;  bis  rea- 
soning is  conducted  with  a  force  of  logic  that  presses  close  upon  his  adversary, 
and  leaves  him  no  means  of  escape :  in  defence,  his  quickness  and  address  are 
surprising.  In  his  answers  he  is  clear  and  precise ;  in  repartee,  quick  and 
penetrating ;  and  without  dealing  in  the  subtilties  of  the  schools,  he  displays 
wonderful  tact  in  disentangling  truth  from  error,  sound  reason  from  artifice  and 
fraud.  Here  is  a  man  formed  entirely  and  exclusively  under  the  influence  of 
Catholicity ;  a  man  who  never  strayed  from  the  pale. of  the  Church,  who  never 
dreamed  of  setting  his  intellect  free  from  the  yoke  of  authority ;  and  yet  he 
rises  like  a  mighty  pyramid  above  all  the  men  of  his  time. 

To  the  eternaj  honor  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  utterly  to  disprove  the 
accusation  brought  against  her,  of  exerting  an  influence  hostile  to  the  freedom 
of  the  human  mind,  I  must  observe  that  St.  Bernard  was  not  the  only  man  who 
rose  superior  to  the  age,  and  pointed  out  the  way  to  genuine  progress.  It  is 
unquestionably  cer^in,  that  the  most  distinguished  men  of  that  period,  those 
least  influenced  by  the  evils  that  so  long  kept  the  human  mind  in  pursuit  of 
mere  vanities  and  shadows,  were  precisely  the  men  most  devotedly  attached  to 
Catholicity.  These  men  set  an  example  of  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  for 
the  advancement  of  learning ;  an  example  that  for  a  long  time  had,  it  is  true, 
but  few  followers,  but  which  found,  some  in  subsequent  ages  :  now  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  progress  of  learning  was  due  to  the  credit  obtained  by  this 
method — I  speak  of  the  study  of  antiquity. 

The  sacred  sciences  were  the  chief  object  of  attention  at  this  period;  as  the 
intellect  was  theologically  developed,  dialectics  and  metaphysics  were  studied 
with  a  view  to  their  application  to  theology.  With  Rosceiin,  Abelard,  Gilbert 
de  la  Poiree,  and  Amaury,  the  phrase  was :  '^  Let  us  reason,  subtilise,  and 
apply  our  systems  to  all  sorts  of  questions }  let  our  reason  be  our  rule  and 
guide,  without  which  knowledge  is  impossible.''  With  St.  Bernard,  St.  An- 
selm,  Hugh  and  Richard  de  St.  Victor,  Peter  Lombard,  on  the  contrary,  it  was : 
''  Let  us  see  what  antiquity  teaches ;  let  us  study  the  works  of  the  holy  Fa- 
thers ;  let  us  analyse  and  compare  their  texts ;  we  cannot  place  our  dependence 
exclusively  on  arguments,  which  are  sometime  dangerous  and  sometimes  futile." 
Which  of  these  two  judgments  has  been  actually  confirmed  f  Which  of  these 
methods  ^was  adopted  when  real  progress  was  to  be  made  f  Was  not  recourse 
had  to  an  unremitting  study  of  ancient  works  ?  Was  it  not  found  necessary 
to  throw  aside  the  cavils  of  the  dialecticians  ?  Protestants  themselves  boast 
of  having  taken  this  way ;  their  theologians  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  versed 
in  antiquity ;  and  would  bcoffended  if  treated  as  mere  dialecticians.  On  which 
side,  then,  was  reason  ?  With  the  heretics,  or  with  the  Church  ?  W^ho  best 
ninderstood  the  method  most  favorable  to  intellectual  progress  ?  The  heretical 
dialectician,  or  the  orthodox  doctor  ?  To  these  questions  there  can  only  be  one 
reply.  These  are  not  mere  opinions — they  are  facts ;  not  an  empty  theory, 
but  the  actual  history  of  learning,  as  known  by  all  the  world,  and  as  represented 
to  us  in  irrefragable  documents.  Unless  prepossessed  by  the  authority  of  M. 
Guizot,  the  reader  certainly  cannot  complain  that  I  have  eschewed  questions  of 
history,  or  claimed  his  belief  on  my  own  bare  word. 

Unhappily,  mankind  seemed  doomed  never  to  find  the  true  road  without 
going  a  long  way  round ;  thus  the  intellect,  taking  the  very  worst  way  of  all, 
went  in  pursuit  of  subtilties  and  cavils,  forsaking  the  beaten  track  of  reason 
and  good  sense.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  the  evil  had  rejiched 
to  such  a  height,  that  to  apply  a  remedy  was  no  slight  undertaking ;  nor  is  it 
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easy- to  say  how  far  matters  might  have  gone,  nor  what  evils  would  have  ensued 
in  various  ways,  had  not  Providence^  who  never  abandons  the  care  of  the  moral| 
any  more  than  of  the  physical  universe,  raised  up  an  extraordinary  genius,  who, 
rising  to  an  immense  height  above  the  men  of  bis  age,  reduced  the  chaos  to 
order.  Out  of  the  undigested  mass,  by  retrenching  here,  adding  there,  clas- 
itifjing  and  explaining,  this  man  collected  a  fund  of  real  learning.  Persons  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  learning  at  that  time  will  readily  understand  that 
I  speak  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Rightly  to  appreciate  the  extraordinary 
merit  of  this  great  Doctor,  we  must  view  him  in  connection  with  the  times  and 
circumstances  of  which  we  are  treating.  Beholding  in  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
one  of  the  most  luminous,  most  comprehensive,  and  most  penetrating  intellects 
that  have  ever  adorned  the  human  race,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  think  that 
his  appearance  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  inopportune ;  we  regret  that  he 
did  not  live  in  a  more  recent  age,  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  whom  modern  Europe  can  boast.  But,  upon  further  reflection,  we  find 
that  the  human  mind  owes  sq  much  to  him,  we  see  so  clearly  the  reason  why 
his  appearance  at  the  time  when  Europe  received  his  lectures  was  most  oppor- 
tune, that  we  have  no  other  feeling  left  than  one  of  profound  admiration  of 
the  designs  of  Providence. 

What  was  the  philosophy  of  his  time  ?  Amidst  the  strange  compound  of 
G-reck  and  Arabian  philosophy  and  of  Christian  ideas,  what  would  have  become 
of  dialectics,  metaphysics,  and  morality  ?  We  have  already  seen  what  sort  of 
fruit  began  to  grow  out  of  such  combinations,  favored  by  a  degree  of  ignorance 
unable  to  distinguish  the  real  nature  of  things,  and  encouraged  by  pride  that 
pretended  to  a  knowledge  of  every  thing.  And  yet  the  evil  was  only  begin- 
ning; its  further  development  would  have  been  attended  with  symptoms  still 
more  alarming.  Fortunately,  this  great  man  appeared ;  the  first  touch  of  his 
powerful  hand  advanced  learning  two  or  three  centuries.  He  could  not  root 
out  the  evil,  but  at  least  he  applied  a  remedy ;  owing  to  his  indisputable  supe- 
riority, his  method  and  his  learning  soon  won  their  way  everywhere.  He 
became,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of  a  grand  system,  round  which  all  other  scho- 
lastic writers  were  forced  to  revolve;  he  thus  prevented  a  multitude  of  errors 
that  without  his  intervention  would  have  been  almost  inevitable.  He  found 
the  schools  in  a  state  of  complete  anarchy;  he  reduced  them  to  order;  and  on 
account  of  his  angelic  intellect,  and  his  eminent  sanctity,  was  looked  up  to  as 
their  sublime  dictator.  This  is  the  view  I  take  of  the  mission  of  St.  Thomas; 
it  will  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  by  all  those  who  study  his  works,  and  do 
not  content  themselves  with  a  hasty  perusal  of  a  biographical  article  respect- 
ing him. 

Now  this  man  was  a  Catholic,  and  the  Catholic  Church  venerates  him  upon 
her  altars,  and  I  do  not  see  that  his  mind  was  shackled  by  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  faith ;  it  goes  abroad  freely  amongst  all  the  branches  of  knowledge ;  he 
unites  in  his  person  such  extensive  and  profound  acquirements  as  to  appear  a 
prodigy  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  We  observe  in  St.  Thomas,  notwith- 
standing the  purely  scholastic  method  which  he  adopted,  the  same  characteristic 
that  we  discover  in  all  the  eminent  Catholic  writers  of  the  times.  He  reasons 
much ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  does  not  trust  entirely  to  his  reason,  but 
proceeds  with  that  wise  diffidence  which  is  an  unequivocal  sign  of  real  learning. 
He  avails  himself  of  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle ;  but  evidently  would  have  made 
less  use  of  them,,  and  more  of  the  Fathers,  but  for  his  leading  idea,  which  was, 
to  make  the  philosophy  of  his  time  subservient  to  the  defence  of  religion.  The 
reader  must  not  suppose  that  his  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy  are  a  con- 
geries of  inexplicable  enigmas,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  period  at  which  he  wrote 
might  lead  us  to  apprehend.  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  any  one  who  entertains 
Buch  an  idea  has  evidently  not  spent  much  time  in  the  study  of  his  writings. 
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His  metaphysical  works,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  make  us  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  time ;  but  it  is  equally  undeniable,  that  in  eyeiy 
page  we  meet  with  the  most  luminous  passages  on  the  most  complicated  ques- 
tions  of  ideology,  ontology,  cosmology,  and  psychology ;  so  much  so,  that  we 
almost  imagine  we  are  reading  the  works  of  a  philosopher  who  wrote  after  the 
fullest  development  of  the  sciences  had  been  attained.  a 

What  his  political  ideas  were,  we  haye  already  seen ;  were  it  necessary,  and 
did  the  nature  of  the  present  work  permit,  I  might  here  produce  many  frag- 
ments from  his  Treatise  on  Laws  and  on  JvMticey  distinguished  for  such  soM 
principles,  such  lofty  views,  so  profound  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  society, 
that  they  would  occupy  an  honorable  p6sition  amongst  the  best  works  on  legis- 
lation written  in  modem  times.  His  treatises  on  virtues  and  vices,  whe^er 
considered  generally,  or  in  detail^  exhaust  the  subject^  and  defy  all  subsequent 
writers  to  produce  a  sinde  idea  of  any  importance  that  has  not  been  already 
either  developed,  or  at  least  suggested  in  them.  Above  all,  his  works  are 
remarkable  for  moderation  and  extreme  reserve  in  doctrinal  expositions,  in 
which  respect  they  are  eminently  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  Catholicity;  and 
assuredly  if  all  writers  had  followed  in  his  footsteps,  the  field  of  science  would 
have  presented  us  with  an  assembly  of  sages,  and  would  not 'have  been  con- 
verted into  a  blood-stained  arena  for  furious  combatants.  Such  is  his  modesty, 
that  he  does  not  relate  a  single  incident  in  his  life,  private  or  public ;  from 
him  we  hear  nothing  but  the  language  of  enlightened  reason,  calmly  dispensing 
its  treasures :  the  man,  with  his  fame,  his  misfortunes,  his  labors,  and  all  his 
vain  pretensions,  with  which  other  writers  are  wont  to  weary  us,  never  appears 
for  an  instant.  (41) 


CHAPTER  LXXIL 

ON  THE  PROORESS  07  THE  HUMAN  MIND  FROM  THE  ELEVENTH  CENTURY  TO 

THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

I  THINK  I  have  satisfieu^torily  vindicated  the  Catholic  Church  from  the 
reproaches  cast  upon  her  by  her  enemies,  for  her  conduct  dqring  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  in  reference  to  the  development  of  the  human  mind.  Let 
us  now  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  march  of  intellect  up  to  our  own  times,  and 
see  what  titles  Protestantism  can  produce  to  the  gratitude  of  the  friends  of  pro- 
gress in  human  knowledge. 

If  I  mistake  not,  the  following  are  the  phases  through  which  the  human 
mind  has  passed,  since  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  eleventh  century.  First 
came  the  epoch  of  subtilties,  with  its  heaps  of  crude  erudition ;  then  the  age  of 
criticism,  with  appropriate  attempts  at  grave  controversies  on  the  meaning  of 
records  and  monuments ;  and  finally  came  the«reflecting  age,  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  philosophical  period.  The  eleventh  and  succeeding  centuries,  to 
the  sixteenth,  were  characterized  by  a  fondness  for  dialectics  and  erudite 
trifles ;  criticism  and  controversy  formed  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
sixteenth,  and  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries;  the  philosophical  spirit  began 
to  prevail  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  and  continued  to  our  own 
time.  Now  of  what  advantage  was  Protestantism  to  learning?  None;  Pro* 
testantism  found  learning  already  accumulated — this  I  can  easily  prove — 
Erasmus  and  Louis  Vives  shone  in  the  time  of  Luther. 

Did  Protestantism  promote  the  study  of  criticism  f  Yes ;  just  as  an  epidemic 
that  decimates  nations  aids  the  progress  of  the  medicinal  art.  But  we  must 
not  suppose  that  the  taste  for  this  kind  of  literary  labor  would  not  have  been 
disseminated  without  the  aid  of  the  pseudo-Reformation.    As  monuments  came 
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to  liehty  as  a  knowledge  of  languages  became  more  general,  as  the  public 
acquired  clearer  and  more  correct  notions  of  history,  people  would  naturaUj 
set  themselves  to  discriminate  between  the  apocryphal  and  the  authentic.  The 
necessary  documents  were  at  hand,  and  were  studied  unremittingly ;  for  this 
was  the  favorite  taste  of  the  epoch.  Under  such  cifcumstances,  how  is  it  pos* 
sible  there  should  have  existed  no  desire  to  examine  to  what  author,  and  to 
what  age,  such  documents  severally  belonged ;  to  investigate  how  far  ignorance 
or  dishonesty  had  falsified  them,  had  taken  from,  or  added  to  them  ?  On  this 
subject,  I  need  only  relate  what  took  place  relative  to  the  famous  decretals  of 
Isidore  Meroator.  These  decretals  had  been  received,  without  opposition, 
during  the  centuries  anterior  to  the  fifteenth,  owing  to  the  want  of  antiquarian 
and  critical  research ;  but  the  moment  that  knowledge  and  facts  began  to  accu* 
mulate,  the  edifice  of  imposture  gave  way.  As  early  as  the  fifteenth  century, 
Cardinal  Cusa  challenged  the  authenticity  of  certain  decretals  that  had  been 
supposed  to  be  anterior  to  Pope  Siricius ;  and  the  reflections  of  the  learned 
Cutlinal  led  the  way  to  other  attacks  of  a  similar  kind.  A  serious  discussion 
arose,  in  which  Protestants  naturally  took  part;  but  it  would  unquestionably 
have  been  engaged  in  all  the  same,  if  Catholic  writers  had  been  left  entirely 
to  themselves.  When  the  learned  came  to  read  the  codes  of  Theodosius  and 
Justinian,  the  works  of  antiquity,  and  collections  of  ecclesiastical  records,  they 
eould  not  possibly  fail  to  observe  that  the  spurious  decretals  contained  seur 
tences  and  fragments  belonging  to  an  era  posterior  to  the  time  to  which  they 
were  referred ;  and  when  once  such  doubts  had  arisen,  error  was  sure  to  be 
promptly  exposed. 

We  may  say  of  controversy,  what  we  have  just  said  of  criticism.  There 
would  have  been  no  want  of  controversy,  even  if  the  unity  of  the  faith  had 
never  been  violated.  In  support  of  this  assertion,  the  recollection  of  what 
occurred  amongst  the  different  schools  of  Catholics  is  quite  conclusive.  These 
schools  were  engaged  in  controversy  amongst  themselves,  in  the  presence  even 
of  the  common  opponent :  and  we  may  rest  assured  that,  if  their  attention  had 
not  been  partially  diverted  by  that  enemy,  their  polemical  discussions  would 
have  been  maintained  only  with  the  greater  energy  and  warmth.  Protestants 
have  no  more  the  advantage  over  Catholics,  as  regards  controversy  than  as 
regards  criticism.  However  true  it  bo  that  some  of  our  theologians  did  not 
see  the  necessity  of  opposing  the  enemy  with  arms  superior  to  those  taken  from 
the  arsenal  of  Aristotelian  philosophy,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  great  number 
of  them. took  up  a  sufficiently  lofty  position,  and  Were  thoroughly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  and  urged  the  introduction  of  very  great 
modifications  into  the  course  of  theological  studies.  Bellarmin,  Melchior  Cano, 
Petau,  and  many  others,  were  no  way  inferior  to  the  most  skilful  Protestants, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  boasted  scientific  merits  of  the  defenders  of  error. 

The  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  must  have  contributed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  to  the  progress  of  critical  and  controversial  learning.  Now  I 
do  not  see  that  Catholics  were  behind  others  in  the  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew.  Anthony  de  Nebrija,  Erasmus,  Louis  Vivos,  Lawrence*  Villa, 
Leonardus  Aretinus,  Cardinal  Bembo,  Sadolet,  Pog^io,  Melchior  Cano,  and 
many  others,  too  numerous  to  mention ;  were  they,  I  ask,  trained  in  Protest- 
antism ?  Did  not  the  Popes,  moreover,  take  the  lead  in  this  literary  movement? 
Who  patronised  the  learned  with  greater  liberality  ?  Who  supplied  them  with 
more  abundant  resources  ?  Who  incurred  greater  expenses  in  the  purchase  of 
the  best  manuscripts  ?  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  such  was  the  taste  for  pure 
Latinity,  that  some  among  the  learned  objected  to  read  the  Vulgate,  for  fear 
of  acquiring  inelegant  phrases. 

As  regards  Greek,  we  need  only  bear  in  mind  the  causes  that  led  to  its  dif> 

fusion  in  Europe,  to  be  convinced  that  the  progress  made  in  the  knowledge  of 
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this  language  owes  nothing  whatever  to  the  pseudo-Eeformation.  It  is  well 
known  that,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Tnrks,  the  literary 
remains  of  that  unfortunate  nation  were  brought  to  the  coasts  of  Italy.  In 
Italy  the  study  of  Greek  was  first  seriously  commenced;  from  Italy  it  spread 
to  France,  and  to  the  other  European  states.  Half  a  century  before  tho 
appearance  of  Protestantism,  this  language  was  taught  in  Paris  by  the  Italian 
Gr'^gory  de  Tifemo.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth centuries,  Germany  itself  could  boast  of  the  celebrated  John  Reuchlin, 
who  taught  Greek  with  great  applause,  first  at  Orleans  and  Poictiers,  and  after- 
wards at  Ingblstadt.  Reuchlin,  being  on  one  occasion  at  Rome,  so  felicitously 
explained,  and  read  with  so  pure  an  accent,  a  passage  from  Thucydides,  in  the 
presence  of  Argyropilus,  that  the  latter,  filled  with  admiration,  exclaimed : 
'<  Grrpcia  nostra  exilio  transvolavU  Alpes;  our  exiled  Greece  has  crossed  tbe 
Alps?' 

Respecting  Hebrew,  I  will  transcribe  a  passage  from  the  Abbe  Goujet: 
''  Protestants,''  says  he,  ''  would  fain  have  it  thought  that  they  effected  the 
revival  of  this  language  in  Europe ;  but  they  are  forced  to  acknowledge,  that 
whatever  they  know  of  Hebrew  they  owe  to  the  Catholics,  who  were  their 
teachers,  and  the  sources  whence,  even  to  this  day,  is  obtained  all  that  is  most 
valuable  in  Oriental  literature.     John  Reuchlin,  who  lived  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  unquestionably  a  Catholic,  and  one  of  the 
most  skilful  Hebrew  scholars,  and  was  also  the  first  Christian  who  reduced  the 
teaching  of  that  language  to  a. system.    John  Weissel  of  Groningen  had  taught 
him  the  elements  of  this  language,  and  had  himself  pupils  in  whom  he  had 
awakened  a  love  for  this  study.     In  like  manner,  it  was  by  the  exertions  of 
Picus  de  Mirandula,  who  was  a  strict  Catholic,  that  a  taste  for  the  study  of 
Hebrew  was  revived  in  the  West.     At  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  most 
of  the  heretics  who  then  knew  that  language  had  learned  it  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  they  had  forsaken ;  and  thfeir  vain  subtilties  respecting  the  meaning  of 
the  sacred  text  excited  the  faithful  to  still  greater  assiduity  in  the  study  of  a 
language  so  well  calculated  to  insure  their  own  triumph  and  the  defeat  of  their 
oppone^t8.     In  devoting  themselves  to  this  branch  of  study,  moreover,  they 
were  only  following  out  the  intentions  of  Pope  Clement  V.,  who,  as  early  aa 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  had  ordained  that  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
and  even  Arabic  and  Chaldean,  should  be  publicly  taught,  for  the  benefit  of 
foreigners,  at  Rome,  at  Paris,  at  Oxford,  at  Bologna,  and  at  Salamanca.     The 
design  of  this  Pope,  who  so  well  knew  the  advantages  resulting  from  well-con- 
ducted studies,  was,  to  augment  the  learning  of  the  Church  by  the  study  of 
languages,  and  to  raise  up  doctors  capable  of  defending  her  against  every  form 
of  err6r.     By  means  of  these  languages,  and  more  especially  of  Hebrew,  he 
intended  to  renew  the  study  of  the  sacred  books,  that  the  latter,  when  read  in 
the  original,  might  appear  more  worthy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  inspired  them, 
and  by  their  combined  grandeur  and  simplicity,  when  better  known,  awaken 
greater  reverence  for  them  \  and  that,  without  derogating  from  the  respect  due 
to  the  Latin  version,  it  might  be  felt  that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
originals  was  peculiarly  serviceable  in  confirming  the  faith  of  believers,  and 
confuting  heretics."     (L'Abbe  Goujet,  DiKoun  tut  le  rencuvellemcnt  da 
Etudes,  et  prtnapalemefit  des  Eludes  ecclesiastiques  depuis  le  quatwzienu  n^de.) 

One  of  the  causes  which  contributed  the  most  to  the  development  of  the 
human  mind  was  the  creation  of  great  centres  of  instruction,  collecting  the 
most  illustrious  talents  and  learning,  and  diffusing  rays  of  light  in  all  direc- 
tions. I  know  not  how  men  could  forget  that  this  idea  was  not  due  to  the  pre- 
tended Reformation,  seeing  that  most  of  the  universities  of  Europe  were  estab- 
lished long  before  the  birth  of  Luther.  That  of  Oxford  was  established  in  895; 
Cambridge  in  1280 ;  that  of  Prague^  in  Bohemia;  in  1358 ;  that  of  Louvaiii;  io 
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Selginm,  in  1425 ;  that  of  Vienna,  in  Austria,  in  1365 ;  that  of  Ingolstadt,  in 
Germany,  in  1372 ;  that  of  Leipsic  iq  1408 ;  that  of  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  in 
1 169 ;  that  of  Salamanca  in  1200 ;  that  of'AIcala  in  1517.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous to  notice  the  antiquity  of  the  universities  of  Paris,  of  Bologna,  of  Fer- 
rara,  and  of  a  great  many  others,  which  attained  the  highest  renown  long  befrnpo 
the  advent  of  Protestantism.  The  Popes,  it  is  well  known,  took  an  active  part 
Id  the  establishment  of  universities,  granting  them  privileges,  and  bestowing 
npon  them  the  highest  honors  and  distinctions.  How  can  any  one,  then,  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  Rome  has  opposed  the  progress  of  learning  and  the  sciences, 
in  order  to  keep  the  people  in  darkness  and  ignorance  ?  As  if  Divine  Provi- 
dence had  intended  to  confound  these  future  calumniators  of  His  Church, 
Protestantism  made  its  appearance  precisely  at  the  time  when,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  renowned  Pope,  the  progress  in  the  science,  in  literature  and  the 
arts  was  most  active.  Posterity,  judging  of  our  disputes  with  impartiality, 
will  undoubtedly  pass  a  severe  sentence  upon  those  pretended  philosophers, 
who  are  constantly  endeavoring  to  prove  from  history,  that  Catholicity  has 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  scientific  progress  has  been 
all  owing  to  the  cry  of  liberty  raised  in  central  Germany.  Yes ;  sensible  men 
in  future  ages,  like  those  of  our  own  times,  will  form  a  correct  judgment  upon 
this  subject,  when  they  reflect  that  Luther  began  to  propagate  his  errors  in  (he 
a</e  of  Leo  X. 

Certainly,  the  court  of  Rome  could  not  at  that  time  be  reproached  with 
obscurantism.  Rome  was  at  the  head  of  all  progress,  which  she  urged  onwards 
with  the  most  active  zeal,  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm  \  so  much  so,  Indeed, 
that  if  she  were  censurable  at  all — if  there  were  in  her  conduct  any  thing  of 
which  history  should  disapprove — ^it  was  rather  that  her  march  was  too  quick 
than  too  slow.  Had  another  St.  Bernard. addressed  Leo  X.,  he  would  assuredly 
not  have  blamed  him  for  abusing  his  authority  to  impede  the  march  of  the 
human  intellect  and  the  progress  of  learning.  ''  The  Reformation,"  says  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  ^'  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  its  founder — a  coarse 
and  jealous  monk— declared  itself  the  enemy  of  the  arts.  By  prohibiting  the 
exercise  of  the  imaginative  faculties,  it  clipped  the  wings  of  genius,  and  made 
her  plod  on  foot.  It  raised  an  outcry  against  certain  alms  destined  for  the 
erection  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  for  the  use  of  the  Christian  world.  Would 
the  Greeks  have  refused  the  assistance  solicited  from  their  piety  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  temple  to  Minerva  f  Had  the  Reformation  been  completely  successful 
from  the  beginning,  it  would  have  established,  for  a  time  at  least,  another 
species,  of  barbarism :  viewing  as  superstition  the  pomp  of  divine  worship  j  as 
idolatry  the  che/s-d^oeuvre  of  sculpture,  of  architecture,  and  of  painting,  its  ten- 
dency was  to  annihilate  lofty  eloquence  and  sublime  poetry — to  degrade  taste, 
by  repudiating  its  models — to  introduce  a  dry,  cold,  and  captious  formality  into 
the  operations  of  the  mind— to  substitute  in  society  affectation  and  materialism 
in  lieu  of  ingenuousness  and  intellectuality,  and  to  make  machinery  take  the 
place  of  manual  and  mental  operations.  These  are  truths  confirmed  by  every- 
day experience. 

"  Amongst  the  various  branches  of  the  reformed  religion,  their  approxima- 
tion to  the  beautiful  and  sublime  is  always  found  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  Catholic  truth  they  have  retained.  In  England,  where  an  eccle- 
siastical hierarchy  has  been  upheld,  literature  has  had  its  classic  era.  Luther- 
an ism  preserves  some  sparks  of  imagination,  which  Calvinism  aims  at  utterly 
extinguishing;  and  so  on,  till  we  come  to  Quakerism|  which  would  reduce 
social  life  to  unpolished  manners  and  the  practice  df  trades.  Shakspeare,  in 
all  probability,  was  a  Catholic ;  Milton  has  evidently  imitated  some  parts  of 
the  poems  of  St.  Avitus  and  Masenius ;  Klopstock  has  borrowed  very  largely 
from  the  faith  of  Rome.    In  our  own  days,  in  Germany,  the  high  imaginatiye 
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powers  have  been  put  forth  only  when  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  had  b^on 
to  decline.  It  was  in  treating  Catholic  subjects  that  the  genius  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller  was  manifested ;  Rousseau  and  Madame  de  Stael  are,  indeed,  illus- 
trious exceptions  to  this  rule ;  but  were  they  Protestants  after  the  model  of 
the  first  disciples  of  Calvin  ?  At  this  very  day,  painters,  architects,  and  Bcalp- 
tors;  of  all  the  conflicting  creeds,  go  to  seek  inspiration  at  Rome,  where  they 
find  universal  toleration.  Europe,  nay,  the  whole  world,  is  covered  with  monu- 
ments of.  the  Catholic  religion.  To  it  we  are  indebted  for  that  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, which  rivals  in  its  details,  and  eclipses  in  its  magnificence,  the  mono- 
ments  of  Greece.  It  is  now  three  centuries  since  Rrotestantism  arose, — ^it  is 
powerful  in  England,  in  Germany,  in  America, — it  is  professed  by  millions  of 
men, — and  what  has  it  erected  ?  It  can  show  only  the  ruins  it  has  made ;  on 
which  perhaps,  it  has  planted  gardens  or  built  factories.  Rebelling  against  the 
authority  of  tradition,  the  experience  of  centuries,  and  the  venerable  wisdom 
of  ages.  Protestantism  let  go  its  hold  on  the  past,  and  planted  a  society  with- 
out roots.  Acknowledging  for  their  founder  a  German  monk  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  reformers  renounced  the  wonderful  gene&logy  that  unites  Catho- 
lics, through  a  succession  of  great  and  holy  men,  with  Jesus  Christ  Himself, 
and,  through  Him,  with  the  patriarchs  and  the  earliest  of  mankind.  The  Pro- 
testant era,  from  the  first  hours  of  its  existence,  refused  all  relationship  with 
the  era  of  that  Leo  who  protected  the  civilized  world  against  Attila,  and  also 
with  the  era  of  that  other  Leo,  at  whose  coming  barbarism  vanished,  and 
society,  now  no  longer  in  need  of  defence,  put  on  the  ornaments  of  civiliza- 
tion."    (^Etud.  Eistor.,  Fran9ois  I.) 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  of  such  noble  sentiments,  who  so 
accurately  describes  the  effects  of  Protestantism  on  literature  and  the  arts, 
should  have  said,  that  <'  the  Reformation  was,  properly  speaking,  philosophic 
truth,  under  the  guise  of  Christianity,  attacking  religiotis  truth."  {Etud. 
JEfistar.f  Preface.)  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  words  ?  We  shall  best  un- 
derstand them  from  the  illustrious  author's  own  explanation.  "  Religions 
truth,"  says  he,  **  is  the  knowledge  of  one  God  manifested  in  a  form  of  worship. 
Philosophic  truth  is  the  threefold  knowledge  of  things  intellectual,  moral,  and 
natural."  (Etud,  Butor.y  Exposition.)  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any 
one  who  admits  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  falsehood  of  Protestantism,  can  define  the  latter  to  be,  philoao* 
phic  truth  at  war  with  religious  truth.  In  the  natural,  as  well  as  in  the  super- 
natural, order  of  things,  in  philosophy  as  in  religion,  all  truths  come  from 
God,  all  end  in  Him.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  antagonism  between 
truths  of  one  order  and  truths  of  another  order ;  between  religious  and  true 
philosophy,  between  nature  and  grace,  no  antagonism  is  possible.  Truth  is 
that  which  is ;  for  truth  resides  in  beings  themselves ;  we  should  rather  say, 
it  consists  of  beings  themselves  such  as  they  exist,  such  as  they  are  in  their 
substance ;  and  hence  it  is  quite  incorrect  to  say  that  philosophic  truth  has 
ever  stood  in  antagonism  to  religious  truth. 

According  to  the  same  author  ''  Philosophic  truth  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  independence  of  the  human  mind ;  its  tendency  being  to  make  dis- 
coveries, and  lead  to  perfection  in  the  three  sciences  that  come  within  its  spherey 
viz.  the  intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the  natural. .  But  philosophic  truth,"  he 
continues,  <<  looking  forwards  to  the  future,  has  stood  in  opposition  to  religious 
truth,  which  adheres  to  the  past,  owing  to  the  immovable  nature  of  the  eternal 
principle  upon  which  it  is  founded."  (Eiud.  Histor.,  Exposition.)  With  all 
the  respect  due  to  the  immortal  author  of  the  Genie  du  Ohrisdanume  and  of 
the  Afarfi/rsy  1  must  take  the  liberty  to  observe,  that  we  find  here  a  lamentable 
confusion  of  ideas.  The  philosophic  truth  of  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  here 
treatSi  must  be  either  science  itself^  considered  as  an  aggregate  of  truths,  or  a 
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general  knowledge,  in  which  trath  and  error  are  commingled ;  or,  in  finc^  the 
whole  hodj  of  men  of  learning,  considered  as  constituting  a  very  influential 
class  in  society.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  impossible  for  philosophic  truth  to  be 
in  antagonism  to  religious  truth, — that  is,  to  Catholicity ;  in  the  second  case, 
the  alleged  opposition  is  nothing  extraordinary,  for  error  being  in  this  case 
mixed  up  with  truth,  will  on  some  points  be  found  to  be  opposed  to  Catholic 
faith ;  and,  finally,  as  regards  the  third  hypothesis,  it  is  unfortunately  too  true, 
that  many  men,  distinguished  by  their  talents  and  erudition,  have  been  opposed 
to  Catholicity ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  great  a  number  of  men  equally 
eminent  hare  triumphantly  maintained  the  truth  of  Catholicity ;  hence  it  would 
be  extremely  illogical  to  affirm  that  philosophic  truth,  even  in  this  sense,  is  op- 
posed to  religious  truth. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  give  an  unfavorable  interpretation  to  the  words  of  the 
illustrious  writer ;  I  rather  incline  to  think,  that,  in  his  mind,  philosophic  truth 
is  nothing  but  a  spirit  of  independence  considered  in  a  general,  vague,  and  un- 
defined sense,  and  not  as  applied  to  any  object  in  particular.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  reconcile  assertions  so  different ;  for  it  is  quite  clear,  that,  after  he  had 
so  severely  condemned  the  Protestant  Reformation,  the  writer  could  not  pro- 
ceed to  admit  that  this  same  Reformation  carried  with  it  philosophic  truth, 
properly  so  called,  wherein  it  became  opposed  to  Catholic  doctrines.  But,  in 
this  case,  the  language  of  the  illustrious  author  is  unquestionably  wanting  in 
precision }  this,  however,  need  not  surprise  us,  as,  upon  reflection,,  we  shall  find 
that,  in  treating  historico-philosophical  subjects,  precision  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  writers  whose* genius  has  been  wont  to  soar  into  the  highest  regions  on 
the  wings  of  a  sublime  poetry. 

It  was  not  either  in  Grermany  or  in  England,  but  in  Catholic  France,  that 
the  philosophical  movement  advanced  with  the  greatest  freedom  and  daring. 
Descartes,  the  founder  of  a  new  era  in  philosophy,  that  superseded  the  Aris- 
totelian, and  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  study  of  logic,  of  physics,  and  meta- 
physics, was  a  Frenchman  and  a  Catholic.  The  greater  part  of  his  most  dis- 
tinguished followers  were  also  in  communion  with  the  Roman  Church.  Philo- 
sophy, then,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  owes  nothing  to  Protestantism. 
Before  Leibnitz,  Q-ermany  could  scarcely  reckon  a  single  philosopher  of  any  note ; 
and  the  English  shools  that  attained  to  any  thing  like  celebrity  arose  after 
Descartes'  time.  We  shall  find,  upon  reflection,  that  France  was  the  centre  of 
the  philosophical  movement  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  at 
that  period  all  the  Protestant  countries  were  so  backward  in  this  kind  of  study, 
that  the  active  progress  of  philosophy  amonsst  the  Catholics  was  scarcely  no- 
ticed by  them.  In  like  manner,  it  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church 
that  the  taste  arose  for  profound  meditations  on  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and 
on  the  relations  of  the  human  mind  to  God  and  nature,  and  that  sublime  ab- 
straction which  concentrates  man's  faculties,  sets  him  free  from  the  body,  and 
elevates  him  to  those  exalted  regions  that  appear  destined  to  be  visited  ex- 
clusively by  celestial  spirits.  Is  not  mysticism,  in  its  pursest,  most  refined, 
and  most  elevated  form,  found  in  oui  Catholic  writers  of  the  golden  age  t  Since 
that  time,  what  has  been  published  that  may  not  be  met  with  in  the  works  of 
St.  Teresa,  in  those  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  in  the  venerable  Avila,  in  Louis 
de  Grenada,  and  in  Louis  de  Leon  f 

And  Pascal,  that  man  of  thouffht,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  geniuses  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  was  unhappily  deceived  for  some  time  by  a  hypocri- 
tical and  canting  sect,  was  he  a  Protestant  t  Was  it  not  he  who  laid  the  basis 
of  that  philosophico-religious  school,  whose  investigations,  directed  at  one  time 
to  the  deepest  questions  of  religion,  at  another  to  those  of  nature,  or  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  human  heart,  have  surrounded  truth  with  a  flood  of  light  f 
Do  not  the  apologists  of  Christianity,  whether  Protestants  or  Catholics,  when 
53 
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engaged  in  combating  indifferenco  or  incredulity,  avail  themselves  by  prefer^ 
ence  of  his  Fenm^f  Authors  who  have  written  on  the  philosophy  of  history 
have  perhaps  surpassed  all  others  in  their  eagerness  to  vilify  the  Church  as  the 
enemy  of  enlightenment,  whilst  they  represent  Protestantism  as  the  great  bul- 
wark of  the  rights  of  the  mind.  Now,  gratitude  alone  should  have  induced 
them  to  proceed  more  circumspectly ;  they  should  not  forget  that  the  r^ 
founder  of  the  philosophy  of  history  was  a  Catholic,  and  that  the  first  and 
best  work  ever  written  on  this  subject  came  from  the  pen  of  a  Catholic  liishop. 
It  was  Bossuet,  in  his  immortal  Discaurs  sur  V HUtoire  Uhiverselle,  who  first 
taught  our  modern  thinkers  to  take  a  lofty  survey  of  the  human  race ;  to  em- 
brace at  one  view  all  the  events  that  have  marked  the  course  oF  ages,  contem- 
plating them  in  all  their  vastness  and  intimate  connection,  with  all  their  phases, 
effects,  and  causes,  and  to  draw  from  them  salutary  lessons  for  the  instruction 
both  of  princes  and  people.  Now,  Bossuet  was  a  Catholic,  and,  moreover,  one 
of  the  most  trenchant  adversaries  of  the  Protestant  Keformation.  His  fame 
is  heightened  too  by  another  work,  in  which  he  completely  overthrows  the  doc- 
trines of  the  innovators,  by  proving  their  continual  variations,  and  demonstrat- 
ing that  theirs  must  be  the  way  of  error,  seeing  that  variation  is  incompatible 
with  truth.  We  may  ask  the  abettors  of  Protestantism,  if  the  Eagle  of  Meaux 
feels  in  his  flight  the  fetters  of  the  Catholic  religion,  when,  glancing  at  the 
origin  and  destiny  of  mankind,  at  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  and  its  conse- 
quences, on  the  revolutions  of  the  East  and  West^  he  traces  with  such  wonder- 
ful sublimity  the  designs  of  Divine  Providence  ? 

*  As  regards  the  literary  movement,  I  might  almost  consider  myself  relieved 
from  all  necessity  of  combating  the  reprouchcs  cast  upon  Catholicity  by  its 
enemies.  What,  in  fact,  was  the  literature  of  all  the  Protestant  countries 
together,  at  the  time  when  Italy  produced  those  orators  and  poets,  who,  in  suc- 
ceeding ages,  have  been  universally  received  as  models  Y  Various  descriptions 
of  literature  were  already  quite  common  in  Catholic  countries,  that  were  not 
even  known  in  England  or  Germany;  and  when,  at 'a  later  period,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  fill  up  the  hiatus,  no  better  means  oould  be  found  for  the  purpose 
than  to  take  for  models  the  Spanish  writers,  who  had  been  subject  to  Catholic 
obscvrantimn  and  (hejires  of  the  Inquisition, 

Neither  the  mind,  the  heart,  nor  the  imagination  of  man  owes  any  thing  to 
Protestantism.  Before  the  Reformation  these  were  all  in  graceful  and  vigorous 
progress ;  after  the  Keformation,  this  progress  continued  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  Church  as  successfully  as  before.  Catholicity  displays  a  bright  array 
of  illustrious  men  crowned  with  the  glories  they  have  won  amidst  the  unani- 
mous plaudits  of  all  civilized  nations.  Whatever  has  been  said  of  the  tendency 
of  our  religion  to  enslave  and  hoodwink  the  mind,  is  but  calumny.  No ;  that 
which  is  born  of  light,  cannot  produce  darkness;  that  which  is  the  work  of 
truth  itself,  need  not  fly  from  the  sun's  rays  to  conceal  itself  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  The  daughter  of  heaven  may  walk  in  the  brightness  of  day,  may 
dare  discussion,  may  gather  around  her  all  the  brightest  intellects;  well  assured 
that  the  more  closely  and  attentively  they  see  and  contemplate  her^  the  more 
pure,  the  more  beauteous  and  enrapturing  will  she  appear. 
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CHAPTER   LXXIIL 

8UHHAR7.      l>ECr.ARATION   OF  THE  ATTTHOR. 

• 

Haying  reached  the  end  of  in  j  difficult  enterprise,  let  me  be  allowed  ta  take 
a  retrospective  view  of  the  vast  space  over  which  I  have  but  just  passed,  like 
the  traveller  who  rests  after  his  labor.  The  fear  of  seeing  religious  schism 
introduced  into  my  country ;  the  sight  of  the  efforts  which  were  made  to  incul- 
cate Protestant  errors  amongst  us;  the  perusal  of  certain  writings,  wherein  it 
was  stated  that  the  pretended  Refurm:ition  had  been  favorable  to  the  progress 
of  nations, — such  were  the  motives  which  inspired  me  with  the  idea  of  under- 
taking this  work.  My  object  was,  to  show  that  neither  individuals  nor  society 
owe  any  thing  to  Protestantism,  either  in  a  religious,  social,  political,  or  lite- 
rary point  of  view.  I  undertook  to  examine  what  history  tells  us,  and  what 
philosophy  teaches  us,  on  this  point.  I  was  not  ignorant  of  the  immense  extent 
of  the  questions  which  I  had  to  enter  upon ;  I  was  far  from  flattering  myself 
that  I  was  able  to  clear  them  up  in  a  becoming  manner;  nevertheless  I  set  forth 
upon  my  journey,  with  that  courage  which  is  inspired  by  the  love  of  truth,  and 
the  contidence  that  one  is  defending  its  cause. 

When  considering  the  birth  of  Protestantism,  I  have  endeavored  to  take  as 
lofty  a  view  as  possible.  I  have  rendered  to  men  that  justice  which  is  due  to 
them ;  I  have  attributed  a  large  portion  of  the  evil  to  the  wretched  condition 
of  mankind,  to  the  weakness  of  our  minds,  and  to  that  inheritance  of  perverse- 
ness  and  ignorance  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  fall  of  our  firit 
parent.  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Zuinglius  have  disappeared  from  my  eyes;  placed 
in  the  immense  picture  of  events,  they  have  been  viewed  by  me  as  small 
imperceptible  figures,  whose  individuality  was  far  from  deserving  the  import- 
ance which  was  given  to  them  at  other  periods.  Honest  in  my  convictions, 
and  unreserved  in  my  words,  I  have  acknowledged  with  candor,  but  with  sor- 
row, that  there  existed  certain  abuses,  and  that  these  abuses  were  taken  as 
pretexts  when  it  was  wished  to  break  the  unity  of  the  faith.  I  have  allowed 
that  a  portion  of  the  blame  shall  also  fall  upon  men ;  but  I  have  also  pointed 
out,  that  the  more  you  here  lay  stress  upon  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of 
man,  the  more  do  you  illustrate  the  providence  of  Him  who  has  promised  to 
be  with  His  Church  till  the  consummation  of  ages. 

By  the  aid  of  reasoning  and  irrefragable  experience,  I  have  proved  that  the 
fundamental  dogmas  of  Protestantittm  show  little  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  and  were  a  fruitful  source  of  errors  and  catastrophes.  Then,  turning 
my  attention  to  the  development  of  European  civilization,  I  have  made  a  con- 
tinned  comparison  between  Protestantism  and  Catholicity ;  and  I  believe  that 
I  may  assert,  that  I  have  not  hazarded  any  proposition  of  importance  without 
having  supported  it  by  the  evidence  of  historical  facts.  I  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  take  a  survey  of  all  ages,  dating  from  the  commencement  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  observe  the  different  phases  under  which  civilization  has 
appeared ;  without  this,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  give  a  complete  vin- 
dication of  the  Catholic  religion. 

The  reader  may  have  observed  that  the  prevailing  idea  of  the  work  is  this : 
<'  Before  Protestantism  European  civilization  had  reached  all  the  development 
which  was  possible  for  it;  Protestantism  perverted  the  course  of  civilization, 
and  produced  immense  evils  in  modern  society ;  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  since  Protestantism,  has  been  made  not  by  it,  but  in  spite  of  it."  I  have 
only  consulted  history,  and  I  have  taken  extreme  care  not  to  pervert  it ;  I  have 
borne  in  mind  this  passage  of  holy  writ :  "  Has  God,  then,  need  of  thy  false- 
hood ?''  The  documents  to  which  I  refer  are  there ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  all 
libraries;  ready  to  answer;  read  them,  and  judge  for  yourselves.  * 
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I  am  not^  aware,  in  the  multitade  of  questions  which  have  presented  them- 
selves  to  me,  and  which  it  has  been  indispensable  for  me  to  examine^  that  I 
have  resoWed  any  in  a  manner  not  in  conformity  with  the  dogmas  of  the  reli- 
gion which  I  was  desirous  of  defending.  I  am  not  aware  that,  in  ab  j  passage 
of  mj  booky  I  have  laid  down  erroneous  propositions,  or  expressed  myself  in 
ill-sounding  terms.  Before  publishing  my  work,  I  submitted  it  to  the  exami- 
nation  of  ecclesiastical  authority ;  and  wimout  hesitation,  I  complied  with  the 
slightest  hint  on  its  part,  purifying,  correcting,  and  modifying  what  had  been 
pointed  out  as  worthy  of  purification,  correction,  or  modification.  Notwith- 
standing that,  I  submit  my  whole  work  to  the  judgment  of  the  Catholic, 
ApostoUc,  and  Roman  Church  -,  as  soon  as  the  SoTcreign  Pontifi',  the  Yicar 
of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth,  shall  pronounce  sentence  against  any  one  of  my 
opinions,  I  will  hasten  to  declaie  that  I  consider  that  opinion  erroneous,  and 
eease  to  profess  it. 


NOTES. 


Non  1,  p.  2<L 

Teb  History  of  the  Variatioiu  \b  one  of  those 
works  which  exhaust  their  snbjeoty  and  which 
do  not  admit  of  reply  or  addition.  If  this  im- 
mortal chef-cPceuvre  be  read  with  attention,  the 
eaase  of  Protestantism,  with  respect  to  faith,  is 
fbroTer  decided :  there  is  no  middle  way  left 
between  Catholicity  and  infidelity.  Gibbon 
read  it  in  his  youth,  and  he  became  a  Catholic, 
abandoning  the  Protestant  religion  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up.  When,  at  a  later 
period,  he  left  the  Catholic  Church,  he  did  not 
become  a  Protestant,  but  an  unbeliever.  My 
readers  will  perhaps  like  to  leam  from  the 
mouth  of  this  famous  writer  what  he  thought 
of  the  work  of  Bossuet,  and  the  effect  which 
was  produced  on  him  by  its  perusal.  These 
are  his  words :  "  In  the  History  of  the  Varia'- 
tiona,  an  attack  equally  yigorons  and  well- 
directed,"  says  he, ''  Bossuet  shows,  bv  a  happy 
mixture  of  reasoning  and  narration,  tne  errors, 
mistakes,  uncertainties,  and  contradictions  of 
our  first  reformers,  whose  variations,  as  he 
learnedly  maintains,  bear  the  marks  of  error; 
icAt^  the  uninterrupted  unity  of  the  Catholie 
Church  ie  a  tign  and  testimony  of  infallible 
truth,  I  read,  approved,  and  believed."  (Gib- 
bon's Memoirs,) 

If  on  2,  p.  27. 

It  has  been  wished  to  represent  Luther  to  us 
as  a  man  of  lofty  ideas,  of  noble  and  generous 
feelings,  and  as  a  defender  of  the  rights  of  the 
human  race.  Yet  he  himself  has  left  us  in  his 
writings  the  most  striking  testimony  of  the 
violence  of  his  character,  of  his  disgusting 
rudeness,  and  his  savage  intolerance.  Henry 
VIIL,  king  of  England,  undertook  to  refute 
the  book  of  Luther  called  J)e  Captivitate  Baby- 
lonica  ;  and  behold  the  latter,  irritated  by  such 
boldness,  writes  to  the  king,  and  calls  him 
sacrilegiouSf  mady  senseless,  the  grossest  of  all 
pig9  and  of  all  eu$e9.  It  is  evident  that  Luther 
paid  but  little  regard  to  royalty ;  he  did  the 
same  with  respect  to  literary  merit  Erasmus, 
who  was  perhaps  the  most  learned  man  of  his 
age,  or  who  at  least  surpassed  all  others  in  the 
variety  of  his  knowledge,  in  the  refinement  and 
eelat  of  his  mind,  was  not  better  treated  by  the 
furious  innovator,  in  spite  of  all  the  indulgence 
for  which  the  latter  was  indebted  to  him.  As 
soon  as  Luther  saw  that  Erasmus  did  not  think 
proper  to  be  enrolled  in  the  new  sect,  he  at- 
tacked him  with  so  much  violence,  that  the 
latter  complained  of  it,  saying,  "that  in  hia 
old  age  he  toat  compelled  to  contend  against  a 
savage  beatt,  a  furious  wild  boar"  Luther 
did  not  confine  himself  to  mere  words;  he 
proceeded  to  acts.  It  was  at  his  instigation 
that  Carlostad  was  exiled  from  the  states  of 


the  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  was  ndneed  to  moh 
misery,  thai  he  was  compelled  to  oanry  wood^ 
uid  do  other  similar  things,  to  gain  his  liveli- 
hood. In  his  many  disputes  with  the  Zwing- 
lians,  Luther  did  not  belie  his  character;  his 
called  them  damned,  fools,  blasphemers.  As 
he  lavished  such  epiUiets  on  his  dissenting 
companions,  we  cannot  be  astonished  that  he 
called  the  doctors  of  Lonvain  beasts,  pigs,  Pa» 
gans,  Epieureans,  Atheists;  and  thi^  ne  makes 
use  of  other  expressions  which  decency  will 
not  allow  us  to  cite ;  and  that,  launching  forth 
against  the  Pope,  he  says,  '*Heiea  mad  wolf, 
against  whwn  every  one  ought  to  take  arms,  toita- 
out  ufaiting  even  for  the  order  of  the  maoistraUs  ; 
in  this  matter  there  can  be  no  room  Uftfor  repent' 
ance,  except  for  not  having  been  able  to  busy 
the  sword  in  his  breast/*  adding,  "thai  aU 
those  who  followed  the  Pope  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued like  bandit-chiefs,  were  they  kings  pr 
emperors."  Such  was  the  spirit  of  toleranoe 
which  animated  Luther.  And  let  it  not  be 
imagined  that  this  intolerance  was  confined  to 
him ;  it  extended  to  all  the  party  of  the  inno- 
vators, and  its  effects  were  cruelly  felt  We' 
have  an  unexceptionable  witness  of  this  truth 
in  Melanethon,  the  beloved  disciple  of  Luther, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  -thai 
Protestantism  has  had.  "  1  find  myself  .under 
such  oppression,"  wrote  Melanethon  to  his 
friend  Camerarius,  "that  I  seem  to  be  in  the 
cave  of  the  Cyclops;  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  me  to  explain  to  yon  my  troubles;  and 
every  moment  I  feel  myself  tempted  to  take 
flight"  "These  are,"  he  says,  in  anoUier 
letter,  "  ignorant  men,  who  know  neither  piety 
nor  discipline ;  behold  what  they  are  who  com- 
mand, and  you  will  understand  that  I  am  like 
Daniel  in  the  lions'  den."  How,  then,  can  it 
be  maintained  that  such  an  enterprise  was 
guided  by  a  generous  idea,  and  that  it  was 
really  attempted  to  free  the  human  mind? 
The  intolerance  of  Calvin,  suflicienUy  shown 
by  the  single  fact  mentioned  in  the  text,  is 
manifested  in  his  works  at  every  page,  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  treats  his  adversaries. 
Wicked  men,  rogues,  drunkards,  fobls,  mad- 
men,  furies,  beasts,  bulls,  pigs,  asees,  dogs,  and 
vile  tlaves  of  Satan.  Such  are  the  polite  terms 
which  abound  in  the  writings  of  the  famous 
reformer.  And  how  many  wretched  things 
of  the  same  kind  eonid  I  not  relate,  if  I  did 
not  fear  to  disgust  my  readers ! 

Non  3,  p.  27. 

The  Diet  of  Spires  had  made  a  deoree  eon- 
ceming  the  change  of^religion  and  worship; 
fourteen  towns  of  the  empire  refused  to  submit 
to  it,  and  presented  a  Protest;  hence  men  be- 
gan to  call  the  dissenters  Protestants.  As 
this  name  is  a  condemnation  of  the  separated 
chuches,  they  have  several  times  attempted 
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to  assume  others,  bat  always  in  yain  ;  tlie 
names  which  they  took  were  faUe,  and  false 
names  do  not  last  What  was  their  meaning 
when  thcj  called  themselves  EvawjeUcaU? 
That  they  adhered  to  the  Gospel  alone  ?  In 
that  case  they  oaght  rather  to  call  themselves 
Biblical* ;  for  it  was  not  to  the  Gospel  that 
they  professed  to  adhere,  but  to  the  Bible, 
They  are  also  sometimes  called  Reforwera : 
and  many  people  have  been  accustomed  to  call 
Protwtantiam,  re/ormatiou  ;  but  it  is  enough  to 
pronunnce  this  word,  to  feel  how  inappropriate 
it  is ;  reliffioM  revolution  would  be  much  more 
proper. 

Note  i,  p.  27. 

Count  de  Maistre,  in  his  work  Du  Pape,  has 
developed  this  question  of  names  in  an  inimi- 
table manner.  Among  his  numerous  observa- 
tions, there  is  one  very  just  one :  it  is,  that 
the  Catholic  Church  alone  has  a  positive  and 
proper  name,  which  she  gives  to  herself,  and 
which  is  given  to  her  by  the  whole  world.  The 
separated  Churches  have  invented  many,  but 
without  the  power  of  appropriating  them. — 
"Each  one  was  free  to  take  what  name  he 
pleased,"  says  M.  de  Maistre ;  "  Laie,  in  person, 
might  be  able  to  write  upon  her  door,  Hotel 
<PArtemi»e,  The  great  point  is,  to  compel 
others  to  give  us  a  particular  name,  which  is 
not  so  easy  as  to  take  it  of  our  own  authority." 

Moreover,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
Count  de  Maistre  was  the  inventor  of  this 
argument ;'  a  long  time  before  him  St.  Jerome 
and  Su  Augustin  had  used  it.  "  If  yon,"  says 
St.  Jerome,  ''hear  them  called  Marcionites, 
Valentinians,  Montanists,  know  that  they  are 
not  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  the  synagogue 
of  Antichrist — Si  audieris  nonoupari  Marci- 
onitas,  Valentinianos,  Montanenses,  scito,  non 
Ecclesiam  Christi,  sed  AntichrisU  esse  syna- 
gogam."  (Hieron.  lib.  Advermt  LuciferiauotJ) 
**  I  am  retained  in  the  Church,"  says  St  Au- 
gustin, "  by  her  very  name  of  Catholic ;  fur  it 
was  not  without  a  cause  that  she  alone,  amid 
00  many  heresies,  obtained  that  name.  All  the 
heretics  desire  to  be  called  Catholics ;  yet  if  a 
stranger  asks  them  which  is  the  church  of  the 
Catholics,  none  of  them  venture  to  point  out 
their  church  or  house. — Tenet  me  in  Ecclesia 
ipsum  Catholicee  nomen,  quod  non  sine  causa 
inter  tam  mnltas  haoreses,  sic  ipsa  sola  obtinu- 
ity  ut  cum  omnes  hseretioi  se  CathoUcos  dici 
velint,  quserenti  tamen  peregrine  alicui,  obi  ad 
Catholicara  conyeniatur,  nullus  hmreticorum, 
yel  basilicam  suam  vel  domum  audeat  oston- 
dere."  (St  Augustin.)  What  St  Augustin 
observed  of  his  time  is  again  realised  with 
respect  to  the  Protestants.  I  appeal  to  the 
testimony  of  those  who  have  visited  the  coun- 
tries where  different  oommunlons  exist  An 
illustrious  Spaniard  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  had  lived  a  long  time  in  Germany,  tells 
ns,  **  They  all  wish  to  be  called  Catholic  and 
Apostolical ;  but  notwithstanding  this  preten- 
sion, they  are  called  Lutherans,  or  Calvinists. 
— Singuli  volunt  Catholici  et  Apostolici,  sed 
Tolunt,  et  ab  aliis  non  *hoc  pnctenso  illis  no- 
mine,«ed  Lutorani  potius  aut  Calviniani  nomi- 
nantnr."  (Caramuel.)  "  I  have  dwelt  in  the 
towns  of  heretics,"  continues  the  same  writer, 
"  and  I  have  seen  with  my  eyes  and  heard  with  { 
my  ears  a  thing  on  which  the  heterodox  should  , 


reflect :  it  U,  (hai  wik  ike  exception  of  ike  Pr^* 
teetaut  preacher^  and  a  few  otkere,  trAo  dewiv 
to  know  more  of  tke  tking  ikan  it  neeeeeary,  aU 
tke  crowd  of  keretice  gave  tke  name  of  Catkoiict 
to  tke  Roman: — Habitavi  in  hsereticomm  eivi- 
tatibus ;  et  hoc  propriis  oculis  vidi,  propriis 
audivi  auribus,  quod  deberet  ab  bsBterodoxis 
ponderari,  prctter  prtedicantem,  et  paucvlo0  qmi 
plue  tapiunt  qnam  oportet  eapere,  totum  ketreti- 
contm  vulffue  Catkolicoe  voeat  Romanoe"  8ucfa 
is  the  force  of  truth.  The  ideologists  know 
well  that  these  phenomena  have  deep  eaases, 
and  that  these  arguments  are  something  more 
than  subtilties. 


KoTE  5,  p.  38. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  abuses,  the  in- 
fluence which  they  may  have  had  on  the 
disasters  which  the  Church  suffered  during  the 
last  centuries  has  been  so  much  exaggerated, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  milch  care  has  been 
taken,  by  hypocritical  praise,  to  exalt  the  purity 
of  manners  and  strictness  of  discipline  in  the 
primitive  Church,  that  some  people  have* at 
last  imagined  a  line  of  division  between  ancient 
and  modern  times.  These  persons  see  in  the 
early  times  only  truth  and  sanctity ;  they 
attribute  to  the  others  only  corruption  and 
falsehood;  as  if,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church,  all  the  faithful  were  angels — ^as  if  the 
Church,  at  all  times,  had  not  errors  to  correct 
and  passions  to  control.  With  history  in  our 
hands,  it  would  be  easy  to  reduce  these  exag- 
gerated ideas  to  their  just  value,  to  which 
Erasmus  himself,  certainly  little  disposed  to 
exculpate  his  contemporaries,  does  justice.  He 
clearly  shows  os,  in  a  parallel  between  his 
own  times  and  those  of  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church,  how  puerile  and  ill-founded  was  the 
desire,  then  so  widely  diffused,  of  exalting 
antiquity  at  the  expense  of  the  present  time. 
We  find  a  fhigmcnt  of  this  parallel  in  the 
works  of  Marehetti,  among  his  observationi 
on  Flenry's  history. 

It  would  not  be  less  curious  to  pass  in  review 
the  regulations  made  by  the  Church  to  check 
all  kinds  of  abuses.    The  collections  of  councils 
would  furnish  us  with  so  many  materials  there- 
upon, that  many  volumes  would  not  suffice  to 
make  them  known ;  or  rather,  these  collections 
themselves,  with  alarming  bulk,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  are  nothing  but  an  evident  proof 
of  these  two  truths :  Ist,  that  there  have  been 
at  all  times  many  abuses  to  be  corrected,  an 
effect,  in  some  measure  necessary,  of  the  weak- 
ness and  corruption  of  human  nature;  2dly. 
that  at  all  periods  the  Church  has  labored  to 
correct  these  abuses,  so  that  it  may  be  afllrmed 
without  hesitation,  that  you  cannot  point  oat 
one  without  immediately  finding  a  canonical 
regulation  by  its  side  to  check  or  punich  it 
These  observations  clearly  show  that  Protest- 
antism was  not  caused  by  abuses,  but  that  it 
was  a  great  calamity,  as  it  were,  rendered 
unavoidable  by  the  fickleness  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  condition  in  which  society  was 
placed.    In  the  same  sense  Jesus  Christ  has 
said,  that  it  wae  neceeaary  that  tkere  ekomld  be 
tcaiidal ;  not  that  any   one   in   particular  is 
forced  to  give  it,  but  because  such  is  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  human  heart  that  the  natural 
course  of  things  must  necessarily  bring  it 
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NoTS  6,  p.  42. 

This  ooncort  and  unity,  which  are  found  in 
Catholioitj,  are  things  which  ought  to  fill  every 
■ensible  man  with  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment,  whatever  his  religious  ideas  may  be. 
If  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  finger  of  God  ut 
h*.  re,  how  can  we  explain  or  understand  the 
continuance  of  the  centre  of  unity  in  the  see 
«if  Rume?      So  much  has  been  said  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pupe,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  add  any  thing  new ;  but  perhaps  our  readers 
will  not  be  displeased  to  see  a  passage  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales,  where  the  various  remarkable 
titles  given  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  to  his 
see,  by  the  Church  in  ancient  times,  are  col- 
lected.   This  work  of  the  holy  Bishop  is  worthy 
of  being  introduced,  not  only  because  it  in- 
terests the  curiosity,  but  also  because  it  fur- 
nishes matter  for  grave  reflection,  which  we 
leave  to  the  reader. 

TITLES  OP  THE  POPE. 

lIo«t  Holy  Bishop  of  the  CathoUo  Church^CouncU 

of  Soissons,  of  300  Bighops. 
Most  Holy  and  Blesmd  Patriarch  —  Ibid.,   t  vU., 

Oonncil. 
HoH  Bleived  Lord— St  Augustine,  Ep.  95. 
Universal  Patriarch— St  Loo.  P.,  £p.  62. 
Chief  of  the  Church  in  the  World— Inaoc.  ad  P.  P. 

CoQcil.  MiluTit. 
The  Bishop  elevated  fo  the  Apostolic  eminence—St. 

Cyprian,  Kp.  3, 12. 
Father  of*  Pathers— Council  of  Chaloedon,  Sess.  Hi. 
Sovereign  Pontiff  of  Bisliops— Id.  in  pneL 
Sovereign  Prlent — Council  of  Chalcedon,  Suss.  xvi. 
Prince  of  Priests — St«>phen,  Bishop  of  Carth  'ge. 
Prefect  of  the  flonse  of  Ond  and  Guardian  of  the 

Lord's  Vineyard— Council  of  Carthage,  £p.  to 

Bamasufl. 
Tiear  of  .Tesus  Christ  Conflrmpr  of  the  Faith  of 

Chrlstiaus— St  Jerome,  pnef.  in  Evang.  ad  Ba- 

nasum. 
High-Priest  — Yalentinian,  and  all  antiquity  with 

him. 
The  Sovereign  Pontiff— Council  of  Chalcedon,  tn 

Epist.  ad  TheodoB.  Imper. 
The  Prince  of  Bishops— Ibid. 

The  Heir  of  the  Apostles— St  Bern.,  lib.  de  Consid. 
Abraham  by  the  Patriarchate— St  Ambrose,  in  1 

Tim  iii. 
Melch'scdcch  by  ordination— Council  of  Chaleedon, 

Eplst  ad  Leonem. 
Moses  by  authority— St  Bernard,  Epist  190. 
Samuel  by  jurisdiotion— Id.  ib.,  et  in  lib.  de  Con- 
sider. 
Peter  by  power— Ibid. 
Christ  by  unction — Ibid. 
The  Shepherd  of  the  Fold  of  Jesus  Christ— Id.  lib. 

ii.  de  Consld«r. 
Key-Boarer  of  the  Iloufle  of  God— Id.  ibid.  c.  viii 
Th"  Shfphurd  of  all  Shepherds— Ibid. 
Tha  Poniiff  called  to  the  plentitude  of  power— Ibid. 
St  Peter  was  the  Mouth  of  Jesus  Christ— St  Chry- 

gof>t.  Horn,  ii.,  in  Div.  Serm, 
The  Month  and   Head  of  the  Apostleship — Orig., 

Rom.  Iv.  in  Matth. 
The  Cathedra  and  Principal  Church— St  Cypr.,  Ep. 

Iv.  a*!  Corn**!. 
The  Source  of  Sacerdotal  Unity— Id.,  Epist  iii.  2. 
Tlie  Bond  of  Unity— Id.  i>)id.  iv.  2. 
The  Church  where  resides  the  chief  power   (pottntior 

principalUasy-U.  ibid.  iii.  8. 
fhp  Ch'irch  thi*  Root  and  Mother  of  all  the  others— 

St  AnacieL  Papa,  Kplst  ad  oAines  Eplso.  et 

Kideles. 
The  See  on  which  our  Lord  has  built  the  Universal 

Church— St  Damasus,  Epist.  ad  Univ.  Episcop. 
The  Cardinal  Point  and  Head  of  all   the  Churches— 

St  Maroeliinus,  R.  Epist  ad  Episo.  Antioch. 
The   Itefuge  of    Bishops— Cone.    Alex.,   Epist    ad 

Felic  P. 
The  Supnrme  Apostolic  See— St.  Athanasius. 
The  Presiding  Church- Emperor  Justin.,  In  lib.  vUL, 

Ood.  de  Sub.  Irinit 


The  Supreme  See  which  cannot  be  Judged  by  any 

otlier— St  L«o,  in  .Nat  S8.  Apost 
The  Church  set  over  and  preferred  to  all  the  others 

— V.ctor  d*Utiq..  in  lib.  de  Perfect. 
The  first  of  ail  tiie  Sees— St  Prosper,  In  lib.  de  In- 

grat 
The  Apostolic    Fonntain— St  Ignatius^  Epist  ad 

Rom.  in  Subwript 
The  most  secure  Citadel  of  all  Catholic  CommuMon 

— Council  of  Komo  under  St  Gelasius. 

NojB  7.  p.  45. 

I  have  said  that  the  most  distinguished  Pro- 
testants have  felt  the  void  which  is  found  in 
all  sects  separated  from  the  Catholic  Church. 
I  am  about  to  give  proofs  of  this  assertion, 
which  perhaps  some  persons  may  consider  ha- 
zardous. Luther,  writing  to  Zwinglius,  said, 
''  If  the  world  lasts  for  a  long  time,  it  will  be 
again  necessary,  on  account  of  the  different 
interpretations  which  are  now  given  to  the 
Scriptures,  to  receive  the  decrees  of  Councils, 
and  take  refuge  in  them,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  faith. — Si  diutius  steterit 
mundus,  iternm  erit  nocessarium,  propter  di- 
versas  Scripturss  interpretationes  quaa  nunc 
sunt,  ad  conservandam  fidei  unitatem,  ut  con- 
ciliorum  decreta  rccipiamus,  atque  ad  ea  con- 
ftigiamus." 

Melancthon,  deplo4ng  the  fatal  results  of 
the  want  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  said,  **  There 
will  result  from  it  a  liberty  useless  to  the 
world ;"  and  in  another  place  he  utters  these 
remarkable  words  :  "  There  are  required  in  the 
Church  inspectors,  to  maintain  order,  to  ob- 
serve attentively  those  who  are  called  to  the 
ecclesiastical  ministry,  to  watch  over  the  doc- 
trine of  priests,  and  pronounce  ecclesiastical 
judgments ;  so  that  if  bishops  did  not  exist, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  create  them.  The 
monarchy  of  the  Pope  toould  he  of  great  utility 
to  preteree  among  tuch  variout  nations  uniform- 
ity of  doctrine.** 

Let  us  hear  Calvin :  '*  God  has  placed  the 
seat  of  his  worship  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  has  placed  there  only  one  Pontiff,  whom 
all  may  regard,  the  better  to  preserve  unity. — 
Cultus  sui  sedem  in  medio  terra)  collocavit,  illi 
uniim  Antisticem  prsefecit,  quern  omncs  respi- 
cerent,  quo  melius  in  unitate  continerentur." — 
(Calvin,  hut.  6,  2  11.) 

"  I  have  also,"  says  Beza,  "  been  long  and 
greatly  tormented  by  the  same  thoughts  which 
you  describe  to  me.  I  see  our  people  wander 
at  the  mercy  of  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and 
after  having  been  raised  up,  fall  sometimes  on 
one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  What 
they  think  of  religion  to-day  you  may  know; 
what  they  will  think  of  it  to-morrow  you  can- 
not affirm.  On  what  point  of  religion  are  the 
Churehet  which  have  declared  war  againet  the 
Pope  agreed  t  Eramine  all,  from  beginning  to 
endf  you  will  hardly  find  one  thing  afiirmed,  by 
the  one  which  lA«  other  doe*  not  directly  cry  out 
againet  a»  impiety, — Exercucrunt  me  diu  et 
multum  illo)  ipsse  quas  describis  cogitationes. 
Video  nostros  palantes  omni  doctrines  vento, 
et  in  altnm  snblatos,  mode  ad  banc,  modo  ad 
illam  partem  deferri.  Ilorum,  qupe  sit  hodie 
de  religione  sententia  scire  fortasse  possis ;  scd 
qnro  eras  de  eadem  futura  sit  opinio,  neqne  ta 
certo  affirmare  queas.  In  quo  tandem  reli- 
gionis  capite  congruunt  inter  se  EcclesisB,  quae 
Romano  Pontifici  bellum  indixerunt?  A  ca- 
pite ad  calcem  si  percnrnu  omnia,  nihil  prope 
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modmn  reperiM  ab  irao  •flnnsri,  qnod  alter 
■tetim  non  impinin  esse  eUmitei."  (Th.  B«s. 
RpitL  €Ld  Andream  JhndiL) 

GrotiuB,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  Proteet- 
anta,  aleo  felt  the  weakness  of  the  foundation 
on  which  the  separated  sects  repose.  Many 
people  have  believed  that  he  died  a  Catholic. 
The  Protestants  aceosed  him  of  having  the 
intention  of  embracing  the  Roman  faith ;  and 
the  Catholics,  who  had  relations  with  him  at 
Paris,  thought  the  same  thmg.  It  is  said  that 
the  celebrated  Petau,  the  fHend  of  Grotins,  at 
the  news  of  his  death,  said  mass  for  him ;  an 
anecdote  the  truth  of  which  I  do  not  guaran- 
tee.  It  is  certain  that  Orotias,  in  his  work 
entitled  De  AntichrxMto,  does  not  think,  with 
other  Protestants,  that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist. 
It  is  certain  that,  in  his  work  entitled  Votum 
pro  Pace  Eeelence,  he  says,  without  circumlo- 
cution, "  that  wi^out  the  supremacy  of  Uie 
Pope,  it  Is  impossible  to  put  an  end  to  dis- 
putes j"  and  he  alleges  the  example  of  the 
Protestants :  "  as  it  happens,"  says  he,  "  among 
the  Protestants."  It  Is  certain  that,  in  his 
posthumous  work,  Rivttiani  'Apologetiei  Di»' 
cu4MWf  be  openly  lays  down  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Catholicity,  namely,  that  "the 
dogmas  of  faith  should  |)e  decided  by  tradition 
and  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  not  by 
the  holy  Scriptures  only." 

The  conversion  of  the  celebrated  Protestant 
Papin,  which  made  so  much  noise,  is  another 
proof  of  what  we  are  endeavoring  to  show. 
Papin  reflected  on  the  fundamental  principle 
of  Protestantism,  and  on  the  contradiction 
which  exists  between  this  .prinoiple  and  the 
intolerance  of  Protestants,  who,  relying  only 
on  private  Judgment,  yet  have  recourse  to 
authority  for  self-preservation.  He  reasoned 
as  follows :  **  If  the  principle  of  authority; 
which  they  attempt  to  adopt,  is  innocent  and 
liegitimato,  it  eondemns  their  origin,  wherein 
they  reftised  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church;  but  if  the  principle  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  which  they  embraced  in  the 
beginning,  was  right  and  Just,  this  is  enough 
to  condemn  the  principle  of  authority  invented 
by.&em  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  its  ex- 
cesses; for  this  principle  opens  and  smooths 
the  way  to  the  greatest  disorders  of  impiety." 

Pnffendorf,  who  will  certainly. not  be  accused 
of  coldness  when  attacking  Catholicity,  could 
not  help  paying  his  tribute  also  to  the  truth, 
when,  in  a  confession  for  which  all  Catholics 
ought  to  thank  him,  he  says,  "  The  suppres- 
sion of  the  authority  of  the  Pope  has  sowed 
endless  germs  of  discord  in  the  world:  as 
.there  is  no  longer  uiy  sovereign  authority  to 
.terminate  the  disputes  which  arise  on  all  sides, 
.we  have  seen  the  Protestants  split  among  them- 
selves, and  tear  their  bowels  with  their  own 
.hands."  (PniTendorf,  dt  Monarch,  Pont,  Ro- 
many) 

Leibnitz,  that  great  man,  who,  according  to 
the  expression  of  Fontenelle,  advanced  all 
sciences,  also  acknowledged  the  weakness  of 
Protestantism,  and  the  organising  power  which 
belongs  to  the  Catholic  Church.  We  know 
that,  far  from  participating  in  the  anger  of 
Protestants  against  the  Pope,  he  regarded  the 
religious  supremacy  of  Rome  with  the  most 
lively  sympaUiy.  He  openly  avows  the  supe- 
nority  of  the  Catholio  over  the  Protestant  mis- 


sions; the  religious  communities  thanielTosy 
the  objects  of  so  much  aversion  to  so  many 
people,  were  to  him  highly  respectable.  These 
anticipations  with  respect  to  the  religious  idaas 
of  this  great  man  have  been  more  and  more 
oonfirmed  by  one  of  his  posthumous  works, 
published  for  the  first  time  at  Paris  in  1819. 
The  Expo&ition  of  ike  Doctrine  iff  Leiknitz  on 
Religion,  followed  by  Tkouyku  extracted  /torn 
the  teritinge  of  the  eame  Author,  by  M,  fmery, 
forwurly  General  Superior  of  Sl  Sulpieef  eoa- 
tains  the  posthumous  work  of  Leibnitx,  where* 
of  the  title,  in  the  original  mannscripty  is, 
Theoloyieal  Syttewi,  The  commencement  of 
this  work,  remarkable  for  its  seriousness  and 
simplicity,  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  great 
soul  of  this  distinguished  thinker.  It  is  this : 
''After  having  long  and  profoundly  studied 
religious  controversies,  after  having  implored 
the  divine  assistance,  and  laid  aside,  as  ftr  u 
it  is  possible  for  man,  all  spirit  of  party,  I 
have  considered  myself  as  a  neophyte  eome 
from  the  new  world,  and  one  who  had  not  yet 
embraced  an  opinion;  behold,  therefore,  the 
conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived,  and  what 
appeared  to  me,  out  of  all  that  I  have  exam- 
ined,  worthy  to  be  received  by  all  unpr^ndioed 
men,  as  what  is  most  conformable  to  the  holy 
Scriptures  and  respectable  antiquity;  I  will 
even  say,  to  right  reason  and  the  most  certain 
historical  facts." 

Leibnits  afterwards  lays  down  the  existence 
of  God,  the  Incarnation,  the  Trinity,  and  the 
other  dogmas  of  Christianity ;  he  adopta  with 
candor,  and  defends  with  much  learning,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  tradition, 
the  sacraments,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Maaa,  the 
respect  paid  to  relics  and  holy  images,  the 
Church  hierarchy,  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope.  He  adds,  *'In  all  cases  which  do  not 
admit  the  delay  of  the  convocation  of  a  gen- 
eral Council,  or  which  do  not  deserve  to  be 
considered  therein,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  first  of  the  Bishops,  or  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  has  the  same  power  as  the  whole 
Church." 

KoTB  8,  p.  49. 

Some  persons  may  suppose  that  what  we 
have  said  with  respect  to  the  emptiness  of 
human  knowledge  and  the  weakness  of  our 
intellect,  has  been  /aid  only  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  necessity  of  a  rule  in  matters  of 
faith  more  sensibly  felt  It  is  not  so.  It 
would  be  easy  for  me  to  insert  here  a  long  list 
of  texts,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
who  have  insisted  upon  this  very  point.  I  will 
only  quote  here  an  excellent  passage  from  aa 
illustrious  Spaniard,  one  of  the  greatest  mea 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Louis  \ives.  "Jam 
ment  ipea,  tuprema  animi  et  ceteieeima  pare, 
videbit  quantopere  eit  turn  natura  eua  tarda  ae 
pratpediia,  turn  tenebrie  peecati  eaea,  et  a  doe- 
trina,  ueu,  ae  eolertia  imperita  et  rudie,  ui  ne 
ea  quidem  qua  videt,  quaque  manibue  contreetat, 
cujuemodi  eint,  aut  quidjiant  oMee^atur,  nedmm 
ut  in  abdito  ilia  natura  areana  poeeit  pemetrare  ; 
tapienterque  ab  Arietotele  iUa  eat  poeita  eentem* 
tia :  Mentem  noetram  ad  manifufietima  naturm 
non  aiiter  habere  ee,  quam  noetwf  oeulum  ad 
lumen  eolie.    £a  omniSy  quo)  universum  homi- 
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muB  gennfl  noTit,  quota  rant  pan  eoram  qiu» 
ignoramuB  T  Neo  Boliim  id  in  aniversitata  ar- 
ttani  «8t  venim,  sad  in  sin^^is  earam,  in 
ffpianim  nulla  tantum  est  hnmannm  ingeninm 
progressum,  at  ad  medivm  pervenerit,  etiam  in 
inflmis  iliis  ao  TilllBsimis ;  nt  nihil  exiBUmetar 
▼erius  esse  dietum  ab  Aoademicls  qaam  Scire 
nikiL'*  ^Lndovie.  Vives^  de  Concordia  et  Dit- 
eordiOf  liD.  iv.  c.  iii.)  So  thought  this  great 
man,  who,  to  vast  erudition  in  saored  and  pro- 
fane things,  added  profound  meditation  on  the 
human  intelleet  itself;  who  followed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  seienoes  with  an  obserrant  eye, 
and  undertook  to  regenerate  them,  as  his  writ- 
ings proTO.  I  regret  that  I  oannot  copy  his 
words  at  length,  as  well  those  in  the  passage 
which  I  have  just  cited,  as  those  of  his  im- 
mortal work  on  the  causes  of  the  decline  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  on  the  manner  of 
teaching  them.  If  any  one  complain  that  I 
have  told  some  truths  as  to  the  weakness  of 
our  minds,  and  fear  lest  this  should  Impede  the 

r-ogress  of  knowledge  by  checking  its  flights, 
will  remind  him  that  the  best  way  of  promot- 
iBg  the  progress  of  our  minds  is,  to  give  them 
a  knowledgre  of  themselves.  On  this  pointy 
the  profound  sentence  of  Seneca  may  be  quot- 
ed:  "I  know  that  many  persons  would  have 
attained  to  wisdom,  if  they  had  not  presumed 
that  they  already  possessed  it"  '*  Puto  multos 
ad  sapientiom  protnisse  pervenire,  nisi  se  jam 
erederent  pervenisse." 

Note  9,  p.  53. 

Dense  clouds  surround  the  intellect  as  soon 
as  it  approaches  the  first  principles  of  the 
sciences.  I  have  stdd  that  even  the  mathe- 
matics, the  clearness  and  certainty  of  which 
have  become  proverbial,  are  not  exempted  from 
tiiis  universal  rule.  The  infinitesimal  calcula- 
tion, which,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
may  be  said  to  play  the  leading  part,  never- 
theless depends  on  a  few  ideas  which,  up  to 
this  time,  have  not  been  well  explained  by  any 
one — ideas  with  respect  to  limitt,  I  do  not 
wish  to  throw  any  doubt  on  the  certainty  of 
this  calculation :  I  only  wish  to  show,  that,  if 
it  were  attempted  to  examine  the  ideas  which 
are  as  it  were  the  elements  of  it,  before  the 
tribunal  of  metaphysical  philosophy,  the  con- 
sequence would  be,  that  shades  would  be  cast 
upon  their  certainty.  Without  going  further 
than  the  elementiury  part  of  science,  we  might 
discover  some  points  which  would  not  bear  a 
continued  metaphysical  and  ideological  analy- 
sis without  injury :  a  thing  which  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  prove  by  example,  if  the  nature 
of  this  work  allowed  it.  We  may  recommend 
to  the  reader  on  this  subject,  the  valuable 
letter  addressed  by  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  Exim- 
eno,  a  distinguished  philosopher  and  mathe- 
matician, to  his  friend,  Juan  Andres ;  he  will 
&ere  find  some  appropriate  observations  made 
by  a  man  who  certainly  will  not  be  rejected  on 
the  ground  of  incompetency.  It  is  in  Latin, 
and  is  called  Hpistola  ad  eiaritntnum  vimm 
Joannem  Andrenum. 

As  to  the  other  sciences,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  much  to  prove  that  their  first  principles 
are  surrounded  with  darkness ;  and  it  may  be 
said  that  the  brilliant  reveries  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  have  had  no  other  source  than 
this  very  obscurity.  Led  away  by  the  feeling 
U  2l 


of  their  own  strength,  these  men  ininaed  truth 
even  to  the  abyss ;  there,  to  use  the  expression 
of  an  illustrious  contemporary  poet,  tiu  torch 
VKU  extinguithed  in  (Aetr  handt/  lost  in  an 
obscure  labyrinth,  they  were  then  abandoned 
to  the  mercy  of  their  fancies  and  inspirations ; 
it  was  thus  that  reality  gave  plaoe  to  the  beaa^ 
tlAil  dreams  of  their  genius. 

Non  10,  p.  64. 

Nothing  is  better  for  understanding  and  ex- 
plaining the  innate  weakness  of  the  human 
mind,  &an  to  survey  the  history  of  heresies ; 
a  history  which  we  owe  to  the  Church,  to  the 
extreme  care  which  she  has  taken  to  define  and 
classify  errors.  From  Simon  Magus,  who  called 
himself  the  legislator  of  the  Jews,  the  reno- 
vator of  the  world,  and  the  paraclete,  while 
paying  a  worship  of  latria  to  his  mistress 
Helena,  under  the  name  of  Minerva,  down  to 
Hermann,  preaching  the  massacre  of  all  tiie 
priests  and  all  the  magistrates  of  the  world, 
and  affirming  that  he  was  the  real  son  of  God : 
a  vast  picture,  very  unpleasant  to  behold,  I 
acknowledge,  if  it  were  only  on  account  of  the 
extravagances  with  which  it  abounds,  presents 
itself  to  the  observer,  and  suggests  to  him 
very  grave  saad  profound  reflections  on  the 
real  character  of  the  human  mind,*  there  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  wisdom  of  Catholicity,  in  at- 
tempting, in  certain  cases,  to  subject  this  in- 
constant spirit  to  rule. 

Note  11,  p.  67. 

If  any  persons  find  difficulty  in  persuading 
themselves  that  illusion  and  fanaticism  are,  as 
it  were,  in  their  proper  element  among  Pro- 
testants, behold  the  irresistible  testimony  of 
fkcts  in  aid  of  our  assertion.  This  subject 
would  furnish  large  volumes;  but  I  must  be 
content  with  a  rapid  glance.  I  begin  with 
Luther.  Is  it  possible  to  carry  raving  farther 
than  to  pretend  to  have  been  taught  by  the 
devil,  to  boast  of  it,  and  to  found  new  doc- 
trines on  so  powerful  an  authority  ?  Yet  this 
was  the  raving  of  Luther  himself,  the  founder 
of  Protestantism,  who  has  left  us  in  his  works 
the  evidence  of  his  interview  with  Satan. — 
Whether  the  apparition  was  real,  or  produced 
by  the  dreams  of  a  night  agitated  by  fever,  it 
is  impossible  to  carry  fanaticism  flurther  than 
to  boast  of  having  hiul  such  a  master.  Luther 
tells  us  himself  that  he  had  many  colloquies 
with  the  devU ;  but  what  is  above  all  worthy 
of  attention  is,  the  vision  in  which,  as  he 
relates  in  the  most  serious  manner,  Satan,  by 
his  arguments,  compelled  him  to  proscribe 
private  masses.  He  gives  us  a  lively  descrip- 
tion of  this  adventure.  He  wakes  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night;  Satan  appears  to  him. — 
Luther  is  seized  with  horror;  he  sweats,  he 
trembles :  his  heart  beats  in  a  fearful  manner. 
Nevertheless  the  discussion  begins,  and  the 
devil,  like  a  good  disputant,  presses  him  so 
hard  with  his  arguments,  that  he  leaves  him 
without  reply.  Luther  is  conquered;  which 
ought  not  to  astonish  us,  since  he  tells  us  that 
the  logic  of  the  devil  was  accompanied  by  a 
voice  so  alarming,  that  the  blood  fh>ie  in  his 
veins.  "  I  then  understood,"  says  this  wretch- 
ed being,  "  how  it  often  happens  that  people 
die  at  t^  break  of  day  j  it  is  because  the  devil 
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l6  able  to  kill  or  suffocate  men ;  and  without 
going  BO  far  as  that,  when  he  disputes  with 
them,  be  piacea  them  in  such  embarrassment, 
that  he  can  thus  occasion  their  death.  I  have 
often  experienced  this  myself/'  This  passage 
is  certainlj  curious. 

The  phantom  which  appeared  to  Zwinglius, 
the  founder  of  Protestantism  in  Switzerland, 
afforis  us  another  example  of  extravagance  no 
less  nbtiurd.  This  here&iarch  wixhcd  to  deny 
the  real  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Eucha- 
riift;  he  pretended  that  what  exists  under 
the  consecrated  species  is  only  a  sign.  As  the 
authority  of  the  sacred  text,  which  clearly  ex- 
prci^ses  the  contrary,  embarrassed  him,  behold, 
suddenly,  at  the  moment  when  he  imagined 
that  he  was  disputing  with  the  secretary  of  the 
town,  a  white  or  black  phantom,  so  he  tells  us 
himself,  appeared  to  him,  and  showed  him  a 
means.  This  pleasant  anecdote  we  have  from 
Zwinglius  himself. 

AVho  does  not  regret  to  see  such  a  man  as 
Melancthon  also  given  up  to  the  prejudices  and 
manias  of  the  most  ridiculous  superstition, 
Btupirlly  credulous  with  respect  to  dreams,  ex- 
traordinary phenomena,  and  astrological  prog- 
nostics? Read  his  letters,  which  are  filled 
with  such  pitiful  things.  At  the  time  when 
the  diet  of  Augsburg  was  held,  Melancthon 
regarded  as  favourable  presages  for  the  new 
gospel  an  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  the  birth  at 
Rome  of  a  monstrous  mule  with  a  crane's  foot, 
and  that  of  a  calf  with  two  heads  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Augsburg,— events  which  to  him  were 
the  undoubted  announcements  of  a  change  in 
the  universe,  and  particularly  of  the  approach- 
ing ruin  of  Rome  by  the  power  of  schism.  He 
himself  makes  the  horoscope  of  bis  daughter, 
and  lie  trembles  for  her  because  Mars  presents 
an  alarming  aspect;  he  is  not  the  less  alarmed 
at  the  tail  of  a  comet  appearing  within  the 
limiu*  of  the  north.  Tho  astrologers  had  pre- 
dicted that  in  autumn  the  stars  would  be  more 
favorable  to  ecclesiastical  disputes;  this  prog- 
nostic sufficed  to  console  him  for  the  slowness 
of  the  conferences  of  Augsburg  on  the  subject 
of  religion :  we  see,  moreover,  that  his  friends 
— that  is,  the  leaders  of  the  party — allowed 
themselves  to  be  ruled  by  the  some  powerful 
reasons.  As  if  he  hod  not  troubles  enough, 
it  is  predicted  that  Melancthon  will  be  ship- 
wrecked in  the  Baltic;  he  avoids  sailing  on 
those  i'atal  waters.  Certain  Franciscans  had 
prophesied  that  the  power  of  the  Pope  was 
abbut  to  decline,  and  then  to  fall  for  ever ;  also 
that,  in  the  year  1600,  the  Turks  were  to  be- 
come masters  of  Italy  and  Germany ;  Melanc- 
thon boasts  of  having  the  original  prophecy  in 
his  possession ;  moreover,  the  earthquakes 
which  occur  confirm  him  in  his  belief. 

The  human  mind  had  but  just  set  itself  up 
as  Uic  only  judge  of  faith,  when  the  atrocities 
of  the  most  furious  fanaticism  already  inun- 
dated Oermany  with  blood.  Mathias  Harlem, 
the  Anabaptist,  at  the  head  of  a  ferocious  troop, 
ori'.ors  the  churches  to  be  sacked,  the  sacred 
ornaments  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  .all 
books,  except  the  Bible,  to  be  burnt,  as  impi- 
ous or  uselei^s.  Establisheu  at  Munster,  which 
he  calls  Mont  Sion,  he  causes  all  the  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones  possessed  by  the 
inhiiliitants  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  places 
tbt^si  in  a  common  treasury,  and  names  deacons 


to  distribute  them.  All  his  disciples  are  eoak- 
pelled  to  eat  in  common,  to  live  in  perfect 
equality,  and  to  prepare  for  the  war  which  tbey 
would  have  to  undertake,  quitting  Mouut  SitfU, 
as  he  himself  said,  to  ntbject  all  the  uatiwm  of 
(ft«  tarOi  to  hi*  power.  He  at  length  dies  iu  a 
rash  attempt^  wherein,  like  another  Gideon, 
he  undertook  nothing  less  than  to  exterminate 
the  army  of  Uie  impious  with  a  handful  of 
men.  Mathias  immediately  found  an  heir  to 
his  fanaticism  in  Becold,  perhaps  better  kno-wn 
under  the  name  of  John  of  Leyden.  This 
fanatic,  a  tailor  by  trade,  ran  naked  through 
the  streets  of  Munster,  crying  out,  "  Behold,  th^ 
king  of  Sion  come*."  He  returned  to  his  hou8«, 
shut  himself  up  there  for  three  days;  axid 
when  the  people  came  to  inquire  for  him,  he 
pretended  that  he' could  not  speak ;  like  another 
Zachary,  he  made  signs  that  he  wanted  writ- 
ing materials,  and  wrote  that  it  had  been  re- 
vealed to  him  by  God,  that  the  people  should 
be  governed  by  judges,  in  imitation  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  He  named  twelve  judges, 
bhoosing  the  men  who  were  the  most  attached 
to  himself;  and  until  the  authority  of  the  new 
magistrates  had  been  acknowledged,  he  took 
the  precaution  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  seen 
by  any  body.  Already  was  the  authority  of 
the  new  prophet  secured  in  a  certain  manner; 
but  not  content  with  the  real  command,  he 
desired  to  surround  himself  with  pomp  and 
majesty;  he  proposed  nothing  less  than  to 
have  himself  proclaimed  king.  Now  the  blind- 
ness of  the  sectarian  fanatics  was  so  great, 
that  it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  complete  his 
mad  enterprise ;  it  was  enough  for  him  to  play 
off  a  gross  farce.  A  goldsmith  who  had  an 
understanding  with  the  aspirant  to  royalty, 
and  was  also  initiated  in  the  art  of  prophecy, 
presented  himself  before  the  judges  of  Israel, 
and  spoke  to  them  thus :  "  Behold,  this  is  the 
will  of  the  Lord  God.  the  Eternal :  as  in  other 
times  I  established  Saul  over  Israel,  and  after 
him  David,  who  was  only  a  simple  shepherd, 
so  I  now  establish  my  prophet  Becold  king  of 
Sion."  The  judges  would  not  resolve  on  ab- 
dication ;  but  Becold  assured  them  that  he  also 
had  had  the  same  vision,  that  he  had  concealed 
it  from  humility,  but  that  God  having  spoken 
by  another  prophet,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  resign  himself  to  mount  the  throne,  and 
aecomplieh  the  orders  of  the  Mo»t  High.  The 
judges  persisted  in  wishing  to  call  the  people 
together ;  they  assembled  in  the  market-place ; 
there  a  prophet,  on  the  part  of  God,  presented 
to  Becold  a  drawn  sword,  as  a  sign  of  the 
power  of  jtutiee,  which  wcu  eon/erred  on  him 
over  cdl  the  earth,  to  extend  to  the  four  qvartere 
of  the  world  the  empire  of  Sion ;  he  was  pro- 
claimed king  with  the  most  boisterous  joy,  and 
solemnly  crowned  on  the  24th  of  June,  1534w 
As  he  had  espoused  the  wife  of  his  predeces- 
sor, he  raised  her  to  the  royal  dignity;  but 
while  reserving  to  her  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  being  queen,  he  continued  to  have  seven- 
teen wives,  in  conformity  with  the  holg  liberty 
which  he  had  proclaimed  in  this  matter.  The 
orgies,  assassinations,  atrocities,  and  ravings 
of  all  kinds  which  followed  cannot  be  related; 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  sixteen  months  of 
the  reign  of  this  madman  were  only  a  series 
of  crimes.  The  Catholics  cried  out  against 
such  horrible  excesses.    The  Piotestants  cried 
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«iit  alao ;  but  who  wm  to  blame  J    Was  it  not 

they  who,  after  having  proclaimed  resistance 
to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  had  thrown 
the   Bible   into  the  midst  of  these  wretched 
men,  at  the  rii*k  of  their  heads  being  turned 
by   the   ravings  of  individual   interpretation, 
and   of   precipitating   them  into  projects  as 
criminal  as  they  were  senseless?     The  Ana- 
baptists were  well  aware  of  this;  and  they 
were  exceedingly  indignant  with  Luther,  who 
condemned  them  in  his  writings ;  and  indeed, 
what  right  had  he,  who  had  established   the 
principle,  to  desire  to  check  its  consequences  ? 
If  Luther  found  in  the  Bible  that  the  Pope 
was  Antichrist,  if  he  arrogated  to  himself,  of 
bis  own  authority,  the  mission  of  destroying 
the  reign  of  the  Pope,  by  exhorting  all  the 
vrorltl  to  conspire  against  him,  why  could  not 
the  Anabaptists  say,  in  their  turn,  that  they  had 
intercourse  with  God,  and  had  received  the  order 
to  exterminate  all  the  wickedf  and  to  eetablieh 
a  neto  kingdoaij  in  which  were  to  be  Keen  only 
fciaef  pious,  and  innocent  fnen,  having  become 
ihe  mastere  of  all  thing*.     ^ 

Hermann  preaching  ih ^massacre  of  all  the 
priests  and  all  the  magistrates  of  the  world  \ 
X)avid  George  proclaiming  that  his  doctrine 
alone  was  perfect,  that  that  of  the  Old  and  New 
Tetstamente  teas  impexfcctf  and  that  he  was  the 
true  Son  of  God;  Nicholas  rejecting  faith  and 
-worship  as  useless,  treading  under  foot  the 
fundamental  precepts  of  morality,  and  teaching 
that  it  was  good  to  continue  in  ein^  that  grace 
might  abound;  Uacket  pretending  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Messiah  had  descended  upon  him, 
and  sending  two  of  his  disciples  to  cry  out  in 
the  streets  of  London,  "  Behold  Christ  coming 
here  icith  a  vase  in  his  hand!"  Hacket  him- 
self crying  out,  at  the  sight  of  the  gibbet,  and 
in  the  agony  of  punishment,  "Jehovah!  Je- 
hovah !  do  you  not  see  that  the  heavens  open, 
and  that  Jesus  Christ  comes  to  deliver  me  7" 
are  not  all  these  deplorable  spectacles,  and  a 
hundred  others  that  I  might  mention,  proofs 


KoTB  12,  p.  60. 

Nothing  18  more  palpable  than  the  difference 
which  exists  on  this  point  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics.   On  both  sides  there  are  persons 
who  consider  themselves  to  be  favored  with 
heavenly  visions ;    but  these  visions  render 
Protestants  proud,  turbulent,  and  raving  mad, 
while  among  Catholics  they  increase  the  spirit 
of  humility,  peace,  and  love.    Even  in  that  very 
sixteenth  century,  in  which  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Protestants  agitated  and  stained  Europe 
with  blood,  there  lived  in  Spain  a  woman  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  unbelievers  and  Protes- 
tants, is  certainly  one  of  those  who  have  been 
the  most  deeply  infected  with  illusion  and 
fanaticism ;  but  has  the  supposed  fanaticism  of 
this  woman  ever  caused  the  spilling  of  a  drop 
of  blood,  or  the  shedding  of  a  tear  ?    Were 
her  visions,  like  those  of  Protestants,  orders 
from  heaven  for  the  extermination  of  men? 
After  the  desolate  and  horrible  picture  which 
I  have  given  in  the  preceding  note,  perhaps 
the  reader  will  be  glad  to   let   his  eyes  rest 
upon  a  spectacle  as  peaceful  as  it  is  beautifuL 
It  is  St  Theresa  writing  her  own  life  out  of 
pure  obedience,  and  relating  to  us  her  visions 
with  angelic  candor  and  ineffable  sweetness. 
**  The  Lord  (she  says)  willed  that  I  should  once 
have  this  vision :  I  saw  near  to  me,  on  the  left 
hand,  an  angel  in  a  corporeal   form;  this  is 
what  I  do  not  usually  see,  except  by  a  prodigy ; 
although  angels  often  present  themselves  to 
me  without  my  seeing  them,  as  I  have  said  in 
the  preceding  vision.     In  this  the  Lord  willed 
that  I  should  see  him  in  the  following  manner : 
he  was  not  tall,  but  small  and  very  beautiful, 
his  face  all  in  a  flame,  and  he  seemed  to  be  one 
of  the  angels  very  high  in  the  hierarchy,  who 
apparently  are  all  on  fire.    Without  doubt,  ho 
was  one  of  those  who  ore  called  seraphim. — 
These  angels  do  not  tell  me  their  names ;  but 
I  clearly  see  that  there  is  so  great  a  difference 
among  the  anguls,  between  some  and  others. 


sufficiently  evident  that  the  Protestant  system  j  j-jjat  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  it.     I  saw 
nourishes  and   inflames  a  fearful  fanaticism  ?    ;„  >,:-  hunHs  n.  Inno-  Hurt  of  cold,  whi 


Venuer,  Fox,  William  Simpson,  J.  Naylor, 
Count  Zinzendorf,  Wesley,  Baron  Swedenborg, 
and  other  similar  names,  are  sufiicient  to  re- 
mind us  of  an  assemblage  of  sects  so  extrava- 
gant, and  a  series  of  crimes  such  as  would  fill 
volumes,  which  would  afford  us  the  most  ridi- 
culous and  the  most  odious  pictures,  the  greatest 
miseries  and  the  most  deplorable  errors  of  the 
human  mind.  I  have  not  invented  or  exag- 
gerated. Open  history,  consult  authors — I  do 
not  mean  Catholics,  but  Protestants,  or  what- 
ever they  may  be — and  you  will  every  where 
find  a  multitude  of  witnesses  who  depose  to 
the  truth  of  these  facts  ;  notorious  facts,  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  light  of  day,  in  great 
*  capitals,  and  in  times  bordering  on  our  own  ; 
and  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  abundant 
source  of  illusion  and  fanaticism  has  been 
exhausted  in  the  course  of  ages ;  it  does  not 
seem  that  it  is  yet  near  being  dried  up,  and 
Europe  appears  condemned  to  hear  the  recital 
of  visions,  such  as  those  of  Baron  Swedenborg 
in  the  inn  in  London;  and  we  shall  still  see 
passports  forJieaven  with  three  seals  given  out, 
like  those  of  Johanna  Southcote. 


in  his  hands  a  long  dart  of  gold,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  to  have  some  fire  at  the  end  of 
the  point.     It. seemed  to  me  that  the  angel 
buried  this  dart  from  time  to  time  in  my  heart, 
and  made  it  penetrate  to  my  bowels,  and  that 
when  withdrawing  it,  he  carried  them  away, 
leaving  me  all  inflamed  with  a  great  love  of 
God."     ( Vie  de  St,  Ther::/ie,  c.  xxix.  no.  11.) 
Another  example  :  "At  this  moment  I  see  on 
my  head  a  dove  very  different  from  those  of 
earth ;  for  this  one  had  no  feathers,  but  wings 
as  it  were  of  the  shell  of  mother  of  pearl, 
which  shone  brightly;     It  was  larger  than  a 
dove  ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  the  noise 
of  its  wings.     It  moved  them  almost  for  the 
time  of  an  Ave  Muria.     The  soul  was  already 
in  such  a  condition  that,   herself  swooning 
away,  she  also  lost  sight  of  this  divine  dove. 
The  mind  grew  tranquil  with  the  presence  of 
such  a  guest,  although  it  seemed  to  me  that  so 
wonderful  a  favor  ought  to  fill  it  with  per- 
turbation and  alarm ;  but  as  the  soul  began  to 
enjoy  it,  fear  departed,  repose  came  with  en* 
joyment>  and  the  mind  remained  in  ecstacy." 
( Vie,  c.  xxviii.  no.  7.)     It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  thing  more  beautiful,  expressed  in 
more  lively  colors,  and  with  a  more  amiable 
simplicity.    It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  copy 
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here  two  other  paaiagea  of  a  different  kind, 
which,  while  they  enforoe  what  we  wish  to 
■hiw,  may  contribute  to  awaken  the  taste  of 
our  nation  for  a  certain  class  of  Spanish 
writers,  who  are  every  day  falling  into  obliy- 
ion  with  us,  while  foreigners  seek  for  them 
with  eagerness,  and  publish  handsome  editions 
of  them.  "  I  was  once  at  office  with  all  the 
rest;  my  sool  was  suddenly  fixed  in  attention, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  entirely  as  a  clear 
mirror  without  reverse  or  side,  neither  high 
nor  low,  but  shining  every  where.  In  the 
midst  of  it^  Christ  oar  Saviour  presented  him- 
self  to  me,  as  I  am  accustomed  to  see  Him. 
He  appeared  to  me  to  be  at  once  in  all  parts 
of  my  souL  I  saw  Him  as  in  a  clear  mirror, 
and  this  mirror  also  (I  cannot  say  how)  was 
entirely  imprinted  on  our  Lord  himself,  by  a 
communication  which  I  cannot  describe — ^a 
oommnnication  ftill  of  love.  I  know  that  this 
vision  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  me  every 
time  that  I  recollect  it,  principally  when  I 
have  just  received  communion.  I  was  given 
to  understand  that  when  a  soul  is  in  a  state  of 
mortal  sin,  this  mirror  is  covered  with  great 
darkness,  and  is  extremely  obscure,  so  that  our 
Lord  cannot  appear  or  be  seen  therein,  idthough 
He  is  always  present  as  giving  being ;  as  to 
heretics,  it  is  as  if  the  mirror  were  broken, 
which  is  much  worse  than  if  it  were  obscured. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  seeing  this 
and  telling  it ;  it  is  difficult  to  make  such  a 
thing  understood.  I  repeat,  that  this  has  been 
very  profitable  to  me,  and  also  very  afflicting, 
on  aoconnt  of  the  view  of  the  various  offences 
by  which  I  have  obscured  my  soul,  and  have 
been  deprived  of  seeing  my  Lord."  ( Vie,  c. 
xi.  no.  4.) 

In  another  place  she  explains  a  manner  of 
seeing  things  in  God ;  she  represents  the  idea 
by  an  image  so  brilliant  and  sublime,  that  we 
appear  to  be  reading  Malebranche,  when  de- 
veloping his  famous  system. 

"  We  say  that  the  Divinity  is  like  a  bright 
diamond,  infinitely  larger  than  the  world ;  or 
rather  like  a  mirror,  as  I  have  said  of  the  soul 
in  another  vision ;  except  that  here  it  is  in  a 
manner  so  sublime,  that  I  know  not  how  to 
exalt  it  sufficiently.  All  that  we  do  is  seen  in 
this  diamond,  which  contains  all  in  itself;  for 
there  is  nothing  which  is  not  comprised  in  so 
great  a  magnitude.  It  was  alarming  to  me  to 
see  in  so  short  a  time  so  many  things  assembled 
in  this  bright  diamond ;  and  I  am  profoundly 
afllicted  every  time  that  I  think  that  things  so 
shocking  as  my  sins  appeared  to  me  in  this 
most  pure  brightness."    (  Kie,  c.  xl.  no.  7.) 

Let  us  now  suppose,  with  Protestants,  that 
all  these  visions  were  only  pure  illusions :  at 
least  it  is  evident  that  they  do  not  pervert  ideas, 
corrupt  morals,  or  disturb  public  order;  imd 
assuredly,  had  they  served  only  to  inspire  these 
beautiful  pages,  we  should  not  know  how  to 
regret  the  illusion.  This  is  a  confirmation  of 
what  I  have  said  of  the  salutary  effects  which 
the  Catholic  principle  produces  in  souls,  by 
preventing  them  from  being  blinded  by  pride, 
or  throwing  themselves  into  dangerous  courses. 
This  principle  confines  them  to  a  ppbere  where 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  injure  any  one ;  but 
it  does  not  deprive  them  of  any  of  their  force 
e<^  energy  to  do  good,  supposing  that  the  in- 
spiiatien  is  reaL    Although  it  would  have  been 


easy  for  me  to  dte  a  thousand  examplaa,  I  wm 
compelled,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to  oonfine 
myself  to  one,  when  selecting  St  Theresa  as 
one  of  those  who  are  the  most  distinguished  is 
this  respect,  and  because  she  wss  contemporary 
with  the  great  aberrations  of  Protestantism.  In 
fine,  as  she  was  a  daughter  of  Spain,  I  seised 
the  opportunity  of  recalling  her  to  the  memo- 
ries of  Spaniards,  who  begin  too  much  to  forget 
her. 

NoTB  18,  p.  64. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  have 
left  suspicions  that  they  taught  with  insineerity, 
that  they  did  not  themselves  believe  what  they 
preached,  and  that  they  had  no  other  object 
than  to  deceive  their  proselytes.  As  I  am  un- 
willing to  have  it  imputed  to  me  that  I  have 
made  this  accusation  rashly,  I  wUl  adduee 
some  prooft  in  support  of  my  assertion.  Let 
us  hear  Luther  himself.  "Often,"  he  says, 
"do  I  think  within  myself  that  I  scarcely 
know  where  I  am,  and  whether  I  teadi  the 
truth  or  not  (Ssepe  sic  mecum  cogito,  prope- 
modum  nescio,  quo  loco  sim,  et  utmm  verita- 
tem  doceam,  necne)."  (Luther,  CoL  Ideb,  de 
Ckrirto,)  And  it  is  the  same  man  who  said: 
"  It  is  certain  that  I  have*received  my  dogmas 
from  heaven.  I  will  not  allow  you  to  judge  of 
my  doctrine,  neither  you  nor  even  the  angels 
of  heaven  (Certum  est  dogmata  mea  ha^re 
me  de  ceelo.  Non  sinam  vel  vos  vel  ipsos 
angelos  de  ccelo  de  mea  doctrina  judicare).** 
)  (Luther,  contra  Heg.  Ang,)  John  Matthei,  the 
author  of  many  writings  on  the  life  of  Luther, 
and  who  is  not  scanty  in  eulogies  on  the 
heresiarch,  has  preserved  a  very  eurions  aaeo- 
dote  touching  the  convictions  of  Luther.  It 
is  this:  "A  preacher  called  John  Muaa  re- 
lated to  me  that  he  one  day  complained  to 
Luther  that  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to 
believe  what  he  taught  to  others :  *Bltmed  6e 
Ood  (said  Luther)  that  the  tame  thing  happema 
to  othere  at  to  myeel/:  I  believed  till  notp  that 
THAT  wa»  a  thiug  which  happened  on/y  to  me,* " 
(Johann.  Matthesius,  cone.  12.) 

The  doctrines  of  infidelity  were  not  long  de- 
layed ;  but  would  it  be  believed  that  they  are 
found  expressed  in  various  parts  of  Luther's 
own  works  f  **  It  is  likely,"  says  he,  speaking 
of  the  dead,  *J  that,  except  a  few,  they  all  sleep 
deprived  of  feeling."  "  I  think  that  the  dead 
are  buried  in  so  ineffable  and  wonderful  a  sleepy 
that  they  feel  or  see  less  than  those  who  sleep 
an  ordinary  sleep."  "  The  souls  of  the  dead 
enter  neither  into  purgatory  nor  into  helL" 
"  The  human  soul  sleeps ;  all  its  senses  huried." 
"There  is  no  suffering  in  the  abode  of  the 
dead."  r"  Verisimile  est,  exceptis  paucis,  om* 
nes  dormire  insensibiles."  "  Ego  puto  mortuot . 
sic  ineffabili  et  miro  somno  sopitoe,  ut  minus 
sentiant  aut  videant,  quam  hi  qui  alias  donnl- 
nnt."  "AnimsD  mortuoram  non  ingrediuntur 
in  purgatorium  neo  infemum."  "Animahu- 
mana  dormit,  omnibus  sensibus  scpultis." 
"Mortuorum  locus  cmciatus  nullos  hahet.") 
(Tom.  ii.  Epitt.  LaL  hleh.  foL  44;  t,  vi.  Lat. 
Wittenberff.  in  cap.  ii.,  cap.  xxiii.,  c.  xxvl,  c 
xiii.  et  xlix.  Oenet.  et  t.  iv.  taf,  Wittenbera, 
fol.  109.)  Persons  were  not  wanting  ready 
to  receive  such  doctrines;  and  this  teadiing 
€aused  such  rayages,  that  the  Lu'Jieran  Brent- 
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MB,  dUoiple  and  saooMflor  of  Lather,  heritatei 
not  to  say :  "Although  no  one  among  tu  ptMiO" 
If  proft9»e9  that  the  §oul  peruhtt  with  the  body, 
and  that  there  m  no  reaurreetion  of  the  dead, 
nevertheleee  the  impure  and  wholly  prof  ane  Uvea 
which  thef  for  the  moat  part  lead,  ahow  very 
clearly  thai  they  do  not  believe  that  there  ia 
another  life.  Some  even  aUow  worda  of  thia 
kind  to  eaeape  them,  not  only  in  the  intoxication 
of  lihtUiona,  but  even  when  faating,  in  their  fa- 
miliar intereourae.  (Et  si  inter  nos  nalla  sit 
pnblioA  professio  qaod  aaima  simnl  enm  cor- 
pore  intereat,  et  quod  non  sit  mortnomm 
resurrectio,  tamen  imporissima  et  profenissima 
ilia  vita»  qaam  maxima  pars  homizmm  seotatur, 
perspioae  indioat  quod  non  sentiat  vitam  post 
hanc.  Nonnallis  etiam  tales  roces,  tarn  ebrlis 
inter  pooola,  qnam  sobriis  in  familiaribos  ool- 
loquiis.)"  (Brentitts,  Horn.  85,  in  cap.  20,  Lne.) 
There  were  in  this  same  sixteenth  oentory 
some  men  who  cared  not  to  gire  their  names 
to  this  or  that  sect,  bat  who  professed  infidelity 
and  scepticism  without  disguise.  We  know 
that  the  famous  Graet  paid  with  his  head  for 
his  boldness  in  this  way;  and  it  was  not  the 
Catholics  who  out  it  off,  but  the  Galyinlsts, 
who  were  offended  that  this  unhappy  man  had 
taken  the  liberty  to  paint  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Calrin  in  their  true  colors.  Gruet 
had  also  committed  the  crime  of  posting  ap 
placards  at  Geneya,  in  which  he  charged  the 
pretended  reformers  with  inconsistency,  on 
aocoant  of  the  tyranny  which  they  attempted 
to  exercise  over  consciences,  after  having 
shaken  off  the  yoke  of  authority  on  their  own 
account  This  took  place  soon  after  the  birth  of 
Ftotestantism,  as  the  SMitence  on  Gruet  was 
ezecuted  in  1549. 

Montaigne,  who  has  been  pointed  out  as  one 
of  the  first  sceptics  who  acquired  reputation  in 
Europe,  carries  the  thing  so  far,  that  he  does 
not  even  admit  the  natural  law.  "  They  are 
not  atrioua  (he  says)  when,  to  give  aome  certainty 
to  lawa,  they  aay  that  there  are  any  lawajixea, 
perpetual,  and  immiUable,  which  they  eaU  natu- 
rcU,  which  are  impreeaed  on  the  human  race  by 
the  condition  of  their  peculiar  eaeenee,"  (Mon- 
tugne,  Eaa.  1.  ii.  c.  12.) 

We  have  already  seen  what  Luther  thought 
of  death,  or  at  least  the  expression  which 
escaped  him  on  this  subject ;  and  we  cannot 
be  astonished  after  that,  that  Montaigne  wished 
to  die  like  a  real  unbeliever,  and  that  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  terrible  passage :  "  I  plunge 
my  head,  inaenaibly  aunk  in  death,  without  con- 
Haering  or  obaerving  it,  <u  in  a  ailent  and  o6- 
acure  depth,  which  awallowa  me  up  at  once, 
at^ea  me  in  a  moment  with  powerful  aUep  fuU 
of  inaipidity  and  indolence."  (Montaigne,  1. 
iii.  c.  9.)  Bat  this  man,  who  wished  that  death 
should  find  him  planting  his  cabbages,  and 
irithout  thinking  of  it  {Je  veux  que  la  mort  me 
trouve  planlant  mea  ehoux,  maia  aana  me  aoucier 
iTelle),  was  not  of  the  same  opinion  io  his  last 
moments.  When  he  was  near  breathing  his 
last,  he  wished  that  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  should  be  celebrated  in  his  apartment, 
and  he  expired  while  making  an  effort  to  raise 
himself  on  his  bed,  in  the  act  of  adoring  the 
sacred  Host.  We  see  that  he  had  profited  in 
his  heart  by  some  of  his  ideas  with  respect  to 
the  Christian  religion.  "  It  is  pride,''  he  had 
said,  *'  that  leads  man  oat  of  the  common  path. 


and  urges  h!m  to  embraoe  noreltles,  loTing 
rather  to  be  the  chief  of  a  wandering  and  un- 
disciplined band,  than  to  be  a  disciple  of  the 
school  of  truth."  In  another  place,  i^  once 
condemning  all  the  dissenting  sects,  he  ha^ 
said,  "  In  religious  matters  it  is  necessary,  to 
adhere  to  those  who  are  the  established  Judges 
of  doctrine,  and  who  have  legitimate  authority, 
not  to  the  most  learned  and  the  cleverest." 

From  all  that  I  have  Just  said,  it  is  clear 
that  if  I  accuse  Protestantism  of  having  been 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  infidelity  in 
Europe,  I  do  not  accuse  it  without  reason. 
I  repeat  l^ere,  that  it  is  by  no  means  my  inten- 
tion to  overlook  the  efforts  of  some  Protestants 
to  oppose  infidelity  $  I  do  not  assail  peraona, 
but  thinga,  and  I  honor  merit  wherever  I  find 
it.  In  fine,  I  will  add,  that  if  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  a  considerable  number 
of  Protestants  displayed  a  tendency  towards 
Catholicity,  we  must  seek  the  reason  for  it  in 
the  progress  which  they  saw  infidelity  making, 
— a  progress  which  it  was  impossible  to  check, 
at  least  without  holding  fast  to  the  anchor  of 
authority  which  the  Catholic  Church  offered  to 
the  whole  world.  I  cannot,  without  exceeding 
the  limits  which  I  have  marked  out  for  myself 
give  a  circumstantial  detail  of  the  eorrespon- 
denoe  between  Molanus  and  the  Bishop  of 
Tyna,  of  Leibnitx  and  Bossuet.  Readers  who 
desire  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
that  affair,  may  examine  it  partly  in  the  works 
of  Bossuet  himself,  and  partly  In  the  interest- 
ing work  of  M.  de  Beausset,  prefixed  to  some 
e<Utions  of  Bossuet 

KoTE  14,  p.  80. 

In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  state  of 
knowledge  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
Christianity,  and  become  convinced  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  expected  from  the  human 
mind  abandoned  to  its  own  strength,  it  is 
enough  to  recall  to  mind  the  monstrous  sects 
which  every  where  abounded  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  Church,  the  doctrines  whereof  formed 
the  most  shapeless,  extravagant,  uid  immoral 
compound  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The 
namee  of  Cerinthns,  Menander,  Ebion,  Satur- 
ninus,  Basilides,  Nicolas,  Carpocrates,  Valen- 
tinus,  Marcion,  Montanus,  and  so  many  others, 
remind  us  of  the  sects  in  which  delirium  was 
connected  with  immorality.  When  we  throw 
a  glance  over  these  philos<^hico-religious  sects, 
we  see  that  they  were  capable  neither  of  con- 
ceiving  a  philosophical  system  with  any  degree 
of  concert,  nor  of  imagining  a  collection  of 
doctrines  and  practices  to  which  tiie  name  of 
religion  can  be  applied.  These  men  overturned, 
mixed,  and  confounded  all ;  Judaism,  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  reconeotlons  of  the  ancient 
schools,  were  all  amalgamated  in  their  deluded 
heads ;  what  they  never  forgot  was,  to  give  a 
loose  reip  to  all  kind*  of  corrnption  and  ob- 
scenity. 

In  the  spectacle  of  these  ages,  a  wide  field 
is  opened  to  the  coi^ectures  of  true  philosophy. 
What  would  have  become  of  human  knowl- 
edge, if  Christianity  had  not  come  to  enlighten 
the  world  wiUi  her  celestial  doctrines ;  if  that 
divine  religion,  confounding  the  foolish  pride 
of  man,  hiui  not  come  to  show  him  how  vain 
and  senseless  were  his  thoughts,  and  hew  fiu 
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be  was  removed  f^om  the  path  of  tmth  ?  It 
in.  remarkable  that  those  same  men,  whose 
aberratioas  make  us  shudder,  gave  themselves 
the  name  of  Gnostics,  on  account  of  the 
superior  knowledge  with  which  they  supposed 
themselves  to  be  endowed.  We  see  that  man 
is  at  all  times  the  same. 

Note  15,  p.  115. 

I  have  thought  that  it  would  not  be  useless 
to  transcribe  here,  word  for  word,  the  canons 
which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  test  My 
readers  may  thereby  acquire  for  themselves  a 
complete  knowledge  of  what  is  found  there ; 
and  there  will  be  no  room  left  to  suppose  that 
the  real  sense  of  the  regulations  has  been 
perverted  in  the  extracts  which  I  have  given. 

CANONS    AND   OTHER  DOCUMENTS, 

Which  »hoto  the  tolicHude  of  the  Church  to 
improve  the  lot  of  alaoee,  and  the  variou* 
means  the  ha»  uaed  to  accomplish  the  aboli' 
tion  of  slavery  : 

jr. 

A  penance  i»  imposed  on  the  mistress  who 
maltreats  her  slave  (anciV/am). 

(Goodlium  £Uberltanum,  anno  305.) 

"  Si  qua  domina  furore  zeli  accensa  flagris 
verberaverit  ancillam  suam,  ita  ut  in  tertium 
diem  aniraam  cum  cruciatu  effundat  ,*  eo  quod 
incertum  sit,  voluntate  an  casu  occlderit;  si 
yoluntate,  post  septem  annos,  si  casu,  post 
quinquednii  tempora,  acta  legitima  poenitentia, 
ad  coramunioncm  placuit  admitti.  Quod  si 
infra  tempora  constituta  ftierit  infirmata,  aoci- 
piat  communionem."  (Canon  5.) 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  word  '  ancil- 
lam '  means  a  slave  properly  so  called,  and 
not  any  kind  of  servant.  This  appears,  indeed, 
from  the  words  flagris  verberaveritj  which  ex- 
press a  chastisement  reserved  for  slaves. 

They  excommunicate  the  master  who,  of  his  own 
author it^f  beats  his  slave  to  death. 

(ConciUnm.Epaoensa,  anno  617.) 

''  8i  quis  servum  proprium  sine  conscientia 
judicis  Occident,  excommunicatione  biennii 
effusionem  sanguinis  exptabit"  (Canon  34.) 

This  same  regulation  is  repeated  in.  the  15th 
canon  of  the  17th  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in 
694 ;  even  the  words  of  the  Council  of  Epaon 
are  there  copied  wiUi  very  slight  change. 

(Ibid.)  The  slave  guilty  of  an  atrocious  crime 
was  to  escape  corporeal  punishments  by  taking 
refuge  in  a  church, 

"  Servus  reatu  atroeiore  culpabilis  si  ad  ee- 
elesiam  confUgerit,  a  oorporabilibus  tantum 
sappliciis  excusetur.  De  capillis  vero,  yel 
quocumque  opere,  placuit,  a  domlnis  joramenta 
non  exigL"  (Canon  39.) 

Very  re-narkahle  precautions  to  prevent  matters 
from  maltreating  the  slaves  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  churches, 

(Concilium  Aurellanense  quintum,  anno  540.) 

"  De  servis  vero,  qui  pro  qualibet  culpa  ad 
ecclesisB  septa  confugerint,  id  statuimus  ob- 
sorvandum,  nt,  sicut  in  antiquis  oonstitutioni- 


buB  t<enetar  acriptum,  pro  oonoessa  culpa  d»tia 
.  a  domino  sacramentis,  quisquis  ille  fuerit,  ex- 
pediatur  de  venia  jam  securus.  Enim  vero  si 
immemor  fidei  dominus  trascendisse  eonvinci- 
tur  quod  juravit,  ut  is  qui  veniam  acceperat, 
probe tur  postmodum  pro  ea  culpa  qualicumqne 
supplicio  cruciatas,  dominus  ille  qui  immemor 
fuit  datSB  fidei,  sit  ab  omnium  communione 
suspensus.  Iterum  si  servus  de  promissione 
veniae  datis  sacramentis  a  domino  jam  seeurua 
exire  noluerit,  ne  sub  tali  contumacia  requirena 
locum  fugae,  domino  fortasse  dispereiit,  egredi 
nolentem  a  domino  eum  liceat  occupari,  ut 
nullam,  quasi  pro  retentatione  servi,  quibusU- 
bet  modis  molestiam  aut  calumniam  patiatur 
ecclesia :  fidem  tamen  dominus,  quam  pro  con- 
cessa  venia  dedit,  nulla  temeritate  transcendat. 
Quod  si  aut  gentilis  dominus  fuerit,  aut  alterioa 
seotsB,  qui  a  conventu  ecclesiss  probat^ir  ex- 
trancus,  is  qui  servum  repetit,  personas  requirat 
bonsd  fidei  Christianas,  ut  ipsi  in  persona 
domini  servo  prsobeant  sacramenta :  quia  ipsi 
possunt  servare  quod  sacrum  est,  qui  pro  trans- 
gressione  ecelesiasticum  metuunt  disciplinam." 
(Canon  22.) 

It  is  difficult  to  carry  solicitude  for  the  lot 
of  slaves  further.  This  document  is  very 
curious. 

They  forbid  bishops  to  mutilate  their  slaves  : 
they  order  that  the  duty  'of  chastising  th4sm 
should  be  left  to  the  judge  of  the  town,  wko, 
nevertheless^  could  not  cut  off  their  hair,  a 
punishment  which  ico*  considered  too  ignomi" 
nious. 

(Concilium  Emeritense,  anno  666.) 

"  Si  regalis  pietas  pro  salute  omnium  suamin 
legum  dignata  est  ponere  decrota,  cur  religio 
sancta  per  sancti  concilii  ordinem  non  habeat 
instituta,  quas  omnino  debent  esse  cavenda? 
Ideoque  placuit  huic  sancto  ooncilio,  ut  omnia 
potestas  episcopalis  modum  suss  ponat  ira» ; 
nee  pro  quolibet  excessu  cnilibet  ex  familio, 
ecclesiie  aliquod  corporis  membrorum  sua 
ordinatione  pnesumat  extirpare  ant  anferre. 
Quod  si  talis  emerserit  culpa,  advocate  judice 
civitatis,  ad  examen  ejus  deducatnr  quod  fao- 
tnm  fuisse  asseritur.  £t  quia  omnino  justnm 
est,  ut  pontifex  saevissimam  non  impendat  rin- 
dictam ;  quidquid  coram  judice  verins  pataerit^ 
per  disciplinas  severitatem  absque  turpi  decal 
vatione  maneat  emendatnm."  (Canon  16.) 

Priests  are  forbidden  to  have  their  elavee 

mutilated. 
(Condlium  Toletanum  undedmum,  anno  6T5.) 

"  His  a  quibus  domini  sacramenta  tractanda 
sunty  judicium  sanguinis  agitare  non  licet :  et 
ideomagnoperetalium  excessibus  prohibendum 
est,  ne  indiscretas  preesumptionia  motibos  agi- 
tati,  aut  quod  morte  plectendum  est,  sententia 
propria  judicare  praesumant,  aut  trnncationea 
quaslibet  membrorum  qnibusUbet  peraonis  ant 
per  se  inferant,  aut  inferendas  praeclpiant. 
Quod  si  quisquam  horum  immemor  prsecepto- 
rum,  aut  ecclcsisB  suae  familiis,  aut  in  qnibusli-> 
bet  personis  tale  quid  fecerit,  et  concessi  ordinia 
honore  privatus,  et  loco  suo,  perpetuo  damna- 
tionis  teneatur  religatus  orgastulo  :  cui  tamen 
communio  exeunti  ex  hac  vita  noD  neganda 
est,  propter  domini  misericordiam,  qui  non  vuU 
peccatoris  mortem^  sed  ut  convertatur  et  vioiU.*' 
(Canon  6.) 
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It  8boDld  be  remarked,  that  the  word  fami- 
lia,  employed  in  the  two  laat  canons  which 
we  have  just  cited,  should  be  understood  of 
Wave^<.  The  real  meaning  of  this  word  is 
dearly  shown  us  by  the  74th  canon  of  the  4th 
Council  of  Toledo. 

'*  De  familiiM  ecolesiad  constituere  presbyte- 

roe  el  diaconoe  per  parochias  liceat ea 

tamen  ratione  ut  anUa  manumuti  libertatem 
Btfttua  mi  percipiatiU 

We  see  this  word  employed  in  the  aame 
flense  by  Pope  St.  Gregory.  (Epist  xliv.  1.  4) 

A  penance  U  imposed  on  the  matter  who  kiUe 
hie  elave  of  hie  oicn  authority, 

(Concilium  WormatleDse,  nnno  868.) 

**  Si  quis  serFum  proprium  sine  consoientia 
judioum  qui  tale  quid  commiserit,  quod  morte 
sit  dignum,  occidcrit,  excommunicationo  vel 
poenitentia  bienuii,  reatum  sanguinis  emenda- 
bit."  (Canon  38.) 

**  Si  qua  fcmina  furore  seli  accensa,  flagris 
vcrberaverit  ancillam  suam,  ita  ut  intra  terti- 
am  diem  animam  suam  cum  cruciatu  effundat, 
eo  quod  inccrtum  sit  voluntate,  an  caeu  Occi- 
dent ;  si  voluntate,  septcm  annos,  si  casu,  per 
quinque  annonim  tempora  legitimam  peragat 
pocnitentiam."  (Canon  39.) 

They  eherk  the  violence  of  thoee  tcAo,  to  revenge 
themeeirea  for  the  aeylum  granted  to  elavee, 
take  poeaeeeion  of  the  gooda  of  the  Church. 

(Concilium  Arausicanum  prlmum,  anno  441.) 
"Si  quis  autem   mancipia  clericomm   pro 
0Tiis  maneipiis  ud  ecclesiam  fbgientibus  credi- 
derit  occupanda,  per  omnes  ecclesias  districtis- 
8ima  damnatione  feriatur."  (Canon  6.) 

}II. 

(Ibid.)  They  check  all  attempta  made  againat 
the  liberty  of  alavea  en/ranchiacd  by  the 
Church,  or  xoho  have  been  recommended  to  her 
by  will, 

"  In  ecclesia  mannmissos,  vel  per  testamen- 
turn  ecclesia)  commendatos,  si  quis  in  servitu- 
tem»  rel  obsequium,  vel  ad  colonariam  conditio- 
nem  imprimere  tentaverit,  animadversione  ec- 
clesiastica  coeroeatur."  (Canon  7.) 

They  aeeure  the  liberty  of  thoae  who  have  re- 
ceived  the  benefit  of  manumiaaion  in  the 
Churchea.  The  hatter  are  enjoined  to  take 
npon  themaelvea  the  defence  of  the  enfran- 
ehiaed. 
(Condlinm  quintnm  Aarelianense,  anno  540.) 

"  Et  quia  plurimorura  suggestione  comperi- 
mus,  eoa  qui  in  ecclesiis  juxta  patrioticam 
consuetudinem  a  servitiis  fherunf  absoluti,  pro 
libito  quorumcumque  iterum  ad  servitinm  revo- 
cari,  impium  esse  tractavimus,  ut  quod  in  ec- 
clesia Dei  consideratione  a  vinculo  servitutis 
absolvitur,  irritum  habeatur.  Ideo  pietatis 
causa  communi  concilio  placuit  observandum, 
nt  qufBcumque  mancipia  ab  ingenuis  dominis 
Bcrvitute  laxantur,  in  ea  libertate  maneant, 
quam  tunc  a  dominis  perceperunt.  Higus- 
modi  quoque  libertas  si  a  quocumque  pulsata 
fuerit,  cum  justitia  ab  ecclesiis  dcfendatur, 
prater  eas  oulpas,  pro  quibus  leges  coUataa 
•enris  revocare  jussemnt  libertates."  (Canon 


The  Church  4a  charged  with  the  defence  of  fAe 
enfranchiaedf  whether  they  hare  been  emanci- 
pated within  her  eucloaure,  whether  they  hav€ 
been  ao  by  letter  or  teatameutj  or  have  gained 
their  liberty  by  preacription.  They  reatrain 
the  arbitrarineaa  of  the  judgea  towarda  thfiae 
unfortunate  peraona.  It  ia  decided  that  the 
Biahopa  ahall  take  cognizance  of  thc^e  cauaea* 

(Concilium  MatisooueuM  secundum,  anr.o  5^5.) 

"  Qufe  dum  postea  univcrso  coctui  secundum 
consuetudinem  recitata  innotescercnt,  Prsetex- 
tatus  et  Pappulus  viri  bcati^^imi  dixcrunt: 
Decernat  itaque,  et  de  miser  is  libertis  vestra 
auctoritatis  vigor  insignis,  qui  ideo  plus  a  ju- 
dicibua  affliguntur,  quia  sacris  sunt  commcndati 
ecclesiis :  ut  si  quas  quispiam  dixcrit  contra 
eos  actiones  habere,  non  audeat  eos  magistra* 
tus  contradere;  scd  in  episcopi  tantum  judicio, 
in  cujus  prsesentia  litem  contestons,  quss  sunt 
justltiaa  ac  veritatis  audiat.  Indignum  est 
enim,  ut  hi  qui  in  sacrosancta  ecclesia  jure 
nuscuutUr  legitime  roanumissi,  aut  per  epiiito- 
lam,  aut  per  testamentum,  nut  per  longinqui- 
tatem  temporis  libertatis  jure  fruuntur,  a  quo- 
libet  injustissime  inquietentur.  Vnivcrsa  sa- 
cerdotalis  Congregatio  dixit:  Justum  est,  ut 
contra  calumniatorum  omnium  versutias  de- 
fendantur,  qui  patroeinium  immortajis  cccleslsB 
concupiscunt.  Et  quicumque  a  nobis  de  libertis 
latum  decretum,  superb ia^  ausu  prsevaricare 
tentaverit,  irrcparahili  damnation  is  euvs  scn- 
tentia  feriatur.  Sed  si  plaeuerit  episcopo 
ordinarium  judicem,  aut  qucmlibet  alium  e«3cn- 
larem,  in  audientiam  eorum  accersiri,  cum 
libuerit  fiat,  et  nullus  alius  audeat  eaueaa 
pcrtractare  libertonim  nisi  episeopus  cujus 
interest,  ant  is  cui  idem  audiendum  tradiderit." 
(Canon  7.) 

The  defence  of  the  freed  ia  confided  to  the  pHeata, 
(Coacillnm  Parisienseqnintum;  anno  614.) 

"  Liberti  quorumcumque  ingenuorum  a  sacer- 
dotibus  defensentur,  nee  ad  publicum  ulterius 
revocentur.  Quod  si  quis  ausu  temernrio  eos 
imprimere  voluerit,  aut  ad  publicum  revocare, 
et  admonitus  per  pontificem  ad  audientiam 
venire  ncglexerit,  aut  emendaro  quod  perpc- 
travit  distulerit,  communione  privetur."  (Ca- 
non 5.) 

The  enfranchiaed  recommended  to  the  Churehe9 
ahall  be  protected  by  the  Biahopa, 

(Omeilinm  Toletannm  terttum,  anno  680.) 

"  De  libertis  autem  id  Dei  prsecipiunt  sacer- 
dotes,  ut  si  qui  ab  episcopis  fact!  sunt  secundum 
u^odum  quo  canones  antiqui  dantlicentiam,sint 
liberi ;  et  tantum  a  patrocinio  ecclesias  tam  ipsi 
quam  ab  eis  progeniti  non  recedant  Ab  aliiJi 
quoque  libertati  traditi,  et  ecclesiis  commcn- 
dati, patrocinio  episcopali  tegantur,  a  principe 
hoc  episeopus  postulet."  (Canon  6.) 

The  Church  undertakea  to  defend  the  liberty 
and  the  property  acquired  by  induatry  of  ths 
er^ranchiaed  who  have  been  recommended  to 
her, 

(Coneiliwm  Toletaaam  qoartum,  anno  683.) 

**  Liberti  qui  a  quibuscumque  manumissi  8nnt| 
atque  ecclesiaa  patrocinio  commendati  existunty 
aicut  regulad  antiquonim  patnun  conBtttaenmU 
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■ftoertlotoll  defensione  *  ei^aslibet  insolenti* 
protegmotar ;  sire  in  sUta  liberUtu  eoram,  sen 
in  peculio  quod  hab«re  noflcantor/'    (Cap.  72.) 

Tk4  Chnrek  will  defend  the  en/ranehieed ;  a  re- 
gulation which  doee  not  dietinauieh  whether 
they  have  been  recommended  to  her  or  not, 

(OondUain  Agftthrnw,  anno  SOOl) 

**  TabertOB  legitime  a  dominis  Buia  fiMstos  ee- 
eleita,  si  neceuitas  ezegerit,  taeatar ;  qaod  ai 
qnis  ante  aadienUam,  ant  penradere,  ant  ezpo- 
Uare  pnesampserity  ab  eodesia  repellatar." 
(Canon  29.) 

{in. 

}%0  Church  ehtUl  regard  the  raneom  of  eaptivee 
ae  herjiret  care  ;  ehe  ehall  give  their  intereete 
the  preference  over  her  own,  however  bad  may 
be  &e  etaU  of  her  affaire, 

**  Stent  omnlno  grare  est,  fhutra  eoelaiastica 
ministeria  rennndare,  fie  itemm  culpa  wl,  im- 
minente  hiynsmodi  neceMitate,  res  maxime  de- 
solataB  Ecclesitt  captiris  suifl  praponere,  et  in 
eoram  redemptione  cessare."  (Cans.  xii.  q.  2, 
eanon  19.) 

Remarkable  worde  of  St.  Ambroee  touching  the 
raneom  of  eaptivee.  To  perform  thie  pioue 
duty,  the  holy  Biehop  breake  up  and  mm*  the 
eaered  veeeele. 

(8.  Ambraslas  da  Off.  lib  tt.  oap.  16.) 

(}  70.)  ** Snmma etiamlibenlitas oaptoi redi- 
mere,  eripere  ex  hostinm  manibus,  subtrahere 
neoi  homines,  et  maxime  fcminas  tarpidini,  red- 
dere  parentibns  liberos,  parentes  liberis,  oives 
patrisB,  restitnere.  Nota  sunt  haso  nimis  H- 
IjrisB  vastitate  et  Thraeis:  qnanti  ubiqne 
renales  erant  oaptiri  orbe  .... 

Ibid.  ({  71.) ''  Piwoipna  est  igitar  liberalitaB, 
redimere  eaptiros  et  maxime  ab  hoste  barbaro, 
qni  nihil  deferat  human  itatis  ad  misericordiam, 
nisi  quod  ^raritia  reseryav^erit  ad  redemp- 
tlonem." 

lb.  L  ii.  e.  2  (}  13.)  **  Ut  noe  aliquando  in 
invidiam  ineidimu$f  qupd  eonfregerimue  vaea 
myetica,  ut  eaptivoe  redimeremue,  quod  Arianis 
nsplioere  potnerat,  neo  tam  fkctum  displieeret, 
quam  ut  esset  quod  in  nobis  reprehenderetor." 

These  noble  and  charitable  sentiments  were 
not  those  of  fit  Ambrose  only ;  his  words  are 
but  the  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  whole 
Church,  without  referring  to  numberless  proofs 
which  I  might  adduce  here,  and  before  I  pass 
to  the  canons  which  I  mean  to  insert,  I  will 
oopy  some  passages  f^om  a  touching  letter  of 
8t  Cyprian,  which  eontains  the  moUres  which 
animated  the  Church  in  her  pious  enterprise, 
and  gives  a  lively  description  of  her  seal  and 
oharity  in  these  admirable  efforts. 

''Cyprianus  Januario,  Maximo,  Proculo, 
Viotori,  Modiano,  Nemesiano,  Nampulo,  et 
Honorato,  fratribus  salutem.  Cum  maximo 
animi  nostri  gemitn  et  non  sine  laorymis  legi- 
mus  litteras  vestras,  fhttres  carissimi,  quas 
ad  nos  pro  dileotionis  restrss  sollicitndine  de 
fratrum  nostrorum  et  soromm  oaptiritato  fe- 
tflstis.  Qnis  enim  non  doleat  in  ejusmodi 
oasibus,  aut  quis  non  dolorem  firatris  sui 
iuum  proprium  computet  cum  loquatur  apos- 
tolus Pavdus  et  dioat :  Si  patitwr  unum  mest. 


compaHumtmr  ef  eaters  utemira  :  mi 

tatur    w^mbrum  unmm,  coUatoMtmr  et  om 

membra.  (1  ad  Ooit.  xiL  26.)  Et  alio  loeo :  QmiM 
infirmaiur,  inquil,  et  non  ego  injirmorf  (2  ad 
Cor.  xi.  29.)  Quare  none  et  nobis  o^pfciTitajS 
fratmm  nostra  captiritas  eompntaada  cat,  ei 
pericUtantiam  d<^or  pro  noetro  dolore  skaoBe- 
randus  es^  earn  sii  seilieet  adunationls  nostrm 
Gorpns  unum,  et  non  ftaatom  dlleetio  aed  ci 
religio  instigare  noe  debeat  et  eonfortare  ad 
fratmm  membra  redimenda.  Nam  cam  flenno 
apostolus  Paolns  dieat:  Neeeitie  quia  tempiwm 
Deieetie,  et  Spiritme  Dei  habitat  tmvobier  (1 
ad  Cor.  iii.  16),  etiamsi  eharitas  nos  nunns 
adigeret  ad  opem  fralribos  ferendam,  consider- 
andnm  tamen  hoc  in  loeo  fni^  Dei  teBsplnm 
esse  qua  capta  sunt,  nee  pati  noe  longa  ceesa- 
tione  et  negleeto  dolore  debere,  ut  din  Dei 
templa  captiva  sint;  sed  quibus  poesumaa  viri- 
bus  elaborare  et  Feloeiter  gerere  ut  Chxiatun 
judicem  et  Dominum  et  Denm  nostnuB  pto- 
mereamur  obsequiis  nostris.  Nam  cum  dicai 
Paulus  apostolus,  Quotquot  in  Chrieto  baptiMoH 
eetie,  Chrietum  induietie  (ad  GaL  iiL  27,)  in 
capttTis  fratribus  nostms  oontemplandns  ei4 
Christns  et  redimendus  de  pericnlo  eaptiriftada, 
qui  nos  de  diaboli  faucibus  exuit»  nune  ipee  qui 
manet  et  habitat  in  nobis  de  barbarorum  nkanl- 
bus  exuatur,  et  redimainr  nununaria  quantitate 
qui  nos  oniice  redemit  et  sanguine. 


Quantos  rero  communis  onmibos  nobis  moeror 
atque  oruciatus  est  de  periealo  Tirginnm  qa» 
illic  tenentor  ?  pro  quibus  non  tantnm  liberta- 
tis,  sed  et  pudoris  jactura  plangenda  est,  nee 
tam  irincula  barbarorum  quam  lenonom  et  in- 
panarium  stupra  deflenda  sunt,  ne  membra 
Christo  dicata  et  in  setemum  continentisB  hono- 
rum  pudica  yirtnte  derota,  insultantinm  liUdine 
et  contaigione  foedentur  7  Qn»  omnia  istie  ae- 
eundum  litteras  yestras  fratemitas  nostra  eo- 
gitans  et  dolenter  examinans,  prompte  omnee 
et  libenter  ac  largiter  subsidia  nununaria  fratri> 
bus  oontulernnl. 


Misimus  autem  aeatertia  eentom  millia  noin- 
morum,  qnss  istie  in  eeelesia  eni  de  Domini 
indulgentia  prBsanmna,  cleri  et  plebia  apad  not 
oonsistentis  eollatione,  eoUecta  sunt,  qum  roa 
illic  pro  yeatra  dlligentia  dispenaaMtis. 

Si  tamen  ad  explorandam  noatri  anima  ehari- 
tatem,  et  examlnandi  nostri  pectoris  fldem  tale 
aliquid  aociderit,  nolite  cunctari  nuntiare  base 
nobis  litteris  yestris,  pro  eerte  habentes  eecle- 
siam  nostram  et  fratemltatem  iatio  uniyeraam, 
ne  h»o  ultra  fiant  precibua  orare,  ai  fketa 
fuerint,  libenter  et  largiter  aubaidia  praatare." 
(Epist  60.) 

Thua  the  seal  for  the  redemption  of  eaptiyea^ 
a  seal  which  waa  exerted  wiui  ao  mueh  ardor 
in  later  agea,  had  appeared  in  the  earliest  times 
of  the  Church ;  thia  seal  waa  founded  on  grand 
and  aublime  motiyes,  which  render  thia  work 
in  aome  meaaure  diyine,  and  aeonre  to  l^ose 
who  deyote  themaelyea  to  it  an  nn&ding  orowa. 
Important  information  on  thia  anbject  will  be 
found  also  in  the  worka  of  St.  Oregory.  (Y. 
lib.  iii.  ep.  16;  lib.  iy.  ep.  17;  lib.  yL  ep.  iS: 
Ub.  yiL  ep.  26,  28,  and  S8 ;  Ub.  ix.  ep.  17.) 
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Tk€  property  of  the  Church  employed  /or  the 
redemption  of  caplivee, 

(Oooclliiun  MatisooneiMe  secundam,  anno  686.) 

"Unde  stataimas  ao  decemimus,  nt  moa 
antiquas  a  fidelibus  reparetur;  et  decimal 
•cclesiasticis  famulantibus  ceremoniis  populas 
omnis  inferat,  quas  sacerdotes  aut  in  pauperum 
nsnm  avt  in  eaptivorum  redemptionem  praro' 
gantea,  sxkia  orationibus  pacem  populo  ac  saln- 
tem  impetrent :  si  quia  autem  eontamax  nostris 
■tatutia  Balaberrimis  fuerit,  a  membris  eoclesias 
omul  tempore  separetur."    (Canon  6.) 

It  ie  allowed  to  break  up  the  eaered  veeeelt,  in 
order  to  devote  (ft«  price  of  fA«in  to  ike  re- 
demption  of  eaptivee. 

(OondMnm  RhemenM^  anno  626  Tel.  630.) 

"  Si  quia  epiacopna,  ezoepto  ai  evenerit  ardna 
necesaitaa  pro  rodemptione  eaptivorum  minia- 
teria  aanota  frangere  pro  qualicamque  condi- 
tione  presumpaerit,  ab  officio  ceaaabit  occleaiae." 
(Canon  22.) 

The  following  canon  informa  ua  that  the 
Biahopa  gave  letters  of  recommendation  to  the 
captives ;  they  are  desired  to  state  therein  the 
date  and  price  of  the  ransom;  they  are  re- 
quested also  to  mention  there  the  wanta  of  thoae 
who  are  thua  reatored  to  liberty. 

(ConcUian  Lugdanenae  tertima,  anno  683.) 

"Id  etiam  de  epiatolia  placoit  eaptivorum, 
nt  ita  sint  aancti  pontifieea  cauti,  nt  in  aervitio 
pontificibna  conaistentibns  qui  eomm  manu  vel 
snbacriptione  agnoaoat  epiatolse  aut  quaelibet 
inainaationnm  HttersB  dari  debeant,  quA^nua 
de  aubaeriptionibua  nulla  ratione  posait  Deo 
propitio  dubitari:  et  epiatola  commendationia 
pro  necessitate  c^jualibet  promnlgata  dies  da- 
tarum  et  pretia  conatitntay  vel  neceaaitatea 
eaptivorum  quoa  cum  epiatolia  diriganty  ibidem 
inserantur/'    (Canon  2.) 

Bxceee  into  which  eome  eeeletiaetiee  fUlowed 
themeelvee  to  /all,  6y  an  indieereet  neal  in 
/avor  o/  eaptivee. 

(Qvnodos  8.  Patridi,  AnzlUl  et  laemJnl  Bpiseoponua 
In  Hibemia  oelebrata,  drca  annum  Chriati  460  vel 
4M.) 

"Si  quia  oloricomm  voluerit  Juvare^oaptivo 
enm  auo  pretio  illi  aubveniat,  nam  ai  per  furtum 
ilium  inviolaverity  blaaphemantur  multi  derioi 
per  unum  latronem,  qui  aio  feoerit  ezcommu- 
nionia  sit."    (Canon  32.) 

The  church  employed  her  property  in  the 
ranaoqn  of  captives ;  and  when  the  latter  had 
afterwarda  acquired  the  meana  of  repaying  the 
sums  advanced  for  them,  she  refViaed  all  reim- 
buraement  and  gracioualy  gave  up  Uie  price  of 
the  ranaom. 

(Ex  epiatolia  8.  GregorlL) 

"  Saororam  canonnm  atatuta  et  legalia  per- 
mittit  auctoritatea,  lici  rea  eeoleaiaaticaa  in 
redemptionem  eaptivorum  impendi.  Et  ideo, 
quia  edocti  a  vobia  aumua,  ante  annoa  fere  18, 
virum  reverendisaimum  quemdam  Fabinm, 
Spiscopum  Ecclesi»  Firmanse,  librae  11  ar- 
gent! de  eadem  ecdeaia  pro  redemptione 
vestra,  ac  patria  veatri  Paeaivi,  fratria  et  oo- 
episcopi  noBtri,  tunc  vero  clerici,  neonon  matria 
vestne,  hostibus  impendieae,  atque  ex  hoc 
quamdam  formidinem  voa  habere^  ue  hoc  quod 
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datum  eat,  a  vobia  qnolibet  tempore  repetatur, 
hvjna  prascepti  auctoritate  suspicioneA  vea- 
tram  prsBvidimna  anferendam;  conatituentca, 
nullam  voa  exinde,  haBredesque  vostros  quolibet 
tempore  repetitionia  molcstiam  anatinere,  nee 
a  quoqnam  vobia  aliquam  objici  qua^stionem." 
(L.  7,  ep.  14,  et  hab.    Cuas.  12,  q.  2,  c.  15.) 

7%e  property  o/  the  Church  eerved  to  raneom 

eaptivee. 
(Condlinm  Yemenae  secundum,  anno  844.) 

"EceleaisB  facultatea  quae  regea  et  reliqni 
ohriatiani  Deo  voverunt,  ad  alimentum  aervo* 
rum  Dei  et  pauperum,  ad  exceptionem  hoapi- 
tum,  redemptionie  eaptivorum,  atque  templorum 
Dei  inatanrationem,  nunc  in  uau  asecularium 
detinentnr.  Hinc  multi  aervi  Dei  penuriam 
cibi  et  potua  ac  veatimentorum  patiuntur. 
pauperea  conauetam  eleemoaynam  non  acci- 
piunt,  negliguntur  hospites,/rat/c^a7i<ur  captivi, 
et  fama  omnium  merito  laceratur."  (Canon  12.) 

Let  ua  obaerve  in  this  canon  the  use  which 
the  Church  made  of  her  property ;  after  having 
aupported  the  clergy,  and  maintained  divine 
worship,  ahe  devoted  it  to  auccor  the  poor, 
travellers  or  pilgrims,  and  to  redeem  captives. 
I  make  this  bbaervation  here,  becauae  the 
opportunity  offers;  not  because  this  canon  ia 
the  only  proof  of  the  excellent  use  which  the 
Church  made  of  her  property.  Indeed,  a  great 
number  of  othera  might  be  cited,  beginning 
with  the  canona  called  Apoatolioal.  It  ia  ne- 
ceasary  also  to  remark  the  expression  which  is 
aometimea  made  use  of  to  stigmatize  the  wick- 
edneaa  of  the  apoilera  of  the  Church,  or  of  thoae 
who  adminiater  her  property  badly ;  they  are 
called  pauperum  neeatoret,  'murderera  of  the 
poor  j'  to  make  it  well  understood  that  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  thia  property  ia  the 
Bupport  of  the  neceaaitoua. 

{ rv. 

Thoee  who  attempt  to  take  away  the  liberty  of 
pereone  are  excommunicated, 

(Condlinm  Lugdanenae  aeonndnm,  anno  666.) 
"  Et  qui  peccatia  facientibua  multi  in  pomi- 
eiem  animao  auae  ita  oonati  aunt,  aut  conantur  « 
aaaurgere,  nt  animaa  longa  temporia  quiete  aine 
nlla  atatua  eni  eompetitione  viventea,  nunc 
improba  proditione  atque  traditione,  aut  cap> 
tivaverint  aut  oaptivare  conentur,  ai  juxta 
prsDoeptum  domini  regie  emendare  diatnlerinty 
quouaque  hoa  quoa  obduxerunt,  in  loco  in  quo 
longum  tempna  quiete  vixerin^  restaurare  de- 
beanty  eocleaifB  eommnnione  priventor.''  (Ca- 
non  3.) 

We  aee  in  thia  canon  that  private  individu- 
als, by  too  frequent  attempts,  employed  vio- 
lence to  reduce  free  persons  to  slavery.  At 
thia  time,  on  account  of  the  irruptiona  of  the 
barbariana,  the  atate  of  Europe  waa  auoh,  that 
public  auUiority,  weak  in  Uie  extreme,  did 
noty  properly  speaking,  exist  This  is  the  rea* 
son  why  it  is  so  noble  to  see  the  Chusek  strug- 
gling every  where  to  support  public  order,  to 
defend  liberty,  and  excommunicating  those 
who  attacked  that  liberty,  in  contempt  ef  the 
commands  of  the  king. 

The  eame  abute  repreeeed, 
(Oonollium  Ahemenae,  anno  625  vel  630.) 
"  Si  quis  ingenuum  ant  liberum  ad  servitiuoi 
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inoUnare  Tolaerit,  ant  fortMSe  jam  foeit,  et 
oommonitas  ab  episoopo  bo  de  inquietadine 
ejus  revocare  neglozerit,  aut  emendare  nolaerit, 
tamquam  oalamnisB  ream  plaouit  sequestauri/' 
(Canon  17.) 

It  it  declared  that  he  who  Uada  away  a  Gkru» 

tian  to  sell  him,  %»  guilty  of  homicide, 

(OondUum  Oonfluentinam,  anno  9S2.) 

"Item  interrogatum  est,  quid  de  eo  faci- 
endam  sit  qui  phristianum  hominem  aeduxeriti 
et  sic  vendiderit:  responsumque  est  ab  omni- 
bas»  homicidii  reatum,  ipsnm  hominem  sibi 
oontrahere."    (Canoa  7.) 

The  traffic  in  men,  practi$ed  ai  that  time  in 

Englandf  it  proteribed ;  it  it  forbidden  to 

tell  men  like  ignoble  anitnalt. 

(GondUum  Londinense^  enno  1102.) 

"  Ne  qnis  illud  nefarium  negotium  quo  bao- 
tenus  in  Anglia  solebant  bomineB  sicut  bruta 
animalia  venundari,  deinceps  uUatenus  faoere 
prsesumat" 

We  see,  from  the  canon  wbicb  I  have  just 
cited,  to  wbat  point  tbe  Cburcb  bad  attained 
in  all  that  affects  true  civilization.  We  are  in 
tbe  nineteentb  century,  and  it  is  considered 
that  a  great  step  has  been  gained  in  modem 
eivilization  bj  the  consent  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean nations  to  sign  treaties  to  suppress  tbe 
slave-trade;  now  tbe  canon  which  we  have 
just  cited  tells  us,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  in  that  very  town  of 
London,  where  the  famous  Convention  was 
lately  held,  the  traffic  in  men  was  forbidden, 
and  stigmatized  as  it  deserves.  Nefarium 
negotium — detestable  trade — it  is  called  by 
the  Council :  infamout  traffic,  it  is  called 
by  modern  civilization,  the  unconscious  heir 
of  the  thoughts  and  even  the  words  of  those 
men  who  are  treated  by  it  as  barbarians, 
of  those  Bishops,  whom  calumny  bos  more  or 
less  represented  as  a  band  of  coospiratora 
agidnst  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  human 
race. 

.  It  it  ordered  that  pertont  who  httve  been  told  or 
pledged,  thall  immediately  recover  their  liberty 
by  rettoring  the  price  received  ;  it  it  ordainwl 
that  more  thall  not  be  required  of  them  than 
they  thall  have  received  for  their  liberty. 

(Bynodus  incerti  loci,  drca  annoxi  616.) 

"  De  ingennis  qui  ae  pro  peonuia  aot  alia 
revendiderinty  vel  oppignoiraverinty  plaouit  at 
quandoquidem  pretium,  quantum  pro  ipais 
datam  est,  invenire  potaenint,  absque  dilatione 
ad  Btatum  susb  conditioniB  reddito  preUo^  re- 
formentor,  nee  amplias  quam  pro  eis  datam 
est  requiratar.  £t  interim,  b1  vir  ex  ipsiay  oz- 
orem  ingenoam  habaerity  aut  molier  ingeniiam 
habuerit  maritnm,  filii  qoi  ex  ipsiB  nati  fUe* 
rint»  in  ingenoitate  perbiaiieant.''  (Oanon  14.) 

The  text  of  thlB  ConncUf  lield,  according  to 
some,  at  Boneoil,  well  deaenres  to  hare  some 
remarks  made  on  it  The  benefieial  regulation 
which  allowed  a  mao  who  had  been  sold  to 
regain  his  liberty  by  paying  the  anm  received, 
checked  an  evil  which  was  deeply  rooted  in 
the  enstoms  of  Oaul  at  that  time,  for  we  find 
it  at  a  very  early  period.  We  know,  indeed, 
from  Otdtn,  whoae  teitimany  we  have  olted  in 


the  text»  that  many  men  of  that  eoontry  wtoA 

their  liberty  to  relieve  themselves  from  diffi- 
culties.  Let  as  also  remark  the  regulation 
contained  in  the  same  canon  with  respect  to 
the  children  of  the  person  who  was  sold; 
whether  it  be  the  father  or  mother,  the  canon 
prei^cribes,  in  both  cases,  that  the  children 
shall  be  free;  and  it  here  departs  ttoia  the 
well  known  rule  of  civil  law :  partnt  tequitur 
ventremm 

jv. 

/(  it  forbidden  to  give  up  to  the  Jewt  the  Uaret 
who  have  taken  refuge  in  the  ehurehet/  it  mof- 
tert  little  whether  they  have  ehoten  that  aevlum 
becaute  their  mattert  obliged  Hiem  to  thingt 
contrary  to  the  ChrittieM  faith,  or  becaute 
they  have  been  maltreated  by  them  afier  Aar- 
ing  been  once  withdrawn  from  the  eaered  aty^ 
lum  under  the  promite  of  pardon. 
(Concilium  AnreUanense  tertiom,  anno  938.) 

"  De  manciptis  Christiania,  que  in  Jadseonm 
servitio  detlnentur,  si  els  quod  Christiana  reli- 
gio  vetat,  a  dominis  imponitur,  aut  si  eoe  quoa 
de  ecdesia  excusatos  toUent,  pro  culpa  qote 
remlssa  est,  affligere  aut  csedere  fortasso.  pree- 
sumpserint,  et  ad  ecclesiam  iterato  confnge- 
rint,  nuUatenus  a  sacerdote  reddaator,  nisi 
pretium  offeratnr  ac  detur,  quod  mancipia  ipsa 
valere  pronuntiaTerit  justa  taxatio/'  (Canon 
13.) 

ITie  pree^t  given  in  the  preceding  canon  it  re- 
neiced;  a  precept  contained  in  the  canon  whidi 
we  havejutt  cited, 

(Cbneitium  Aurcllanense  quartum,  anno  641.) 

"  Cum  prioribus  eanonibus  jam  fuerit  defini*' 
tum  ut  de  mancipiis  Christiania,  qase  apod 
Juda&os  sunt,  si  ad  ecclesiam  eonfageriatv  et 
redimi  se  postalaverint^  etiam  ad  qaoocamque 
Christianos  refugerint,  et  serrire  Jadseis  nolu* 
erint,  taxato  et  oblato  a  fidelibns  justo  pretio, 
ab  eorum  dominio  liberentor,  ideo  stataimus,  at 
tam  justa  oonBtitutio  ab  omnibus  oatfaolicia 
conservetur."    (Canon  30.) 

The  Jew  who  pervertt  a  Chrittiam  tUne  it  pun-^ 
ithed  with  the  lott  of  all  hit  tlavet,     (Ibid.) 

''Hoc  etiam  decemimus  observandnm,  at 
qaicomqne  JudsBus  proselytnm,  qui  advena  di- 
citur,  Judnum  faeere  prsssumpserit,  ant  Chris- 
tiannm  factum  ad  Judaicam  snpersdtionem  ad- 
duoere;  vel  si  Jndieos  Christianam  aneiUam 
suam  sibi  crediderit  sociandam ;  rel  ti  de  pa- 
rentibus  Christianis  natam,  JadsBom  sub  pro- 
misslone  feoerit  libertatis,  maocipiomm  amis* 
sione  molotetur."    (Canon  31.) 

Jewt  are  forbidden  to  have  Chrietian    tlenet 
henceforth;  ae  to  thote  who  are  in  their  power, 
all  Ohrittiant  are  allowed  to  rameom  tkem  by 
paying  their  Jewith  maetert  twehe  eoUdL 
(ConoUiom  Mattseonaoas  priaunv  anno  i61.) 

"Et  lioeat  quid  de  Christianis  qni  ant  de 
oaptivitatis  inonrsa,  ant  fraudibas  JudaBonim 
servitio  implicantar,  debeat  observari,  non 
solum  oanonicis  statatis,  sed  et  legnm  benefieio 
pridem  fherit  oonstitntum ;  tamen  quia  none 
item  quo  mmdam  querela  exorta  est,  quoedam 
JndsBos,  per  oivitates  aut  munioipia  eonslsten- 
tesi  in  tantam  inaolentiam  et  proterviam  pro- 
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rapiBM,  nt  neo  reolamft&tes  Christianos  lieeat 
Tel  pretio  de  eorum  servitute  abeolyi :  idcirco 
prsesenti  concilio,  Deo  aactore,  sancimas,  ut 
nullus  ChristianQB  Judseos  deinceps  debeat  de- 
servire ;  sod  datis  pro  quolibet  bono  manclpio 
12  solidiS;  ipsam  mancipium  quieamqne  Chris- 
tianus,  sen  ad  ingenaitatem,  seu  ad  fiorvitium, 
Ucentiam  babeat  redimendi ;  quia  nefas  est,  nt 
quos  Christus  Dominas  sanguinis  sui  effusione 
redemity  penecutorum  vinculis  maneant  irre< 
titi.  Quod  si  acquieseere  his  que  statnimus 
quicumque  JudsBus  nolnerit,  quamdiu  ad  pccu- 
niam  constltutam  renire  distulerit^  liceat  man- 
cipio  ipsi  cum  Christianis  ubicumque  volaerit 
habitare.  Hind  etiam  specialiter  sancientes, 
quod  si  quia  Judiens  Ohristianum  mancipium 
ad  errorem  Judaioum  convictus  fuerit  suasisse, 
Qt  ipse  maneipio  eareat,  et  legandi  damnatione 
plectatur."    (Canon  16.) 

Tlie  preceding  canon  is  almost  equivalent  to 
a  decree  for  the  entire  emancipation  of  Chris- 
tian slaves ;  for  if,  on  the  one  band,  Jews  were 
forbidden  to  acquire  new  Christian  slaves,  and, 
on  the  other,  those  who  were  in  their  posses- 
sion could  be  redeemed  by  the  first  Christian 
who  came,  it  is  clear  that  the  charity  of  the 
faithful  thus  finding  a  door  open  to  it>  the 
number  of  Christian  slaves  who  groaned  in  the 
power  of  the  Jews  must  have  diminished  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  It  is  not  said  that 
these  canonical  regulations  of  the  Church  from 
the  first  moment  obtained  all  the  result  which 
was  intended ;  but,  as  she  was  the  only  power 
that  remained  standing  at  that  time,  and  the 
only  one  that  exercised  influence  on  the  na- 
tions, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  her  regulations 
were  infinitely  advantageous  to  those  in  whose 
favor  they  were  established. 

Jewa  are  forbidden  to  acquire  Christian  slaves. 
If  a  Jeio  perverts  to  Judmsnty  or  circumcises 
a  Christian  slave f  the  latter  becomes /ree  with' 
out  having  any  thing  to  pay  to  his  master, 

(CoDcUiuu  Toktaaum  tertiom,  anno  M9.) 

"  Suggerente  concilio,  id  gloriossimus  domi- 
nus  noster  canonibus  inserendum  pro^cipit,  ut 
Judteis  non  liceat  Christianas  habere  uxorea, 
neque  mancipia  eomparare  in  wnis  proprios,  ,  . 

"  Si  qui  vero  Christiani  ab  eis  Judaico  rita 
sunt  maculati,  vel  etiam  clxcnmcisi,  non  reddito 
pretio  ad  libertatem  et  religionem  redeant 
Christianam."  (Canon  14.) 

This  canon  is  remarkable,  both  because  it 
protects  the  conscience  of  the  slave,  and  im- 
poses on  masters  a  punishment  favorable  to 
liberty.  This  manner  of  ehecking  tiie  arbi- 
trary power  of  those  who  violated  the  con- 
sciences of  their  slaves,  is  found,  during  the 
following  century,  in  a  curious  example  eon- 
tuned  in  the  collection  of  the  laws  of  Insy 
queen  of  the  West  Saxons.    It  is  this : 

jy  a  matter  make*  his  slave  tpork  on  Sunday, 
the  slave  becomes  free, 

(Leges  TnsB  reginseSaxonnm  Ooolduonim,  anno  093.) 

"  Si  servus  operetur  die  dominiea  per  pne- 
oeptom  domini  Bui|  sit  liber."  (Leg.  iii) 


Anbther  curious  example ; 

If  a  master  gives  meat  to  a  slave  on  a  fasting* 
day,  the  slave  becomes  free, 

(Concilium  BerghsmstedaB  anno  i^  Withredi  regis. 
CaatU,  id  est  Christ!  097 :  subBertualdo  Cantuari- 
ensi  areblepiseopo  eelelnatum.  Usw  aunt  judida 
Withredi  ragis  C^uariorvm.) 

''Si  quis  servo  suo  camem  in  jejunio  dedi- 
derit  comedendam,  servus  liber  exeat."  (Canon 
16.)  ^ 

It  is  definitively  forbidden  for  Jems  to  have 

Christian  slaves;  all  contravention  of  this 

order  shall  deprive  the  Jews  of  all  their 

slaves,  foho  shall  obtain  their  liberty  from  the 

prince. 

(ConoUlum  Toletanum  quartam,  anno  688.) 
*'  Ex  decreto  gloriosissimi  principis  hoc  sanc- 
tum^ elegit  concilium,  ut  Judasis  non  liceat 
Christianos  servos  habere,  neo  Christiana  man* 
cipia  emere,  neo  cigusquam  consequi  largitate : 
nefas  est  enim  ut  membra  Christi  serviant  An- 
tichristi  ministris.  Quod  si  deinceps  servos 
Christianos,  vel  anciUas  Judsei  habere  pr»-> 
sumpserinl,  sublati  ab  eorum  dominatu  liber- 
tatem a  principe  consequantur."  (Canon  66.) 

It  is  forbidden  to  sell  Christian  slaves  to  Jew 
or  Qentiles;  if  such  sales  have  been  made, 
they  shall  be  annulled, 

(Concilium  Rhemansa^  anno  625.) 
"  Ut  Christiani  Judssis  vel  Gentilibus  non 
vendantur ;  et  si  quis  Christianorum  necessi- 
tate cogente  mancipia  sua  Christiana  elegerit 
vonundanda,  non  aliis  nisi  tantum  Christianis 
expendat.  Nam  si  paganis  aut  Judssis  vendi- 
derity  communione  privetur,  et  emptio  oareat 
firmitate."  (Canon  11.) 

No  precaution  was  too  great  in  those  unhap- 
py times.  It  might  appear  at  first  that  such 
regulations  were  an  effect  of  the  intolerance 
of  the  Church  with  respect  to  the  Jews  and 
Pagans  j  and  yet,  in  reality,  they  were  a  bar- 
rier against  the  barbarism  which  invaded  all ; 
they  were  a  guarantee  of  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  man  j  so  much  the  more  necessary, 
as  all  the  others,  it  may  be  said,  had  disap- 
peared. Read  the  document  which  we  are 
about  to  transcribe;  you  wiU  there  see  that 
barbarism  was  carried  so  far,  that  slaves  wore 
sold  to  the  Pagans  to  be  sacrificed. 

(Gregorins  Papa  m.  ep.  ad  BonUkdum  Azchiepisoo> 
pum,  anno  781.) 

"  Hoc  quoque  inter  alia  crimina  agi  in  par- 
tibus  illis  dixisti,  quod  quidam  ex  fidelibus  ad 
immolandum  paganis  sua  venundent  mancipia. 
Quod  ut  magnopere  corrigere  debeas,  frater, 
commonemus,  neo  sinas  fieri  ultra;  scelusest 
enim  et  impietas.  Eis  ergo  qui  hsac  perpetra- 
verunt,  similem  homicidsB  indices  poeniten- 
tiam." 

These  excesses  must  have  occupied  the  ac- 
tive attention  of  the  Church,  as  we  see  the 
Council  of  Liptines,  held  in  743,  again  insist 
on  this  pointy  and  forbid  Christian  slaves  to  be 
given  up  to  the  Gentiles. 

<'Et  ut  mancipia  Christiana  paganis  non 
tradantnr."    (Canon  7.) 
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Nons. 


It  it/orMden  to  •eO  a  Chruiian  tlave  dut  of 
ik$  territory  eotnprited  within  the  kingdom  of 

(OoncIUam  CttbUooenf^  anno  050.) 

"  Pietatu  est  maximsB  et  religioniB  intaitiu, 
at  eaptiTitatia  Tincolom  omnino  %  ChristianiA 
radimatar.  Unde  saocta  Sjnodas  noscitar  cen- 
•aijM,  at  aollas  mancipiam  extra  fiaes  vel  ter- 
minos,  qai  ad  regnam  domioi  Clodovei  regis 
pertinent,  debeat  renandare,  ne  qnod  absit^ 
per  tale  eommercinm,  ant  captiritatls  rincnlo, 
▼el  qaod  pejas  eat,  Jadaica  eerritate  mancipia 
Christiana  teaeantar  ImpUoita."    f  Canon  0.) 

This  canon,  which  forbids  the  telling  of  Chiis- 
lian  slaves  ont  of  the  kingdom  of  Clovis,  for 
fear  that  thej  shoald  fall  into  the  power  of  the 
Pagans  and  Jews,  and  the  other  of  the  Coanoil 
of  Kheims,  cited  above,  which  contains  a  simi- 
lar regulation,  are  worthy  of  remark,  under 
two  aspects ;  they  show,  let,  the  high  respect 
which  we  ought  to  have  for  the  soul  of  man, 
even  of  him  who  is  a  slaye,  since  it  is  forbidden 
to  sell  him  where  his  conscience  might  be  in 
danger :  a  respect  which  it  was  very  important 
to  maintain,  both  in  order  to  eradicate  the  er- 
roneous maxims  of  antiquity  on  this  point, 
and  because  it  was  the  first  step  towards  eman- 
cipation. 2d.  By  limiting  the  power  of  sale, 
there  was  introduced  into  that  kind  of  property 
a  law  which  distinguished  it  from  others,  and 
placed  it  in  a  different  and  more  eleyated  cate- 

Sory.    This  was  a  great  step  made  towards 
eclaring  open  war  against  this  property  itself, 
and  abolishing  it  by  legitimato  means. 

OUriot  toko  told  their  tlavet  to  Jew  are  •everely 
reproved :  they  are  threatened  with  <Uarming 
puniehnentt, 

tOooeUJam  deelanm  Toletaaum,  anno  060.) 

**  Septima  coUationis  immane  satis  et  infan- 
dnm  operationis  studium  nunc  sanctum  nostrum 
adiit  concilium ;  quod  plerique  ex  saoerdotibus 
et  levitis,  qui  pro  sacris  ministeriis,  et  pietatis 
studio,  gubemationisque  augmento  sanetsd  ec- 
clesia  deputati  sunt  officio,  malunt  imitari  tur- 
bam  malorum,  potius  quam  sanctorum  patrum 
insistere  mandatis :  ut  ipsi  etiam  qui  redimere 
debuerunt,  venditiones  facere  intendant,  quos 
Christi  sanguine  prasciunt  ease  redemptos ;  ita 
dnntaxat,  ut  eorum  dominio  qui  sunt  empti  in 
ritu  Judaismo  oonvertantnr  oppressi,  et  fit  exe- 
erablle  commercium,  ubi  nitente  Deo  justum 
est  sanctum  adesso  conventum ;  quia  majorum 
oanones  Yetuerunt  ut  nullns  JudSBorum  coi^u- 
gia  yel  serritia  habere  prssumat  de  Christl- 
Mionim  ccetu." 

Here  the  Council  eloquently  reprimands  the 
guilty ;  it  continues : 

**  Si  quis  enim  post  banc  definitionem  talia 
ogere  tentarerit,  norerit  se  extra  ecclesiam 
fieri,  et  pnesonti,  et  futuro  judicio  cum  Jnda 
simili  poena  peroelli,  dum  modo  Dominum 
denuo  proditionis  pretio  malunt  ad  iracundiam 
pro70oare."    (Canon  7.) 

JVL 

Pope  St.  Qreaory  the  Firet  givee  freedom  to 
two  elavee  of  the  Ohurth  of  Rome,  Itemarkahle 
pat9<Mgef  in  which  thi»  holy  pope  explaine  the 
motivee  which  induced  the  Chriefianeto  enfranm 
chite  their  elavee. 

**  Cum  Rcdemptor  noster  totius  oonditor  crea- 
tarsB  ad  hoc  propitiatus  humanam  volnerit  oar- 


nem  assamere,  at  divioitatis  worn  gratia,  Atom 
quo  tenebamur  eapttri  Yineulo  serritati§,  pristi- 
niB  ttos  restitueret  libertati;  salabriter  agiter, 
si  homines  quos  ab  initio  natura  erearit  Uberot 
et  protnlit,  et  jus  gentium  jngo  substitoit  ser- 
ntutis,  in  ea  natara  in  qua  natx  foersnt,  maau- 
mittentis  benefieio,  libertati  reddantur.  Atque 
ideo  pietatis  intuitu,  et  faigus  rei  eonsideratione 
permoti,  tos  Montanam  atque  Thomam  &- 
mulos  sancts»  Romans  BeclesisB,  eui  Deo  adja- 
tore  desenrimns,  libaros  ex  hao  die  eiveeqae 
Romanos  effieimus,  omneqae  Testram  Tobis 
relaxamus  senritutis  peeulinm."  (S.  Greg.  L 
▼.  ep.  12.) 

Bieh<^  are  directed  to  reepeet  the  liberty  of 
thoee  who  have  been  enframehieed  by  thetr 
predeceeeore.  Mention  ie  made  of  the  power 
given  to  Biehope  to  free  their  slavee  who  deeeree 
well,  and  the  eum  ie  fixed  which  they  may  giwe 
them  to  aid  them  in  living. 

(OoncOium  AgaUienae^  anno  900.) 

"  Sane  si  quos  de  serris  ecclesiss  benemeritos 
sibi  episcopns  libertate  donayerit,  eollatam 
libertatem  a  snccessoribus  placuit  custodiri, 
cum  hoc  quod  eis  manumissor  in  libertate  con- 
tulerit,  quod  tamen  jubemus  viginti  solidorua 
numcrum,  et  modum  in  termla,  vineola,  rel 
hospitiolo  tenere.  Quod  amplius  datum  fuerit, 
post  manumissoris  mortem  eccleaia  rerocabit.'' 
(Canon  7.) 

What  hae  been  mortaged  or  alienated  from  the 
property  of  the  Church  by  a  Biehop  who  hae 
left  nothing  of  hie  oicn,  must  be  restored  ;  but 
enfranchised  slaves  are  excepted  from  this 
rule  :  they  ehaU  preserve  their  liberty. 

(Concilium  Aurelisnense  qoartum,  anno  S41.) 
"  Ut  episcopus  qui  de  facultate  propria  eocle- 
sisB  nihil  relinquit,  de  eccIesuB  facultate  si  quid 
alitor  quam  canones  eloquuntor  obligarerit, 
vendiderit,  aut  distraxerit,  ad  ecclesiam  revo- 
cetur.  Sane  si  de  senris  ecclesisD  libertos  feoerit 
numero  oompetenti,  in  ingenuitate  permaneant, 
ita  ut  ab  officio  ecolesijs  non  reeedanL"  (Ga> 
non  0.) 

An  English  Council  ordains  that,  at  the  death 
of  each  Bishop,  all  his  English  slaves  shall  be 
tned.  The  solemnisation  of  the  obsequies  is 
regulated ;  to  terminate  the  funeral  ceremonies, 
each  Bishop  and  abbot  shall  enfranchise  three 
slaves,  by  giving  them  each  three  solidL 

(^ynodus  CelUchytensis,  anno  010.) 

f*  Decimo  Jubetur,  et  hoc  firmiter  statoimns 
asservandum,  tarn  in  nostris  diebus,  qoamqae 
etiam  futuris  temporibus,  omnibus  suoeessori- 
bus  nostris  qui  post  nos  illis  sedibus  ordiaentDr 
quibns  ordlnati  sumus :  ut  quandocumqae  ali- 
quis  ex  numero  episooporum  migraverit  de 
saculo,  hoc  pro  aaima  illins  praeeipimns,  ex 
substantia  uniuscumqne  rei  decimam  partem 
dividero,  ao  distribuere  pauperibos  in  ele«> 
mosynam,  sive  in  peeoribus,  et  armei^tis,  sea 
de  ovibus  et  porois,  vol  etiam  in  oellariis, 
nee  Horn  omnem  hominem  Anglieum  liberaref  ami 
in  diebtu  suis  ett  servituti  euhJectuSf  ut  per  illud 
sui  proprii  laboris  fmctum  retributionis  per- 
cipere  mereatnr,  et  indulgentiam  pecoatoram. 
Nee  uUatenus  ab  aliqua  persona  huic  capitalo 
oontradicatur,  sod  magi?,  prout  condecet,  a 
successoribus  augoatur,  ct  ejus  memoria  somper 
in  posterum  per   universas  ecdosias  noetrai 
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ditloBi  siiljectas  cam  Dei  landibua  faabcatnr  et 
honoretor.  Proreus  orationos  et  eleemosynas 
qu»  inte/  noB  specialiter  oondictam  habemas, 
id  est,  Qt  statim  per  singalas  parochias  in 
singnlis  quibasqae  eoclesiis,  palsato  signo,  om- 
nis  famulorum  Dei  coetaa  ad  basilioam  conve- 
niant,  ibique  paritor  xxx  psalmos  pro  defunct! 
animse  decantent.  Et  postea  unasquisqne  antis- 
tes  et  abbaa  sexcontos  psalmos,  et  centum  vi- 
glnti  missas  celebrare  faciat^  et  trta  hominet 
iiberet  et  eorum  cuilibet  trc9  »olido»  dUtribuat" 
(Canon  10.) 

A  curious  document,  tohich  shotoe  the  generoiu 
resolution  made  by  the  Council  of  Armagh 
in  Ireland,  to  give  liberty  to  all  the  English 
elavea, 

(Coneiliam  Ardamaehiense  in  Hiberala  eelebratam, 
anno  1171;  ex  GIraldo  Cambrensl,  cap.  xxrill. 
Hibernis  expagnatSB.) 

''His  eompletis  conrocato  apnd  Ardama- 
ehiam  totius  Hibernian  cloro,  et  super  advena- 
rum  in  insulam  adrentu  traotato  dintius  et 
deliberato,  tandem  communis  omnium  in  hoc 
sententia  resedit :  propter  peccata  scilicet  po- 
pull  sui,  eoque  preecipue  quod  Anglos  olim,  tarn 
a  morcatoribns,  quam  prsedonibus  atque  piratis, 
emere  passim,  et  in  servitutera  redigcre  con- 
snererant,  divinse  oensura  findictes  hoc  eis 
iacommodum  accidisse,  ut  et  ipsi  quoque  ab 
eadem  gento  in  servitutem  vice  reciproca  jam 
redigantur.  Anglorum  niunque  popnlus  adhuo 
integro  eorum  regno,  oommuni  gentis  vitio, 
Uberos  suos  venales  exponero,  et  priusquam 
inopiam  ullam  aut  inediam  eustineront,  filios 
proprios  et  cognatos  in  Hiberniam  Tenders 
consuererani.  Unde  et  probabiliter  credi  po- 
test, sicut  venditores  olira,  ita  et  emptores,  tarn 
enormi  delicto  juga  sorTitutis  jam  meruisse. 
Decretum  est  itaquo  in  prsedicto  eoncilio,  et 
cum  universitatis  oonsensu  publico  stotutum, 
ttt  Angli  ubique  per  insulam,  scrritutis  rinculo 
aaancipati,  in  pristinam  roTocentur  libertatem." 
*  It  is  thus  that  religious  ideas  influence  and 
soften  the  ferocious  manners  of  nation  :<.  When 
a  public  calamity  occurs,  they  immediately  find 
its  cause  in  the  divine  anger,  justly  excited  by 
the  traffic  which  the  Irish  carried  on  by  buy- 
ing English  slaves  of  merchants,  robbers,  and 
pirates.  It  is  not  less  curious  to  learn,  that  at 
that  time  the  English  were  barbarous  enough 
to  sell  their  children  and  relations,  like  the 
Africans  of  our  days.  This  frightful  custom 
must  hare  been  pretty  general,  as  we  read  in 
the  passage  quoted,  that  it  was  the  common 
vice  of  those  nations:  eommuni  gentis  vitio. 
This  makes  us  better  understand  the  necessity 
of  a  regulation  inserted  above,  that  of  the 
Council  of  London,  held  in  1102,  which  pro- 
scribes this  infamous  traffic  in  men. 

It  is  forbidden  to  change  the  slaves  of  the  Church 
for  othrr  slaves,  unless  the  exchange  procured 
their  liberty. 

(Ex  coDcilio  apnd  Sylvanectum,  anno  864.) 

"Mancipia  ecclesiiustica,  nisi  ad  libertatem 
non  convenit  commutari ;  videlicet  ut  mancipia, 
qua""  pro  ecclcpia^stico  homine  dabuntur,  in  ec- 
closia)  servitute  permimeant,  ct  ecclet-iasticus 
homo,  qui  commutatur,  fruatur  perpctua  liber- 
tatc.  Quod  enim  semel  Deo  consocratum  ctut, 
ad  huraanos  usus  transferri  non  decet."  (V. 
l>ecreL  Greg.  IX.,  1.  iii,  tit.  19,  cap.  3.)  ; 
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A  Canon  containing  the  same  regulation  as  the 
preceding  /  and  whence,  moreover,  it  appears, 
that  the  faithful,  for  the  seUvation  of  their 
souls,  were  accustomed  to  offer  their  slaves  to 
Qod  and  the  Saints. 

(Ex  eodem,  anno  864.) 

"  Injustnm  videtur  et  impiumi  nt  mancipia^ 
qu8B  fideles  Deo  et  Sanctis  ^us  pro  remedio 
(uiimse  suse  consecrarunt,  cujuscumque  muneris 
mancipio,  vel  oommntationis  commercio  iterum 
in  servitutem  seoularium  rodigantur,  cam  ca- 
nonica  auctoritas  servos  tantummodo  permittat 
dlstrahi  fugitives.  Et  ideo  ecclesiamm  rectores 
snmmopere  cavoant,  ne  cleemosyna  unius,  alte* 
rins  peccatum  fiat.  Et  est  absurdum,  ut  ab 
ecclesiastica  dignitato  servus  discedena,  ha> 
manas  ait  obnoxius  servituti."    (Ibid.  cap.  4.) 

Freedom  shall  be  granted  to  slaves  who  wish  to 
embrace  the  monastic  state,  yet  without  ne- 
glecting useful  precautions  to  ascertain  the 
reality  of  their  vocation. 

(Concilium  Romanum  sub  S.  Gregorio  I.,  anno  997.) 

**  MultoB  de  ecclesiastica  sen  ssscnlari  familia, 
novimus  ad  omnipotentis  Dei  servitium  festi- 
nare,  ut  ab  humana  servitute  liberi  in  divine 
servitio  valeant  familiarius  in  monasteriis  eon- 
versari,  quos  si  passim  dimittimus,  omnibna 
fugiendi  ecclesiastici  juris  dominium  occasio- 
nem  preebemus :  si  vero  festinantes  ad  omnipo- 
tentis Dei  servitium,  incaute  reUuemus,  illl 
invenimur  negare  quaedam  qui  dedit  omnia. 
Unde  necesse  est,  ut  quisqois  ex  juris  ecclesi- 
astici vel  sscularis  militisB  servitute  ad  Dei 
servitium  converti  desiderat,  probetur  prius  in 
laico  habitu  constitutus :  et  si  mores  ejus  atque 
conversatio  bona  desiderio  ejus  testimonium 
forunt,  absque  retractatione  servire  in  monas- 
terio  omnipotent!  Domino  permittatur,  ut  ab 
humane  servitio  liber  receda^  qui  in  divino 
obsequio  districtiorem  appetit  servitutem."  (& 
Greg,  epist  44.  lib.  iv). 

The  abuse  of  ordaining  slaves  without  the  eon- 
sent  of  their  masters  had  spread;  this  abus4 
is  cheeked, 

(Ex  epistoUs  Oelasii  Papa.) 

"  Ex  antiquis  regulis  et  novella  synodali  ex- 
planatione  comprehensum  est,  personas  ob- 
noxias  servituti,  cingulo  coelestis  militiae  non 
prsscingi.  Sed  nescio  utrum  ignorantia  aa 
voluntate  rapiamini,  ita  ut  ex  hae  causa  nullus 
pene  Episcoporum  videatur  extorris.  Ita  enim 
nos  frequens  et  plurimorum  querela  nos  cir- 
cumstrepit,  ut  ex  hac  parte  nihil  penitus  pute- 
tur  constitutum."  (Distin.  54.  o.  9.) 

"Frequens  equidem,  et  assidua  nos  querela 
circumstrepit  de  his  pontificibus,  qui  ncc  anti- 
quas  regulos  neo  decreta  nostra  noviter  directa 
cogitantes,  obnoxias  possessionibus  obligatas- 
que  personas,  venientes  ad  clericalis  officii 
cinguium  non  recusanf  (Ibid.  o.  10.) 

''Actores  siquidem  filial  nostras  illustris  et 
magnificas  feminse.  Maxima?,  petitorii  nobis 
insinuatione  conquesti  sunt,  Sylvestrum  atque 
Candidum,  originarios  suos,  contra  constitu- 
tioncs,  qua)  supradictas  sunt,  et  contradictione 
preeeunte  a  Lucerino  Pontifice  diaconos  ordl- 
natos."  (Ibid  c.  11.) 

"  Generalis  etiam  quereke  vitandu  prcesumpm 
tio  est,  qua  propemvdum  causantur  univerti- 
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pufim  serros  et  originarioi,  dominomni  jura, 
pOBHescionumqae  fugientes,  sab  religiossB  eon- 
Tersationii  obtentu,  vel '  ad  monaiiteriA  aeae 
coDferre,  yel  md  eccleeiastieam  famnlatam,  con- 
nireotibas  qaippe  prsesoUbiu,  indifferenter 
AdmittL  Qua  modis  oianibiu  est  amoTenda 
pemicieSy  ne  per  ChrisUani  nominu  institatain 
ant  aliena  perradi,  ant  pabliea  Tideatur  dif- 
eiplina  rabTertL"  (Ibid,  c  12.) 

The  parUk  priett*  are  alUnotd  to  c'hot>9e  9Qine 

eUrict  from  the  »lav4t  of  |A«  Church, 

(OoodUam  Emeitteoae,  anno  0M.) 

"Qaidqaid  ananimiter  digne  disponitiir  in 
aancta  Dei  eccleaia,  neceasariom  est  at  a  paro- 
chitanifl  presby toris  ciutoditam  maneat  Sunt 
enim  nonnulUi  qai  ecclefliarum  sttanim  res  ad 
plenitadinem  habent,  et  sollicitudo  iUis  nulla 
est  habendi  clericos,  cam  qoiboa  omnipotenti 
Deo  laudumdebitapersolvantofficia.  Proinde 
invtituit  haec  lancta  aynodoB,  at  omnes  paro-' 
ehitani  presbyteri,  joxta  at  in  rebas  aibi  a  Deo 
creditifl  sentiunt  habere  virtutem,  do  ecclesiie 
gasB  familia  elericos  sibi  faciant;  quos  per 
bonam  yolantatem  ita  nvtriant,  at  et  officium 
sanctum  digne  paragant,  et  ad  servitiam  suam 
aptos  eos  habeant.  Hi  etiam  yiotam  et  vesti- 
tnm  dispensatione  presbjteri  merebantur,  et 
domino  et  presbytero  sao,  atqae  utilitati  eccle- 
siie  fideles  esse  debent.  Qaod  si  inatiles  appa- 
raerint  at  culpa  patnerit,  correptione  disciplins 
feriantar;  si  quis  preabytororum  hano  aenten- 
tiam  minime  onstodierit,  et  non  adimpleverity 
ab  epiacopo  sao  corrigatur;  ut  plenisaime  cas- 
todiat,  qnod  digne  jabetar."  (Canon  18.) 

h  U  proteribed  to  the  Biehopt  to  confer  liberty 
on  the  elavee  of  the  Chur&i  h^ort  they  admit 
them  into  the  clerical  body, 

(OondUam  Toletanom  nonam,  anno  665.) 

"  Qui  ex  familiis  ecclealsB  aerritari  devooan- 
tar  in  clerum  ab  opiacopis  suia,  necease  eat,  ut 
Ubertatis  peroipiant  donam :  et  si  honestas  vitSB 
daruerint  meritis,  tunc  demam  mi^oribas  fon- 
gantur  officlis.  (Canon  11.) 

/(  i$  cUlotocd  to  ordain  the  elavee  of  the  Church, 
liberty  having  been  previouely  conferred  on 
them, 
(OoneiUam  quartern  Tbletanom,  anno  033.) 

"  De  fomlltia  ecclesisB  conatitaere  preabyteroa 
at  dlnconoa  per  parochias  liccat;  quoa  tamen 
yiteo  rectitude  ot  probitaa  murum  commeudat : 
•a  tamen  ratione,  ut  antca  manumUti  liberta- 
tem  utatu*  9iti  pcrcipiant,  et  dcnuo  ad  ecclesiaa- 
tfcoa  honorea  Huccedant,*  irreligioaum  est  enim 
obligatOB  existcre  sorvituti,  qui  aacri  ordinia 
suaoipiunt  dignitatem.^ 
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i  VII. 

We  have  shown  in  the  text  by  what  means, 
with  what  wisdom  and  peraererance  Christian- 
ity aboliahed  alavery  in  the  ancient  world; 
Ghriatian  and  Catholic  Europe  was  free  at  the 
time  when  Proteatantiam  appeared.  Let  us 
DOW  aee  what  Catholicity  has  done  in  modem 
tlmea,  with  respect  to  alavea  in  other  parta  of 
the  world.  We  can  proaent  to  our  readers  in 
one  document)  which  is  the  eyidence  of  the 
ideas  and  feelings  of  the  Soyereign  Pontiff 
Gregory  XVI.,  an  interesting  history  of  the 


solicitade  of  the  Boman  8e«  ia  foror  of  tha 
slaves  of  the  whole  oniyOTse.  I  mean  the 
apostolical  letters  published  at  Rooie,  Korem- 
ber  3,  1839,  against  the  slaye-trade;  and  I 
recommend  the  perusal  of  them.  Ik  will  be 
there  seen,  in  the  most  aathentie  aad  deeisire 
manner,  that  the  Catholic  Chareh,  on  this  im- 
portant subject  of  slayery,  has  always  showed, 
and  shows  still,  the  most  Uyely  spirit  of  charity, 
without  in  the  least  offending  against  jostice, 
or  for  a  moment  departing  frwn  the  path  of 
prudence. 

*'  Grefforiue  P,  P,  XTX.  ad  fktmram  re»  m^ 

moriam, 

"  Raised  to  the  snpreme  degree  of  the  apos- 
tolical dignity,  and  filling,  idthoogh  without 
any  merit  on  our  part»  the  place  of  Jesos 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who,  by  the  excess  of 
His  charity,  has  deigned  to)  become  man,  and 
die  for  the  redemption  of  the  world ;  we  eon- 
sider  that  it  belongs  to  oar  pastoral  solieitBda 
to  exert  all  oar  efforts  to  prerent  Christians 
from  engaging  in  the  trade  in  blaeka  or  any 
other  men,  wboeyer  they  may  be. 

''  As  soon  as  the  light  of  the  Gospel  began 
to  spread,  the  unfortunate  men  who  fell  into 
the  hard  fate  of  slavery  during  the  nomeroos 
wars  of  that  period,  felt  their  condition  im- 
proyed ;  for  the  apostles,  inspired  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  on  the  one  hand,  taught  slayes  to  obey 
their  earthly  masters,  as  Jesus  Christ  Himself, 
and  to  be  resigned  from  the  bottom  of  their 
heart  to  the  will  of  God ;  but,  on  the  other, 
they  commanded  masters  to  behare  well  to 
their  slayes,  to  grant  them  what  was  jnst  and 
equitable,  and  not  to  treat  them  with  anger, 
knowing  that  the  Lord  of  both  is  in  heaven, 
and  th^  with  Him  there  is  no  distinction  of 
persons. 

''  The  law  of  the  Gospel  having  rerj  soon 
universally  and  fundamentally  ordained  sincere 
charity  towards  all,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  having 
declared  that  He  would  regard  as  done  or  re- 
fused to  Himself  all  the  acts  of  beneficence 
and  meroy  done  or  refused  to  the  poor  and 
little  ones — it  naturally  followed  that  Chris- 
tians  not  only  regarded  their  slaves  as  brethren, 
above  all  when  they  were  become  Christians, 
but  that  they  were  more  inclined  to  give  liberty 
to  those  who  rendered  themselves  worthy  of 
it.  This  usually  took  place  particularly  on 
the  solemn  feasts  of  Easter,  as  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  relates.  There  were  even  found  some 
who,  inflamed  with  more  ardent  eharity,  «»- 
6raced  tlavery  for  the  redemption  of  their 
brethren  ;  and  an  apostolic  man,  our  predeces- 
sor. Pope  Gregory  I.,  of  sacred  memory,  attests 
that  he  had  known  a  great  many  who  perform- 
ed this  work  of  mercy.  Wherefore  the  dark- 
ness of  Pagan  superstiUon  being  entirely  dis- 
sipated in  the  progress  of  time,  and  the 
manners  of  the  most  barbarous  nations  being 
softened, — thanks  to  the  benefit  of  faith  work- 
ing by  charity, — things  advanced  so  far,  that 
for  many  centuries  there  have  been  no  slaves 
among  the  p^rcater  part  of  Christian  nations. 
Yet  (we  say  it  >vith  profound  sorrow)  men  have 
been  since  found,  even  among  Christians,  who, 
shamefully  blinded  by  the  desire  of  sordid 
gain,  have  not  hesitated  to  reduce  into  slavery, 
in  distant  countries,  Indians,  Negroes^  And 
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other  nnfortonate  raees;  or  to  Msist  in  this 
scandalous  crimO)  by  instituting  and  organizing 
a  traffic  in  these  unfortunate  beings,  who  had 
been  loaded  with  chains  by  others.  A  great 
number  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  our  predeces- 
sors of  glorious  memory,  hare  not  forgotten  to 
stigmatize,  throughout  the  extent  of  their 
jurisdiction,  the  conduct  of  these  men  as  in- 
jurious to  their  salvation,  and  disgraceful  to 
the  Christian  name ;  for  they  clearly  saw  that 
it  was  one  of  the  causes  which  tended  most 
powerfully  to  make  infidel  nations  continue  in 
their  hatred  to  the  true  religion. 
"  This  was  the  object  of  the  apostolical  letters 
of  Paul  III.,  of  the  29th  of  May,  1537,  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
under  the  ring  of  the  fisherman,  and  other 
letters,  much  more  copious,  of  Urban  YIII., 
of  the  22d  April,  1639,  addressed  to  the  col- 
lector of  the  rights  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber 
in  Portugal, — letters,  in  which  the  most  severe 
censures  are  cast  upon  those  who  venture  to 
reduce  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  or  West 
Indies  into  slavery,  buy,  sell,  give,  or  exchange 
them,  separate  them  from  their  wives  and 
children,  strip  them  of  their  property,  take  or 
send  them  into  strange  places,  or  deprive  them 
of  their  liberty  in  any  way ;  to  retain  them  in 
slavery  ,*  or  aid,  counsel,  succor,  or  favor  those 
who  do  these  things  under  any  color  or  pre- 
tence whatever ;  or  preach  or  teach  that  this 
is  lawful,  and,  in  fine,  co-operate  therewith  in 
any  way  whatever.  Benedict  XIV.  has  since 
confirmed  and  renewed  these  pontifical  ordi- 
nances before  mentioned  by  new  apostolical 
letters  to  tlie  Bishops  of  Brazil  and  some  other 
countries,  dated  the  20th  December,  1741,  by 
means  of  which  he  calls  forth  the  solicitude  of 
the  Bishops  for  the  same  purpose.  A  long 
time  before,  another  of  our  more  ancient  pre- 
decessors, Pius  II.,  whose  pontificate  saw  the 
empire  of  the  Portuguese  extended  in  Guinea 
and  in  the  country  of  the  blacks,  addressed 
letters,  dated  the  7th  of  October,  1482,  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ruvo,  who  was  ready  to  depart  for 
those  countries:  in  these  letters  he  did  not 
confine  himself  to  giving  to  this  prelate  the 
means  requisite  for  exercising  the  sacred  min- 
istry in  those  countries  with  the  greatest  fruit, 
but  he  took  occasion  very  severely  to  blame 
the  conduct  of  those  who  reduced  the  neo- 
phytes into  slavery.  In  fine,  in  our  days,  Pius 
VII.,  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  charity 
and  religion  as  his  predecessors,  zealously  in- 
terposed his  good  offices  with  men  of  authority 
for  the  entire  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
among  Christians. 

<*  These  ordinances,  and  this  solicitude  of  our 
predecessors,  have  availed  not  a  little,  with  the 
aid  of  God,  in  defending  the  Indians,  and  other 
net  ions  who  have  just  been  mentioned,  against 
the  barbarity  of  conquest,  and  the  cupidity  of 
Christian  merchants ;  but  the  Holy  See  is  far 
from  being  able  to  boast  of  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  its  efforts  and  zeal,  for,  if  the  slave- 
trade  has  been  partially  abolished,  it  is  still 
carried  on  by  a  great  many  Christians.  Where- 
fore, desiring  to  remove  such  a  disgrace  from 
all  Christian  countries,  after  having  maturely 
considered  the  matter  with  m^-ny  of  our  vene- 
rable brethren,  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Church,  assembled  in  Council,  following 
thb  example  of  our  predecessors,  by  virtue  of ,' 


the  apostolic  office,  we  warn  and  admonibh  in 
the  Lord  all  Christians,  of  whatever  condition 
they  may  be,  and  eigoln  upon  them  that,  for 
the  future,  no  one  shall  venture  unjustly  to 
oppress  the  Indians,  Negroes,  or  other  men, 
whoever  they  may  be ;  to  strip  them  of  their 
property  or  reduce  them  into  servitude :  or 
give  aid  or  support  to  those  who  commit  such 
excesses,  or  carry  on  that  infamous  trafl^,  by 
which  the  blacks,  as  if  they  were  not  men,  but 
mere  impure  animals,  reduced  like  them  into 
servitude,  without  any  distinction,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  justice  and  humanity,  are  bought, 
sold,  and  devoted  to  endure  the  hardest  labors ; 
and  on  account  of  which  dissensions  are  ex- 
cited and  almost  continual  wars  are  fomented 
among  nations  by  the  allurements  of  gain  of- 
fered to  those  who  first  carry  awav  the  Negroes. 

"Wherefore,  by  virtue  of  the  apostolical 
authority,  we  condemn  all  these  things  afore- 
said, as  absolutely  unworthy  of  the  Christian 
name;  and,  by  the  same  authority,  we  abso- 
lutely prohibit  and  interdict  all  ecclesiastics 
and  laymen  from  venturing  to  maintain  that 
this  traffic  in  blacks  is  permitted,  under  any 
pretext  or  color  whatsoever ;  or  to  preach  or 
teach  in  public  or  in  private,  in  any  way  what- 
ever, anything,  contrary  to  these  apostolic 
letters.  And  in  order  that  these  letters  may 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  all,  and  that  no  one 
may  pretend  ignorance,  we  ordain  and  decree 
that  they  be  published  and  posted  up,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  by  one  of  our  officers,  on  the 
doors  of  the  basilica  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apos- 
tles, of  the  Apostolic  Chancery,  of  the  Palace 
of  Justice,  of  Monte  Citorio,  and  at  the  Campo 
di  Fieri.  Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Mary  Major's, 
under  the  seal  of  the  fisherman,  the  3d  of  No- 
vember, 183^,  the  ninth  year  of  our  Pontificate. 
Louis,  Cardikal  Laubrvschinl.'' 

I  again  particularly  invite  attention  to  the 
document  which  I  have  just  inserted — to  these 
letters  which  magnificently  crown  the  united 
efforts  of  the  Church  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
As  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade — the  object 
of  a  treaty  recently  made  between  the  great 
powers — is  at  this  moment  one  of  the  affairs 
which  occupy  the  chief  attention  of  Europe,  it 
is  proper  to  pause  a  few  moments,  to  refiect  on 
the  contents  of  the  apostolic  letters  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  Gregory  XVI.  Let  us  ob- 
serve, in  the  first  place,  that  in  the  year  1482, 
Pope  Pius  II.  addressed  apostolical  letters  to 
the  Bishop  of  Ruvo,  about  to  depart  for  the 
newly  discovered  countries — letters,  in  which 
he  did  not  exclusively  confine  himself  to  giving 
the  prelate  the  powers  necessary  to  exercise 
his  holy  ministry  with  the  greatest  fruit  in 
those  countries,  but  in  which  he  takes  occasion 
to  censure  very  severely  the  conduct  of  Chris- 
tians who  reduced  the  neophytes  into  slavery. 
Exactly  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at 
the  time  when  it  may  bo  said  that  the  Church 
gathering  the  last  fruit  of  her  long  labors,  at 
length  saw  Europe  emerge  from  the  chaos  in 
which  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  had 
plunged  her ;  at  the  time  when  the  social  and 
political  institutions  were  developed  with  daily 
increasing  ardor,  and  began  to  form  a  regular 
and  coherent  body ;  at  this  moment  the  Church 
resumes  her  secular  contest  with  another  bar- 
barism which  reappeared  in  distant  countries ; 
she  opposes  the  abuse  of  the  superiority  of 
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•trength  lad  inteUigenee,  which  the  eonqneron 
poft0«Med  over  the  conqaered  nations. 

ThU  fact  alone  proves  ihni,  for  the  true 
liberty  and  well-being  of  nations,  for  the  Jnst 
pre-eminence  of  right  orer  might,  and  for  the 
triumph  of  jastiee  orer  force,  Uie  intelligence 
and  refinement  of  nations  are  not  enoagh — ^re- 
ligion also  is  required.  In  ancient  times,  we 
see  i^tions  cnltiTated  to  the  highest  point 
cornet  unheard  of  atrocities ;  and  in  modem 
times,  Europeans,  so  proud  of  their  knowledge 
and  advancement,  introduce  ilarery  among 
the  unfortunate  nations  who  have  fallen  under 
their  dominion.  Now,  who  was  the  first  to 
raise  a  voice  against  such  injustice — against 
such  horrible  barbarity?  It  was  not  policy, 
which  perhaps  rejoiced  to  see  its  conquests 
consolidated  by  slavery ;  it  was  not  commerce 
which  found  in  this  infamous  traflio  an  easy 
means  of  making  shameful  but  abundant 
profits;  it  was  not  philosophy,  which,  fully 
explaining  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
would  perhaps  have  seen  without  concern  the 
resuscitation  of  the  degrading  theory  of  racet 
horn  for  tlavery  /  but  it  was  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, expressing  herself  by  the  month  of  the 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ 

It  is  certainly  a  consolatory  spectacle'  for 
Catholics  to  see  a  Roman  Pontiff,  four  centuries 
ago,  condemn  what  Europe,  with  all  her  civili- 
xation  and  reflnementy  condemns  only  at  the 
present  day.  Still,  Europe  only  does  so  with 
difficulty ;  and  all  those  who  taJce  part  in  this 
tardy  condemnation  are  not  exempt  from  the 
suspicion  of  being  actuated  by  motives  of 
interest  No  doubt  the  Roman  rontiff  did  not 
effect  all  the  good  he  intended  ;  but  doctrines 
do  not  remain  sterile  when  they  emanate  from 
a  high  quarter,  whence,  diffusing  themselves  to 
great  distances,  they  descend  on  persons  who 
receive  them  with  veneration,  if  it  were  only 
on  account  of  him  who  teaches  them.  The 
conquering  nations  were  then  Christians,  and 
sincere  ones ;  it  is  therefore  indubitable,  that 
thu  admonitions  of  the  Pope,  transmitted  by 
the  mouths  of  Bishops  and  other  priests,  must 
have  had  very  salutary  effects.  If,  in  eases 
like  this,  where  we  see  a  measure  taken  against 
an  evil,  the  evil  nevertheless  resists  and  con- 
tinues, we  imagine,  by  a  grievous  mistake,  that 
the  measure  has  been  vain,  and  that  its  author 
has  produced  no  effect  It  is  ofte  thing  to  ex- 
tirpate, and  another  to  diminish  an  evil ;  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  the  Bulls  of  the 
Popes  had  not  all  the  effect  intended,  they 
must  ncverthelc.«8  have  served  to  diminish  the 
evil,  by  improving  the  lot  of  nations  fallen 
under  the  yoke.  The  evil  prevented  and 
avoided  is  not  seen  ;  the  preservative  has  hin- 
dered its  existence;  but  the  existing  evil  is 
palpable — It  affects  us,  it  excites  our  regret, 
and  wo  often  forget  the  gratitude  due  to  the 
hand  which  has  preserved  us  from  greater 
evils.  Uuw  often  is  it  thus  with  respect  to  re- 
ligion !  She  cures  many  things,  but  she  pre- 
Tents  still  more.  If  she  takes  possession  of  the 
heart  of  man,  it  is  in  order  to  destroy  there 
even  the  very  roots  of  a  thousand  evils. 

Let  us  imagine  the  Europeans  of  the  fifteenth 
oentury  invading  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
without  any  check,  guided  only  by  the  inspira- 
tions of  cupidity,  and  by  the  caprices  of  arbi- 
trary power,  full  of  the  pride  of  conquerors, 


and  of  the  eontempt  with  whieh  th«  IwUaas 
must  have  inspired  them,  on  aoeonnt  of  the 
inferiority  of  their  knowledge,  and  of  their 
backwardness  in  civilisation  and  refiDement: 
what  must  have  happened  ?  If,  in  spit«  of  the 
incessant  cries  of  religion,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
fiuence  which  she  had  on  laws  and  nuanners, 
the  conquered  nations  have  had  so  much  to 
suffer,  would  not  the  evil  have  been  earned  to 
an  intolerable  extent,  without  those  powerful 
causes  which  incessantly  combated,  prevented 
or  diminished  it  ?  The  conquered  woald  have 
been  reduced  into  slavery  en  mmmm  .*  they  woald 
have  been  condemned  e*  mawe  to  perpetual 
degradation ;  they  would  have  been  deprired 
even  of  the  hope  of  one  day  entering  on  the 
career  of  civilisation. 

If  the  conduct  of  Europeana  at  that  time 
with  respect  to  men  of  other  races — ^if  the  eon- 
duct  of  some  nations  of  our  own  days  is  to  be 
deplored,  it  cannot  be  said  at  least  that  the 
Catholic  religion  has  not  opposed  such  exeesses 
with  all  her  strength ;  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Head  of  the  Church  has  ever  allowed  these 
evils  to  pass  without  raising  his  voice  to  recall 
to  mind  the  rights  of  men,  to  stigmatize  injus- 
tice, to  excite  abhorrence  of  cruelty,  smd  ener- 
getically to  plead  the  cause  of  humanity,  with- 
out distinction  of  races,  climates,  or  colors. 

Whence  does  Europe  derive  this  lofty  idea 
and  this  generous  feeling,  which  urge  her  to 
declare  herself  so  strongly  against  the  traffic  in 
men,  and  to  demand  the  complete  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  colonies  ?    When  posterity  shall 
call  to  mind  these  glorious  facts ;  When  it  shall 
adopt  them  as  marking  a  new  era  in  the  annals 
of  civilization  ;  when,  studying  and  analyzing 
the  causes  which  have  conducted  European 
legislation  and  manners  to  so  high  a  pitch,  and, 
passing  over  temporary  and  unimportant  mo> 
tives,  insignificant  circumstances,  and  second- 
ary agents,  it  shall  seek  for  the  vital  principle 
which  impelled  European  civilization  towards 
so  glorious  an  end,  it  will  find  that  this  principle 
was  Christianity;  and  if,  desiring  to  fathom 
the  question  more  and  more,  it  should  inquire 
whether  this  was  Christianity,  under  a  vague 
and  general  form — Christianity  without  autho- 
rity— Christianity    without    Catholicity — the 
answer  of  history  will  be  this:   Catholicity, 
exclusively  prevailing  in  Europe,  abolished 
slavery  among  the  European  races ;  she  intro- 
duced the  principle  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
into  European  civilization,  by  showing  practi- 
cally, and  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  anti- 
quity, that    slavery  was    not   necessary  for 
society ;  and  she  made  it  understood,  that  the 
sacred  work  of  enfranchisement  was  the  foun- 
dation of  all  great  and  life-giving  civilization. 
She  has  therefore  inoculated  European  civilisa- 
tion with  the  principle  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery ;  it  is  owing  to  her  that,  wherever  this 
civilization  has  come  into  contact  with  slavery, 
it  has  been  profoundly  disturbed — an  evident 
proof  that  there  were  at  the  bottom  two  oppo- 
site elements,  two  contending  principles,  which 
were  compelled  to  struggle  incessantly,  until 
the  more  powerful,  noble,  and  fruitfhl  prevail- 
ing, and  reducing  the  other  under  the  yoke,  in 
the  end  annihilated  it    I  will  say  more :  by 
searching  whether  facts  really  confirm  this 
influence  of  Catholicity,  not  only  in  all  that 
concerns  the  civilization  of  Europe,  but  also  ia 
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the  ooimiriei  which  Soropaans  have  oonquered 
tiro  oentnries  ago,  in  the  East  and  West,  we 
shall  meet  with  Catholic  Bishops  and  priests 
working  withont  intermission  in  improving  the 
lot  of  colonial  slaves ;  we  shall  call  to  mind 
what  is  due  to  the  Catholic  missions ;  we  shall 
read  and  understand  the  apostolical  letters  of 
Pius  IL,  issued  in  1482,  and  mentioned  above ; 
those  of  Paul  III.,  in  1537 ;  those  of  Urban 
VIII.,  in  1639;  those  of  Benedict  XIV.,  in 
1741 ;  and  those  of  Gregory  XVI.,  in  1839. 

In  these  letters  there  is  taught  and  defined 
all  that  has  been  or  can  be  said  on  this  point 
in  favor  of  humanity.      We  shall  there  find 
blamed,   condemned,  and  punished,  all  that 
European  civilization  has  at  length  resolved 
to  condemn  and  punish ;  and  when  calling  to 
mind  also  that  it  was  Pius  VII.,  who,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  zealouslijf  interposed 
hie  good  ojicee  with  men  in  power  for  the  com- 
plete  abolition  of  elavery  among  Chrietiant,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  avoid  acknowledging  and 
confessing  that  Catholicity  has  had  the  princi- 
pal share  in  this  great  work.    It  is  she  indeed 
who  has  laid  down  the  principle  on  which  the 
work  rests,  who  has  established  the  precedents 
which  guide  it,  who  has  constantly  proclaimed 
the  principles  which  have  suggested  it  and  has 
constantly  condemned  those  who  have  opposed 
it;  it  18  she,  in  fine,  who  at  all  times  has  de- 
clared open  war  against  cruelty  and  cupidity, 
— the  support  and  perpetual  motives  for  in- 
justice and  inhumanity.    Let  us  hear  the  testi- 
mony of  a  celebrated  Protestant  author,  Ro- 
bertson, the  historian  of  America :  "  From  the 
time  that  ecclesiastics  were  sent  as  instructors 
into  America,  they  perceived  that  the  rigor 
with  which  their  countrymen  treated  the  na- 
tives rendered  their  ministry  altogether  fruit- 
less.   The  missionaries,  in  conformity  with  the 
mild  spirit  of  that  religion  which  they  were  em- 
ployed to  publish,  soon  remonstrated  against 
the  maxims  of  the  planters  with  respect  to  the 
Americans,  and  condemned  the  repartimientotf 
or  distributions,  by  which  they  were  given  up 
as  slaves  to  their  conquerors,  as  no  less  con- 
trary to  natural  justice  and  the  precepts  of 
Christianity,  than  to  sound  policy.  The  Domini- 
cans, to  whom  the  instruction  of  the  Americans 
was  originally  committed,  were  the  most  vehe- 
ment in  attacking  the  repartimienioe.    In  the 
year  1611,  Motesino,  one  of  their  most  eminent 
preachers,  inveighed  against  this  practice  in  the 
^reat  church  at  St.  Domingo,  with  all  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  natural  eloquence.    Don  Diego 
Columbus,  the  principal  ofl&cors  of  the  colony, 
and  all  the  laymen  who  had  been  his  hearers, 
complained  of  the  monk  to  his  superiors ;  but 
they,  instead  of  condemning,  applauded  his 
doctrine,  as  equally  pious  and  seasonable.    The 
Franciscans,  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition andrivalship  which  subsists  between  the 
two  orders,  discovered  some  inclination  to  take 
part  with  the  laity,  and  to  espouse  the  defence 
of  the  repartimientoa.     But  as  they  could  not 
with  decency  give  their  approbation  to  a  sys- 
tem of  oppression  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
religion,  Uiey  endeavored  to  palliate  what  they 
could  not  justify,  and  alleged  in  excuse  for  the 
conduct  of  their  countrymen,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  carry  on  any  improvement  in  the 
colony,  unless  the  Spaniards  possessed  such 
dominion  over  the  natives,  that  they  could 
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compel  them  to  labor.    The  BominicaoSy  re- 
gardless of  such  political  and  interested  con- 
siderations, would  not  relax  in  any  degree  the 
rigor  of  their  sentiments,  and  even  refused  to 
absolve,  or  admit  to  the  sacrament,  such  of 
their  countrymen  as  continued  to  hold  the  na- 
tives in  servitude.   Both  parties  applied  to  the 
king  for  his  decision  in  a  matter  of  such  im- 
portance.   Ferdinand  empowered  a  committee 
of  his  Privy  Council,  assisted  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  civilians  and  divines  in  Spain, 
to  hear  the  deputies  sent  from  Hispaniola  in 
support  of  their  respective  opinions.    After  a 
long  discussion,  the  speculative  point  in  con- 
troversy was  determined  in  favor  of  the  Do- 
minicans ;  the  Indians  were  declared  to  be  a 
free  people,  entitled  to  all  the  natural  rights 
of   man;  but  notwithstanding  this  decision, 
the  rqfmrtimientoe  were  continued  upon  their 
ancient  footing.     As  this  determination  ad- 
mitted the  principle  upon  which  the  Dominican! 
founded  their  opinion,  they  renewed  their  ef- 
forts to  obtain  relief  for  the  Indians  with  addi- 
tional boldness  and  zeal.    At  length,  in  order 
to  quiet  the  colony,  which  was  alarmed  by  their 
remonstrances  and  censures,  Ferdinand  issued 
a  decree  of  his  Privy  Council  (1513),  declaring 
that  after  mature  consideration  of  the  apostolic 
Bull,  and  other  titles  by  which  the  Crown  of 
Castile  claimed  a  right  to  its  possessions,  in  the 
new  world,  the  servitude  of  the  Indians  was 
warranted  both  by  the  laws  of  Qod  and  man ; 
that  unless  they  were  subjected  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  to  reside  under 
their  inspection,  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
claim them  from  idolatry,  or  to  instruct  them 
in  the  Christian  faith  ;  that  no  further  scruple 
ought  to  be  entertained  concerning  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  repartimiento9f  as  the  King  and 
Council  were  willing  to  take  the  charge  of  that 
upon  their  own  consciences ;  and  that  therefore 
the  Dominicans,  and  monks  of  other  religious 
orders,  should  abstain  for  the  future  from  those 
invectives  which,  from  an  excess  of  charitable 
but  ill-informed  zeal,  they  had  uttered  against 
the  practice.    That  his  intention  of  adhering 
to  this  decree  might  be  ftxlly  understood,  Ferdi- 
nand conferred  new  grants  of  Indians  upon 
several  of  his  courtiers.    But  in  order  that  he 
might  not  seem  altogether  inattentive  to  the 
rights  of  humanity,  he  published  an  edic^  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  provide  for  the  mild 
treatment  of  the  Indians  under  tne  yoke  to 
which  he  subjected  them;   he  regulated  the 
nature  of  the  work  which  they  should  be  re- 
quired to  perform ;  he  prescribed  the  mode  in 
which  they  should  be  clothed  and  fed,  and  gave 
directions  with  respect  to  their  instruction  in 
the  principles  of   Christianity.    But  the  Do- 
minicans, who,  from  their  experience  of  what 
had  passed,  judged  concerning  the  future,  soon 
perceived  the  inefficacy  of  those  provisions, 
and  foretold  that,  as  long  as  it  was  <he  interest 
of  individuals  to  treat  the  Indians  with  rigor, 
no  public  regulations  would  render  their  servi- 
tude mild  or  tolerable.     They  considered  it  as 
vain  to  waste  their  own  time  and  strength  in 
attempting  to  communicate  the  sublime  truths 
to  men  whose  spirits  were  broken,  and  their 
faculties  impaired  by  oppression.      Some   of 
them,  in  despair,  requested  the  permission  of 
their  superiors  to  remove  to  the  continent,  and 
pursue  the  object  of  their  mission  among  such 
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of  the  natlTea  as  were  not  lutherto  oorrupted 
by  the  example  of  the  Spaniards,  or  alienated 
by  their  cruelty  from  the  Christian  faith.  Such 
as  remained  in  Hispaniola  oontinned  to  remon- 
strate, with  deeent  firmness,  against  the  serri- 
tude  of  the  Indians. 

"  The  violent  operations  of  Albuquerque,  the 
new  distributor  of  the  Indians,  revived  the  zeal 
of  the  Dominioans  against  the  repartimiento9, 
and  called  forth  an  advocate  for  that  oppressed 
people  who  possessed  all  the  courage,  the  ta- 
lents, and  the  activity  requisite  in  supporting 
luoh  a  desperate  cause.  This  was  Bartholomew 
de  las  Casas,  a  native  of  Seville,  and  one  of 
the  clergymen  sent  out  with  Columbus  in  his 
second  voyage  to  Hispaniola,  in  order  to  settle 
in  that  Island.  He  early  adopted  the  opinion 
prevalent  among  eodesiastios  with  respect  to 
the  unlawfulness  of  reducing  the  natives  to 
servitude ;  and  that  he  might  demonstrate  the 
sincerity  of  his  conviction,  he  relinquished  all 
the  Indians  who  had  fallen  to  his  share  in  the 
division  of  the  inhabitants  among  their  con- 
querors, declaring  that  he  should  ever  bewail 
his  own  misfortune  and  guilt,  in  having  exer- 
cised for  a  moment  this  impious  dominion  over 
his  fellow-creatures.  From  that  time  he  be- 
came the  avowed  patron  of  the  Indians ;  and 
by  his  bold  interpositions  in  their  behalf,  as 
well  as  by  the  respect  due  to  his  abilities  and 
character,  he  had  often  the  merit  of  setting 
some  bounds  to  the  excesses  of  his  country- 
men/'  {HUtory  of  Amertca,  book  8.) 

It  would  be  too  long  to  relate  here  the  ener. 
getic  efforts  of  De  las  Casas  in  fav6r  of  the 
colonies  of  the  new  world ;  all  know  them^- 
all  must  know  that,  filled  with  seal  for  the 
liberty  of  the  Indians,  he  conceived  and  under- 
took an  attempt  at  civilization  analogous  to 
that  which  was  realised  later,  to  the  immortal 
honor  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  in  Paraguay. 
If  the  efforts  of  De  las  Casas  had  not  all  the 
success  that  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected, we  find  the  cause  of  this  in  the  thou- 
sand passions  with  which  history  makes  us 
acquainted,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  impetuosity 
of  this  man,  whose  subiime  zeal  was  not  always 
accompanied  by  the  consummate  prudence 
which  the  Church  displays. 

However  this  may  be.  Catholicity  has  com- 
pletely accomplished  her  mission  of  peace  and 
love ;  without  injustice  or  catastrophe,  she  has 
broken  the  chains  under  which  a  large  portion 
of  the  human  race  groaned ;  and  if  it  had  been 
given  her  to  prevail  for  some  time  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  she  would  have  achieved  their  destruc- 
tion in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  by 
banishing  the  degradations  and  the  abominsr- 
tions  introduced  and  established  in  those  coun- 
tries by  Mahometanism  and  idolatry.  It  is 
melancholy,  no  doubt,  that  Christianity  has 
not  yet  exercised  over  these  latter  countries  all 
the  influence  which  would  have  been  necessary 
to  ameliorate  the  social  and  political  condition 
of  those  nations,  by  changing  their  ideas  and 
manners.  But  if  we  seek  for  the  causes  of 
this  lamentable  delay,  we  certainly  shall  not 
find  them  in  the  conduct  of  Catholicity.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  point  out  these  causes; 
nevertheless,  while  reserving  the  analysis  and 
eomplete  examination  of  this  matter  for  another 
part  of  the  work,  I  will  make  the  remark  en 
pauant,  that  Protestantism  may  Jnstly  crimi- 


nate itself  for  the  obstacles  which,  daring  three 
centuries,  it  has  opposed  to  the  nnivonalitx 
and  efficacy  of  the  Christian  influence  on  inft* 
del  nations.  These  few  words  will  suffice  here  ; 
we  shall  return  to  this  important  subject  later. 

JSTon  16,  p.  131. 

We  can  scarcely  believe  how  far  the  ideas 
of  the  ancients  went  astray  .witli  regard  to  the 
respect  which  is  due  to  man.  Can  it  be  believed 
that  they  went  so  far,  as  to  regard  the  lives  of 
all  who  could  not  be  useful  to  society  as  of  no 
value  ?  and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain.  Wo 
might  lament  that  this  or  that  city  had  adopted 
a  barbarous  law ;  that  a  ferocious  custom  was 
introduced  among  a  people  by  the  effect  of  par- 
ticular circumstances ;  yet  as  long  as  philoso- 
phy protested  against  such  attempts,  human 
reason  would  have  been  unstained,  and  could 
not  have  been  accused  without  injustice  of 
taking  part  in  infamous  attempts  at  abortion 
or  in^nticide.  But  when  we  find  crime  de- 
fended and  taught  by  the  most  important  phi- 
losophers of  antiquity;  when  we  see  it  triumph 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  illustrious  men,  who, 
with  fearful  calmness  and  serenity,  prescribe 
the  atrocities  which  we  have  named,  wo  are 
confounded,  and  our  blood  runs  cold ;  we  wonid 
fain  shut  our  eyes,  not  to  see  so  much  infamy 
thrown  upon  philosophy  and  human  reason. 
Let  us  hear  Plato  in  his  Repuhlicj  in  that  book 
in  which  he  undertook  to  collect  all  the  theo- 
ries in  his  opinion  the  most  distingnished  and 
the  best  adapted  to  lead  human  society  towards 
its  beau  ideal.  This  is  his  scandalous  language : 
''Oportet  profecto  secundum  ea  qnsB  supra 
concessimus,  optimos  viros  mulieribus  optimij 
ut  plurimum  congredi:  deterrimos  antcm  con- 
tra, deterrimis.  Et  Ulorem  quidem  prolem 
nutrire,  horum  minime,  si  armentnm  excel- 
lentissimum  sit  ftitumm.  Et  haec  omnia  dum 
agantur,  ab  omnibus  prsterquam  a  principibns 
ignorari,  si  mode  armentum  custodum  debeat 
seditione  carere."  "  Prope  admodam  ;"  "Very 
good,"  replies  another  speaker.  {Plat.  Rep.  1.  v.) 

Behold,  then,  tbe  human  race  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  mere  brutes ;  in  truth,  the  phi- 
losopher had  reason  to  use  the  word  flock 
{armentum) !  There  is  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  magistcates  imbued  with  such  feel- 
ings must  have  been  more  harsh  towards  their 
subjects  than  a  shepherd  towards  his  flock.  If 
the  shepherd  finds  among  the  lambs  which 
have  Just  been  born  a  weak  and  lame  one,  he 
does  not  kill  it  or  allow  it  to  die  of  hunger ;  he 
carries  it  to  the  sheep  who  ought  to  nourish  it, 
he  caresses  it  to  stop  its  cries. 

But  perhaps  the  expressions  which  we  have 
just  quoted  escaped  the  philosopher  in  a  mo- 
ment of  inadvertence ;  perhaps  the  idea  which 
they  reveal  was  only  one  of  those  sinister  in- 
spirations which  glide  into  the  mind  of  a  man, 
and  pass  away  without  leaving  any  more  im- 
pression than  is  made  by  a  reptile  movingn 
through  the  grass.  We  wish  it  were  so,  for 
the  fame  of  Plato ;  but  unhappily  he  returns 
to  it  so  often,  and  insists  on  the  point  with  so 
systematic  a  coldness,  that  no  means  of  Justi- 
fying him  are  lefL  "  With  respect,"  he  says 
lower  down,  "to  the  children  of  citizens  of 
inferior  rank,  and  even  those  of  other  citizens, 
if  they  are  bom  deformed,  the  magistratai 
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ghaU  hide  them,  as  is  proper,  in  some  secure 
place,  irhich  it  shall  be  forbidden  to  reveal." 
**  Yes,"  replies  one  of  the  interlocutors  ,•  "  if 
we  desire  to  preserve  the  race  of  warriors  in 
its  purity." 

Plato  also  lays  down  various  rules  with 
respect  to  the  relations  of  the  two  sexes ;  he 
speaks  of  the  case  in  which  the  man  and  wo- 
man shall  have  reached  an  advanced  age: 
**  Quando  igitur  jam  mulieres  et  viri  letatem 
generationi  aptam  egressl  fuerint,  licere  viris 
dicemus,  cuicumque  voluerint)  praeterquam 
filia)  atqne  matri  et  filiarum  natis  matrisve 
majoribus :  licere  et  mulieribus  cuilibet»  prae- 
terquam filio  atque  patri,  ac  superioribus  et 
infcrioribus  eorumdem.  Cum  voro  haec  omnia 
mandavcrimus,  interdicemus  fcetum  talem  (si 
contigeret)  edi  et  in  lucem  produci.  Si  quid 
autcm  matrem  parere  coegerit,  ita  exponere 
prsQcipiemus,  quasi  ei  nulla  nutritio  sit" 

Plato  seems  to  have  been  very  well  pleased 
with  his  doctrine;  for,  in  the  very  book  in 
which  he  writes  what  we  have  just  seen,  he 
lays  down  the  famous  maxim,  that  the  evils 
of  states  will  never  be  remedied,  that  societies 
will  never  be  well  governed,  until  philosophers 
shall  become  kings,  or  kings  become  philoso- 
phers. God  preserve  us  from  seeing  on  the 
throne  a  philosophy  such  as  his  !  Moreover, 
his  wish  for  the  reign  of  philosophy  has  been 
realized  in  modern  times.  What  do  I  say  ?  It 
has  had  more  than  empire ;  it  has  been  deified, 
and  divine  honors  have  been  paid  to  it  in 
public  temples.  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  the  happy  days  of  the  worship  of  reason 
are  now  much  regretted. 

The  horrible  doctrine  which  we  have  just 
seen  in  Plato  was  transmitted  with  fidelity  to 
future  schools.  Aristotle,  who  on  so  many 
points  took  the  liberty  of  departing  from  the 
doctrines  of  his  master,  did  not  Uiink  of  cor- 
recting those  which  regard  abortion  and  in- 
fanticide. In  his  Politic  he  teaches  the  same 
crimes  with  the  same  calmness  as  Plato:  ''In 
orler,"  he  says,  "to  avoid  nourishing  weak  or 
lumc  children,  the  law  should  direct  them  to 
be  exposed  or  made  away  with."  ''Propter 
multitudinem  autem  libcrorum,  ne  plures  sint 
quam  expediat,  si  gentium  instituta  et  leges 
Tetcnt  procreata  exponi,  definitum  esse  oportet 
procreandorum  liberorum  numerum.  Quod  si 
quibus  inter  se  copulatis  et  congrcssis,  plures 
liberi,  quam  definitum  sit,  nascantur,  prius- 
quam  sensus  et  vita  inseratur,  abortus  est 
foetui  inferendus."     (Po/tV.  1.  vii.  o.  16.) 

It  will  be  seen  how  much  reason  I  had  to 
cay  that  man,  aa  man,  was  esteemed  as  noth- 
ing among  the  ancients  ;  that  society  entirely 
absorbed  him ;  that  it  claimed  uigust  rights 
over  him,  and  regarded  him  as  an  instrument 
to  be  used  when  of  service,  and  which  it  had 
tk  right  to  destroy. 

We  observe  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  that  they  make  of  society  a  kind 
of  loholcf  consisting  of  individuals,  as  the  mass 
of  iron  consists  cf  the  atoms  that  compose 
it ;  they  make  of  it  a  sort  of  unity,  to  which 
all  must  bo  sacrificed ;  they  have  no  considera- 
tion for  the  sphere  of  individual  liberty;  they 
do  not  appear  to  dream  that  the  object  of 
society  is  the  good,  the  happiness  of  individu- 
als and  families.  According  to  them,  this 
unity  is  the  principal  good,  with  which  no- 


thing else  can  be  compared ;  the  greatest  otU 
that  can  happen  is,  that  this  unity  should  be 
broken — an  evil  which  must  be  avoided  by  all 
imaginable  means.  "  Is  not  the  worst  evil  of 
a  state,"  says  Plato,  "that  which  divides  it^ 
and  makcB  many  out  of  one  t  and  is  not  the 
greatest  excellence  of  a  state,  that  which  binds 
all  its  parts  together,  and  makes  it  one  V*  Re* 
lying  on  this  principle,  and  pursuing  the  de- 
velopment of  his  theory,  he  takes  individuali 
and  families,  and  kneads  them,  as  it  were.  In 
order  to  form  them  into  one  compact  whole. 
Thus,  besides  education  and  life  in  common,  he 
wishes  also  to  have  women  and  children  in 
common ;  he  considers  it  injurious  that  there 
should  be  personal  enjoyments  or  safiferings} 
he  desires  that  all  should  be  common  and 
social;  he  allows  individuals  to  live,  think* 
feel,  and  act  only  as  parts  of  a  great  whole. 
If  you  read  his  RemC^tUc  with  attention,  and 
particularly  the  fifth  book,  you  will  see  that 
the  prevailing  idea  of  this  philosopher  is  what 
we  have  just  explained.  Let  us  hear  Aristotle 
on  the  same  point :  "  As  the  object  of  society," 
he  says,  "  is  one,  it  is  clear  that  the  education 
of  all  its  members  ought  necessarily  to  be  one 
and  identical.  Education  ought  to  be  publioj 
and  not  private ;  as  things  now  are,  each  one 
takes  care  of  his  children  as  he  thinks  proper, 
and  teaches  them  as  he  pleases.  Each  citizen 
is  a  particle  of  societv,  and  the  care  to  be 
given  to  a  particle  ought  naturally  to  extend 
to  what  the  whole  requires."  {PoliL  L  viii. 
e.  1.)  In  order  to  explain  to  us  what  he  means 
by  this  common  education,  he  concludes  by 
quoting  with  honor  the  education  which  waa 
given  at  Sparta,  which  every  one  knows  con- 
sisted in  stifling  all  feelings  except  a  ferocious 
patriotism,  the  traits  of  which  still  make  ns 
shudder. 

With  our  ideas  and  customs,  we  do  not  know 
how  to  confine  ourselves  to  considering  society 
in  this  way.  Individuals  among  us  are  a^ 
tached  to  the  social  body,  forming  a  part  of  it, 
but  without  losing  their  own  sphere — that  of 
the  family;  and  they  preserve  around  them  a 
vast  career,  where  they  are  allowed  to  exert 
themselves,  without  coming  into  collision  with 
the  colossus  of  society.  Nevertheless,  patriot- 
ism exists ;  but  it  is  no  longer  a  blind  instino- 
tive  passion,  urging  man  on  to  the  sacrifice, 
like  a  victim,  with  bandaged  eyes,  but  it  Is  no 
reasonable,  noble,  and  exalted  feeling,  which 
forms  heroes  like  those  of  Lepanto  and  Bay- 
len;  which  converts  peaceful  citizens,  like 
those  of  Gyronna  and  Saragossa,  into  lions; 
which,  as  by  an  electric  spark,  makes  a  whole 
people  rise  on  a  sudden  without  arms,  and 
brave  death  iVom  the  artillery  of  a  numerous 
and  disciplined  army :  such  was  Madrid,  fol- 
lowing the  sublime  3fourons  of  Daoiz  and  of 
Velarda. 

I  have  already  hinted,  in  the  text,  that  so- 
ciety among  the  ancients  claimed  the  right  of 
interfering  in  all  that  regards  individual?.  I 
will  add,  that  the  thing  went  to  a  ridiculous 
extent  Who  would  imagine  that  the  law 
ought  to  interfere  in  the  food  of  a  woman  who 
was  enceinte,  or  in  the  exercise  which  she 
should  take  every  day  ?  This  is  what  Aris- 
totle gravely  says :  "  It  is  necessary  that  wo- 
men who  are  enceinte  should  take  particular 
care  of  their  bodies ;  that  they  should  avoid 
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indnlgenoe  in  luznry,  and  using  food  which  is 
too  light  and  weak.  The  legislator  easily  at- 
tains his  end  hy  prescribing  and  ordering  them 
a  daily  walk,  in  order  to  go  to  honor  and  ven- 
erate the  gods,  to  whom  it  has  been  confided 
by  fate  to  watch  over  the  formation  of  beings. 
Atqne  hoc  facile  assequitur  scriptor  legum,  si 
eis  iter  aliquod  qnotidianum  ad  coltnm  vener- 
ationemqne  deorum  coram,  quibus  sorto  obti- 
git,  ut  praesint  gignendis  animantibus,  injunx- 
orit  ac  mandaverit"  {Polit.  l.vii.  c.  16.) 

The  action  of  laws  extended  to  every  thing  j 
it  seems  thaty  in  certain  cases,  even  the  tears 
of  children  ooald  not  escape  this  severity. 
"  Those,"  says  Aristotle,  "  who,  by  means  of 
laws,  forbid  children  to  cry  and  weep,  are 
wrong ;  cries  and  tears  serve  as  exercise  for 
children,  and  assist  them  in  growing ;  they  are 
an  effort  of  nature,  which  relieves  and  invigo- 
rates those  who  are  in  pain."  (PoliL  1.  vii. 
c.  17.) 

These  doctrines  of  the  ancients — this  man- 
ner of  considering  the  relations  of  individuals 
with  society — very  well  explain  how  castes 
and  slavery  could  be  regarded  as  natural 
among  them.  Who  can  be  astonished  at  see- 
ing whole  races  deprived  of  liberty,  or  regard, 
ed  as  incapable  of  partaking  of  the  rights  of 
other  superior  classes,  when  we  see  genera- 
tions of  innocent  beings  condemned  to  death, 
and  these  conscientious  philosophers  not  hav- 
ing the  slightest  scruple  with  respect  to  the 
legitimacy  of  so  Inhuman  an  act?  It  was  not 
that  these  philosophers  had  not  happiness  in 
view  as  the  object  of  society;  but  they  had 
monstrous  ideas  with  respect  to  the  means  of 
obtaining  that  happiness. 

Note  17,  p.  146. 

The  reader  will  easily  dispense  with  my 
entering"  into  details  on  the  abject  and  shame- 
ful condition  of  women  among  the  ancients, 
and  in  which  they  still  are  among  the  moderns 
where  Christianity  does  not  prevail ;  moreover, 
my  pen  would  be  checked  every  moment  by 
strict  laws  of  modesty,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to 
represent  the  characteristic  features  of  this 
wretched  picture.  The  inversion  of  ideas  was 
such,  that  we  hear  men  the  most  renowned  for 
their  gravity  and  moderation  rave  in  the  most 
incredible  manner  on  this  point  We  will  lay 
aside  hundreds  of  examples  which  it  would  be 
easy  t-o  adduce;  but  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
scandalous  advice  of  the  sage  Solon,  with  re- 
spect to  the  lending  of  women  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  race  ?  Who  has  not  blushed 
to  read  what  the  divine  Plato,  in  his  liepubliCf 
says  of  the  propriety  and  manner  of  making 
women  share  in  the  public  games?  Let  us 
throw  a  veil  over  recollections  so  dishonour- 
able to  human  wisdom.  When  the  chief  legis- 
lators and  sages  so  far  forgot  the  first  elements 
of  morality,  and  the  most  ordinary  inspirations 
of  nature,  what  must  have  been  the  cose  with 
the  vulgar?  How  fearfully  true  those  words 
of  the  sacred  text  which  represent  to  us  the 
nations  deprived  of  the  light  of  Christianity  as 
sitting  in  darkneaa  and  in  the  ahadoto  of  death  ! 

There  is  nothing  more  fatal  to  woman,  no- 
thing more  apt  to  degrade  her,  than  that  which 
is  injurious  to  modesty :  and  yet  we  see  that 
the  unlimited  power  granted  to  man  over  woman 


contributed  to  this  degradation,  and  redneed 
her,  among  eertain  nations,  to  be  nothing  but  • 
slave.  Losing  sight  of  tiie  manners  of  other 
nations,  let  us  consider  those  of  the  R4>manj 
for  a  moment.  Among  them  the  formula^  ttH 
tu  Cayut  ego  Caya,  seemed  to  indicate  a  sab- 
jection  so  slight^  that  it  might  almost  be  called 
an  equality;  but  in  order  to  appreciate  this 
equality,  it  is  enough  to  recollect  that,  at 
Rome,  a  husband  could  put  his  wife  to  death 
by  his  own  authority,  ana  that  not  only  in  Uia 
case  of  adultery,  but  for  offences  infinitely  less 
serious.  In  the  time  of  Romulus,  Egnacius 
Menecins  was  acquitted  of  a  similar  crime, 
although  his  wife  had  done  nothing  more  than 
drink  wine  from  a  cask.  These  traits  describe 
a  nation,  whatever  importance  you  may  besides 
think  proper  to  attach  to  the  solicitude  of  the 
Romans  to  prevent  their  matrons  from  becom- 
ing addicted  to  wine.  When  Cato  directed  an 
embrace,  as  a  proof  of  affection,  among  relations, 
for  the  purpose,  as  Pliny  relates,  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  women  smelt  of  wine,  an  temetwn 
olerentf  it  is  true  he  showed  his  strictness ;  but 
it  was  an  unworthy  outrage  offered  to  the 
honor  of  the  women  themselves  whose  virtae 
it  pretended  to  preserve.  There  are  some 
remedies  worse  than  the  disease. 

NoTB  18,  p.  157. 

The  antichristian  philosophy  must  have  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  desire  to  find 
among  the  barbarians  the  origin  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  female  character  in  Europe,  and  of 
some  other  principles  of  our  civilization.  Indeed 
as  soon  as  you  discover  the  source  of  these 
admirable  qualities  in  the  forests  of  Germany, 
Christianity  is  stripped  of  a  portion  of  its 
honors;  and  what  was  its  own  and  peculiar 
glory  is  divided  among  many.  I  wiU  not  deny 
that  the  Germans  of  Tacitus  are  sufficiently 
poetical ;  but  it  is  difiicult  to  believe  that  the 
real  Germans  were  so  to  any  extent.  Some 
passages  inserted  in  the  text  add  great  force  to 
our  coi^jecture ;  but  what  appears  to  me  emi- 
nently calculated  to  dissipate  all  these  illusions 
is,  the  history  of  the  invasion  by  the  barbarians, 
above  all  that  which  has  been  written  by  eye- 
witnesses. The  picture,  far  from  continuing  po- 
etical, then  becomes  disgusting  in  the  extreme. 
This  interminable  succession  of  nations  passes 
before  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  like  an  alarming 
vision  in  an  evil  dream ;  and  certainly  the  first 
idea  which  occurs  to  us  at  the  sight  of  this  picture 
is,  not  to  seek  for  any  of  the  qualities  of  modern 
civilization  in  these  invading  hordes ;  but  the 
great  difficulty  is,  to  know  how  this  chaos  has 
been  reduced  to  order,  and  how  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  produce  from  such  barbarism  the 
noblest  and  most  brilliant  civilization  that  has 
ever  been  seen  on  earth.  Tacitus  appears  to 
be  an  enthusiast;  but  Sidonius,  who  wrote  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  barbarians,  who 
saw  them,  and  suffered  from  meeting  them, 
does  not  partake  of  this  enthusiasm.  "  I  find 
myself,"  he  said,  ''among  long-haired  nations, 
compelled  to  hear'  the  German  language,  and 
to  applaud,  at  whatever  cost,  the  song  of  the 
drunken  Burgundian.  with  hair  plastered  with 
rancid  grease.  Happy  your  eyee  toko  do  not  tee 
them  ;  happy  your  ears  who  do  not  hear  them  f** 
If  space  permitted,  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to 
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aoenmQlate  a  fhonsand  passages  wliieh  wonld 
eTidenUy  show  what  the  barbarians  were,  and 
what  could  be  ezpeoted  fh>m  them  in  all  re- 
spects. It  is  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day,  that 
it  was  the  design  of  ProTidenee  to  employ  these 
nations  to  destroy  the  Roman  empire,  and 
change  the  face  of  the  world.  The  invaders 
seem  to  have  had  a  feeling  of  their  terrible 
mission.  They  march,  they  advance,  they 
know  not  whither  they  go  ,*  bat  they  know  well 
that  they  go  to  destroy.  Attila  caUed  himself 
the  scourge  of  God.  The  same  barbarian  him- 
self defined  his  formidable  duty  in  these  words : 
"  The  »tar  falU,  the  tea  i§  moved  /  I  am  the 
hammer  of  the  earth.  Where  my  horse  passes, 
the  grass  nerer  grows.''  Alario,  marching  to- 
warcLi  the  capital  of  the  world,  said :  "I  cannot 
§top  /  there  %»  eome  one  urges  m«,  leho  excites  me 
to  sack  Borne."  Genserio  prepares  a  naval  ex- 
pedition ;  his  troops  are  on  board,  he  himself 
embarks:  no  one  knows  the  point  towards 
which  he  will  direct  his  sails.  The  pilot  ap- 
proaches the  barbarian,  and  asks  him;  **JS^ 
hrdf  against  what  natioM  will  you  wage  war  r' 
"Against  those  who  have  provoked  the  anger  of 
Oodf**  replies  Genseric. 

If  Christianity,  in  the  midst  of  this  catastro- 
phe, had  not  existed  in  Europe,  civilization 
would  have  been  lost  and  annihilated,  perhaps 
forever.    But  a  religion  of  light  and  love  was 
sure  to  triumph  over  ignorance  and  violence. 
Even  during  the  times  of  the  calamities  of  the 
invasion,  that  religion  prevented  many  dis- 
asters, owing  to  the  ascendency  which  it  began 
to  exercise    over  the  barbarians;    the  most 
critical  moment  being  past,   the  conquerors 
having  become  in  some  degree  settled,  she 
immediately  employed  a  system  so  vast,  so 
efficacious,  so   decisive,  that  the  conquerors 
found  themselves  conquered,  not  by  arms,  but 
by  charity.     It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Church  to  prevent  the  invasion ;  God  had  de- 
creed it,  and  His  decree  must  be  accomplished. 
Thus  the  pious  monk  who  went  to  meet  Alarie 
approaching  Rome,  could  not  stop  him  on  his 
march,  because  the  barbarian  answered  him, 
that  he  could  not  stop, — that  there  was  some 
one  who  urged  him  on,  and  that  he  advanced 
against  his  own  wilL    But  the  Church  awaited 
the  barbarians  after  the  conquest,  knowing  that 
Provideqce  would  not  abandon  His  own  work, 
that  the  hope  of  the  future  lot  of  nations  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  spouse  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
on  this  account  does  Alario  advance  on  Rome, 
sack,  and  destroy  it;  but  on  a  sudden,  finding 
himself  in  presence  of  religion,  he  stops,  be- 
comes mollified,  and  appoints  the  Churches  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul  as  places  of  refUge.    A 
remarkable  fact,  and  an  admirable  symbol  of  the 
Ohri^tian  religion  preserving  the  universe  Arom 
total  ruin. 

NoTB  19,  p.  165. 

The  great  benefit  conferred  on  modem 
society  by  the  formation  of  a  pure  and  correct 
pnblic  conscience,  would  acquire  extraordinary 
Talue  in  our  eyes,  if  we  compared  our  moral 
ideas  with  those  of  all  other  nations,  ancient 
and  modem ;  the  result  of  such  an  examination 
would  be,  to  show  in  how  lamentable  a  manner 
good  principles  become  corrupted,  when  they 
are  confided  to  the  reason  of  man.    I  will 


content  myself,  however^  with  a  few  words 
on  the  ancients,  in  order  to  show  how  cor- 
rect I  was  in  saying  that  our  manners,  however 
conrupt  they  may  be,  would  have  appeared 
a  model  of  morality  and  dignity  to  the  hea- 
thens. 

The  temples  consecrated  to  Yenns  in  Baby- 
Ion  and  Corinth  are  connected  with  abomina- 
tions such  as  to  be  even  incomprehensible. 
Deified  passion  required  sacrifices  worthy  of  it; 
a  divinity  wiUiout  modesty  required  the  saori- 
fice  of  modesty;  and  the  sacred  name  of 
Temple  was  applied  to  asylums  of  the  most 
unbridled  licentiousness.  There  was  not  a  veil 
even  for  the  greatest  crimes.  It  is  known  how 
the  daughters  of  Chypre  gained  a  dowry  for 
their  marriage ;  all  have  heard  of  the  mysteries 
of  Adonis,  Priapus,  and  other  impure  divinities. 
Thijife  are  vices  which,  at^  it  were,  want  a  name 
aqi^og  the  modems :  or  if  they  have  one,  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  recollection  of  a  terrible 
chastisement  inflicted  on  some  criminal  cities. 
In  reading  the  histories  of  antiquity  descriptive 
of  the  manners  of  their  times,  the  book  falls 
from  our  hands.  On  this  subject  we  must  be 
content  with  these  few  hints,  calculated  to 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  the  recol- 
lection of  what  has  a  thousand  times  excited 
their  indignation  in  reading  the  history  and 
studying  the  literature  of  pagan  antiquity. 
The  au&or  is  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
recollection :  he  abstains  firom  a  description. 

NoTB  20,  p.  in. 

It  is  now  so  common  to  exalt  beyond  measura 
the  power  of  ideas,  that  some  persons  will  per- 
haps consider  exaggerated  what  I  have  said 
with  respect  to  their  want  of  power,  not  only  to 
influence  society,  but  even  to  preserve  them- 
selves, while,  remaining  in  the  mere  sphere  of 
ideas,  they  do  not  become  realized  in  institu- 
tions, which  are  their  organ,  and  at  the  same 
time  their  rampart  and  defence.  - 

I  am  very  far,  as  I  have  clearly  stated  in  the 
texty  from  denying  or  calling  in  question  what 
is  called  the  power  of  ideas :  I  only  mean  to 
show  that,  alone  and  by  themselves,  ideas  have 
little  power;  and  that  science,  properly  so 
called,  as  far  as  the  organisation  of  society  is 
concerned,  is  a  much  less  important  thing  than 
is  generally  supposed.  This  doctrine  has  an 
intimate  connection  with  the  system  followed 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  which,  while  con- 
stantly endeavoring  to  develope  the  human 
mind  by  means  of  the  propagation  of  the 
sciences,  has  nevertheless  assigned  to  them  a 
secondary  part  in  the  regulation  of  society. 
While  religion  haa  never  been  opposed  to  true 
science,  never,  on  the  other  hand,  has  she 
ceased  to  show  a  certain  deg^e  of  mistrust 
with  respect  to  all  that  waa  the  exclusive  pro- 
duction of  human  thought ;  and  observe  that 
this  is  one  of  the  chief  differences  between  re* 
ligion  and  the  philosophy  of  the  last  age ;  or, 
we  should  rather  say,  it  was  the  cause  of  their 
violent  antipathy.  Religion  did  not  condemn 
science ;  on  th^  contrary,  she  loved,  protected, 
and  encouraged  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  she 
marked  out  its  limits,  wamed  it  that  it  was 
blind  on  some  points,  announced  to  it  that  it 
wonld  be  powerless  in  some  of  its  labors,  and 
that  in  others  its  action  would  be  destraetiva 
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aad  fateL  Phflofophj,  on  the  tontnry,  londly 
proclaimed  the  sorereignty  of  soienee,  declared 
it  to  bo  all-powerfal,  and  deified  it;  it  attrt> 
bated  to  it  Btrength  and  courage  to  change  the 
iiMse  of  the  world,  and  wiadom  and  foresight 
enough  to  work  this  change  for  the  good  of 
hamanity.  This  pride  of  knowledge,  this  dei- 
fication of  thought^  is,  if  yon  obserre  closely, 
the  foundation  of  Protestant  doctrine.  All 
authority  being  taken  away,  reason  is  the  only 
oompetent  judge,  the  intellect  reeeiTce  directly 
and  immediately  firom  God  all  the  light  which 
is  necessary.  This  is  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  Protestantism,  that  is  to  say,  the  pride  of 
the  mind. 

If  we  closely  observe,  even  the  triumph  of 
rerolntions  has  in  no  degree  nullified  the  wise 
anticipations  of  religion ;  and  knowledge,  pro- 
perly so  called,  instead  of  gaining  any  credit 
firom  this  triumph,  has  entirely  lost  what  it 
bad:  there  remains  nothing  of  the  reyolu- 
tlonary  knowledge ;  what  remains  is  the  effects 
of  the  revolution,  the  interests  ereated  by  it, 
the  institutions  which  have  arisen  firom  those 
interests,  and  which,  since  that  time,  have 
sought  in  the  department  of  science  itself  our 
principles  to  support  them, — ^principles  alto- 
gether different  ftom  those  which  nad  been 
proclaimed  in  the  beginning. 

I  have  said  that  every  idea  has  need  of  being 
realized  in  an  institution ;  this  is  so  true,  that 
revolutions  themselves,  warned  by  the  instinct 
which  leads  them  to  preserve,  with  more  or  less 
integrity,  the  principles  whence  they  have 
arisen,  tend  firom  the  first  to  create  those  insti- 
tutions in  which  the  revolutionary  doctrines 
may  be  perpetuated,  or  to  constitute  suoces- 
aors  to  represent  them  when  they  shall  have 
disappeared  from  the  schools.  This  may  leiMl 
to  many  reflections  on  the  origin  and  present 
condition  of  several  forms  of  governments  In 
different  countries  of  Europe. 

When  speaking  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
■cientifio  theories  succeed  each  other,  when 
pointing  out  the  immense  development  which 
the  press  has  given  to  the  field  of  discussion,  I 
have  shown  that  this  was  not  an  infikUible  sign 
of  scientific  progress,  still  less  a  guarantee  for 
the  fertility  of  human  thought  in  realising 

fsat  things  in  the  material  and  social  order, 
have  said  that  grand  conceptions  proceed 
rather  from  intuition  than  fit>m  diaeour^et ;  and 
on  this  subject  I  have  recalled  to  mind  histori- 
oal  events  and  personages  which  place  this 
matter  beyond  a  doubt.  In  support  of  this 
assertion,  ideology  might  have  fiimished  us 
with  abundant  proofs,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  science  itself  to  prove  its  own 
sterility.  But  mere  good  senso,  taught  by  the 
lessons  of  experience  daily,  is  enough  to  oon- 
Tince  U8  that  the  men  who  are  the  most  able 
in  theory  are,  often  enough,  not  only  medioere, 
but  even  weak  in  the  exercise  of  authority. 
With  regard  to  the  hints  which  I  have  thrown 
oat  with  respect  to  <' intuition  "and  «dls- 
coorses,"  I  leave  them  to  the  Judgment  of  any 
one  who  has  applied  to  tbe  stody  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  I  am  confident  that  the  opinion 
of  those  who  hare  reflected  will  not  differ 
from  my  own* 


NoTB  21,  p.  175. 

I  have  attributed  to  Christianity  the  genUe- 
ness  of  manners  which  Europe  now  e^joy^ 
Tet,  in  spite  of  the  decline  of  religious  belief 
in  the  last  century,  this  gentieness  of  mannen, 
instead  of  being  destroyed,  has  only  beoi 
raised  to  a  higher  degree.  This  contrast,  the 
effect  of  which,  at  first  sight,  is  to  destroy 
what  I  have  established,  requires  some  expla- 
nation. First  of  all,  we  must  recollect  the  dis- 
tinction pointed  out  in  the  text  between  effem- 
inacy and  gentleness  of  manners.  The  first  is 
a  fkult,  the  second  a  valuable  quality ;  the  first 
emanates  from  enervation  of  the  mind  and 
weaJEening  of  the  body ;  the  second  b  owing 
to  the  preponderance  of  reason,  the  empire  of 
the  mind  over  the  body,  the  triumph  of  jastiee 
over  force,  of  right  over  might.  There  is  a 
large  portion  of  real  gentieness  in  mannen  at 
the  present  day,  but  luxury  has  also  a  consid- 
erable part  therein.  This  luxury  of  mannen 
has  certainly  not  arisen  from  religion,  but  firom 
infidelity ;  the  latter,  never  extending  its  view 
beyond  the  present  life,  causes  the  loAy  desti- 
nies, and  even  the  very  existence  of  the  soul, 
to  be  forgotten,  puts  egotism  upon  the  throne, 
constantiy  excites  and  keeps  alive  the  love  of 
pleasure,  and  makes  man  the  vile  slave  of  his 
passions.  On  the  contrary,  at  the  first  sights 
we  perceive  that  our  manners  owe  all  their 
gentieness  to  Christianity;  all  the  ideas,  all 
the  feelings,  on  which  this  gentieness  is  found- 
ed, bear  tiie  mark  of  Christianity.  The  dig- 
nity  of  man,  his  rights,  the  obligation  of  treat- 
ing him  with  the  respect  which  is  due  to  him, 
and  of  appealing  to  his  mind  by  reason  rather 
than  to  his  body  by  violence,  the  neeaamty  im- 
posed on  every  one  of  keeping  within  the  line 
of  his  duty,  of  respecting  the  property  and  the 
persons  of  others, — all  this  body  of  prineiplea, 
to  which  re^  gentieness  of  manners  is  owin^ 
is  due,  in  Europe,  to  the  influence  of  Christi- 
anity, which,  after  a  struggle  of  many  oenta- 
ries  against  the  barbarism  and  ferocity  of 
invading  nations,  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
system  of  violence  which  these  same  nations 
had  made  generaL 

As  philosophy  has  taken  care  to  chaa|^  the 
ancient  names  consecrated  by  religion,  and 
authorised  by  the  usage  of  a  snoeescion  of 
ages,  it  happens  that  some  ideas,  although  the 
produee  of  Christianity,  are  soareelj  aeknow- 
ledsed  as  such,  only  because  they  are  disguised 
under  a  worlcUy  dress.  Who  does  not  know 
that  mutual  love  among  men  and  &at«nal 
charity  are  ideas  entirely  due  to  Chrislianiiy  f 
Who  does  not  know  that' pagan  astiqui^  did 
not  acknowledge  them,  that  it  even  deq>ised 
them  ?  And  nevertheless,  this  affeetion,  which 
was  formerly  called  cAaWfy,  beoaose  ohari^ 
was  the  virtue  fh>m  which  it  took  its  legitimate 
origin,  has  constantly  taken  care  to  assume 
other  names,  as  if  it  were  ashamed  to  be  aeea 
in  public  with  any  appearance  of  religion. 
The  mania  for  attacking  the  Christian  religion 
being  passed*  it  it  openly  oonfessed  that  the 
principle  of  universal  charity  is  owing  to  her; 
but  language  remains  infected  with  Voltairian 
philosophy  even  since  the  discredit  into  which 
that  philosophy  has  fhllen.  Whence  it  follows^ 
that  we  Teiy  ofUn  do  not  i4>preeiaie  as  w« 
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ought  the  inflMnee  of  Ohristiuiity  on  the  bo- 
eietj  whieh  sttrrotindfl  ns,  %nd  tha,t  we  attri- 
buto  to  other  ideas  and  other  causes  the  phe- 
nomena which  are  evidently  owing  to  religion. 
Society  at  present,  in  spite  of  all  its  indiffer- 
ence, is  more  indebted  to  religion  than  is 
commonly  supposed ;  it  resembles  those  men, 
who,  born  of  an  illustarions  family,  in  which 
good  principles  and  a  oarefhl  education  are 
transmitted  as  an  inheritance  from  generation 
to  generation,  preserve  in  their  manners  and 
behavior,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  disorders, 
their  crimes,  and  I  will  even  venture  to  say, 
their  degradation,  some  traits  which  denote 
their  noble  origin. 

KoTB  22,  p.  183. 

A  few  regulations  of  Councils,  quoted  in  the 
text,  are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  sys- 
tem pursued  by  the  Church  for  the  purpose  of 
reforming  and  softening  manners.  It  may  be 
remarked  that,  on  previous  occasions  during 
^is  work,  I  have  a  strong  inclinadon  to  call 
to  mind  monuments  of  this  kind ;  I  will  state 
here  that  I  have  two  reasons  for  doing  this : 
1.  When  having  to  compare  Protestantism  with 
Catholicity,  I  believe  that  the  best  means  of 
representing  the  real  spirit  of  the  lattor  is,  to 
show  it  at  work  ,*  this  is  done  when  we  bring 
to  light  the  measures  which  were  adopted,  ac- 
cording to  different  circumstances,  by  Popes 
and  Councils.  2.  Considering  the  direction 
which  historical  studies  take  in  Europe,  and 
the  taste,  which  is  daily  becoming  more  gen- 
eral, not  for  histories,  but  for  historical  docu- 
ments, it  is  proper  always  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  proceedings  of  Councils  are  of  the  highest 
importance,  not  only  in  historical  and  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  but  also  in  political  and  social 
ones;  so  that  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  data 
which  are  found  in  the  records  of  Councils,  is 
monstrously  to  mutilate,  or  rather  wholly  to 
destroy,  the  history  of  Europe. 

On  this  account  it  is  very  useful,  and  even 
necessary  in  many  things,  to  consult  these  re- 
cords, although  it  may  be  painful  to  our  indo- 
lence, on  account  of  their  enormous  extent  and 
the  etmiit  of  finding  many  things  devoid  of  in- 
terest for  our  times.  The  sciences,  above  all 
those  which  have  society  for  their  object,  lead 
to  satisfactory  results  only  by  means  of  pain- 
Ail  labors.  What  is  useful  is  frequently  mixed 
•md  confounded  with  what  is  not  The  most 
yaluable  things  are  sometimes  found  by  the 
side  of  repulsive  objects ;  but  in  nature,  do  we 
find  gold  without  having  removed  rude  masses 
of  earth? 

Those  who  have  attempted  to  find  the  germ 
of  the  precious  qualities  of  European  civilisa- 
tion among  tiie  barbarians  of  the  north,  should 
undoubtedly  have  at^buted  the  gentleness  of 
our  manners  to  the  same  bwbarians;  they 
would  have  had  in  support  of  this  paradox  a 
fiict  certainly  more  specious  than  that  which 
they  have  relied  on  to  give  the  honor  of  ele- 
Tating  European  women  to  the  Qermans.  I 
allude  to  the  well-known  custom  of  avoiding 
the  infliction  of  corporal  punishments,  and  of 
chastising  the  gravest  offences  by  fines  only. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  to  make  us  believe  that 
tiiese  nations  were  happily  inclined  to  genUe- 
BOM  of  maimers^  Bii|ee»  in  the  midst  of  their 


barbarism,  they  used  the  right  of  punishment 
with  a  moderation  which  is  not  found  even 
among  the  most  civilised  and  refined  nations. 
If  we  regard  the  thing  in  this  point  of  view, 
it  seems  as  if  the  Influence  of  Christianity  on 
the  barbarians  had  the  effect  of  rendering  their 
manners  more  harsh  instead  of  more  gentie ; 
indeed,  after  Christianity  was  introduced,  the 
infliction  of  corporal  punishments  became  gen- 
eral, and  even  that  of  death  was  not  excluded. 
But  when  we  attentively  consider  this  pecu- 
liarity of  the  criminal  code  of  the  barbarianSi 
we  shall  see  tha^  far  from  showing  the  advance- 
ment of  their  civilisation  and  the  gentleness  of 
their  manners,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most 
evident  proof  that  they  were  behind-hand ;  it 
is  the  strongest  index  of  the  harshness  and  bar- 
barism which  reigned  among  them'.  In  the  first 
place,  inasmuch  as  crimes  among  them  were 
punished  by  means  of  fines,  or,  as  it  was  called^ 
by  eompotitian,  it  is  clear  that  the  law  paid 
much  more  attention  to  repairing  tm  injury 
tiian  to  punithing  a  crime;  a  circumstance 
which  clearly  shows  us  how  little  they  thought 
about  the  morality  of  the  action,  as  they  at- 
tended not  so  much  to  the  action  itself,  as  to 
the  wrong  which  it  inflicted.  Therefore  thit 
was  not  an  element  of  civilization  but  of  bar- 
barism ;  this  tended  to  nothing  less  than  tho 
banishment  of  morality  from  the  world.  Tho 
Church  combated  this  principle,  as  fatal  in  pub- 
lic as  in  private  affairs ;  she  introduced  into 
criminal  legislation  a  new  set  of  ideas,  which 
completely  changed  its  spirit.  On  this  point 
M.  Guizot  has  done  full  justice  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  I  am  delighted  to  acknowledge  and  to 
insert  this  homage  here  by  transcribing  his  own 
words.  After  having  pointed  out  the  difference 
which  existed  between  the  laws  of  the  Visi- 
goths, derived  in  great  part  f^om  the  Council! 
of  Toledo,  and  the  other  barbarian  laws,  M. 
(Guizot  signalizes  the  immense  superiority  of 
the  ideas  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  legisla^ 
tion,  of  justice,  and  in  all  that  concerns  tho 
search  after  truth  and  the  lot  of  men  ;  he  adds  t 
^*  In  criminal  matters,  the  relation  of  crimes  to 
punishments  is  fixed  (in  the  laws  of  the  Visi- 
goths) according  to  sufficiently  just,  philoso- 
phical, and  moral  notions.  We  there  perceive 
the  efforts  of  an  enlightened  legislator,  who 
contends  against  the  violence  and  rashness  of 
barbarian  manners.  The  chapter  De  ecede  si 
morte  Aoffiiaicrn,  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing laws  of  other  nations,  is  a  very  remarka* 
ble  example  of  this.  Elsewhere,  it  is  almost 
exclusively  the  iigury  which  seems  to  consti- 
tute the  crime,  and  the  punishment  is  sought 
in  that  material  reparation  which  is  the  result 
of  composition.  Here,  the  crime  is  referred  to 
its  real  and  moral  element,  the  intention.  Tho 
different  shades  of  criminality,  absolutely  vo- 
luntary homicide,  homicide  by  inadvertence^ 
provoked  homicide,  homicide  with  or  without 
premeditation,  are  distinguished  and  defined 
almost  as  well  as  in  our  own  codes,  and  tho 
punishments  vary  in  a  proportion  equally  just. 
The  justice  of  the  legislator  has  gone  still 
ftirther.  He  has  attempted,  if  not  to  abolish, 
at  least  to  diminish  the  diversity  of  legal  valuo 
established  among  men  by  the  other  barbarian 
laws.  The  only  distinction  which  it  preservoo 
is  that  of  freeman  and  slave.  With  respect  to 
f^eman^  the  punishment  varici  neither  with 
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the  origin  nor  the  rank  of  the  nleceiuecl,  bnt 
only  aooording  to  the  different  degrees  of  the 
culpability  of  the  murderer.  WiUi  regard  to 
slaves,  not  ventaring  completely  to  withdraw 
from  Uie  masters  the  right  of  life  and  death,  it 
has  been  attempted  at  least  to  restrain  it  by 
subjecting  it  to  a  publio  and  regular  procedure. 
The  text  of  the  law  deserves  to  be  cited. 

*^  *  If  Qo  one  guilty  of,  or  an  accomplice  in, 
a  crime  ought  to  remain  unpunished,  with  how 
much  more  reason  ought  he  to  be  condemned 
who  has  wickedly  and  rashly  committed  a  ho- 
micide I  Thus,  as  masters,  in  their  pride,  often 
put  their  slaves  to  death  without  any  fault  of 
the  latter,  it  is  proper  altogether  to  extirpate 
this  license,  and  to  ordain  that  the  present  law 
•hall  be  forever  observed  by  all.  No  master 
or  mistress  shall  put  to  death,  without  publie 
trial,  any  of  their  slaves,  male  or  female,  or 
any  person  dependent  on  them.  If  a  slave  or 
any  other  servant  shall  commit  a  crime  which 
may  subject  him  to  capital  punishment,  his 
master  or  his  accuser  shall  immediately  inform 
the  judge  or  the  count  or  duke  of  the  place 
where  the  deed  has  been  committed*  After  the 
affair  has  been  inquired  into,  if  the  crime  be 
proved,  let  the  criminal  undergo,  either  by  Uie 
judge  or  his  own  master,  the  sentence  of  death 
which  he  has  deserved ;  so  tiiat,  nevertheless, 
if  the  judge  be  unwilling  to  put  the  accused  to 
death,  he  shall  draw  up  in  writing  a  capital 
sentence,  and  then  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of 
the  master  to  put  him  to  death  or  not.  Indeed, 
if  the  slave,  with  a  fatal  audacity,  resisting  his 
master,  has  struck,  or  attempted  to  strike,  him 
with  a  weapon,  vrith  a  stone,  or  with  any  other 
kind  of  blow,  and  if  the  master,  in  defending 
himself,  has  killed  the  slave  in  his 'passion,  the 
master  shall  be  in  no  way  subject  to  the  punish- 
ment of  homicide.  But  it  shall  be  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  event  took  place  thus,  and 
that  by  the  testimony  or  oath  of  the  slaves, 
male  or  female,  who  shall  have  been  present^ 
and  by  the  oath  of  the  author  of  the  deed  him- 
self. Whoever  from  mere  malice,  either  by  his 
own  hand  or  that  of  another,  shaJl  have  killed 
his  slave  without  public  trial,  shall  be  marked 
with  infamy,  declared  incapable  of  appearing 
as  a  witness,  shall  be  obliged  to  pass  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  exile  and  penance,  and  his  goods 
shall  go  to  the  nearest  relations  to  whom  they 
are  given  by  the  law.' — For»  Jud,  liv.  vL  tit 
XT.  1.  12."  \HUt,  Oenir.  de  la  CivilUaiion  en 
Europe f  le^on  6.) 

I  have  copied  this  passage  Arom  VL  Ouizot 
with  pleasure,  because  I  find  there  a  confirma- 
tion of  what  I  have  just  said  on  the  subject  of 
the  influonee  of  the  Church  in  softening  man- 
ners, and  of  what  I  have  before  stated  with  res- 
peot  to  the  great  amelioration  which  the  Church 
made  in  the  condition  of  slaves,  by  limiting 
the  excessive  power  of  their  masters.  This 
truth  is  proved  in  its  place  by  so  many  docu- 
ments, that  it  seems  useless  to  revert  to  it  here ; 
it  is  enough  now  for  my  purpose,  to  point  out 
that  M.  Guiiot  fully  idlows  that  the  Church 
gave  morality  to  the  legislation  of  the  barba- 
rians, by  making  them  consider  the  wickedness 
of  the  crime,  whereas  they  had  previously  at- 
tended only  to  the  injury  of  which  it  was  the 
oanse ;  she  has  thus  transferred  the  action  from 
the  physical  to  the  moral  order,  giving  to  pu- 
nishments their  real  character,  and  not  allow- 


ing them  to  remain  redsced  to  the  VewA  of  » 
I  mere  material  reparation.  Hence  we  see  that 
,  the  criminal  system  of  the  barbarians,  which, 
at  the  first  view,  seemed  to  indicate  prepress  in 
civilisation,  was,  in  reality,  owing  to  the  little 
ascendenoy  which  moral  principles  exercised 
over  these  nations,  and  to  the  (act,  th*t  the 
views  of  the  legislator  were  very  slightly  rai«ed 
above  the  purely  material  order. 

There  is  another  observation  to  be  made  on 
this  point,  viz.  that  the  mildness  with  which 
crimes  were  punished  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
frequency  with  which  they  were  committed. 
When  in  a  country  assassinations,  mutUs^tions, 
and  other  similar  attempts  are  very  rare^  they 
are  regarded  with  horror ;  those  who  are  ^n^ilty 
of  them  are  chastised  with  severity.  But  when 
crimes  are  very  frequently  committed,  they  in- 
sensibly lose  their  enormity;  not  only  Uiose 
who  commit  them,  but  all  the  world  become 
accustomed  to  their  hideous  aspect^  and  the  le- 
gislator is  then  naturally  induced  to  treat  them 
with  indulgence.    This  is  shown  us  by  the  ex- 
perience of  every  day ;  and  the  reader  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  in  society  at  the  pro- 
sent  time  more  than  one  crime  to  which  the  re- 
mark which  I  have  just  made  is  applicable. 
Among  the  barbarians,  it  was  common  to  mj^ 
peal  to  force,  not  only  with  respect  to  property, 
but  also  to  persons ;  wherefore  it  was  natunl 
that  crimes  of  this  kind  should  not  be  regard- 
ed by  them  with  the  same  aversion,  it  may  be 
said  with  the  same  horror,  as  ambng  a  people 
where  the  triumph  of  the  ideas  of  reason,  jm- 
tice,  right,  and  law,  render  it  impossible  to  ocm- 
ceive  even  the  existence  of  a  society  where 
each  individual  should  believe  himself  self-en- 
titlod  to  do  justice  to  himself.    Thus  the  laws 
against  these  crimes  naturally  became  milder, 
the  legislator  contenting  himself  with  repair- 
ing the  iigury,  without  paying  much  attention 
to  the  culpability  of  the  delinquents    And  this 
is  intimately  connected  with  what  I  have  said 
above  with  respect  to  public  conscienoe ;  for 
the  legislator  is  always  more  or  less  the  organ 
of  this  public  conscienoe.    Where  an  action, 
in  any  society  whatever,  is  regarded  as  a  hein- 
ous offence,  the  legislator  cannot  decree  a  mild 
punishment  for  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
possble  for  him  to  chastise  with  groat  severity 
what  the  society  absolves  or  excuses.     It  will 
sometimes  happen  that  this  proportion  will  be 
altered,  that  this  harmony  will  be  destroyed ; 
but  things  soon  quitting  the  path  into  which 
violence  forced  them,  will  not  be  long  in  retom- 
ing  to  their  ordinary  course.    Manners  being 
chaste  and  pure,  offences  against  them  will  he 
covered  wiUi  abhorrence  and  infkmy ;  but  if 
morals  be  corrupted,  the  same  acts  wiU  be  re- 
garded with  indifference ;  at  the  most  they  wiU 
be  denominated  slight  weaknesses.    Among  a 
people  where  religious  ideas  exercise  great  in- 
fluence,   the  violation  of  all  that   is    eonso- 
orated  to  God  is  regarded  as  a  horrible  out- 
rage, worthy  of  the  greatest  chastisements; 
unong  another  people,  where  infidelity  has 
made  its  ravages,  the  same  violation  is  not 
even  placed  on  the  list  of  ordinary  offences ; 
instead  of  drawing  on  the  guilty  the  josdoe 
of  the  law,  scarcely  does  it   draw  on  th«n 
the  slight  correction  of  the  police.    The  readsr 
will  understand  the  appropriateness  of  this  di» 
gression  on  the  oriminal  legislation  of  the  baf» 
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bariansy  when  he  reflects  that,  in  order  to  ez»- 
mine  the  influence  of  Catholicity  on  the  civili- 
aatioi^  of  Europe,  it  is  ludispensable  to  take 
into  consideration  the  other  dementa  whioh 
hare  concurred  in  forming^  that  ciTilisation. 
Without  this,  it  would  be  impossible  properly 
to  appreciate  the  respective  action  of  each  of 
these  elements,  either  for  good  or  evil ;  impos- 
sible to  bring  to  light  the  share  which  the 
Church  can  exclusively  claim  in  the  great  work 
of  our  civilization;  impossible  to  resolve  the 
high  question  which  has  been  raised  by  the 
partisaas  of  Protestantism  on  the  subject  of  the 
assumed  advantages  which  the  religious  revo- 
lution of  the  sixteenth  century  has  conferred 
on  modem  society.  It  is  because  the  barbari- 
an nations  are  one  of  these  elements,  that  it  is 
■o  often  necessary  to  attend  to  them. 

NoTB  23,  p.  189. 

In  the  middle  ages,  almost  all  the  monaste- 
ries and  colleges  of  canons  had  a  hospital  an- 
nexed to  them,  not  only  to  receive  pilgrims, 
but  also  to  i^id  in  the  support  and  consolation 
of  the  poor  and  the  sick.  If  you  desire  to  see 
the  noblest  symbol  of  religion  sheltering  all 
kinds  of  misfortune,  consider  the  houses  de- 
Toted  to  prayer  and  the  most  sublime  virtues 
converted  into  asyhims  for  the  miserable.  This 
was  exactly  what  took  place  at  that  time,  when 
the  public  authority  not  only  wanted  the 
strength  and  knowledge  necessary  to  establish 
a  good  administration  for  the  relief  of  the  un- 
fortunate, but  did  not  even  succeed  in  covering 
with  her  aegis  the  most  sacred  interests  of  so- 
ciety ;  this  shows  us  that  when  all  was  power- 
less, religion  was  still  strong  and  fruitful ;  that 
when  all  perished,  religion  not  only  preserved 
herself,  but  even  founded  immortal  establish- 
ments. And  pay  attention  to  what  we  have 
80  many  times  pointed  outy  vis.  that  the  reli- 
gion which  worked  these  prodigies  was  not  a 
Tague  and  abstract  religion — ^the  Christianity 
of  the  Protestants;  but  religion  with  all  her 
dogmas,  her  discipline,  her  hierarchy,  her 
supreme  Pontiff,  in  a  word,  the  Catiiolio 
Church. 

They  were  far  from  thinking  in  ancient  times 
that  the  support  of  the  unfortunate  could  be 
confided  to  the  oivU  administration  alone,  or  to 
individuid  charity ;  it  was  then  thought^  as  I 
have  already  sidd,  that  it  was  a  very  proper 
thing  that  the  hospitals  should  be  subjected  to 
the  JBishops ;  that  is  to  say,  that  there  should 
be  a  kind  of  assimilation  made  between  the 
system  of  public  beneficence  and  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Church.  Hence  it  was  that^  by  virtue 
of  an  ancient  regulation,  the  hospitiJs  were 
under  the  control  of  the  Bishops  as  well  in 
temporals  as  in  spirituals,  whether  the  persons 
appointed  to  the  care  of  the  establishments 
were  clerical  or  lay,  whether  tiie  hospital  had 
been  erected  by  order  of  the  Bishop  or  not. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  relate  the  vicissitudes 
which  this  discipline  underwent,  nor  the  dif- 
ferent causes  which  produced  the  successive 
changes ;  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that  the  fun- 
damental principle,  that  is,  the  interference  of 
Uie  ecclesiastical  authority  in  establishments 
of  beneficence,  always  remained  unimliaired, 
and  that  the  Church  never  allowed  herself  to 
be  entirely  deprived  of  so  noble  a  privilege. 

«  3> 


Never  did  she  think  that  it  was  allowable  for 
her  to  regard  with  indifference  the  abuses  which 
were  introduced  on  this  point  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  unfortunate ;  wherefore  she  has  reserved 
at  least  the  right  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
might  result  from  the  wickedness  or  the  indo- 
lence of  the  administrators.  The  Council  of 
Vienne  ordains,  that  if  the  administrators  of  a 
hospital,  lay  or  clerical,  become  relaxed  in  the 
exercise  of  their  charge,  proceedings  shall  be 
taken  against  them  by  the  Bishops,  who  shall 
reform  and  restore  the  hospital  of  their  own 
authority,  if  it  has  no  privilege  of  exemption, 
and  by  delegation,  if  it  has  one.  The  Council 
of  Trent  also  Ranted  to  Bishops  the  power  of 
visiting  the  hospitals,  even  with  the  power  of 
delegates  of  the  Apostolic  See  in  the  cases  fixed 
by  law ;  it  ordains,  moreover,  that  the  adminis- 
trators, lay  or  clerical,  shall  be  obliged  every 
year  to  render  their  accounts  to  the  ordinary 
of  the  place,  unless  the  contrary  has  been  pro- 
vided in  the  foundation ;  and  that  if,  by  virtue 
of  a  particular  privilege,  custom,  or  statute,  the 
accounts  must  be  presented  to  any  other  than 
the  ordinary,  at  least  he  shall  be  added  to  those 
who  are  appointed  to  receive  them. 

Without  paying  attention  to  the  different 
modifici^tions  which  the  laws  and  customs  of 
various  countries  may  have  introduced  in  this 
matter,  we  will,  say  that  one  thing  remains 
manifest,  viz.  the  vigilance  of  the  Church  in  all 
that  regards  beneficence ;  it  is  her  constant  ten- 
dency, by  virtue  of  her  spirit  and  maxims,  to 
take  part  in  affairs  of  this  kind,  sometimes  to 
direct  them  exclusively,  sometimes  to  remedy 
the  evils  which  may  have  crept  in.  The  civil 
power  acknowledged  the  motives  of  this  holy 
and  charitable  ambition ;  we  see  that  the  Em- 
peror Justinian  does  not  hesitate  to  give  public 
authority  over  the  hospitals  to  the  Bishops, 
thereby  conforming  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  and  the  general  good* 

On  this  point  there  is  a  remarkabfe  fact, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  mention  here,  in  order 
to  signalize  its  beneflceat  inflnenoe ;  I  mean, 
the  regulation  by  which  the  property  of  hospi- 
tals was  looked  upon  as  Church  property, — a 
regulation  which  was  very  far  from  being  a 
matter  of  indifference,  although  at  first  sight  it 
might  appear  so.  Their  property,  thereby  in- 
vested with  the  same  privileges  as  that  of  the 
Church,  was  protected  by  an  inviolability  se 
much  the  more  necessary  as  the  times  were  the 
more  diflicult,  and  the  more  abounding  in  out- 
rages and  usurpations.  The  Church  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  public  troubles,  pre- 
served great  authority  and  a  powerful  ascen- 
dency over  governments  and  nations,  had  thus 
a  simple  and  powerful  claim  to  extend  her 
protection  over  the  property  of  hospitals,  and 
to  withdraw  them  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
cupidity  and  the  rapaci^  of  the  powerful. 
And  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  doctrine 
was  introduced  with  any  indirect  design,  nor 
that  this  kind  of  community,  this  assimilation 
between  the  Chnrch  and  the  poor,  was  an  un- 
heard-of novelty ;  on  the  contrary,  this  assimi- 
lation was  so  well  suited  to  the  common  order 
of  things,  it  was  so  entirely  founded  on  the 
relations  between  the  Church  and  the  poor, 
that  if  the  property  of  the  hospitals  had  the 
privilege  of  being  considered  as  the  property 
of  the  Church,  that  of  the  Chnrch,  on  me  other 
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h&Dd,  was  called  the  property  of  the  poor.  It 
is  in  these  terms  that  the  holy  Fathers  express 
themselves  oq  this  point :  these  doctrines  had 
80  much  affected  the  ordinary  language,  that 
lit  hen,  at  a  later  period,  the  canonical  question 
with  respect  to  the  ownership  of  the  goods  of 
the  Church  had  to  be  solved,  there  were  found 
by  the  side  of  those  who  directly  attributed 
this  property  to  God,  to  the  Pope,  to  the  clergy, 
some  who  pointed  out  the  poor  as  being  the 
real  proprietors.  It  is  true  that  this  opinion 
was  not  the  most  conformable  to  the  principles 
of  law ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  its  appearing  on 
the  field  of  controyersy  is  a  matter  for  grave 
consideration.  • 

Note  24,  p.  196. 

A  few  reflections,  in  the  form  of  a  note,  on  a 
certain  maxim  of  toleration  professed  by  a  phi- 
losopher of  the  last  century,  Rousseau,  would 
not  be  out  of  place  here ;  but  the  analogy  of 
the  following  chapter  with  that  which  we  hare 
just  finished  induces  us  to  reserve  them  for 
note  25.  The  considerations  to  which  the 
opinion  of  Rousseau  will  lead,  apply  to  the 
question  of  toleration  in  religious  matters,  as 
well  as  to  the  right  of  coercion  exensised  by 
the  civil  and  political  power ;  I  therefore  beg 
my  reader  to  reserve  for  the  following  note 
the  attention  which  he  might  be  willing  to  af- 
ford me  now. 

NoTB  25,  p.  203. 

For  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  ideas  on  tole- 
ration as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  I  have  pre- 
sented this  matter  in  a  point  of  view  but  little 
known ;  in  order  to  throw  still  more  light  upon 
it,  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  religious  and  civil 
intolerance, — things  which  are  entirely  diflfer- 
eut,  although  Rousseau  absolutely  affirms  the 
contrary.  Religious  or  theological  intolerance 
consists  in  the  conviction,  that  the  only  true 
religion  is  the  Catholic, — a  conviction  common 
to  all  Catholics.  Civil  intolerance  consists  in 
not  allowing  in  society  any  other  religions 
than  the  Catholic.  These  two  definitions  are 
sufficient  to  make  every  man  of  common  sense 
understand  that  the  two  kinds  of  intolerance 
are  not  inseparable  ,*  indeed,  we  may  very 
easily  conceive  that  men  firmly  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Catholicity  may  tolerate  those  who 
profess  another  religion,  or  none  at  all.  Reli- 
gious intolerance  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  an  act 
inseparable  from  faith ;  indeed,  whoever  has  a 
firm  belief  that  his  own  religion  is  true,  must 
necessarily  be  convinced  that  it  is  the  only 
true  one ;  for  the  truth  is  one.  Civil  intole- 
rance is  an  act  whereby  the  will  rejects  those 
who  do  not  profess  the  same-  religion ;  this  act 
has  different  results,  according  as  the  intole- 
rance is  in  the  individuals  or  in  the  govern- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  religious  tolerance 
consists  in  believing  that  all  religions  are  true ; 
which,  when  rightly  understood,  means  that 
none  are  true,  since  it  is  impossible  for  contra- 
dictory things  to  be  true  at  the  same  time. 
Civil  tolerance  is,  to  allow  men  who  entertain  a 
different  religion  to  live  in  peace.  This  tole- 
rance, as  well  as  the  co-relative  intolerance, 
produces  different  effects,  according  as  it  exists 
in  individuals  or  in  the  goyemment. 


This  distinction,  which,  from  its  eleamefti 
and  simplicity,  is  within  the  reach  of  the  most 
or'dinary  minds,  has   nevertheless   bee&   mis- 
taken by  Rousseau,  who  affirms  that  it  is  a 
vain  fiction,  a  chimera,  which  cannot  be  reaJ- 
ized,  and  that  the  two  kinds  of  intoIerane« 
cannot  be  separated  fVom  each  other.     Roas- 
seau  might  have  been  content  with  observing, 
that  religious  intolerance,  that  is  to  say,  as  I 
have  explained  above,  the  firm  conviction  that 
a  religion  is  true,  if  it  is  general  in  a  coantrj', 
must  produce,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
life  as  well  as  in  legislation,  a  certain  tendency 
not  to  tolerate  any  one  who  thinks  differently, 
principally  when  those  who  dissent  are  very 
limited  in  number;  his  observation  would  then 
have  been  well  founded,  and  would  have  agreed 
with  the  opinion  which  I  hare  expressed  on 
this  point,  when  I  attempted  to  represent  the 
natural  course  of  ideas  and  events  in  this  mat- 
ter.    But  Rousseau  does  not  consider  things 
under  this  aspect:  desiring  to  attack  Catho- 
licity, he  affirms  that  the  two  kinds  of  intole- 
rance are  inseparable  j  "  for,"  says  he,  "  it  is 
impossible  to  live  in  peace  with  those  whom 
one  believes  to  be  damned ;  to  love  them  would 
be  to  hate  God,  who  punishes  them."    It  is 
impossible  to  carry  misrepresentation  further: 
who  told  Rousseau  that  the  Catholics  believe 
in  the  damnation  of  any  man,  whoever  he  may 
be,  as  long  as  he  lives ;  and  that  they  think 
that  to  love  a  man  who  is  in  error  would  be  to 
hate  God  ?   On  the  contrary,  could  he  be  igno- 
rant  that  it  is  a  duty,  an  indispensable  precept, 
a  dogma,  for  Catholics  to  love  all  men  ?  Could 
he  be  ignorant  that  even  children,  in  the  fir«t 
rudiments  of  Christian  doctrine,  learn  that  we 
are  obliged  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves, 
and  that  by  this  word  neighbor  is  meant  who- 
ever has  gained  heaven,  or  may  gain  it ;  so  that 
no  man,  so  long  as  he  lives,  is  excluded  from 
this  number?    But  Rousseau  will  say,  you  are 
at  least  convinced  that  those  who  die  in  ihA 
fatal  state  are  condemned.    Rousseau  does  not 
observe  that  we  think  exactly  the  same  with 
respect  to  sinners,  although  their  sin  be  not 
that  of  heresy;  now,  it  has  not  come  into  the 
head  of  any  body  that  good  Catholics  cannot 
tolerate  sinners,  and  that  they  consider  them- 
selves under  the  obligation  of  hating  them. 
What  religion  shows  more  eagerness  to  convert 
the  wicked?    The  Catholic  Church  is  so  far 
from  teaching  that  we  ought  to  hate  them,  that 
she  causes  to  be  repeated  a  thousand  times,  in 
pulpits,  in  books,  and  in  conversations,  those 
words  whereby  God  shows  that  it  isMIis  will 
that  sinners  shall  not  perish,  that  He  wills  that 
they  shall  be  converted  and  live,  that  there  is 
more  joy  in  heaven  when  one  of  them  has  dona 
penance,  than  upon  the  ninety-nine  just  who 
need  not  penance.    And  let  it  not  be  imagined 
that  the   man  who  thus  expresses   himself 
against  the  intolerance  of  Catholics  was  the 
partisan  of  complete  toleration ;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  society,  such  as  he  imagined  it,  he 
did  not  desire  toleration  for  those  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  religion  which  the  civil  power 
thought  proper  to  establish.    It  is  true  that  he 
is  not  at  all  anxious  that  the  oltisens  should 
belong  to  the  true  religion.     *'  Laying  aside," 
he  says,  "political  considerations,  let  us  return 
to  the  right,  and  let  us  lay  down  principles  on 
this  important  point    The  right  whidi  the 
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tth'^tX  pact  gives  to  the  soyereign  orer  his  sub- 
ject does  not  exceed,  as  I  have  said,  the 
bounds  of  public  utility.  Subjects,  therefore, 
arc  accountable  to  their  sovereign  for  their 
opinions,  inasmuch  as  those  opinions  are  of 
importance  to  the  community.  Now,  it  is  of 
jt^rcat  importance  to  the  state,  that  every  citi- 
zen should  have  a  religion  which  shall  make 
him  love  his  duties;  but  the  dogmas  of  that 
religion  interest  the  state  and  its  members  only 
inasmuch  as  those  dogmas  affect  morality  and 
the  duties  which  those  who  profess  it  are 
bound  to  perform  towards  others.  As  for  the 
rcHt,  each  one  may  have  what  opinions  he 
pleases,  without  being  subject  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  sovereign,  for  he  has  no  power  in 
the  other  world ;  it  is  not  his  affair  what  may 
be  the  lot  of  his  subjects  in  the  life  to  come, 
provided  they  be  good  citizens  in  this.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  profession  of  faith  purely  civil, 
the  articles  whereof  it  belongs  to  the  sovereign 
to  fix,  not  exactly  as  dogmas  of  religion,  but 
as  social  sentiments,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  a  good  citizen  or  a  faithful  sub- 
ject. Without  being  able  to  compel  any  one 
to  believe  them,  it  can  banish  from  the  state 
him  who  does  not  believe  them ;  it  can  banish 
him,  not  as  wicked,  but  as  anti-social,  as  inca- 
pable of  sincerely  loving  the  laws  and  justice, 
and  of  sacrificing  his  life  to  his  duty.  If  any 
one,  after  having  publicly  acknowledged  these 
dogmas,  conducts  himself  as  if  he  did  not  be- 
lieve them,  let  him  be  punished  with  death ;  he 
has  committed  the  greatest  of  crimes,  he  has 
lied  against  the  laws.'*  {Du  Coutrat  Sooialf  1. 
iv.  c.  8.) 

Such,  then,  is  the  final  resultof  the  toleration 
of  Rousseau,  vie.  to  give  to  the  sovereign  the 
power  of  fixing  articles  of  faith,  to  grant  to  him 
the  right  of  punishing  with  banishment,  or 
even  death,  those  who  will  not  conform  to  the 
decisions  of  this  new  Pope,  or  who  shall  violate 
after  having  embraced  them.  However  strange 
the  doctrine  of  Rousseau  may  appear,  it  is  not 
excluded  from  the  general  system  of  those  who 
do  not  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  authority 
in  religious  matters.  W  hen  this  supremacy  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  Catholic  Church,  or  its 
head,  it  is  rejected ;  and,  by  the  most  striking 
contradiction,  it  is  granted  to  the  civil  power. 
It  is  very  singular  that  Rousseau,  when  ban- 
ishing or  putting  to  death  the  man  who  quits 
the  religion  fashioped  by  the  sovereign,  does 
not  wish  him  to  be  punished  as  impious,  but  as 
anti-sooiaL  Rousseau,  following  an  impulse 
very  natural  in  him,  did  not  wish  that  impiety 
should  be  at  all  taken  into  account  when 
punishments  were  to  be  inflicted;  but  of  what 
consequence  is  the  name  given  to  his  crime  to 
the  man  who  is  banished  or  put  to  death  ?  In 
the  same  chapter,  he  allows  an  expression  to 
escape  him,  which  reveals  at  once  the  object 
which  he  had  in  view  in  all  this  show  of  philo- 
sophy :  '*  Whoever  dares  to  affirm  that  out  of 
the  Church  there  U  no  aalvatioHy  ought  to  be 
driven  from  the  state."  Which  means,  in  other 
words,  that  toleration  ought  to  be  given  to  all 
except  Catholicf.  It  has  been  said,  that  the 
Contrat  Social  was  the  code  of  the  French 
revolution ;  and,  indeed,  the  latter  did  not  for- 
get what  the  tolerant  legislator  has  prescribed 
with  respect  to  Catholics.  Few  persons  now 
Tenture  to  declare  themselTeB  the  diieiples  of 


the  philosopher  of  Geneya,  although  some  of 
his  timid  partisans  still  lavish  on  Mm  unmea^ 
sured  eulogies.  Let  us  have  sufficient  oonfl- 
dence  in  the  good  sense  of  the  human  race,  to 
hope  that  all  posterity,  with  a  unanimous  voice, 
will  confirm  the  stamp  of  ignominy  with  which 
all  men  of  sense  have  already  marked  that 
turbulent  sophist,  the  impudent  author  of  the 
Confe8»ion*. 

When  comparing  Protestantism  with  Catho- 
licity, I  was  obliged  to  treat  of  intolerance,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  reproaches  which  are  most  fre- 
quently made  against  the  Catholic  religion; 
but  my  respect  for  truth  compels  me  to  state, 
that  all  Protestants  have  not  preached  universal 
toleration ;  and  that  many  of  them  have  ac- 
knowledged the  right  of  checking  and  punishing 
cert4un  errors.     Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and  some 
more  of  the  wisest  men  that  Protestantism  can 
boast  of,  are  agreed  on  this  point;  therein  they 
have  followed  the  example  of  all  antiquity, 
which,  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice,  has 
constantly  conformed  to  these  principles.    A 
cry  has  been  raised  against  the  intolerance  of 
Catholics,  as  if  they  had  been  the  first  to  teach 
it  to  the  world ;  as  if  intolerance  was  a  cursed 
monster,  which  was  engendered  only  where  the 
Catholic  Church  prevailed.    In  default  of  any 
other  reason,  good  faith  at  least  required  that 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  principle  of 
universal  toleration  was  never  acknowledged 
in  any  part  of  the  world ;  the  books  of  philo- 
sophers, and  the  codes  of  legislators,  contain 
the  principle  of  intolerance  with  more  or  less 
rigor.     Whether  it  were  desired  to  condemn 
this  principle  as  false,  or  to  limit  it,  or  to  leave 
it  without  application,  it  is  clear  that  an  accu- 
sation ought  not  to  have  been  made  against  the 
Catholic   Church  in  particular,  on  account  of 
a  doctrine  and  conduct,  wherein  she  only  con- 
formed to  the  example  of  the  whole  human 
race.      Refined  as  well  as  barbarous  nations 
would  be  culpable  therein,  if  there  .were  any 
crime;  and  the  stigma,  far  from  deserving  to 
fall  upon  governments  directed  by  Catholicity, 
or  on  Catholic  writers,  ought  to  be  inflicted  on 
all  the  governments  of   antiquity,  including 
those  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  on  all  the  ancient 
sages,  including  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Seneca ;  on 
modern  governments  and  sages,  including  Pro- 
testants.    If  men  had  had  this  present  to  their 
minds,  the  doctrine  would  not  have  appeared 
so  erroneous,  nor  the  facts  so  black;   they 
would  have  seen  that  intolerance,  as  old  as  the 
world,  was  not  the  invention  of  Catholics,  and 
that  the  whole  world,  ought  to  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  it. 

Assuredly  the  toleration  which,  in  our  days, 
has  become  so  general,  from  causes  previously 
pointed  out,  will  not  be  affected  by  the  doc- 
trines, more  or  less  severe,  more  or  less  indul- 
gent, which  shall  be  proclaimed  in  this  matter; 
but  for  the  very  reason,  that  intolerance,  such 
as  it  was  practised  in  other  times,  has  at  last 
become  a  mere  historical  fact,  whereof  no  one 
can  fear  the  re-appearance,  it  is  proper  to  enter 
into  an  attentive  examination  of  questions  of 
this  kind,  in  order  to  remove  the  reproach 
which  her  enemiiss  have  attempted  to  east  upon 
the  Catholic  Church. 

The  recollection  of  the  encyclical  letter  of 
the  Pope  against  tho  doetiines  of  M.  de  La- 
memiais,  ai^  tiM  profimnd  wisdom  oontained 
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thorein  appropriately  presents  itself  here.  ! 
That  writer  maintained  that  anirersal  tolera- 
tion, the  absolute  liberty  of  worship,  is  the 
normal  and  legitimate  state  of  society, — a  state 
whioh  cannot  be  changed  without  iigary  to  the 
rights  of  the  man  and  the  eiUsen.  M.  de  La- 
mennais,  combatting  the  eneyolici^  letter, 
attempted  to  show  that  it  established  new  doc- 
trines, and  attacked  the  liberty  of  nations. 
Ko ;  the  Pope,  in  his  encyclical  letter,  does  not 
maintiun  any  other  doctrines  than  those  whioh 
hare  been  professed  up  to  this  time  by  the 
Church — ^we  may  say  by  ail  goremments — 
with  respect  to  toleration.  2^  goTcmment 
can  sustain  itself  if  it  is  refused  the  right  of 
repressing  doctrines  dangerous  to  social  order, 
wheUier  those  doctrines  are  covered  with  the 
mantle  of  philosophy,  or  disguised  under  the 
yeil  of  religion.  The  liberty  of  man  is  not 
thereby  assailed;  for  the  only  liberty  which  is 
worthy  of  tiie  name,  is  liberty  in  conformity 
with  reason.  The  Pope  did  not  say  that  go- 
vernments cannot,  in  certain  cases,  tolerate 
different  religions ;  but  he  did  not  sdlow  it  to 
be  establish^  as  a  principle,  that  absolute 
toleration  Is  an  obligation  on  all  governments. 
This  proposiUon  is  contrary  to  sound  religions 
doctrines,  to  reason,  to  the  practice  of  all 
governments,  in  all  times  and  countries,  and 
the  good  sense  of  mankind.  The  talent  and 
eloquence  of  the  unfortunate  author  have  not 
availed  against  this,  and  the  Pope  has  obtained 
the  most  solemn  assent  of  all  sensible  men  of 
all  creeds ;  while  the  man  of  genius,  covering 
his  brow  with  the  shades  of  obstinacy,  has  not 
feared  to  seise  upon  the  ignoble  arms  of  so- 
phistry. Unhappy  genius  I  who  scarcely  pre- 
serves a  shadow  of  himself,  who  has  folded  up 
the  splendid  wings  on  which  he  sailed  through 
the  azure  sky,  and  now,  like  a  bird  of  evU 
omen,  broods  over  the  impure  waters  of  a  soli- 
tary lake. 

Kon  20,  p.  210. 

When  speaking  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
I  do  not  undertake  to  defend  all  its  acts  either 
in  point  of  justice,  or  of  the  public  advantage. 
Without  denying  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  whioh  this  institution  wa«  placed,  I  think 
that  it  would  have  done  much  better,  afler  the 
exunple  of  the  Inquisition  of  Rome,  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  the  effusion  of  blood.  It 
might  have  perfectly  watched  over  the  pre- 
servation of  the  faith,  prevented  the  evils 
wherewith  religion  was  threatened  by  the  Moors 
and  the  Jews,  and  preserved  Spain  from  Pro- 
testantism, without  employing  that  excessive 
rigor,  which  drew  upon  it  the  severe  and  do- 
served  reprimands  and  admonitions  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiffs,  provoked  the  complaints 
of  the  people,  made  so  many  accused  and  con- 
demned persons  appeal  to  Rome,  and  Aimished 
the  adversaries  of  Catholicity  with  a  pretext 
for  charging  thai  religion  with  being  sangui- 
nary which  has  a  horror  of  the  effiision  of 
blood.  I  repeat,  that  the  Catholic  religion  is 
not  responsible  for  any  of  the  excesses  which 
have  been  committed  in  her  name ;  and  when 
men  speak  of  the  Inquisition,  they  ought  not 
to  fix  their  eyes  principally  on  that  of  Spain, 
bat  vn  that  of  Rome.  There,  where  the  Sove- 
raign  Pontiff  residesy  and  where  they  best  un- 


derstand how  the  principle  of  intolennet 
should  be  understood,  and  what  use  ought  t« 
be  made  of  it,  the  Inquisition  has  be«n  mild 
ajid  indulgent  in  the  extreme.  Rome  is  th« 
part  of  the  world  where  humanity  has  suf- 
fered the  least  for  the  sake  of  religion ;  and 
that,  without  the  exception  of  any  countries, 
either  of  those  where  the  Inquisition  has  ex- 
isted, or  of  those  where  it  has  been  unknown; 
of  those  where  Catholicity  has  been  predomi- 
nanty  or  where  Protestantism  has  triumphed. 
This  fact,  which  cannot  be  denied,  should  suffice 
to  convince  every  sincere  man  what  is  the 
spirit  of  Catholicity  in  this  matter. 

I  make  these  remarks  in  order  to  show  my 
impartiality,  to  prove  that  I  am  not  ignorant 
of  evils,  and  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit 
them  wherever  I  find  them.  Notwithst*ndiag 
thisy  I  am  desirous  that  the  facts  and  the  ob^ 
servations  contained  in  the  text,  as  well  with 
respect  to  the  Inquisition  itself,  and  to  the  dif- 
ferent  epochs  of  its  duration,  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  kings  who  founded  and  established  it, 
shall  not  be  forgotten.  The  same  desire  makes 
me  transcribe  here  a  few  documents  likely  to 
throw  a  stronger  light  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject. In  the  first  place,  I  wiU  quote  the 
preamble  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  the 
Catholic  princes  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  for 
the  explusion  of  the  Jews ;  we  there  find  stat- 
ed In  a  few  words,  the  outrages  which  the  Jews 
inflicted  on  religion,  and  the  dangers  with 
which  they  threatened  the  state. 

**  Book  viiL  chap.  2,  second  law  of  the  new 
BeeopiUKion.  Don  Ferdinand  and  DonuA  I»- 
bella,  at  Granada,  30th  Maroh|  1492.  Prag- 
matic Sanction. 

"  Having  been  informed  that  there  existed  in 
these  kingdoms  bad  Christians,  who  jndalsed 
and  apostatized  ttom.  our  holy  Catholic  faith, 
whereof  the  communication  between  the  Jews 
and  Christians  was  in  great  part  the  cansc,  we 
ordained,  in  the  Cortes  held  by  us  in  Toledo, 
in  1480,  that  the  Jews  in  all  the  cities,  towns, 
and  other  places  of  our  kingdoms  and  lordships^ 
should  be  confined  in  the  Juiferies  and  places 
appointed  for  them  to  live  and  dwell  in,  hop- 
ing that  this  separation  would  serve  as  a  re- 
medy ;  we  also  provided  and  gave  orders  that 
an  Inquisition  should  be  appointed  in  our  said 
kingdoms ;  which  Inquisition,  as  you  know,  is 
and  has  been  practised  for  more  than  twelve 
years,  and  has  discovered  a  great  number  of 
delinquents,  as  is  notorious.  As  we  lutve  been 
informed  by  the  Inquisitors,  and  many  oUmv 
religious  persons,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  it  ii 
certain  that  great  injury  to  the  Christians  had 
been  and  is  &e  result  of  the  participation,  in- 
tercourse, and  communication  whioh  they  have 
had,  and  still  have,  with  the  Jews;  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  latter,  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power,  constantly  hibor  to  subvert  the  faith 
of  Christians,  to  withdraw  them  from  oar  ho^ 
Catholic  faith,  to  lead  them  away  (torn  it,  te 
attract  them,  and  to  pervert  them  to  their  ova 
noxious  creed  and  opinions ;  instructing  thess 
in  the  ceremonies  and  observances  of  their  own 
law;  holding  meetings  to  teach  them  what 
they  ought  to  believe  and  observe  according  te 
that  law ;  taking  care  to  circumcise  them  and 
their  children,  giving  them  books  in  order  te 
recite  their  prayers,  teaching  them  the  fasts 
whioh  they  ought  to  observe,  assembling  te 
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PMd  with  them,  teaobing  them  the  histories  of 
their  laws;  notifying  to  them  the  Paschal 
times  before  they  arriye,  admonishing  them  as 
to  what  they  onght  to  do  and  observe  during 
those  times ;  giring  them,  bringing  for  them, 
from  their  own  homes,  the  bread  of  asimes, 
meats  killed  according  to  their  ceremonies; 
instmotlng  them  as  to  the  things  from  which 
they  ought  to  abstain,  in  order  to  obey  the  law, 
as  well  in  eating  as  in  other  things ;  persoad- 
ing  them,  as  far  as  they  can,  to  adopt  and  keep 
the  Law  of  Moses,  and  making  them  under- 
stand that  no  other  law  than  that  is  tme.  All 
these  things  are  certain  from  numerous  testi- 
monies, fVom  the  acknowledgments  of  the  Jews 
themselres,  and  of  those  who  hare  been  per- 
Terted  and  deceived  by  them,  which  has  inflict- 
ed great  injury,  detriment,  and  dishonor  on 
oar  holy  Catholic  faith.  Although  we  were 
already  informed  of  these  things  from  many 
quarters,  and  although  we  were  aware  that  the 
r«al  remedy  for  all  these  evils  and  inconveni- 
ences was  to  place  an  insurmountable  barrier 
to  the  communication  of  the  Jews  with  the 
Christians,  and  to  banish  the  Jews  from  our 
kingdoms,  we  wished  to  be  satisfied  with  en- 
joining them  to  quit  all  the  cities,  towns,  and 
places  of  Andalusia,  where  it  seemed  that 
they  had  done  the  most  mischief,  believing 
that  that  would  be  enough  to  hinder  those  of 
the  other  cities,  towns,  and  places  of  our  king- 
doms and  lordships  from  doing  and  committing 
what  has  been  mentioned.  But  being  inform- 
ed that  this  measure,  as  well  as  the  acts  of 
justice  exercised  on  some  of  the  Jews  who 
were  found  guilty  of  these  offences  and  crimes 
against  our  holy  Catholic  faith,  do  not  suffice 
to  remedy  the  evil  thoroughly ;  for  tiie  purpose 
of  obviating  and  abolishing  so  great  an  oppro- 
brium, such  an  offence  against  the  faith  and 
the  Christian  religion,  since  it  appears  that  Uie 
same  Jews,  with  a  fatal  ardor,  redouble  their 
perverse  attempts  wherever  they  live  and  asso- 
ciate ;  wishing  to  suppress  the  occasion  of  of- 
fonding  more  against  our  holy  Catholic  faith, 
as  well  on  account  of  those  persons  whom  it 
has  pleased  God  up  to  this  time  to  preserve,  as 
of  those  who,  after  having  fallen,  have  repent- 
ed and  returned  to  our  holy  mother  the  Church  ,* 
wishing  to  prevent  the  offences  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  weakness  of  our  human  nature, 
and  the  suggestions  of  the  devil,  which  conti- 
nually make  war  on  us,  might  easily  occur,  if 
the  principal  cause  of  the  evil  were  not  remQv- 
ed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  our 
kingdoms ;  considering,  besides^  that  when  a 
f^reat  and  detestable  crime  has  been  committed 
by  some  members  of  a  college  or  university,  it 
is  reasonable  that  that  college  or  that  univer- 
sity should  be  dissolved  and  destroyed,  that 
some  may  be  punished  on  account  of  the 
others,  and  the  lessor  number  on  account  of 
the  greater ;  that  those  who  pervert  tha  good 
and  virtuous  mode  of  life  of  cities  and  towns, 
by  a  contagion  which  may  injure  others,  may 
be  banished  from  those  towns ;  and  that  if  it 
be  allowed  to  act  thus  for  other  slight  causes 
prejudicial  to  the  state,  there  is  still  more  rea- 
son to  allow  it  for  the  greatest,  the  most  dan- 
^erous,  the  most  contagious  of  crimes,  that 
which  is  in  Question  :  for  all  these  reasons  we, 
having  consulted  our  Council,  and  taken  the 
advice  of  some  prelates/'  Ac. 


We  are  not  now  examining  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  exaggeration  in  tiiese  imputationd 
against  the  Jews,  although,  aecording  to  all 
appearances,  there  must  have  been  a  great 
deal  of  foundation  for  them,  ia  oonsequenoe  of 
the  situation  in  which  the  two  rival  nations 
were  placed.  Observe,  besides^  that  If  the 
preamble  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  is  silent 
with  respect  to  a  hundred  accusations  brought 
against  the  Jews  by  the  generality  of  the 
people,  the  report  of  these  crimes  had  not  the 
less  weight  with  the  public ;  consequently,  the 
sitnatioo  of  the  Jews  was  aggravated  in  an  ez> 
traordinary  degree,  and  the  princes  were  so 
much  the  more  inclined  to  treat  them  with  se- 
verity. 

With  respect  to  the  mistrust  with  which  the 
Moors  and  their  descendants  must  have  been 
regarded,  besides  the  facts  pointed  out  above, 
others  might  be  related  which  show  the  dispo- 
sition of  men's  minds  to  see  in  the  presence  of 
these  men  a  permanent  con^»racy  against  the 
Christians.  Almost  a  oentury  had  elapsed  since 
the  conquest  of  Oranada,  and  it  was  still  feared 
that  this  kingdom  might  be  the  centre  of  plots 
contrived  by  the  Moors  against  the  Christians, 
the  source  of  perfidious  projects,  and  the  place 
whence  came  the  means  of  maltreating  in  sll 
ways  the  defenceless  persons  upon  our  coasts. 

Thus  spoke  PhUip  II.  in  1567 : 

"  Book  viiL  chap.  2,  of  the  new  ^eeopt^ion. 

"Law  XX.,  which  decrees  severe  punish- 
ments against  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom 
of  (Uranada  who  shall  have  hidden,  received, 
or  favored  the  Turks,  Moors,  or  Jews,  or  given 
them  intelligence,  or  eorresponded  with  Siem. 

"D.  PhiUp  II.,  Madrid,  10  December,  1567. 

**  Having  been  informed  that,  notwithstand- 
ing what  has  been  ordained  by  us,  as  well  by 
sea  as  by  land,  particularly  for  the  kingdom 
of  Granada,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the 
defence  and  security  of  our  kingdoms,  the 
Turks,  Moors,  and  corsairs  have  abeady  com- 
mitted, and  still  commit,  in  the  ports  of  this 
kingdom,  on  the  coasts,  in  maritime  places, 
and  those  bordering  on  the  sea,  robberies,  mis- 
deeds, ii^ttries,  and  seizures  of  Christians; 
evils  which  are  notorious,  and  which,  it  is  said, 
have  been,  and  are,  committed  with  ease  and 
security,  by  iavor  of  the  intercourse  and  un- 
derstanding which  the  ravishers  have  had,  and 
still  have,  with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  who  give  them  intelligence,  guide 
them,  receive  them,  hide  them,  and  lend  them 
favor  and  assistance ;  some  of  them  even  going 
away  with  the  Moors  and  Turks,  leading  away 
and  carrying  with  them  their  wives,  their  ohiU 
dren,  their  goods.  Christian  captives,  and  the 
things  which  they  were  able  to  ravish  from  the 
Christians;  while 'other  inhabitants  of  the 
same  kingdom,  who  have  participated  in  these 
projects,  or  have  been  acquainted  with  tiiem, 
remain  in  the  country,  without  having  been  or 
being  punished ;  for  it  appears  that  measures 
are  not  executed  with  due  severity,  nor  as  com- 
pletely, or  with  as  much  care  as  they  ought  to 
be :  as,  moreover,  it  seems  very  difficult  to  get 
accurate  information,  as  it  appears  that  even 
the  justices  and  the  judges,  to  whom  it  belongs 
to  make  inquiries  and  to  punish,  have  displayed 
remissness  and  negligence  in  their  employ- 
ment ; — this  having  been  agitated  and  discuss- 
ed in  our  Council,  with  the  view  of  providing! 
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M  is  proper  in  a  thing  of  saoh  greftt  import- 
ance, for  Uie  serrice  of  6od  our  Master,  for 
our  own  and  the  public  good ;  the  thing  hav- 
ing been  consalted  upon  by  us,  it  has  been 
agreed  that  we  ought  to  publish  this  present 
letter,"  Ac. 

Years  passed  awaj ;  Uie  hatred  between  the 
two  nations  still  endured  ;  in  spite  of  the  nu- 
merous checks  which  the  Mahometan  race  had 
received,  the  Christians  were  not  satisfied.  It 
was  very  probable  that  a  nation  who  had  suf- 
fered, and  might  still  suffer,  such  great  humi- 
liations, would  attempt  to  avenge  them.  It  is 
also  by  no  means  difficult  to  believe  in  the  rea- 
lity of  the  conspiracies  which  were  charged 
against  the  Moors.  Uowever  this  may  be,  the 
report  of  these  conspiracies  was  general,  and 
the  government  was  seriously  alarmed  by  them. 
Those  who  desire  a  proof  of  this,  may  read 
what  Philip  III.  said,  in  1009,  in  the  Uw  which 
expelled  the  Moriscoes. 

**  Book  viiL  chap.  2,  of  the  new  Reeopila- 
cion. 

"  Law  XXV.  By  virtue  of  which  the  Moris- 
coes were  banished  from  the  kingdom  :  causes 
of  this  expulsion — means  which  were  adopted 
for  the  execution  of  the  measure. 

"  D.  Philip  III.,  Madrid,  9  December,  1609. 

**  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  endeavored  to 
save  the  Mori.'^coes  in  these  kingdoms :  the 
holy  office  of  the  Inquisition  has  inflicted 
divers  punishments  ;  numerous  edicts  of  mercy 
have  been  granted;  neither  means  nor  dili- 
gence have  been  spared  to  instruct  them  in 
our  holy  faith,  without  being  able  to  obtain  the 
desired  result,  for  none  of  them  have  been 
converted.  On  the  contrary,  their  obstinacy 
has  increased ;  the  peril  which  threatens  our 
kingdoms,  if  we  keep  the  Moriscoes,  has  been 
represented  to  us  by  persons  very  well  informed 
and  full  of  the  fear  of  God,  who,  thinking  it 
proper  that  a  prompt  remedy  should  be  applied 
to  tliis  evil,  have  represented  to  us  that  the 
delay  might  be  charged  upon  our  royal  con- 
science, considering  the  grave  offences  which 
our  Lord  receives  from  that  people.  We  have 
been  assured  that  we  might,  without  scruple, 
punish  them  in  their  lives  and  properties,  since 
they  were  convicted  by  their  continued  offences 
of  being  heretics,  apostates,  and  traitors  of 
lt9e-inajeste  divine  and  human.  Although  it 
would  have  been  allowable  to  proceed  against 
them  with  the  rigor  which  their  offences  de- 
serve, nevertheless,  desiring  to  bring  them 
back  by  means  of  mildnci»s  and  mercy,  I  or- 
dained, in  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Valencia, 
an  assembly  of  the  patriarchs,  and  other  pre- 
lates and  wise  men,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
could  be  resolved  upon  and  settled ;  but  having 
learned  that,  at  the  very  time  they  were  en- 
ga;^od  in  reme«lying  the  evil,  the  Moriscoes  of 
the  said  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  of  our  other 
domains,  continued  to  urge  forward  their  per- 
nicious projects ;  knowing,  moreover,  from  cor- 
rect and  certain  intelligence,  that  they  had 
sent  to  treat  at  Constantinople  with  the  Tnrks, 
and  at  Morocco  with  the  king,  Muley  Fidon, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  sent  into  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  the  greatest  number  of 
forces  possible  to  aid  and  assist  them ;  being 
sure  that  there  would  bo  found  in  our  kingdom 
more  than  150,000  men,  as  good  Moors  as  those 
from  the  coasts  of  Barbary,  all  ready  to  assist 


them  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  wliereby 
they  were  persuaded  of  the  facility  of  the  en- 
terprise ;  knowing  that  the  same  treatiee  hare 
been  attempted  with  heretics  and  other  princes 
our  enemies :  considering  all  that  we  have  jost 
said,  and  to  fulfill  the  obligation  which  we  are 
under  of  preserving  and  maintaining  the  holy 
Roman  Catholic  faith  in  our  kingdoms,  as  well 
as  the  security,  peace,  and  repose  of  the  said 
kingdoms,  with  the  counsel  and  advice  of 
learned  men,  and  others,  very  tealons  for  the 
service  of  God  and  for  our  own,  we  ordain 
that  all  the  Moriscoes,  inhabitants  of  these 
kingdoms,  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all 
conditions,"  Ac. 

I  have  said  that  the  Popes  labored,  from  the 
commencement,  to  soften  the  rigors  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  sometimes  by  admonish- 
ing the  kings  and  inquisitors,  sometimes  by 
giving  the  accused  and  condemned  a  ri^ht  of 
appeal.  The  kings  feared  that  the  religious 
innovations  would  produce  a  public  dij>tur- 
bance ;  I  add,  that  their  policy  embarrassed 
the  Popes,  and  prevented  them  from  carrying 
as  far  OS  they  would  have  wished  their  measurers 
of  mildness  and  indulgence.  Among  the  other 
documents  which  support  this  assertion,  I  will 
cite  one  which  proves  the  irritation  of  the 
Spanish  kings  at  the  assistance  which  the  ac- 
cused found  at  Rome. 

"  Book  viii.  chap.  3,  law  2,  of  the  new  lie- 
copilacion,  enjoining  persons  condemned  by 
the  Inquisition,  and  absent  fW>m  these  king- 
doms, not  to  return  there  under  pain  of  death 
and  losing  their  goods. 

"  D.  Ferdinand  and  D.  Isabella,  at  Sara- 
gossa,  2d  August,  1498.     Pragmatic  Sanction. 

**  Some  persons  condemned  as  heretics  by  the 
Inquisition  have  absented  themselves  from  our 
kingdoms,  and  have  gone  to  other  countries, 
where,  by  means  of  false  reports  and  undue 
formalities,  they  have  surreptitiously  obtained 
exemptions;  absolutions,  mandates,  securities, 
and  other  privileges,  in  order  to  be  exempt 
from  the  condemnations  and  punishments 
which  they  had  incurred,  and  to  remain  in 
their  errors,  which,  nevertheless,  does  not  pre- 
vent their  attempting  to  return  to  these  king- 
doms, wherefore,  wishing  to  extirpate  so  great 
an  evil,  we  command  these  condemned  perstons 
not  to  be  so  bold  as  to  return.  Let  them  not 
return  into  our  kingdoms  and  lordships,  by  any 
way,  in  any  manner,  for  any  cause  or  reason 
whatsoever,  under  pain  of  death  and  the  loss 
of  their  goods ;  which  punishment  we  will  and 
ordain  to  be  incurred  by  the  act  itself.  One- 
tliird  of  the  property  shall  1)e  for  the  persons 
who  shall  have  denounced,  another  for  the 
courts,  and  the  third  for  our  exchequer.  When- 
over  the  said  justices,  in  their  own  places  and 
jurisdiction,  shall  know  that  any  of  the  said 
persons  are  in  any  part  of  their  jurisdiction, 
we  order  all  and  each  of  them,  without  excep- 
tion, to  go  to  the  place  where  such  persons  are, 
without  being  otherwise  called  upon,  to  appro- 
bend  them  forcibly  and  immediately,  and  with- 
out delay  to  execute,  and  cause  to  be  executed, 
on  them  and  their  properties  the  punishments 
which  we  have  appointed;  and  this  notwith- 
standing all  exemption,  reconciliation,  securi- 
ties, and  other  privilejjes  which  thyv  may  hare, 
theso  privileges,  in  the  present  case,  and  with 
respect  to  the  said  penalties,  not  availing  them 
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We  order  them  to  do  ond  aeoompluh  this  un- 
der pain  of  the  loss  and  confiscation  of  all 
their  property.  The  same  penalty  shall  be  in- 
curred bj  all  other  persons  who  shall  have 
hidden  or  received  the  said  condemned  persons, 
and  who  knowing  that  thej  were  so,  shall  not 
have  given  information  to  our  courts.  We 
order  all  great  men  and  councillors,  and  other 
persons  of  our  kingdoms,  to  give  favor  and 
assistance  to  our  courts,  whenever  it  shall  be 
demanded  and  required  from  them,  to  accom- 
plish and  execute  what  has  been  said  above, 
under  the  penalties  which  the  courts  them- 
selves shall  appoint  on  this  subject." 

We  see  from  this  document,  that,  after  the 
year  1498,  things  had  reached  such  a  point, 
that  the  kings  attempted  to  maintain  against 
every  one  all  the  rigor  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
that  they  were  offended  that  the  Popes  inter- 
fered to  soften  it.  It  will  be  understood  there- 
by whence  proceeded  the  harshness  with  which 
the  guilty  were  treated;  and  this  shows  us  one 
of  the  causes  which  made  the  Inquisition 
aometimes  use  its  power  with  excessive  sever- 
ity. Although  it  was  not  a  mere  instrument 
of  the  policy  of  kings,  as  some  have  said,  the 
Inquisition  felt  more  or  less  the  influence  of 
that  policy ;  and  we  know  that  policy,  when 
about  to  defeat  an  adversary,  does  not  com- 
monly display  an  excess  of  compassion.  If 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  had  been  at  that  time 
under  the  exclusive  authority  and  direction  of 
the  Popes,  it  would  have  been  infinitely  milder 
and  more  moderate  in  its  method  of  acting. 

At  that  time  the  object  ardently  desired,  by 
the  kings  of  Spain  was,  to  obtain  that  the 
judgments  of  the  Inquisition  should  be  defini- 
tive in  Spain,  without  appeal  to  Rome ;  Queen 
Isabella  had  expressly  demanded  this  of  the 
Pope.  The  Sovereign  Pontiffs  would  not  ac- 
cede to  these  solicitations,  no  doubt  fearing  the 
abuse  which  might  be  made  of  so  fearful  an 
arm  when  the  restraint  of  Uie  moderating 
power  should  become  wanting. 

It  will  be  understood  from  the  facts  which  I 
have  just  quoted,  how  much  reason  I  had  to 
say  that,  if  you  excuse  the  conduct  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  with  respect  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion, you  must  not  condemn  that  of  Philip  II., 
since  the  Cathplio  sovereigns  showed  them- 
selves still  more  harsh  and  severe  than  the 
latter  monarch.  I  have  already  pointed  out 
the  reason  why  the  conduct  of  Philip  IL  has 
been  so  rigorously  condemned ;  but  it  is  also 
necessary  to  show  why  there  has  ]»een  a  sort 
of  obstinacy  in  excusing  that  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella. 

When  it  is  wished  to  falsify  an  historical 
fact  by  calumniating  a  person  or  an  institution, 
it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  an  affectation  of 
impartiality  and  good  faith;  great  success  is 
obtained  in  this  by  manifesting  indulgence  for 
the  same  thing  which  it  is  desired  to  condemn, 
but  taking  care  that  this  indulgence  has  strong- 
ly the  appearance  of  being  a  concession  gratu- 
itously made  to  our  adversaries,  or  of  a  sacri- 
fice of  our  opinions,  of  our  feelings,  on  the 
altars  of  reason  and  justice,  which  are  our 
guide  and  our  idol.  We  thus  predispose  our 
hearers  or  readers  to  regard  the  condemnation 
which  we  are  about  to  pronounce  as  a  judg- 
ment dictated  by  the  strictest  justice ;  a  judg- 
ment in  which  neither  passion,  nor  partiality, 


nor  perverse  views,  have  any  part  How  can 
we  doubt  the  good  faith,  the  love  of  truth,  the 
impartiality  of  the  man  who  begins  by  excus- 
ing what,  according  to  all  appearances,  and 
considering  his  opinions,  ought  to  be  the  object 
of  his  anathemas  ?  Such  is  the  situation  of 
the  men  of  whom  we  speak.  They  intended 
to  attack  the  Inquisition ;  now  it  happened  that 
the  protectress,  and,  in  some  sort,  the  found- 
ress of  that  tribunal  was  Queen  Isabella, — that 
distinguished  name  which  Spaniards  have 
always  pronounced  with  respect,  that  immor- 
tal queen,  one  of  the  noblest  ornaments  of  our 
history.  What  was  to  be  done  in  this  difficul- 
ty? The  means  were  simple.  Although  the 
Jews  and  heretics  had  been  treated  with  the 
greatest  severity  in  the  time  of  the  Catholic 
sovereigns,  and  although  they  had  carried 
severity  farther  than  all  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded them,  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  eye 
to  these  facts,  to  excuse  the  conduct  of  Uiese 
sovereigns,  and  to  point  out  the  important  mat- 
ters which  urged  them  to  employ  the  rigors 
of  justice.  They  thus  avoided  the  difficulty, 
-^for  it  was  one  to  cast  a  stigma  on  the  memo- 
ry of  a  great  queen  cherished  and  respected 
by  all  Spaniards, — and  they  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  merciless  accusations  against  Philip 
IL  That  monarch  had  the  unanimous  cry  of 
all  Protestants  against  him,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  had  been  their  most  powerful 
adversary;  it  would  thepefore  cost  nothing  to 
make  all  the  weight  of  execration  fall  upon 
him.  The  enigma  is  thus  explained.  Such  is 
the  cause  of  a  partiality  so  uqjust, — such  is 
the  hypocrisy  of  that  opinion  which,  while  ex- 
cusing the  Catholic  sovereigns,  condemns  Phi- 
lip II.  without  appeaL 

I  have  not  attempted  to  justify  the  policy 
of  this  monarch  in  all  respects;  but  I  have 
presented  a  few  considerations  which  may 
serve  to  mitigate  the  violent  attacks  made 
upon  him  by  his  adversaries :  it  only  remains 
for  me  to  transcribe  here  the  documents  -to 
which  I  alluded  when  I  said  that  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  not  a  mere  instrument  of  ihe  policy 
of  Philip  IL,  and  that  this  prince  did  not  in- 
tend to  establish  a  system  of  obtcurantmne  in 
Spain. 

Don  Antonio  Perez,  in  his  Helation*,  gives  a 
letter  of  the  confessor  of  the  king,  Fray  Diego 
de  Chaves,  in  which  letter  the  latter  affirms 
that  the  secular  prince  has  power  over  the  lives 
of  his  subjects  and  vassals,  and  adds  in  a  note : 
**  I  shall  not  undertake  to  relate  all  that  I  have 
heard  said  on  the  subject  of  the  condemnation 
of  some  of  these  propositions ;  this  is  not  within 
my  province.  Those  who  are  concerned  in  this 
will  at  once  understand  the  import  of  my  words. 
I  shall  content  myself  with  saying  that»  at  the 
time  when  I  was  at  Madrid,  the  Inquisition  con- 
demned the  following  proposition :  a  preacher 
— it  matters  not  that  I  should  mention  his 
name-— maintained  in  a  sermon,  at  St.  Jerome's, 
in  Madrid,  in  presence  of  the  Catholic  king, 
that  kingt  have  an  absoltUe  power  over  the  per 
eone  of  their  eubject*,  a»  weU  a»  over  their  pro- 
perties. Besides  some  other  separate  matters, 
the  preacher  was  condemned  to  retract  thiii 
publicly,  in  the  same  place,  with  all  the  cere- 
monies of  a  juridical  act,  which  he  did  in  the 
same  pulpit,  saying  that  he  had  advanced  such 
a  proposition  on  such  a  day,  and  that  he  re- 
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tneted  it  m  erroneoos.  '  For,  mefdenn,'  mid 
he,  reading  literally  from  a  paper, '  kingt  Aar« 
no  other  power  over  their  evbjeeta  than  v>hat  U 
given  them  by  the  divine  una  human  law  ;  ^iey 
have  none  proceeding  from  their  own  free  ana 
abeolute  will.'  I  eren  know  who  condemned 
the  proposition,  and  appointed  the  words  which 
the  accused,  to  the  great  gratification  of  the 
former,  was  obliged  to  pronounce ;  indeed,  he 
rejoiced  to  see  torn  np  so  poisonous  a  weed, 
which  he  felt  was  increasing,  as  the  erent 
proved.  Master  Fraj  Hernando  del  Castillo 
(I  will  mention  his  name)  was  the  one  who 
prescribed  what  the  accused  was  to  say ;  he 
was  consultee  of  the  holy  office,  and  preacher 
to  the  king ;  he  was  a  man  of  singular  learning 
and  eloquence,  very  well  known  and  esteemed 
by  his  own  nation,  and  especially  by  the  Ita- 
lians. Dr.  Velasco,  an  important  personage  of 
that  time,  said  of  him,  that  the  guitar  in  the 
hands  of  Fabricio  Dentici  was  not  so  sweet  as 
the  tongue  of  Master  Fray  Hernandez  del  Cas- 
tillo to  the  ears  of  those  who  heard  him.''  And 
at  page  47  in  the  text :  "  I  know,"  says  Don 
Antonio  Perez,  "  that  they  were  denominated 
very  scandalous  by  persons  very  important  by 
their  rank,  their  learning,  and  their  Christian 
purity  of  heart;  there  was  one  among  them 
who  had  held  supreme  rank  in  the  spiritual 
order  in  Spain,  and  had  previously  filled  an 
office  in  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition."  Perez 
afterwards  says,  that  this  person  was  the  nun- 
cio of  his  Holiness.  {Relacionee  de  Anton,  Peret. 
Paris,  162i.) 

The  letter  of  Philip  IL  to  Doctor  D.  Benito 
Arias  Montano  contains  the  following,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  remarkable  passage  which  we  have 
quoted. 

"  Concerning  what  you,  Dr.  Ac,  my  chaplain, 
will  have  to  do  at  Antwerp,  whither  we  send 
you.     Dated  at  Madrid,  25th  March,  1568. 

''  Besides  that  you  will  render  this  good  office 
and  service  to  the  said  Plantinus,  know  that, 
from  this  time,  in  proportion  as  the  six  thousand 
orotvns  are  recovered  from  his  hands,  I  apply 
them  to  buy  books  for  the  monastery  of  St 
Laurent-le-Koyal,  of  the  order  of  St  Jerome, 
which  I  am  building  near  the  Escurial,  as  you 
know.  Thus  you  ore  admonished  that  such  is 
my  intention  ;  yon  will  comply  with  this,  and 
will  be  diligent  in  collecting  all  the  choice 
books,  printed  and  MS.,  that  your  excellent 
discernment  shall  think  proper,  in  order  to  bring 
them  and  place  them  in  the  library  of  the  said 
motuistery.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  chief  pos- 
sessions which  I  would  wish  to  leave  to  the 
religious  who  are  intended  to  dwell  there,  for 
it  is  the  most  usefVil  and  necessary.  Wherefore 
I  have  also  commanded  my  ambassador  in 
France,  D.  Francis  de  Alaha,  to  collect  the  best 
books  which  he  shall  be  able  in  that  kingdom : 
you  will  communicate  with  him  on  that  subject 
i  will  direct  him  to  communicate  in  writing 
also  with  you,  to  send  you  a  list  of  the  books 
which  are  to  be  had,  as  well  as  their  price,  be- 
fore buying  them ;  you  will  advise  him  as  to 
which  he  had  better  take  or  leave,  and  what 
he  may  give  for  such.  He  will  send  to  yon  at 
Antwerp  those  which  he  has  thus  bought  ,*  you 
will  acknowledge  them,  and  forward  them  here, 
all  at  once,  at  the  proper  time." 

During  the  reign  of  Philip  IL,— of  that 
princi  wLo  is  represented  to  us  as  one  of  the 


principal  anthors  of  otsenraafiwM^-— chole> 
works,  both  printed  and  MS.,  were  sought  ia 
foreign  eountries,  in  order  to  enrieh  the  Span- 
ish libraries ;  in  our  age,  which  we  call  that 
of  enlightenment,  the  Ubraries  of  Spun  hare 
been  plundered,  and  their  treasares  have  gone 
to  add  to  those  of  foreigners.  Who  is  ignorant 
of  the  coUections  which  have  been  made  of 
our  books  and  MS.,  in  England  f  Consult  the 
catalogues  of  the  British  Museum  and  other 
private  libraries.  The  anthor  of  these  lines 
states  only  what  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes 
— what  he  has  heard  lamented  by  persons 
worthy  of  respect  While  we  show  so  much 
negligence  in  preserving  our  treasures,  let  as 
not  be  so  unjust  and  so  puerile  as  to  lose  oar 
time  in  vain  declamation  against  those  who 
have  bequeathed  them  to  us. 

Appsstdec 

A  few  words  on  Pui^blaneh,  ViUenewoe,  and 

Llorente. 

Here,  in  the  Spanish  edition,  the  ndtes  re- 
lating to  the  Inquisition  terminate;  but  I  think 
it  may  not  be  useless  in  the  French  edition  to 
add  a  few  words,  to  explain  the  matter  to  m j 
foreign  readers:  little  versed  as  they  are  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  affairs,  they  might  often 
happen  to  drink  at  corrupted  sources,  which 
they  imagine  to  be  pure  and  salutary.  Le 
Compte  de  Maistre,  with  respect  to  the  Span- 
ish Inquisition,  cites  L'  Inquieition  divoilee  de 
Katanael  Jomtob  :  I  will  say  a  few  words,  lest 
the  authority  of  the  author  who  quotes  should 
give  too  much  importance  to  him  who  is  quoted. 
This  Natanael  Jomtob  is  no  other  than  Dr.  D. 
Antonio  Puigblanch,  a  Spaniard,  who  died  not 
long  ago  in  London.  This  anthor,  in  the  pro- 
logue to  his  works  published  in  London,  himself 
explains  the  reason  which  made  him  adopt  a 
strange  name.  **  These  Hebrew  words,"  ho  says, 
''are  two  proper  significative  names,  which, 
together,  form  the  inscription,  Dedit  Dene  diem 
bonum.  I  wished  thus  to  express  the  happiness 
of  being  able  to  speak  and  write  freely  against 
the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  it  abolished."    {Prolog,  p.  cxv.) 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  the 
value  that  belongs  to  this  work,  I  will  observe, 
that  the  first  qualification  in  an  historian,  es- 
pecially on  a  matter  so  delicate,  is  complete 
impartiality  united  to  a  great  fund  of  modera- 
tion :  these  two  qualifications  were  wanting  in 
M.  Puigblanch,  who  was  lamentably  infected 
with  the  contrary  faults.  It  is  impossible  to 
be  more  violent  than  he  is  against  all  that  he 
meets  with;  his  ill-humor  and  anger  blind 
him ;  he  attacks  institutions  and  men  with  per- 
fect fury ;  he  respects  nothing :  add  to  this  a 
pitiable  vanify.  It  would  be  easy  for  me  to 
produce  here  various  proofb  of  the  impiety  of 
Puigblanch ;  but  I  should  fear  to  soil  my  pa- 
per by  truiscribing  the  impious  satires  of  uis 
man.  This  is  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
point  of  view  in  which  he  could  regard  things 
relating  to  religions  affairs  and  to  the  clergy. 
He  misses  no  opportunity  of  ridiculing  the 
ministers  of  religion,  of  indulging  in  invectives 
against  them,  and  of  giving  vent  to  the  in- 
comprehensible rage  which  he  has  against 
them.  The  unbecoming  manner  in  which  he 
treats  his  adversaries,  reial  or  imaginary,  eves 
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when  they  hare  more  or  less  sympathy  with 
his  opinions,  is  a  good  apology  for  the  things 
which  he  combats  on  the  other  hand.  I  cannot 
repeat  his  words  here,  so  coarse  are  they ;  be- 
sides, they  attack  persons  who  are  still  living ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  not  content  with  insnlting 
them  in  the  most  disgusting  way,  Puigblanch 
descends  so  low  as  to  reproach  them  with  their 
physical  defects,  after  the  manner  of  a  market- 
woman.    What  was  to  be  hoped  from  such  a 
mind  in  a  matter  so  important  and  delicate  ? 
Were  such  dispositions  suitable  for  an  historian 
of  the  Inquisition,  who  published   his  work 
precisely  in  the  year  1811,  that  is  to  say,  at  a 
time  of  reaction  and  efferTcscence  ?  With  re- 
spect to  talent  and  knowledge,  I  will  not  refuse 
to  M.  Puigblanch  either  reading  or  erudition, 
or  a  certain  aptitude  for  criticism,  yet  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  his  mind  was  far  from 
being  so  cultivated  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  our  age.    A  work 
like  his  required  that  he  should  have  followed 
the  march  of  the  times,  that  he  should  not  have 
been  altogether  devoid  of  the  philosophy  of 
history,  that  he  should  not  have  relied  exclu- 
sively upon  certain  books,  while  accumulating 
crude  erudition,  and  incessantiy  perusing  ety- 
mologies and  grammatical  questions:  uiis  is 
what  was  wanting  in  M.  Puigblanch.    To  sum 
up  all  in  one  sentence,  I  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing description,  which  I  heard  in  London, 
from  the  mouth  of  a  distinguished  man  who 
had  intercourse  with  Puigblanch  for  a  long 
time,  to  be  perfectly  correct:  "Puigblanch," 
ho  told  me,  "  knew  what  a  learned  man  of  the 
seventeenth   century   in    Spain    might  have 
known."    The  Christian  reader  may  imagine 
what  was  the  result  of  the  amalgamation  of 
this  kind  of  instruction  with  all  the  bile  of 
Voltairian  passion. 

D.  Joaquin  Lorenzo  Villanueva  is  another  of 
those  Spaniards  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  declaiming  against  the  Inouisltion  ; 
in  his  Literary  Life  {Vida  Literan'a)  he  had 
asserted  that  the  public  Information  on  this 
question,  and  the.abolition  of  that  famous  tri- 
bunal, were  in  great  port  owing  to  him.  Puig- 
blanch strongly  recriminates  against  Villanu- 
eva, who  attempted  to  usurp  his  glory  by 
availing  himself  of  his  work  without  acknow- 
ledging it,  and  other  similar  things,  which  do 
as  little  honor  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  Vil- 
lanueva has  been  already  judged  in  Spain  by 
all  sensible  men;  foreigners  who  desire  to  un- 
deri!tand  this  question  will  be  under  the  un- 
pleasant obligation  of  reading  the  two  large 
volumes  in  8vo,  in  which  he  has  written  his 
literary  life.  The  bile  of  Villanueva  against 
all  the  clergy  who  are  not  of  his  coterie,  and, 
above  all,  his  hatred  against  Rome,  show  them- 
selves at  every  page  of  his  book,  and  from 
time  to  time  produce  explosions  which  are 
much  too  violent  to  accord  with  the  extreme 
mildness  which  he  is  pleased  to  affect.  More- 
over, let  the  reader  prepare  and  arm  himself 
with  patience,  if  he  undertake  to  get  through 
these  two  large  volumes,  which  contain,  writ- 
ten by  the  man  himself,  who  so  well  deserved 
it,  the  most  complete  panegyric  of  his  pro- 
found knowledge,  his  vast  erudition,  his  great 
humility,  and  his  virtues  of  all  kinds.  It  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  very  well,  if  the 
author,  with  a  slight  recollection  of  modesty, 
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had  not  candidly  told  us,  that  they  went  so  far 
as  to  call  him  the  father  of  the  poor,  that  his 
poetic  fire  was  not  cooled  by  age,  that  his 
activity  in  labor  did  not  allow  him  to  remain 
idle,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  perse- 
cutions ;  in  fine,  if  he  had  not  undertaken  to 
make  us  believe  that  all  his  life  was  a  con- 
tinual sacrifice  on  the  altars  of  knowledge  and 
virtue.  To  those  who  desire  to  derive  their 
information  from  Villanueva,  we  have  a  right 
to  say :  Do  not  forget  that  you  must  beware 
of  believing  all — that  the  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruits — that  the  wolf  often  assumes  sheep's 
clothing. 

Among  those  who  have  made  the  most  noise 
with  respect  to  the  Inquisition,  is  Llorente,  the 
author  of  a  history  of  that  famous  institution. 
The  impartially  which  may  be  expected  from 
this  writer  shows  itself  every  moment  in  his 
book,  which  has  evidentiy  been  written  for  the 
purpose  of  blackening,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  Catholic  clergy  and  the  Holy  See.  Hap- 
pily the  author  has  made  himself  too  well 
known  by  his  other  works,  for  any  Catholic  to 
allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  his  insidious 
writings.  No  one,  especially  in  Spain,  is  igno- 
rant of  the  project  of  the  religious  constitution 
with  which  Llorente  attempted  to  disturb  con- 
sciences, and  introduce  schism  and  heresy  into 
our  country.  Does  he  who  attempts  to  destroy 
the  universal  discipline  established  from  the 
earliest  ages,  who  expresses  doubts  on  the  most 
sacred  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion,  who  con- 
tests the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church, 
and  does  not  hold  the  first  four  (Ecumenical 
Councils  to  be  legitimate,  deserve  the  least 
credit  when  writing  the  history  of  the  Inqui- 
sition,— that  history  which  affords  so  many  op- 
portunities of  declaiming  against  the  clergy 
and  against  Rome?  Here  is  a  proof  of  his 
impartiality.  In  his  history  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, he  could  not  avoid  rMating  the  conduct 
of  the  Apostolic  See  in  the  early  times  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain,  and  the  efforts  made  by 
the  Holy  See  for  the  purpose  of  softening  the 
rigors  of  that  tribunal,  the  appeals  which  were 
made,  and  the  merciful  judgments  which  were 
almost  always  obtained  at  Rome ;  all  these  facts 
clearly  showed  that  Rome,  far  from  being,  as 
he  pretended,  a  monster  of  cruelty,  was  ratiier 
a  model  of  mildness  and  prudence.  How  do 
you  think  he  gets  out  of  this  difficulty  ?  By 
saying,  that  what  the  Court  of  Rome  wanted 
was,  to  extort  money  from  us.  An  explanation 
as  unworthy  w  it  is  impudent — an  odious  means 
of  depriving  the  most  beneficent  and  generous 
actions  of  their  lustre,  and  which  shows  a  fixed 
design  to  find  evil  every  where,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  assigning  evil  motives  for  benefits  which 
are  the  most  worthy  of  gratitude. 

With  respect  to  Llorente,  I  am  unwilling  to 
pass  over  in  silence  a  remarkable  fact  which 
he  has  had  the  kindness  to  communicate  to  the 
public  in  the  same  work.  King  Joseph,  the 
intruder,  intrusted  Llorente,  by  express  orders, 
with  the  archives  of  the  Supreme  Council  and 
the  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  capital. 
This  excellent  man  was  so  perfect  an  archivist^ 
that  he  burnt  all  the  reports  of  proceedings, 
with  the  approbation  of  his  master  (as  he  him^ 
self  tells  us),  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  could  appertain  to  history,  by  the  cele- 
brity or  the  renown  of  the  persons  who  figured 
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in  them,  such  as  those  of  Caranxay  of  Maca* 
naz,  and  a  few  others ;  although  he  prescrTed 
entire,  ho  adds,  the  registers  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Council,  the  royal  ordinances,  and  the 
bulls  and  briefs  from  Rome.  (Edition  Fran- 
<^isc,  181S,  t  4,  p.  145.)  After  having  heard 
this  remarkable  confession,  we  will  ask  every 
impartial  man,  whether  there  is  not  room  for 
greatly  mistrusting  an  historian  who  claims  to 
be  sole  and  unique,  because  he  has  had  the  op- 
portunity of  consulting  the  original  documents 
whereon  he  founds  his  history,  and  who,  never- 
theless, burns  and  destroys  these  same  docu- 
ments ?  Was  there  no  place  to  be  found  in 
Madrid  to  place  them,  where  they  could  be  ex- 
amined by  those  who,  after  Llorent^e,  might 
wish  to  write  the  history  of  the  Inquisition 
from  the  original  documents?  Llorento  has 
preserved,  he  tells  us,  those  which  belonged  to 
history ;  but  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  had 
equiiily  need  of  others,  even  the  most  obscure 
— even  the  most  apparently  insignificant ;  for 
it  not  seldom  happens  that  a  fact,  a  circum- 
stance, a  word,  shows  us  an  institution,  and 
paints  for  us  an  age.  And  observe,  that  this 
destruction  took  place  at  a  critical  moment  of 
public  disturbance,  when  the  whole  nation,  de- 
voted to  an  immortal  struggle  in  defence  of  her 
independence,  could  not  fix  her  attention  on 
such  matters.  The  most  remarkable  men, 
scattered  on  all  sides,  then  led  their  fellow-ci- 
tizens in  arms,  or  were  engaged  in  the  most 
important  interests  of  the  country;  conse- 
quently they  could  not  watch  over  the  conduct 
of  an  archivist,  who,  after  having  left  his  bre- 
thren, whose  blood  was  flowing  upon  the  battle- 
field, accepted  employment  under  a  foreign  in- 
truder, and  burned  the  documents  of  an  insti- 
tution whereof  he  undertook  to  write  the 
history. 

NoT»  27,  p.  281. 

The  plan  of  my  work  required  that  questions 
relating  to  the  religious  communities  should  be 
examined  at  some  length  but  it  did  not  allow 
me  to  give  to  this  matter  all  the  development 
of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  possible,  in  my  opinion,  in  writing  the 
history  of  religious  communities,  to  give  side 
by  side  that  of  the  nations  among  whom  these 
communities  arose,  so  as  to  show  in  detail  a 
truth  we  have  now  proved,  viz.  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  religious  institutions,  besides  the 
superior  and  divine  object  which  they  have 
had  in  view,  has  been  at  all  times  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  social  and  religions  necessity.  Al- 
though my  strength  docs  not  enable  me  to  as- 
pire to  such  an  enterprise,  by  which  the  cou- 
rage may  well  be  daunted,  even  by  contem- 
plating the  immense  extent  of  such  a  work,  I 
wish  to  suggest  the  idea  of  it  here  ;  perhaps  a 
man  may  be  found  with  sufficient  capacity, 
learning,  and  leisure,  to  undertake  it,  and  en- 
rich our  age  with  this  new  monument  of  history 
and  philosophy.  By  conceiving  the  plan  in 
this  point  of  view,  and  making  it  subordinate 
to  this  unity  of  object,  whereof  the  foundation, 
which  shows  itself  in  well-known  facts,  is  dis- 
covered in  obscure  and  conjectured  in  hidden 
ones,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  all 
desirable  variety  to  this  work.  The  subject 
itself  leads  to  variety ;  for  it  invites  the  writer 


to  descend  to  extremely  Interesting  particn- 
lars,  which  will  be  like  the  episodes  of  a  grand 
and  unique  poem.  The  disposition  of  men's 
minds,  now  become  favorable  to  religious  in- 
stitutions, thanks  to  the  deceptions  which  are 
the  consequence  of  vain  theories,  and  to  the 
lessons  of  experience,  which  destroy  the  calum- 
nies invented  by  philosophy,  render  the  road 
every  day  more  easy.  The  path  is  alreatij 
sufficiently  beaten ;  it  is  only  required  to  en- 
large and  extend  it,  in  order  to  conduct  a 
greater  number  of  men  towards  the  region  of 
truth. 

Having  pointed  out  this,  it  only  remaina  for 
me  to  state  here,  in  conclusion,  divers  facts 
which  could  not  be  given  in  the  text,  and  which 
I  have  preferred  to  collect  in  a  note.  As  these 
facts  belonged  to  the  same  subject,  it  appeared 
to  me  proper  to  collect  them  apart,  while  leav- 
ing the  reader  to  pay  full  attention  to  the  ob- 
servations which  form  the  body  of  my  work. 

There  were  known  among  the  pagans,  under 
the  name  of  ascetics,  persons  who  de^)u>ted 
themselves  to  abstinence  and  the  practice  of 
the  austere  virtues ;  so  that,  even  before  Chris- 
tian ity,  there  already  existed  the  idea  of  those 
virtues  which  have  been  since  exercised  in 
Christianity.  The  lives  of  the  philosophers 
are  full  of  examples  which  prove  the  truth  of 
my  assertion.  Yet  it  will  be  understood  that, 
deprived  of  the  light  of  faith  and  the  aid  of 
grace,  the  pagan  philosophers  afforded  but  a 
very  faint  shadow  of  what  was  sfterwards  rea- 
lized in  the  lives  of  the  Christian  ascetics.  Vfe 
have  stated  that  the  monastic  life  is  founded 
on  the  Gospel,  inasmuch  as  the  Gospel  contains 
asceticism.  From  the  foundation  of  the  Church 
we  see  the  monastic  life  established  under  one 
form  or  another.  Origen  tells  ns  of  certain 
men,  who,  in  order  to  reduce  their  bodies  into 
subjection,  abstained  fVom  eating  meat  and 
from  all  that  had  life.  (Origen,  Contr,  Celntoif 
lib.  v.)  Tertullian  makes  mention  of  some 
Christians  who  abstained  from  marriage,  not 
because  they  condemned  it,  but  in  onler  to 
gain  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  (TertuL  Dm 
Cult,  Fern  in.  lib.  ii.) 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  weaker  sex  parti- 
cipated in  a  singular  manner  in  that  strength 
of  mind  which  Christianity  communicated  for 
the  exercise  of  the  heroic  virtues.  In  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church  there  were  already 
reckoned,  in  great  numbers,  virgins  and  wid- 
ows consecrated  to  the  Lord,  bound  by  a  vuw 
of  perpetual  chastity ;  and  we  see  that  special 
care  was  taken  in  the  ancient  Councils  of  the 
Church  of  that  chosen  portion  of  her  flock.  It 
is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  solicitude  of  the 
Fathers  to  regulate  discipline  on  this  point  in 
a  proper  manner.  The  virgins  made  their  pub- 
lic profession  in  the  church;  they  received 
the  veil  from  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  and,  for 
greater  solemnity,  they  were  distinguished  by 
a  kind  of  consecration.  This  ceremony  re- 
quired a  certain  ago  in  the  person  who  was 
consecrated  to  God ;  we  also  observe  that  dis- 
cipline has  been  very  different  on  this  point. 
In  the  East  they  received  persons  seventeen 
years  old,  and  even  sixteen,  as  we  learn  from 
SU  Basil  {EpitU  can.  IS) ;  in  Africa  at  twenty- 
five,  as  we  see  from  the  fourth  canon  of  the 
third  Council  of  Carthage ;  in  France  at  forty, 
as  appears  from  the  nineteenth  canon  of  the 
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Conncil  of  Agde.  Even  when  the  yirgins  and 
widows  dwelt  in  the  houses  of  their  fathers, 
they  did  not  cease  to  be  reckoned  among  ec- 
oiesiastical  persons ;  thej  received  the  support 
of  the  Church  bj  this  title,  in  cases  of  neces- 
eitj.  If  they  violated  their  vow  of  chastity, 
they  were  excommunicated,  and  could  not  re- 
turn to  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  except 
by  submitting  to  public  penance.  (For  these 
details,  see  the  thirty-third  canon  of  the  third 
CouncU  of  Carthage,  the  nineteenth  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Ancyra,  and  the  sixteenth 
canon  of  that  of  Chalcodon.) 

f  n  the  first  three  centuries,  the  state  of  the 
Church,  subject  to  an  almost  continual  perse- 
cution, must  naturally  have  hindered  persons 
who  loved  the  ascetic  life,  men  or  women,  from 
assembling  in  the  towns  to  observe  it  in  com- 
mon. Some  think  that  the  propagation  of  the 
ascetic  life  in  the  desert  is  in  great  part  due  to 
the  persecution  of  Decius,  which  was  very 
cruel  in  Egypt,  and  made  a  great  number  of 
Christians  retire  into  the  deserts  of  the  The- 
bais,  or  other  solitudes  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Thus  commenced  the  establishment  of  that 
method  of  life  which,  in  the  end,  was  to  gain 
so  prodigious  an  extension.  St.  Paul^  if  we  are 
to  believe  St.  Jerome,  was  the  founder  of  the 
solitary  life. 

It  appears  that  some  abuses  were  introduced 
into  the  monastic  life  from  the  earliest  ages,  as 
we  ^00  certain  monks  detested  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Jerome.  Quousque  gcnxui  detestabile 
tnonacorntn  urbe  non  pelliturf  says  the  saint  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Romans  in  a  letter  to  Paula ; 
but  the  reputation  of  the  monks,  which  had 
perhaps  been  compromised  by  the  Saraba'ites 
and  the  Gyrovagucs,  a  kind  of  vagabonds 
whose  last  care  was  the  practice  of  the  virtues 
of  their  state,  and  who  indulged  in  gluttony 
and  other  pleasures  with  shameful  licentious- 
iiei*»f  was  soon  restored.  St.  Athanasius,  St. 
Jerome  himself,  St  Martin,  and  other  ce- 
lebrated men,  among  whom  St.  Bennet  distin- 
guished himself  in  a  particular  manner,  renewed 
the  splendor  of  the  monastic  life  by  the  most 
eloquent  apology,  that  which  consisted  in  giv- 
ing, as  they  did,  the  most  sublime  example 
of  the  most  austere  virtues. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  spite  of  the  multi- 
plication of  monks  in  the  east  and  west,  they 
were  not  divided  into  different  orders,  so  that, 
during  the  first  six  centuries,  all,  as  Mabillon 
observes,  were  considered  as  forming  one  insti- 
tute. There  was  something  noble  in  this  unity, 
which,  as  it  were,  formed  all  the  monasteries 
into  one  family;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  diversity  of  orders  afterwards  intro- 
duced was  essentially  calculated  to  attain  the 
various  and  numerous  objects  which  succes- 
sively attracted  the  attention  of  religious  insti- 
tutioDs. 

The  discipline,  by  virtue  whereof  no  new 
order  could  be  instituted  without  the  previous 
approbation  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  it  may  be 
said,  was  very  necessary,  considering  the  ar- 
dor which  afterwards  urged  many  persons  to 
establish  new  institutions ;  so  that,  without  this 
prudent  check,  disorder  would  have  been  in- 
trudaced  in  consequence  of  the  exaggerated 
transports  which  urged  some  imaginations  to 
exceed  all  bounds. 

Some  people  take  delight  in  relating  the  ex- 


oegBOS  into  which  some  individaaU  of  the  men- 
dicant orders  feU ;  and  they  borrow  the  narra-  , 
tives  of  Matthew  Paris,  without  forgetting  the 
lamentations  of  St.  Bonaventura  himself.  I 
wish  not  to  excuse  evil,  wherever  it  is  foand ; 
but  I  will  observe,  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  when  the  mendicant  orders  were 
established,  and  the  kind  of  life  they  were  ob« 
liged  to  embrace,  in  order  to  fVUfill  the  purpose 
for  which  they  wwe  intended,  as  I  have  point- 
ed out  in  the  text,  rendered  almost  inevitable 
those  evils  which  pious  men  sincerely  deplored, 
and  which  the  enemies  of  the  Church  lament 
with  no  less  affectation  than  exaggeration. 

NoTB  28,  p.  305. 

I  have  already  shown,  by  numerous  testimo- 
nies of  scholastic  theologians,  how  the  divine 
origin  of  the  civil  power  is  to  be  understood ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  it  contains  nothing  but 
what  h  perfectly  conformable  to  sound  reason^ 
and  adapted,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  high 
aims  of  society.  It  would  have  been  easy  for 
me  to  accumulate  testimonies ;  but  I  think  I 
have  adduced  a  sufficient  number  to  throw  light 
on  the  subject,  and  to  satisfy  every  reader  who, 
free  from  unjust  prejudices,  is  sincerely  desirous 
of  listening  to  truth.  In  order,  however,  to 
view  this  subject  under  every  aspect,  I  will  add 
a  few  explanations  on  that  celebrated  passage 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  chap,  xiii.,  in  which 
the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  origin  of  powers,  and 
of  the  submission  and  obedience  due  to  them. 
Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  I  purpose 
attaining  this  end  by  any  reasoning  more  or 
less  specious.  Whenever  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture is  to  be  expounded  in  its  true  sense,  we 
should  not  rely  principally  upon  what  our 
wavering  reason  suggests  to  us,  but  rather 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Catholic  Church; 
for  this  reason  we  should  consult  those  writers 
whose  high  authority,  founded  on  their  wisdom 
and  their  virtue,  leads  us  to  hope  that  they 
have  not  deviated  from  the  maxim.  Quod  tem- 
per,  quod  ubiqtie,  quod  ah  omnibus  traditum  est. 

We  have  already  seen  a  remarkable  passage 
of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  explaining  this  point 
with  as  much  clearness  as  solidity;  wo  have 
also  learned,  Arom  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers, 
what  motives  induced  the  Apostles  to  inculcate 
so  pressingly  the  obligation  of  obedience  to  the 
lawful  authorities.  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
insert  here  the  commentaries  of  some  illustrious 
writers  on  the  text  of  the  Apostle.  In  them 
we  shall  find,  as  it  were,  a  code  of  doctrine ; 
and  when  we  come  to  appreciate  the  reasons 
on  which  the  precepts  inculcated  in  the  sacred 
text  are  founded,  we  shall  more  easily  discover 
their  true  meaning. 

Observe,  in  the  first  place,  with  what  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  piety  this  important  subject  it 
expounded  by  a  writer  who  was  not  of  the 
golden  era,  but,  on  the  contrary,  who  lived  in 
what  is  generally  termed  the  barbarous  age— 
St.  Anselm.  In  his  commentaries  on  the  13th 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  this  dob- 
tor  thus  expresses  himself: 

**  Omnit  animapoteatatibusmbUmioribuMtuh* 
dita  rit,  Non  est  enim  potettas  nisi  a  Deo* 
QuoB  autem  sunt,  a  Deo  ordinaUe  sunt.  ItaqxM 
qui  resisiit  potestatif  Dei  ordinationi  resistiL 
Qui  autem  resistunt,  ipsi  sibi  damnationem 
quirunt. 
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"  Sicut  raperiiu  reprehendit  illos,  qui  gloria- 
bantor  do  meritis,  ita  nano  ingreditur  illoa  red- 
arguere,  qui  postquam  erant  ad  fidem  oonrersi 
nolebant  aubjioi  alicui  potestatu  Videbatur 
euim  quod  infideles,  Dei  fidelibus  non  deberent 
dominari,  etei  fldelee  debereut  eue  pares. 
Quam  superbiam  removet,  dioeni :  Omni*  ani- 
tfia,  id  eat,  oirmm  homo,  nt  humiliter  •ubdita 
potettotibua  Tel  secularibns,  vel  eoolesiasticia, 
sablimioribus  se  :  boe  ett»  omnia  homo  sit  sub- 
jectoB  superponitifl  sibi  potestatibus.  A  parte 
enim  miyore  significat  totum  hominem,  sieut 
rursum  a  parte  iuferiore  totns  homo  signifloa- 
tar  ubi  Propheta  dicit :  Quia  videbit  omnis  earo 
talutare  Dei,  £t  reote  admonet,  ne  quia  ex  eo 
quod  in  libertatem  rocatus  eat,  faetnaque  Ghria- 
tianua,  extoUatnr  in  auperbiam,  et  non  arbi- 
tretur  in  higua  yitas  itlnere  aervandum  eaae  or- 
dinem  auum,  etpotestatibut,  quibna  pro  tempore 
rerum  temporalium  gubematio  tradita  eat,  non 
ae  putet  esae  aubdendnm.  Cum  enim  conste- 
mua  ex  anima  et  corpore,  et  quamdiu  in  hao 
vita  temporali  aumua,  etiam  rebua  temporalibua 
ad  aubaidium  ejuadem  yitaa  utamur,  oportet  noa 
ex  ea  parte,  qua)  ad  hano  ritam  pertinoti  aub- 
ditoa  eaae  potettatibut,  id  eat,  rea  humanaa  cum 
aliquo  honore  adminiatrantibua :  ex  iUa  vero 
parte,  qua  Deo  credimna,  et  in  regnum  ejus  vo- 
oamur,  non  debemus  aubditi  eaae  ouiquam  ho- 
mini,  id  ipaum  in  nobia  erertere  oupienti,  quod 
Deua  ad  vitam  aBtemam  donare  dignatua  eat. 
Si  quia  ergo  putat  quoniam  Chriatianua  cat,  non 
aibi  eaae  veotigal  reddendum,  aire  tributum, 
ant  non  esae  honorem  exhibendum  debitum  eia 
quee  base  curant  potettatibutf  in  magno  errore 
Tersatur.  Item  ai  quia  aio  ae  putat  ease  aub- 
dendnm, ut  etiam  in  auam  fidem  habere  potea- 
tatem  arbitretur  eum,  qui  temporalibua  ad- 
ministrandia  aliqua  aublimitate  prtecellit,  in 
mi^orem  errorem  labitur.  Sed  modus  iate  aer- 
▼andus  eat,  quem  Dominua  ipse  prasoipit,  ut 
reddamus  Ccuari  oucs  tunt  Cetari*,  et  Deo  quas 
§unt  Dei.  Quamvis  enim  ad  illud  regnum  to- 
oati  simus,  ubi  nulla  erit  potestaa  hi^jusmodi, 
in  hoc  tamen  itlnere  oonditionem  nostram  pro 
ipso  rerum  humanarum  ordine  debemus  tole- 
rare,  nihil  simulate  facientes,  et  in  hoe  non  tarn 
hominibus,  quam  Deo,  qui  hoc  jubet,  obtempe- 
rantes.  Itaquo  omnie  anima  $it  eubdita  eubli- 
mioribue  poteetatibu*,  id  est,  omnis  homo  sit 
Bubditus  primum  divina)  potestati,  delude  mun- 
danse.  Nam  si  mundana  potestas  juaaerit  quod 
non  debos  faoere,  oontomne  potestatom,  timen- 
do  sublimiorem  potestatem.  Ipsos  humanarum 
^rum  gradus  adverte.  Si  allquid  jusserit  pro- 
curator, nonne  faciendum  est  ?  Tamen  si  con- 
tra proconsulom  jubeaty  non  utique  contemn  is 
potestatem,  sed  eligis  mojore  servire.  Non 
nine  debet  minor  irasci,  si  m^jor  prsolata  est. 
Rursus  si  aliquid  proconsul  jubeat,  et  aliud  im- 
perator,  numquid  dubitatur,  illo  ooutompto 
huLc  esse  serviendum.  Ergo  si  aliud  impera- 
tor,  et  aliud  Deua  jubeat,  quid  faciemus  ?  Num- 
quid non  Deua  imperatori  est  praeforonduB  ?  Ita 
ergo  sublimioribtu  potestatibiu  anima  subjtcia- 
tur,  id  est,  homo.  Sive  idoirco  ponitur  anima 
pro  hominc,  qui  secundum  banc  discernit,  cui 
aubdi  debeat,  et  cui  non.  Vel  homo,  qui  pro- 
mo tione  virtutem  sublimatus  est*  anima  voca- 
tur  a  dignlore  parte.  Vel,  non  solum  corpus 
fit  subditum,  sed  anima,  id  est,  voluntas:  hoc 
tist,  non  solum  corporc,  sed  et  voluntato  scrvia- 
lia.     Idco  debeUd  subjici,  quia  non  ett  poteetat 


niti  a  Deo,  Nnmqnam  enim  poaset  fieri  oiai 
operatione  aolius  Dei,  ut  tot  homines  nni  ser- 
yirent,  quem  considerant  unius  secum  esae  fra- 
gilitatia  et  naturas.  Sed  quia  Deus  aubditia 
inspirat  timorem  et  obediendi  Yoluntatem,  eon- 
tigit  ita.  Neo  yalet  quisquam  aliquid  poase,  utti 
diyinitua  ei  datum  fueriL  Poteetae  omnia  c«(  a 
Deo.  Sed  ea  qwx  eunt^  a  Deo  ordinatag  aunt. 
Ergo  poteataa  est  ordinata,  id  e8t>  rationabili- 
ter  a  Deo  disposita.  Itaque  qui  reeietit  potee- 
tati,  nolens  tributa  dare,  honorem  defexre,  et 
his  aimilia,  Dei  ordinationi  reeietit,  qui  hoc  or- 
dinavit,  ut  talibna  aubjiciamur.  Hoc  enim  con- 
tra iUoe  dicitur,  qui  ee  putabant  ita  deber€  u{i 
libertate  ChriHiana,  ut  nulli  vel  honorem  de- 
/errent,  vel  tributa  redderent.  Undo  magnum 
poterat  adveraua  Ckrietianam  religionem  ecan- 
d€Uum  natci  a  principibua  eeeuli.  Do  bona  po> 
teatate  patet,  quod  eam  pcrfecit  Deus  rationa- 
biliter.  De  mala  quoque  yideri  potest,  dum  et 
boni  per  eam  purgantur,  ,et  mali  damnantnr,  et 
ipsa  deterius  prsecipitatur.  Qui  poteatati  re- 
eietit,  cum  Deus  eam  ordinaverit,  Dei  ordina- 
tioni reeietit.  Sed  hoc  tam  grave  pecca'tum  eat, 
quod  qui  reeiatunt,  ipei  pro  contnmacia  et 
perversitate  eibi  damnationem  setemse  mortis 
acquirunt  Et  ideo  non  debet .  quia  rcaistere, 
aed  subjici." 

This  remarkable  passage  oontains  all — the 
origin  ofpower,  its  object,  its  duties,  and  its 
limits.  We  must  observe,  that  St.  Anselm  ex- 
pressly confirms  what  I  bave  hinted  in  the  text 
on  the  subject  of  the  wrong  meaning  some- 
times riven  in  the  first  centuries  to  Christian 
libert^;  many  imagining  that  this  liberty  car- 
ried with  it  the  abolition  of  the  civil  powers, 
and  particularly  of  those  which  were  infidel. 
He  also  shows  the  scandal  which  this  doctrine 
might  cause ;  thus  explaining  how  the  Apos- 
tles, without  attempting  to  attribute  to  the  civil 
power  any  extraordinary  and  supernatural  ori- 
gin,  like  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  hsul 
nevertheless  powerful  reasons  for  inculcating 
that  this  power  emanates  from  God,  and  that 
whoever  resists  it,  resists  the  ordinance  of  God. 

Passing  on  to  centuries  nearer  our  own  time, 
i^e  find  the  same  doctrines  in  the  most  eminent 
commentators.  Cornelius  a  Lapide  interprets 
the  passage  of  St.  Paul  in  the  same  way  as  St. 
Anselm,  and  explains,  by  the  same  reasons,  the 
solicitude  with  which  the  Apostles  recommend- 
ed obedience  to  the  civil  powers.  These  are 
his  words : 

**  Omuie  anima  (omnis  homo)  poteetatibum 
•ublimioribua,  id  est  principibus  et  magistrati- 
bus,  qui  po testate  regendi  et  imperandi  sunt 
prsediti ;  ponitur  enim  abstraotum  pro  concre- 
to;  poteetatibue,  hoc  est  potcstate  pnDditlSy 
aubdita  »it,  scilicet  lis  in  rebus,  in  quibus  potes- 
tas ilia  sublimjor  et  superior  est,  habetque  jua 
et  jurisdictionem,  puta  in  temporalibua,  sub- 
dita  sit  regi  et  potestati  civili,  quod  propie  hie 
intendit  Apostolus  ,*  per  potestatem  enim,  civi- 
lem  intelligit ;  in  spiritualibus  vero  aubdita  sit 
Praslatis,  hpiscopis  et  PontificL 

**  Nota. — Pro  potevtatibtu  aublimioribua,  po- 
teetatibttt  supcremlnontibus  vel  prttceUentibuMf 
ut,  Noster  vertit,  1  PeL  ii.,  aire  regi  quaai  prcB^ 
cellenti,  Syrus  vertit,  poteatatibtta  diynitate  prot^ 
ditia :  id  est  magistratibus  secularibus,  qui  po- 
testate  rcgcndl  praediti  sunt,  sive  duces,  siye 
gubernatores,  sive  consules,  pnc tores,  ^c. 

"  Seculores  enim  magistratus  hie  intelligere 
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Apottolnm  patet,  quia  bie  solTontiiT  tribnta  et 
Teotigalia  qne  bisce  potestatibaa  solri  jnbet 
ipse  T.  7,  ita  Sanotns  BasiliaB  de  ConatU,  Mo- 
na«l.  0.  28. 

**  Nota.— Ez  Clemente  Alezand.  lib.  iv.  Stro- 
matwrn,  et  S.  Aug.  in  PsaL  czviii.  cent.  31, 
Initio  Eceleaim,  puta  tempore  Ckriuti  et  Pauli, 
rumor  erat,  per  Hvangelum  polxtiae  kumanas, 
regna  et  reepublicae  eeetUaree  everti;  uti  jam 
fit  ab  bsuretiois  prsetendentibiia  libertatem 
£vangelii :  ande  contrarium  dooent»  et  stadiose 
inevloant  Cbriatus,  cum  solyit  didraebma,  et 
cum  juBsit  Cfesari  reddi  ea  qun  CiBsaris  simt'; 
et  Apostoli :  idqne  ne  in  odiam  traberetar 
Cbristiana  religio,  et  ne  Cbristiani  abaterentor 
libertate  fidei  ad  omnem  malitiam. 

"  Ortus  est  bio  rumor  ex  secta  Judie  et  Gall- 
IsBorum  de  qua  Actor.  6,  in  fine,  qui  pro  liber- 
tate sua  tuenda  omne  dominium  GsBsaris  et  vec- 
tigal,  etiam  morte  proposita  abnuebant»  de  quo 
JosephuSy  libr.  xviii.  Antiqu,  1.  Qusb  secta  diu 
inter  Judnos  riguit ;  adeoque  Christus  et  Apos- 
toli in  ejus  suspioionem  yocati  sunt,  quia  ori- 
g:ine  erant  GalilsBi,  et  rerum  novarum  pneeones. 
Hos  GalilsBos  secuti  sunt  Judsi  omnes,  et  de 
facto  Roman  is  rebellarunt:  quod  dicerent  po- 
pnlum  Dei  liberum  non  debere  subjici  et  ser- 
vire  infldelibus  Romanis ;  ideoque  a  Tito  excisi 
sunt.  Hino  etiam  eadem  oalnmnia  in  Cbrtstia- 
nos,  qui  origine  erant  et  babebantur  Judsei,  de- 
rirata  est :  unde  Apostoli,  ut  earn  amoliantnr, 
Bsepe  decent  principibns  dandum  esse  bonorem 
et  tributum. 

"  Quare  ooto  argnmentis  probat  bio  Aposto- 
lus principibns  et  magistratibus  deberi  obedien- 
tiam 

''His  rationibns  probat  Apostolus  Erange- 
lium,  et  Gbristianismum,  regna  et  magistratus 
non  evertere,  sed  flrmare  et  stabilire :  quia  nil 
regna  et  principes  ita  confirmat,  ao  subditorum 
bona,  Christiana  et  sanota  rita.  Adeo,  ut  etiam 
nunc  principes  Japones  et  Indi  Gentiles  ament 
Cbristianos,  et  suis  copiam  faciant  baptism!  et 
Cbristianismi  susoipiendi,  quia  subditos  Cbris- 
tianos, magis  quam  Etbnicos,  faciles  et  obse- 
quentes,  regnaque  sua  per  eos  magis  firmari, 
paoari  et  florere  experiuntnr." 

Witb  regard  to  tbe  mode  in  which  civil  power 
proceeds  from  God,  the  celebrated  commenta- 
tor agrees  with  the  other  theologians.  Like 
them,  he  distinguishes  between  cUreot  and  in- 
direct communication,  and  takes  care  to  define 
the  particular  meaning  of  tbe  term,  divine 
ot-igin  of  power,  when  applied  to  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

In  his  explanation  of  these  words,  all  power 
it  from  Ood,  he  thus  expresses  himself: 

**  Non  eat  enim  poteetae,  niei  a  Deo  ;  quasi  di- 
oeret  principatus  et  magistrates  non  a  diabolo, 
nee  a  solo  homlne,  sed  a  Deo  ejusque  divina 
ordinatione  et  dispositions  oonditi  et  institnti 
sunt :  eis  ergo  obediendnm  est 

**  Nota  prime. — Poteetae  eaoularie  est  a  Deo 
mediate  ;  quia  fMitwa  et  reeta  ratio,  qum  a  Deo 
ettf  dieaty  et  kominibue  pereuaeit  prafteere 
reipubliece  magiatratue,  a  qvibue  regantur. 
Poteetcu  vero  eeeleaiaatiea  imihediate  eet  a  Deo 
inetituta ;  quia  Chrietua  ipae  Petrum  et  Apoa- 
tolot  Eceleaica  prmfeeiL" 

The  celebrated  Dom  Calmet  explains  the 
same  passage  with  no  less  learning ;  he  quotes 
numerous  passages  from  the  holy  Fathers, 
showing  what  ideas  the  first  Christians  held 
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on  the  subject  of  cItU  power,  and  bow  calnm- 
niously  they  hare  been  accused  of  being  the 
disturbers  of  public  order. 

"  Omnia  animM  poteatatibua,  Ao,  Pergit  bic 
Apostolus  docere  f  ideles  vits  ao  morum  offioia. 
Quae  superiori  capite  Tidimus,  eo  desinunt,  ut 
bonus  ordo  et  pax  in  Ecolesia  interque  Fideles 
serretnr.  Hssc  potissimum  spectant  ad  obedi- 
entiam,  quam  unusquisque  superloribus  potes- 
tatibus  debet  Chriistlanorum  libertatem  atque 
a  Mosaicis  legibus  immunitatem  ^ommenda- 
Terat  Apostolus ;  at  ne  quis  monitis  abutatur, 
docet  bic,  quss  debeat  esse  subditorum  sub- 
jectio  erga  Reges  et  Magistratus. 

"  Hoc  ipsum  grayissime  monuerant  primos 
EoolesisB  discipulos  Petrus  et  Jacobus  ,*  repetit- 
que  Paulus  ad  Titum  scribens,  siye  ut  Cbristi- 
anos, insectantium  injuriis  undique  obnoxios, 
in  patientia  contineret»  aive  ut  vulgi  opinionem 
deleretfqua  diaeipuli  Jean  Chriati,  omnea/erme 
GaliUxif  aententienn  Judca  Oaulonitca  aequi,  et 
prineipum  authoritati  repugnare  eenaebantur. 

"  Omnia  anima,  quilibe^  quavis  conditions 
aut  dlgnitate,  poteatatibua  aublimioribua  aubdita 
aii;  Regibus,  Principibns,  Magistratibus,  lis 
denique  quibus  legitima  est  autboritas,  sive 
absoluta,  sive  alteri  obnoxia.  Neminem  exoi- 
pit  Apostolus,  non  Presbyteros,  non  PrsBsules, 
nouMonacboB,  aitTbeodoretus;  illsesa  tamen 
Ecclesiasticorum  immunitate.  Tunc  solum 
mode  parere  non  debes,  cum  aliquid  Divinss 
Leg!  contrarium  imperatur :  tunc  enim  praefor- 
enda  est  debita  Deo  obedientia ;  quin  tamen 
vel  anna  capere  adversus  Principes,  rel  in  se- 
ditionem  abire  lioeat  Repugnandum  est  in 
lis  tantum,  quas  justitiam,  ao  Dei  legem  vio- 
lant,'  in  cssteris  parendum.  Si  imperarerint 
aut  idolorum  cultum  aut  justitise  Tiolationem 
cum  necis  vel  bonorum  Jacturte  intermina- 
tione,  ritam  et  fortunas  disorimini  objicito,  ac 
repugnato ;  in  reliquis  autem  obtempera. 

"  Non  eat  enim  poteataa  niai  a  Deo,  Abso- 
lutissima  in  libertate  conditus  est  homo,  nulU 
creatai  rei,  at  uni  Deo  subditns.  Nisi  mun- 
dum  inyasisset  una  oum  Adami  transgressione 
peccatum,  mutnun  ssqualitatem  libertatemque 
homines  servassent  At  libertate  abuses  dam- 
navit  Deus,  ut  parerent  iis,  quoe  ipse  princi- 
pes illis  daret,  obpoenam  arrogantisD,  qua  pares 
Conditori  effici  Toluerunt  At,  inquies,  quis 
nesciat,  quorumdam  yeterum  Imperiorum  ini- 
tia  et  incrementa  ex  injuria  atque  ambitione 
profecta.  Nemrod,  exempli  causa,  Ninus,  Ka- 
bucbodonosor,  aliique  quamplures,  an  Princi- 
pes erant  a  Deo  oonstituti?  Nonne  similius 
yero  est»  yiolenta  Imperia  primum  exorta  esse 
ab  imperandi  libidine  ?  liberomm  yero  Impe* 
riorum  originem  ^fuisse  bominum  metum,  qui 
sese  impares  propulsandse  extemorum  injuriss 
sentientes,  aliquem  sibi  Principem  creayere, 
datamque  sibi  a  Deo  nataralem  ulciscendi  in- 
jurias  potestatem,  yolentes  libentesque  alteri 
tradiderunt?  Quam  yere  igitur  docet  Apos- 
tolus, quamUbet  potestatem  a  Deo  esse,  cum- 
que  esse  positSB  inter  homines  authoritatis  in- 
stitutorem  ?" 

He  points  out  four  ways  in  which  power  may 
be  said  to  emanate  from  God,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  none  of  them  are  extraordinary 
or  supernatural ;  all  of  them  serve  to  confirm 
more  and  more  what  reason  and  the  yery 
nature  of  things  teach  us. 

«  Omnino  Deus  potestatis  autor  ct  causa  eat 
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L  Qaody  hominibus  taeite  inspiraverit  con- 
siliom  sabjieiendi  se  uni,  a  qao  defenderontur. 
II.  Quod  Imperia  inter  homines  utUissima  sint 
serrandss  ooncordisB;  disciplinee,  ao  religioni. 
Porro  quicqnid  boni  est,  a  Beo  oeu  fonfce  pro- 
0cisciter.  III.  Gnmpotestastaendiabaggres- 
Bore  vitam  vel  opes,  hominibus  a  Deo  iradita, 
atque  ab  ipsis  in  Prinoipem  conversa,  a  Deo 
primnm  proveniat,  Prinoipes  ea  potestate  ab 
hominibus  donati,  hano  ab  ipso  Deo  accepisse 
jure  diountur;  quamobrem  Petrus  humanam 
oreaturam  nuncnpat,  quam  Panlus  potestatem 
a  Deo  institutam :  bumana  igitur  et  divinaest, 
Taria  ratione  speotatay  nti  diximns.  IV.  De- 
nique  suprema  authoritas  a  Deo  esty  utpote 
quam  Deus,  a  sapientibns  institutam,  probavit 

"  Nulla  unquam  gens  sssonlaribus  potestati- 
bus  magis  paruit>  quam  primes  sstatis  Christiani, 
qui  a  Christo  Jesu  et  ab  Apostolis  edocti,  nun- 
quam  ausi  sunt  Principibus  a  Provideitia  sibi 
datis  repugnare.  Discipulos  fngere  tantum 
jubet  Cbristus.  Ait  Petrus,  Christum  nobis 
exemplum  reliqnisse,  cum  sese  Judionm  in- 
iquitato  pessime  agi  passus  est.  Monet  hio 
PauluB,  resistere  te  Dei  voluntatii  atque  astemsB 
danfnationis  reum  effici,  si  potestati  repugnas. 
'Quamvis  nimius  et  oopiosus  noster  populus, 
non  tamen  adversus  riolentiam  se  ulciscitur : 
patitur/  ait  sanctus  Cypiianus.  '  Satis  virium 
est  ad  pugnam ;  at  omnia  perpeti  ex  Christo 
didicimus.  Cui  bello  non  idonei,  non  prompti 
fuissemus,  etiam  copiis  impares,  qui  tam  liben- 
ter  trucidamur  ?  si  non  apud  istam  diseiplinam 
magis  occidi  lioeret,  quam  occidere/  inquit 
Tertullianus.  '  Cum  nefanda  patimur,  ne  rer* 
bo  quidem  reluctamur,  eed  Deo  remittimus  ul- 
tionem/  scribebat  Lactantius.  Sanctus  Am- 
brosius :  '  coaotus,  repugnare  non  novi  Dolere 
potero,  potero  fiero,  potero  gemere :  abrersns 
arma,  milites,  Gothos  quoque;  laorjmgs  mess 
arma  sunt.  Talia  enim  sunt  munimenta  Sa- 
eerdotis.  Aliter  ne  debeo  nee  possum  resis- 
tere.'" 

I  have  said  in  the  text,  that  there  was  to  be 
remarked  a  singular  ooincidenee  of  opinions 
on  the  origin  of  society  between  the  philoso> 
phers  of  antiquity,  deprived  of  the  Ught  of 
faith,  and  those  of  our  days  who  have  aban- 
doned this  light;  both  wanting  the  only  guide, 
which  is  the  Mosaic  history,  have  found  in 
their  researches  after  the  origin  of  things, 
nothing  more  than  chaos,  in  the  physical  as 
well  as  in  the  moral  order.  In  support  of  my 
assertion,  I  will  insert  passages  from  two  cele* 
brated  men,  in  which  the  reader  will  find,  with 
very  little  difference,  the  same  language  as  in 
Hobbes,  Rousseau,  and  other  writers  of  the 
tame  school. 

"There  was  a  time,"  says  Cicero,  "when 
men  wandered  in  the  fields  like  the  brutes, 
feeding  on  prey  like  wild  beasts,  deciding 
nothing  by  reason,  but  every  thing  by  force. 
No  religion  was  then  professed,  no  morality 
observed ;  there  were  no  laws  of  marriage ; 
the  father  could  not  distingt^ish  his  own  chil- 
dren, and  the  possession  of  property  by  virtue 
of  principles  of  equity  was  unknown.  Hence 
the  blind,  unrestrained  passions  ruled  tyranni- 
cally in  tile  midst  of  error  and  ignorance,  and 
used  the  powers  of  the  body  for  their  gratifl- 
oaiion  as  their  most  injurious  satellites." 

"  Nam  fuit  quoddam  tempus  cum  in  agris 
homines  passim  bestiarom  more  vagabaotur, 


et  sibi  riotn  ferine  vitam  propagaibaat ;  nee 
ratione  anlmi  quidqnam,  sed  pleraque  yirilius 
corporis  administrabant.  Nondum  divime  re- 
ligionis,  non  humani  officii  ratio  colebatar; 
nemo  nuptias  viderat  legitimas,  non  certos 
quisquam  inspexerat  libdros;  non  jus  seqna- 
bile  quid  utilitatis  haberet,  aoceperat.  Ita 
propter  errorem  atque  inacitiam,  cseea  ae  tem- 
eraria  dominatrix  animi  cupiditas  ad  se  ex- 
plendam  viribus  corporis  abntebatar,  pemi- 
ciosissimis  satellitibns."  (D«  Inv.  1.) 
The  same  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  Horace : 

"  Com  proiepseruDt  primis  animalla  tenia, 
Mutum  et  turpe  pecos,  glandem  atqoe  cabiUa  propts 
UnguiboB  el  pugnis,  dein  fustlbos,  atque  Ita  porto 
Pugnabant  armis,  qaas  poet  fabricaverat  xuxu : 
Donee  verba,  quibns  voces  senxusque  notarent, 
Nominaque  inveoere :  dehinc  absiatere  bello^ 
Oppida  ooeperunt  muDhne  et  ponere  leges, 
Neu  qnis  mr  esaet,  neu  latra,  uca  quia  adulter. 
Nam  fuit  ante  Helenam  mulicr  teterrima  belli 
Causa :  sed  ignotis  perierunt  mortibas  Ull, 
Quos  Venerem  inoertam  rapientra,  more  famram, 
Viribas  editior  oecdebai,  ut  in  grege  taaras. 
Jurainventa  metu  iojusti  fateare  neeeMeeat* 
Tempera  si  fasto<ique  veils  evolvere  mundi, 
Nee  natura  potent  Ju9to  oecemcre  Iniquum, 
Dividit  ut  bona  dlversis,  ftaglenda  petendia.*' 

Satir.  lib.  L  saL  S. 

"When  men  first  began  to  crawl  upon  tlia 
earth,  they  were  only  like  a  herd  of  brute  and 
speechless  animals,  contending  with  their  nails 
or  their  fists  for  a  few  acorns  or  for  a  den. 
They  afterwards  contended  with  sticks  and 
such  arms  as  experience  taught  them  to  invent. 
At  length  they  discovered  tiie  use  of  words  to 
express  their  thoughts;  gradually  they  be« 
came  weary  of  fighting,  and  built  cities,  and 
made  laws  to  prevent  &e%  robbery,  and  adul- 
tery ;  for,  before  Helen,  women  had  been  the 
cause  of  terrible  wars.  He  who  was  the 
strongest)  abusing  his  power,  after  the  manner 
of  brutes,  attacked  the  weak,  like  a  bull  among 
a  subject  herd ;  they  thus  contended  for  the 
favors  of  inconstant  Venus ;  but  their  end  was 
inglorious.  If  you  consult  the  origin  of  things, 
you  will  acknowledge  that  laws  have  been 
made  in  apprehensidn  of  ii^ustioe.  Nature 
enables  us  to  discern  good  from  evil,  what  is 
to  be  sought  after  from  what  is  to  be  avoided, 
but  she  is  incapable  of  distingniahing  justice 
from  iigustioe.* 


M 


Note  29,  p.  311. 

Concerning  this  question,  as  to  the  direct  or 
indirect  origin  of  civil  power,  it  is  remarkable, 
that,  in  tiie  time  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  im* 
perial  princes  solemly  sanctioned  the  opinion 
that  power  emanates  directly  from  God.  In 
an  imperial  Constitution,  pubUshed  against  tho 
Roman  Pontiff,  they  established  the  following 
proposition :  "  In  order  to  avoid  so  great  an 
evil,  we  declare  Uiat  imperial  dignity  and 
power  proceed  directly  from  Gtod. — ^Ad  tantnm 
malum  evitandum,  deoUuramns,  quod  imperialis 
dignitas  et  potestas  est  immediate  a  Deo  solo." 
That  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  this  doctrine,  let  us  see  what  kind 
of  man  this  Louis  of  Bavaria  was.  Excom- 
municated by  John  XXII.,  and  at  a  later 
period  by  Clement  VL,  he  went  so  far  as  to 
depose  this  latter  Pontiff,  in  order  to  exalt  to 
the  Pontifical  Chair  (he  antipope  Peter,  foi 
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irhich  reason  tbe  Pope,  after  repeated  admo- 
nitions, divested  him  of  his  imperial  dignity, 
substituting  Charles  IV.  in  his  stead. 

Ziegler  the  Lutheran,  a  zealous  supporter 
of  direct  communication,  in  order  to  explain 
his  doctrine,  compares  the  election  of  a  prince 
to  that  of  a  minister  of  the  Church.  The  lat- 
ter, says  he,  does  not  receive  his  spiritual 
authority  from  the  people,  but  immediately 
from  God.  From  this  explanation  it  is  evident 
with  how  much  reason  I  have  said,  that  such 
a  docirinc  tended  to  place  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  f!iowers  on  a  level,  by  making  it  ap- 
pear that  the  latter  could  not  claim,  by  reason 
nf  its  origin,  any  superiority  over  the  former. 
I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  assert,  that  this 
declaration,  made  in  the  time  of  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia, had  directly  this  aim,  since  it  may  rather 
be  re<;ardcd  as  a  sort  of  weapon  employed 
against  the  pontifical  authority,  the  ascendency 
of  which  was  dreaded.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  doctrines,  besides  the  influence  resulting 
immediately  from  them,  possess  a  peculiar 
force,  which  continues  to  develope  itself  as  op- 
portunities occur.  Some  time  after,  we  see 
the  kings  of  England  defenders  of  the  reli- 
gioi'P  supremacy  which  they  had  just  usurped, 
aupporting  the  proposition  advanced  in  the 
imperial  Constitution. 

I  know  not  with  what  foundation  it  can  be 
said  that  Zieglcr's  opinion  was  general  before 
the  time  of  Puffendorf ;  in  consulting  ecclesi- 
BiStical  and  secular  writers,  we  do  not  find  the 
least  support  for  such  an  assertion.  Let  us  be 
just  even  to  our  adversaries.  Ziegler's  opin- 
ion, defended  by  Boeder  and  others,  was  at- 
tacked by  certain  Lutherans,  amongst  others 
hy  Boehmer,  who  observes,  that  this  opinion 
is  not  favorable,  as  its  partisans  pretend,  to  the 
security  of  states  and  princes.  To  repeat  what 
I  have  already  explained  in  the  text,  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  opinion  of  direct  communica- 
tioHf  rightly  understood,  is  so  inadmissible  and 
dangerous  as  some  have  imagined  ,*  but  as  it 
lay  open  to  an  evil  interpretation,  Catholio 
theologians  have  done  well  to  combat  its  ten- 
dency to  encroach  upon  the  divine  origin  of 
ecclesiastical  power. 

KoTS  30,  p.  317. 

I  might  quote  a  thousand  remarkable  pas- 
sages showing  the  reader  how  unjust  it  is  in 
the  enemies  of  the  clergy  to  accuse  them  of 
being  favorable  to  despotism.  But,  to  be  brief, 
and  to  spare  him  the  fatigue  of  perusing  so 
many  texts  and  quotations,  I  shall  merely  pre- 
sent to  him  a  specimen  of  the  current  opinions 
on  this  point  in  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17  ih  century,  a  few  years  after  the  death  of 
Philip.  II.,  the  monarch  who  is  represented  to 
us  as  the  personification  of  religious  fanati- 
cism and  political  tyranny.  Among  the  numer- 
ous books  published  at  that  time  on  these 
delicate  points,  there  is  a  very  singular  one, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  very  well  known; 
its  title  is  as  follows : 

A  Treatise  on  the  State  and  CKrxHian  PoliticSf 
for  the  u»e  of  Kings  and  Princes,  and  those 
holding  government  appointmentSf  hy  Brother 
John  de  Ste,-Marie,  a  religions  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  St.  Joseph^  of  the  order  of  ow  ghri" 
OU9  Father  St,  Francie. 


This  book,  printed  at  Madrid  in  1615,  ftir- 
nished  with  all  the  privileges,  approbations^ 
and  other  formalities  in  use,  must  have  been 
well  received  at  that  epoch,  since  it  was  re- 
printed at  Barcelona  in  1616,  by  Sebastian  de 
Cormellas.  Who  shall  say  whether  this  work 
did  not  inspire  Bossuet  with  the  idea  of  that 
intituled  Polities  derived  from  the  very  wordt 
of  Scripture  f  The  title  is  certainly  analo- 
gous, and  the  idea  is  in  fact  the  same,  although 
differently  carried  out  "  I  think,"  says  Brother 
John  de  Ste.-Marle,  "I  shall  escape  all  difB- 
culty,  by  laying  before  kings  in  this  work,  not 
my  own  reasonings,  nor  those  afforded  by  emi- 
nent philosophers  and  the  records  of  profane 
history,  but  the  words  of  God  and  His  saints, 
and  the  divine  and  canonical  histories,  whose 
teaching  commands  respect,  and  whose  au- 
thority cannot  be  prejudicial  to  any  one,  how- 
ever powerful  a  sovereign  he  may  be ;  in  fact, 
to  these  a  Christian  cannot  but  submit,  since 
every  thing  in  them  is  dictated  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  author  of  these  divine  maxims.  If 
I  cite  examples  of  Gentile  kings,  if  I  appeal 
to  antiquity,  and  adduce  passages  fW>m  phi- 
losophers unconnected  with  the  people  of  God, 
I  "shall  do  so  incidentally  only,  and  as  we  re- 
sume possession  of  what  of  right  belongs  to 
us,  and  has  been  unjustly  usurped  by  others." 
(Chap.  2.) 

The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  king.  Ad- 
dressing him,  and  praying  him  to  read  it,  and 
not  to  allow  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
those  who  would  dissuade  him  from  its  peru- 
sal, the  good  religions  says,  with  a  pleasing 
candor,  "  Let  no  one  tell  you  that  these  things 
are  metaphysical,  impracticable,  and  all  but 
impossible/' 

The  following  inscription  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Ist  chapter:  '*Ad  vos  (OReges) 
sunt  hi  sermones  mei,  nt  discatis  sapientiam 
et  non  excidatis :  qui  enim  custodierint  justa 
juste,  justificabuntur :  et  qui  didiscerint  ista, 
invenicnt  quid  respondeant."  (Sap,  6,  v.  10.) 

In  the  first  chapter,  the  title  of  which  is, 
"A  treatise  in  which  the  import  and  definition 
of  this  word  commonwealth  are  briefly  dis- 
cussed," we  read  these  remarkable  words: 
"  So  that  monarchy  must  degenerate  if  it  be 
absolute  and  without  restraint  (for  power  and 
authority  thus  become  unreasonable);  in  all 
things  falling  under  the  eognizance  of  law,  it 
should  be  bound  by  the  law ;  and  in  speciid 
and  incidental  matters  it  should  be  subject  to 
advice,  from  the  oonnection  which  it  ought  to 
have  with  the  aristocracy,  which  is  its  assist- 
ant, and  forms  a  council  of  learned  and  pow- 
erful men.  Without  this  wise  modification, 
monarchy  will  create  great  errors  of  govern- 
ment, will  give  but  little  satisfaction,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  will  cause  great  discontent  among 
the  governed.  The  wisest  and  most  enlighten- 
ed men  of  every  age  have  invariably  consider- 
ed this  form  of  government  the  best;  and 
without  such  a  modification  no  city  or  king* 
dom  has  ever  been  considered  well  governed. 
Good  kings  and  the  wisest  statesmen  have 
always  been  in  favor  of  this  system;  bad 
kings,  on  the  contrary,  elated  by  their  power, 
have  pursued  the  opposite  course.  Hence,  if 
a  monarch,  whoever  he  be,  decides  by  himself^ 
without  taking  advice,  or  against  the  advice 
of  his  councniors,  he  passes  the  legitimate 
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bonndfl  of  monarchj,  and  eren  when  his  de- 
oUions  are  fortunate,  he  is  a  tyrant  History 
is  full  of  these  examples  and  of  their  disas- 
trous consequences ;  it  will  be  enough  to  ad- 
duce one  only,  that  of  Tarqnin  the  Proud,  as 
related  in  the  1st  book  of  Livy,  a  king  whose 
pride  was  unbounded,  and  who,  to  render  him- 
self absolute,  and  to  put  every  thing  under  his 
feety  strove  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  Senate  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
Senators,  thus  arrogating  to  himself  an  abso- 
lute right  of  decision  in  all  the  affairs  of  the 
empire." 

In  chapter  2,  in  which  the  author  treats  of 
"  the  meaning  of  the  word  king,"  we  read  as 
follows:  "We  meet  here  very  opportunely 
with  the  third  meaning  of  the  word  king, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  father;  as  we  find 
in  Qenesis,  when  the  Sichemites  gave  to  their 
king  the  name  of  Abimelech,  which  means 
<  Father  and  Lord.'  Kings  were  formerly 
styled  the  fathers  of  their  states.  Whence 
King  Theodoric,  defining  royal  majesty  (as 
Cas^iodorus  relates),  makes  use  of  these  words  : 
*  Princept  et  Pastor  pubiiem  el  eommunu. — The 
king  is  the  public  and  common  father  of  the 
state.'  From  the  extreme  resemblance  be- 
tween the  office  of  a  king  and  that  of  a  father, 
Plato  was  induced  to  ca^  the  king  the  father 
of  a  family ;  and  the  philosopher  Xenophon 
says :  Bomu  Prineepa  nihil  differt  a  bono  Pa- 
tre.  The  difference  solely  consists  in  one 
having  few  and  the  other  a  great  number  of 
persons  under  his  dominion.  And  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  reasonable  to  give  kings  this  title 
of  father;  for  they  ought  to  be  the  fathers  of 
their  subjects  and  of  their  kingdoms,  watch- 
ing over  their  welfare  and  preservation  with 
the  love  and  solicitude  of  a  Father.  Royalty, 
says  Homer,  is  nothing  else  than  a  paternal 
government,  like  that  of  a  father  over  his 
children :  *  Iptum  namque  reanum  imperium  €»t 
9uapte  natura  patemum.*.  The  best  manner  of 
governing  well  is,  for  the  king  to  be  possessed 
Vfith  the  love  of  a  father,  and  to  regard  his  sub' 
j'ecte  as  his  own  children.  The  love  of  a  father 
for  his  children,  his  solicitude  thai  they  should 
want  for  nothing,  his  dcvotedncss  to  each  of  them, 
all  this  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  love 
of  a  king  for  his  subjects.  He  is  called  father, 
and  this  name  lays  him  under  the  obligation  of 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  it  conveys. 
This  name,  so  well  adapted  to  kings,  and  which, 
when  well  considered,  is  the  greatest  of  all 
titles  and  epithets  of  majesty  and  power,  since 
it  embraces  all,  the  genus  and  the  species,  the 
father  being  alone  the  lord,  the  master,  or  the 
chief;  this  name,  I  say,  is  above  all  human 
names  for  expressing  authority  and  solicitude. 
Antiquity,  with  a  view  to  confer  upon  an  em- 
peror an  extraordinary  degree  of  honor,  called 
him  the  Father  of  the  State,  which  was  greater 
than  Ciesar,  Augustus,  or  any  other  glorious 
name ;  it  decreed  him  this  title,  either  to  flat- 
ter him,  or  to  lay  him  under  the  weighty  obli- 
gations required  by  the  name  of  father.  In 
fine,  to  give  kings  this  name  is  to  remind  them 
of  their  duty,  vis.  to  direct,  govern,  and  main- 
tain their  states  and  kingdoms  in  Justice ;  like 
good  pastors,  to  feed  their  rational  sheep;  like 
physicians,  to  care  for  them  and  heal  them ; 
to  take  care  of  their  subjects,  as  a  father  does 
of  his  children,  with  prudence,  love,  and  soU- 


I  oitude ;  for  the  king  is  for  them,  rather  Uian  for 
himself.  '  Kings  are  under  greater  obligations 
to  their  kingdoms  and  states  than  to  them- 
selves ;'  in  &ct,  if  we  consider  the  iastitaUoa 
of  kings  and  monarchs,  we  shall  find  that  the 
king  was  appointed  for  the  good  of  the  king- 
dom, and  not  the  kingdom  for  the  good  of  the 
king." 

La  his  3d  chapter,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  title,  "  Whether  the  name  of  king  neces- 
sarily implies  an  office,"  he  thus  expresses  him- 
self:— ''Besides  what  we  have  luivaneed,  it 
may  be  proved  that  the  name  of  a  king  is  the 
name  of  an  office,  by  the  common  rnnxim^  '  the 
benefice  is  the  reward  of  the  office.'  Since, 
therefore,  kings  receive  such  great  benefices, 
not  only  from  the  considerable  tribnies  they  re- 
ceive from  the  State,  but  lUso  from  the  advaa- 
tage  they  derive  from  benefices  and  ecclesias- 
tical rents,  they  certainly  do  hold  an  office,  and 
that  the  greatest  of  all,  for  which  reason  the 
entire  kingdom  so  bountifully  aesists  them. 
This  is  what  St  Paul  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans :  Ideo  et  tributa  pnxstatis,  Ac.  King- 
doms do  not  contribute  for  nothing ;  all  those 
states,  taxes,  and  great  revenues,  that  name, 
that  high  authority  and  eminent  dignitj,  are 
not  given  gratuitously.  They  would  have  their 
title  of  king  for  nothing  if  they  had  no  anb- 
Jects  to  rule  and  govern,  and  if  they  were  freed 
from  this  obligation :  In  mulHtndine  popuii 
dignitas  regit.  This  great  dignity,  wesdth, 
rank,  miyesty,  and  honor,  are  possessed  bj 
them  with  the  perpetual  obligation  of  raling 
and  governing  their  states,  so  as  to  preserve 
them  in  peace  and  justice.  Let  kings  bear  t» 
mind,  therefore,  that  they  are  only  invested  wiA 
this  title  to  serve  their  kingdome  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, that  kings  ought  to  be  paid.  They  hold-  an 
office  requiring  them  to  labor :  Qui  pneeet  in 
sollieitudine,  says  St  PauL  Such  is  the  title 
and  the  name  of  king,  and  of  him  who  rales: 
one  who  is  the  first  not  only  as  regards  honors 
and  enjoyments,  but  also  as  regaMs  cares  and 
solicitude.  Let  them  not  imagine  that  they  arm 
kings  merely  in  name  and  r^^eserUoHonp  and 
appointed  only  to  make  themeelves  honored ; 
merely  to  exhibit  their  royal  person  and  sore- 
reign  dignity  in  a  pompous  manner,  like  some 
of  the  kings  of  the  Persians  and  Medes,  who 
were  mere  shadows  of  kings,  forgetful  of  their 
office,  as  though  they  had  never  received  it 
Nothing  is  more  destitute  of  life  and  snbstanee 
than  the  shadowy  image  which  stirs  its  arm  or 
its  head  only  when  some  one  acta  upon  it  Qod 
forbade  the  Israelites  to  have  statues  or  paint- 
ed images,  representing  a  hand  where  there 
was  none,  and  a  face  that  did  not  exist,  exhi- 
biting to  the  eye  an  imaginuy  body,  and  feign- 
ing by  apparently  living  actions  to  see  and  to 
speak ;  for  God  loves  not  feigned  images,  paint- 
ed  men,  or  sculptured  kings,  like  those  spoken 
of  by  David :  Os  habent  et  non  loquentur,  oeu- 
los  habent  et  non  vid^unL  What  does  it  aviul 
to  have  a  tongue  that  speaks  not,  eyes  that  see 
not,  ears  that  hear  not,  or  hands  which  do  not 
work  ?  Is  it  any  thing  more  than  an  idol  of 
stone,  bearing  only  the  external  representation 
of  a  king  ?  To  bear  the  supreme  name  and  all 
authority,  and  not  to  be  capable  of  any  thing, 
sounds  badly.  The  names  which  Qod  has 
given  to  things  are  like  the  Utle  of  a  book, 
which,  in  a  few  words,  contains  ereiy  thing 
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thai  U  indaded  in  the  book.    This  name  of 
king  was  given  to  kings  by  God  liimself,  and 
eontains  everjr  thing  to  which  they  are  obliged 
bj  virtoe  of  their  office.     If  their  actions  are 
not  in  accordance  with  the  name,  it  is  as  if  the 
month  should  affirm  what  the  head  denies,  like 
a  buffoon,  whom  no  one  belicTes  in  earnest 
Every  one  would  regard  as  a  mockery  and  a 
delusion  a  signboard  bearing  the  inscription, 
'  Pure  gold  sold  here,'  if,  in  reality,  nothing  but 
tinsel  was  sold.     The  name  of  king  should  not 
be  an  empty  thing,  a  mere  superfluity  in  the 
royal  person — it  should  be  what  it  implies  and 
^ves  itself  out  for.     Tour  name  indicates  that 
you  role  and  govern;  rule  and  goyern,  there- 
fore, in  reality.    Do  not  be  mere  pasteboard 
kings,  to  use  a  common  expression,  that  is, 
kings  in  name  only.    In  France,  there  was  a 
time  when  kings  had  nothing  but  the  name, 
and  the  government  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  their  generals,  whilst  they,  like  animals, 
were  occupied  only  with  gluttony  and  luxuri- 
ous living.    That  it  might  be  known  they  were 
living,  for  they  never  went  out,  they  used  to 
appear  in  public  once  a  year,  on  the  1st  of 
May,  in  the  squares  of  Paris,  seated  on  a 
throne,  as  kings  in  a  dramatic  representation, 
and  there  they  were  saluted,  gifts  were  pre- 
sented to  them,  and  they,  on  their  part,  grant- 
ed certain  favors  to  whomsoever  they  thought 
proper.     In  order  to  show  to  what  a  degree  of 
degradation  they  had  fallen,  Eginard  tells  us, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  Life  of  Charlemagne, 
that  they  were  devoid  of  courage  and  incapa- 
ble of  great  actions ;   they  merely  held  the 
empty  name  of  king ;  for,  in  reality  they  were 
not  kings,  neither  had  they  any  participation 
in  the  government  or  riches  of  the  kingdom  ; 
every  thing  was  entrusted  to  the  mayors  of  the 
palace,  styled  mi^jors-domo  of  the  royal  house- 
bold;  and  the  latter  usurped  every  thing  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  left  the  wretched  king 
nothing  but  his  title.     Seated  on  his  throne, 
with  his   long  hair  and  beard,  the  monarch 
played  his  part,  pretending  to  give  audiences 
to  ambassadors  arriving  from  all  parts,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  answers  to  convey  to  their 
mast«r8;  whilst  in  reality  they  merely  answer- 
ed according  to  the  instructions  they  had  re- 
ceived, either  by  word  or  writing,  although 
they  appeared  to  answer  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility.    So  that  ruyal  power  for  such  a  king 
was  reduced  to  the  mere  name,  to  this  throne 
and  this  ridiculous  m^esty ;  the  real  kings  and 
masters  were  thotjie  favorites  by  whom  the  mo- 
narch was  oppressed,     (i^od  said  of  one  of  the 
kings  of  Samaria,  that  he  was  merely  to  be 
compared  to  a  little  vapor,  which,  seen  from 
afar,  appeared  something,  but  when  touched 
was  no  lunger  any  thing.     Simla  in  tecto  rex 
fatuus  in  suiio  suo.     (St.  Bernard,  de  CouHtder 
ad  Eiiij,  cap.    7.)     A  monkey   on   a   hou»ctop, 
ic/iicfif  pretfcntiny  the  appearance  of  a  man,  i« 
taken  Jur  such  by  those   wko  kuow  not  tohat  it 
ill ;  »avh  u/  a  usvUhm  kiuj  upon  a  throne.    JJoh- 
kvyn  aUo  nerve  to  aimme  childreUf  and  the  king 
ib  a  Imtyhiny-Htuck  to  him  w/ut  look*  upon  him 
apart /laui  any  joyul  act,  iuccnted  with  autho- 
rity, and  uiakiittj  no  tme  of  it.     A  king  drenned 
in  j/ur^de,  tieaied   on   a  throne   toith  great  nut- 
jcety,  huited  to  kin  grandeur,  grace,  cct'e/e,  aiui 
ttrnl/ic  in  appearance,  bat   in   reality  an  abso- 
lute nonentiij.     Like  u  painting  de  la  main  du 


Greco,  tohick,  placed  in  an  eUvated  poaitirtn, 
and  seen  from  a  distance,  look*  very  beauti/u^ 
and  produeea  a  great  effect,  hut  when  nearly 
approached  i*  but  a  rough  sketch.     All  pomp 
and  majesty,  properly  considered,  are  a  mere 
sketch  and  shadow  of  a  king.     Simulacra  gen* 
tium,  says  David,  speaking  of  kings  who  have 
nothing  but  the  name;  and  according  to  the 
Hebrew   text:    Imago  fictilis  et  contrita.     A 
figure  of  pounded  earth,  crumbling  on  all  sides ; 
an  empty  phantom,  great  in  appearance,  but  a 
mere  piece  of  deception.     The  name  which 
Elifaz  uqjustly  applied  to  Job  is  perfectly  ap- 
plicable here,  when  he  designated  this  good 
and  just  king,  a  man  void  of  foundation  and 
substance,  bearing  only  external  appearances ; 
he  styled  him  IfyrmieoUon,  that  is,  the  name 
of  the  animal  which,  in  Latin,  is  called  For- 
mica-leo,  because  it  is  a  monstrous  conforma- 
tion, one  half  of  its  body,  in  fact,  representing 
a  fearful  lion,  an  animad  always  used  as  an 
emblem  of  a  king,  and  the  other  half  an  anl^ 
that  is,  a  most  feeble  and  insignificant  thing. 
Such  are  the  authority,  the  name,  throne,  and 
majesty  of  a  fierce  lion  and  of  a  powerftil  mo- 
narch ;  but  as  regards  the  essence,  you  will  find 
only  that  of  an  ant     There  have  been  kings 
whose  very  name  filled  the  world  with  terror; 
but  these  kings  were  void  of  substance  in  them- 
selves,  in  their  kingdoms  they  were  as  mere  ants; 
their  names  and  offices  were  very  great^  but  with- 
out 60*601.  Let  the  king,  therefore,  bear  in  mind 
that  he  has  an  office  to  fulfill,  and  not  only  an 
office,  but  that  he  is  obliged  to  speak  and  la- 
bor on  all  offices,  of  which  he  is  the  general 
superintendent      St  Augustine  and  St.  Tho- 
mas, explaining  that  passage  of  St  Paul  which 
treats  of  episcopal  dignity,  say,  that  the  word 
bishop,  in  Greek,  is  composed  of  two  roots 
signitylng  the  same  thing  as  superiutendenL 
The  name  of  bishop,  king,  and  every  other  su- 
perior, are  names  signifying  superintendence 
over,  and  co-operation  with,  every  office.    This 
is  what  is  expressed  by  the  sceptre  used  by 
kings  in  public  acts,  a  ceremony  used  by  the 
Egyptians,  who  borrowed  it  Irom  the  Israelites. 
The  latter,  in  order  to  point  out  the  duty  of  a 
good  king,  painted  an  open  eye  placed  in  an 
elevated  position  on  the  point  of  a  rod  in  the 
form  of  a  sceptre,  representing,  on   the  one 
hand,  the  great  power  of  the  king,  the  solici- 
tude and  vigilance  which  he  ought  to  exor- 
cise ;  on  the  other,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  holding  the  supreme  power,  with 
occupying  the  most  exalted  and  most  eminent 
position,  and,  in  possession  of  these,  pacing 
his  life  in  sleep  and  repose ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  should  be  the  first  in  commanding  and 
counselling,  he  should  appear  in  every  office, 
incessantly  watching  and  inspecting,    like  a 
man    doing    the    business    in    which    he  is 
engaged.      Jeremiah   also  understands  it  in 
this  sense,  for  when  God  asked  him  what  he 
saw,  he  answered :    Virgam  vigilantem  ego  vi- 
deo.    Thou  hast  seen  well ;  and  verily  I  toll 
thee,  that  I  who  am  supreme,  ^ill  watch  ovei 
my  flock ;  I  who  am  a  shepherd,  will  watch 
over  my  sheep ;  I  who  am  a  king  and  a  mo- 
narch, will  watch  without  ceasing  over  all  my 
interiors.     Jiegem  /ejitinantein,  says  the  Chal- 
dean, a  king  who  is  in  haste ;  tor,  although  he 
has  eyes  and  sees,  if  he  remains  iu  repose,  in 
his  pleasures  and  amusements,  if  he  does  not 
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go  about  from  place  to  place,  if  be  does  not  act 
BO  as  to  become  acquainted  witb  all  tbe  good 
and  evil  that  is  going  on  in  his  kingdom,  he  is 
as  thoagb  he  did  not  exist  Let  him  consider 
that  he  is  the  head,  and  even  the  head  of  the 
lion,  which  even  in  its  sleep  keeps  its  eyes 
open;  that  he  is  the  rod  with  eyes,  that  he  is 
the  torch ;  let  him  open  his  ejcs,  therefore,  and 
slei^p  no  longer,  trusting  to  those  who  are  blind- 
ed, and  see  no  better  than  moles:  who,  if  they 
have  eyes,  only  employ  them  to  see  their  own 
interest,  and  to  distinguish  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance what  may  conduce  to  their  own  profit 
and  aggrandizement.  Such  persons  have  eyes 
for  themselves,  and  it  would  be  better  if  they 
had  them  not,  for  their  eyes  are  those  of  birds 
of  prey — of  vultures." 

In  his  fourth  chapter,  the  title  of  which  is, 
**  On  the  office  of  kings,"  the  author  thus  ex- 
plains the  origin  of  royal  power  and  its  obli- 
gations:— "From  this  it  follows/*  says  he, 
*  that  the  institution  of  the  8tat«  of  royalty, 
or  king,  represented  by  the  head,  was  not 
merely  for  the  use  and  profit  of  the  king  him- 
self, but  for  that  of  his  whole  kingdom.  Hence 
he  ought  to  see,  hear,  feel,  and  understand, 
not  only  by  himself  and  for  himself,  but  by 
all  and  for  all.  He  ought  not  merely  to  fix  his 
regards  upon  his  own  greatness,  but  on  the 
good  of  his  subjects,  since  it  is  for  them,  and 
not  for  himself,  that  he  was  born  a  king.  Ad- 
tertCf  said  Seneca  to  the  Emperor  Nero,  rem- 
publieam  non  ««««  tuam,  »ed  te  reipublicce, — 
When  men  first  issued  from  solitude,  and 
united  to  live  in  common,  they  knew  that 
every  one  would  naturally  labor  for  himself 
or  his  own  family,  and  that  no  one  would  take 
an  interest  in  all ;  they  agreed  to  select  a  man 
of  great  merit,  that  all  might  have  recourse 
to  him  ,*  a  man  who,  distinguished  above  all 
the  rest  by  his  virtue,  his  prudence,  and  cour- 
age, should  be  the  chief  over  all,  should  govern 
all,  watch  over  all,  and  should  exert  himself 
for  the  advantage  of  all  —  for  the  common 
weal — like  a  father  for  his  children,  or  a  shep- 
herd for  his  sheep.  Now,  considering  that 
this  man,  abandoning  his  own  afiairs  to  look 
after  those  of  others,  could  not  maintain  him- 
self and  his  family  (every  one  was  then  main- 
tained by  the  labor  of  his  hands),  it  was  agreed 
that  all  should  con^ibute  to  bis  support,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  be  distracted  by  any 
other  occupations  than  those  of  the  common 
weal  and  the  public  government.  Such  was 
the  end  for  which  kings  were  instituted — such 
woM  their  beginning.  The  good  king  ought  to  be 
more  solicitous  for  the  public  than  for  his  own 
private  interest.  He  possesses  his  grandeur  at 
the  expense  of  great  solicitude  j  the  anxiety, 
the  disquietude  of  mind  and  body,  which  is 
fatigue  for  him,  is  repose,  support,  and  protec- 
tion for  others.  Thus  smiling  flowers  and 
fruits,  whilst  they  adorn  the  tree,  exist  not  so 
much  for  the  tree,  nor  on  account  of  the  tree, 
as  for  the  sake  of  others.  Do  not  imagine  that 
all  happiness  is  in  the  beauty  and  grace  of 
the  flower,  and  in  those  who  are  the  flowers 
of  the  world :  powerful  kings  and  princes  may 
be  termed  the  flowers  of  the  world,  but  flowers 
who  consume  their  lives,  who  are  full  of  solici- 
tude, and  whose  fruit  will  rather  contribute 
»x)  the  eigoyment  of  others  than  to  their  own. 
' For,'  says  the  Jew  Philo,  'the  king  is  to  the 


kingdom  what  the  wise  is  to  the  ignorant 
what  the  shepherd  is  to  his  sheep,  the  father 
to  his  children,  light  to  darkness,  and  what 
God  is  upon  earth  to  all  his  creatures.'  The 
investiture  he  gave  to  Moses,  when  he  ap- 
pointed him  the  chief  and  king  over  his 
people,  was  to  tell  him  that  he  ought  to  be  as 
God,  the  common  father  of  all :  for  the  office 
and  dignity  of  a  king  require  all  thia.  Omni «ss 
dovma  illvu  vigila  defendxL  omnium  otium  illimM 
induttria,  omnium  txicationem  iUitu  occvpotio. 
(Seneca,  Lib.  de  ComoL)  This  is  what  the 
prophet  Samuel  says  to  Saul,  recently  elected 
king,  when  he  expounds  to  him  the  obligations 
of  his  office :  '  Consider,  Saul,  that  God  has 
this  day  constituted  thee  king  over  all  this 
kingdom,*  thou  art  bound  by  the  oflfiee  to 
govern  the  whole  of  it  Thou  hast  not  been 
made  a  king  to  enjoy  repose,  lo  become  prond, 
and  to  glory  in  the  dignity  of  a  king ;  but  to 
govern  thy  kingdom,  to  maintain  it  in  peace 
and  justice,  to  defend  and  protect  it  against 
ita  enemies.'  Bex  eliffiturf  non,  ut  9tti  tp*im» 
cHram  habeatf  says  Socrates,  et  9ese  moUiter 
euret,  ted  ut  per  iptum  tV,  qui  eltgermtt,  bene 
beateque  vivant.  They  were  not  created  and 
introduced  into  the  world  for  their  own  con- 
venience and  pleasure  or  to  be  fed  npon  every 
dainty  morsel  of  food  (if  such  were  the  case, 
no  one  would  willingly  submit  to  them) ;  but 
they  were  appointed  for  the  advantage  and 
common  good  of  all  their  subjects,  to  gorem 
them,  protect  them,  enrich  them,  preserve  and 
serve  them.  All  this  is  perfectly  admissible ; 
for  although  the  sceptre  and  crown  appear  to 
be  the  emblems  of  domination,  the  office  of  a 
king  is,  strictly  speaking,  that  of  a  slave^ 
Servus  eommunisj  aive  tervxu  honoratus,  are 
words  which  have  sometimes  been  applied  to 
a  king,  quia  a  tota  republiea  stipendia  accipit 
ut  terviat  omnibus.  And  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
glories  in  this  title,  Servu*  aervomm  Dei.  In 
ancient  times  this  name  of  slave  was  one  of 
infamy ;  but  since  Christ  bore  it  it  has  become 
a  name  full  of  honor.  Now,  since  it  is  neither 
repugnant  nor  derogatory  to  the  essence  nor 
nature  of  the  Son  of  God,  neither  can  it  be 
derogatory  to  the  nature  and  grandeur  of  the 
king. 

"  AntigonuB,  king  of  Maeedon,  was  perfectly 
aware  of  this,  and  said  candidly  to  his  son, 
when  he  rebuked  him  for  the  severity  with 
which  he  governed  his  subjects :  An  ignom%j 
jili  mi,  regnum  nostrum  nobilem  esse  servitutem  t 
Before  his  time  Agamemnon  expressed  him- 
self in  the  same  manner :  '  We  live  apparently 
in  the  midst  of  grandeur  and  exaltation;  but 
in  reality  we  are  the  servants  and  slaves  of 
our  subjects.'  Such  is  the  office  of  good  kings 
— an  honorable  servitude.  From  the  moment 
of  their  being  created  kings,  their  actions  no 
longer  depend  upon  their  own  will,  bnt  on  the 
laws  and  rules  which  have  been  given  them, 
and  on  the  conditions  upon  which  they  have 
undertaken  their  office.  And  although  they 
may  fail  to^  comply  with  these  conditions 
(which  are  the  effects  of  a  human  convention), 
they  may  not  fail  to  comply  with  that  dictat^ 
by  natural  and  divine  law,  the  mistress  of 
kings  as  well  as  of  subjects.  Now,  these  rules 
are  almost  all  included  in  the  words  of  Jere- 
miah, which  God,  according  to  St  Jerome, 
addresses  to  kings  on  giving  them  the  com- 
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n&iid ; — Facite  Judieiwn  et  JusHttanif  tiherate 
9i  opprttmm  de  manu  calumniatoris,  et  advenam, 
wt  pnpillumf  et  vidttam  noUte  eontrtttaref  neque 
opprimatit  iniqne,  et  tanguinem  innocentum  non 
^ffundati*.  Soch  is  the  summary  of  the  obli- 
gationfl  of  a  king ;  such  the  lawa  of  his  insti- 
tution, which  lay  him  untlcr  the  obligation  of 
maintaining  in  peace  and  justice  the  orphan, 
the  widow,  the  poor,  the  rich  and  the  powerful 
man,  and  him  who  can  do  nothing  for  himself. 
Upon  htm  rest  the  wrongs  of  his  ministers 
towards  some,  the  injustice  suffered  by  others, 
the  sorrows  of  the  afl9kted,  the  tears  of  those 
who  we«py  not  to  mention  atany  other  bar- 
dens-^-A  flood  of  cares  and  obligations—im- 
posed upon  every  prince  or  chief  of  a  state. 
Por  if  he  is  the  head  to  command  and  govern, 
and  to  bear  the  burdens  of  others,  he  should 
also  b«  the  feet  upon  which  the  whole  weight 
•f  the  atate  is  sustained.  Kings  and  mon- 
arcbs,  soys  the  holy  man  Job,  as  we  have  seen, 
bear  and  carry  the  world  a|»on  their  shoulders, 
on  account  of  their  office.  Hence  the  figure 
we  meet  with  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom :  In  vette 
poderitf  quam  kabebat  tummuM  •acerdotf  totw 
erat  orbis  itrrarum*  From  the  moment  a  man 
is  oreated  king,  let  him  consider  himself  load* 
ed  with  a  burden  so  heavy  that  a  strong  oar- 
riage  would  not  support  it  Moses  felt  this 
strongly;  for  Qod  having  made  him  His 
viceroy,  His  captain-gencnd,  His  lieutenant 
in  the  government,  instead  of  returning  thanks 
for  so  distinguished  a  favor,  he  complains  that 
so  heavy  a  burden  should  be  placed  upon  him. 
Cur  inffliJcUti  servum  tuumf  Cur  impomUti 
pondu8  uHwerti popuU  hujttt  ttiper  me  t  Again, 
continuing  his  complaint,  he  says,  Kumquid 
ego  comcepi  omnem  kanc  mtdtitudinemt  Aut 
genui  eatriy  ut  dicns  mihi  i  Porta  eoa  /■— '  Lord, 
have  I  conceived  all  this  multitude,  or  begot- 
ten them,  and  thou  shouldst  say  to  mo,  Carry 
them  on  thy  shoulders  V  Now,  it  is  remark- 
able that  God  said  nothing  of  that  to  Moses ; 
he  merely  tells  him  to  rule  and  govern  them, 
to  fulfill  towards  them  the  office  of  captain  and 
chief.  Nevertheless,  what  says  Moses  ?  That 
God  commanded  him  to  bear  them  on  his 
shoulders — Porta  eo:  It  appears,  then,  that 
he  has  no  reason  to  complain,  since  he  is  merely 
told  to  be  the  captain,  to  direct,  rule,  and 
govern.  It  is  a  common  expression,  '  A  word 
(0  the  wise  is  sufficient.'  He  who  knows  and 
understands  what  it  is  to  govern  and  to  be  the 
ohief,  knows  also  that  government  and  obliga- 
tion are  the  same  thing.  The  very  words 
regere  and  poriare  are  synonymous,  and  have 
the  same  meaning:  there  is  no  government 
nor  employment  without  obligation  and  labor. 
In  the  distribution  of  the  offices  which  Jacob 
made  among  hia  children,  he  appointed  Reu- 
ben to  be  the  first  in  his  inheritance  and  the 
highest  in  command — prior  in  donU,  major  in 
imperto.  And  St.  Jerome  translates  major  ad 
portandum,  for  command  and  obligation  are 
the  same  thing;  and  the  obligation  and  the 
labor  are  so  much  more  considerable  as  the 
command  is  more  exalted.  St.  Qregory,  in  his 
Moraletf  says,  that  the  power,  domination,  and 
rule  of  kings  over  the  whole  world  should  not 
be  looked  upon  as  an  honor  but  as  a  labor. 
PoteUa»  aecepta  non  honor,  ted  onut  (eetimatur. 
And  this  truth  was  over  received  by  the  blind- 
Mt  among  the  Qentiles.    Onf  of  them,  taking 


the  same  view  of  the  subjeety  says,  speakinr 
of  another  Pagan,  that  his  god  Apollo  had 
made  him  all  glorious  and  happy  by  the  gift 
of  a  certain  office  :  Latue  eraty  mixtoquB  oneri 
gaudebat  honore.  So  that  power  and  command 
18  composed  of  a  little  honor  and  weighty  ob- 
ligations. Th«  Latin  word  for  honor  only 
differs  from  that  ibr  burden  by  one  letter— -onos 
and  onu9.  Besides,  there  always  were  and 
always  will  be  persons  willing  to  undertake 
the  responsibility  for  the  sake  of  the  honor, 
although  every  one  avoids  as  much  as  possible 
any  thing  that  lays  him  under  an  obligation, 
and  seeks  after  what  is  glorious ;  a  dangerous 
choice,  for  the  latter  is  not  always  the  most 
secure." 

If  such  language  is  taxed  with  flattery,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  comprehend  what  is  meant 
by  telling  the  tmth.  And  observe,  that  the  above 
truths  are  not  told  wiUiout  reflection ;  the  good 
religious  takes  such  puns  to  inculcate  them, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  childlike  candor  of 
his  language,  which  discloses  the  purest  of  in- 
tentions, we  might  accuse  him  of  irreverence* 
This  passage  is  long,  but  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, for  it  faithfully  reflects  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Innumerable  other  texts  might  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  how  unjustly  the  Catholic  clergy 
are  accused  of  being  favorable  to  despotism. 
I  cannot  conclude  without  inserting  here  two 
excellent  passages  from  the  learned  Father 
Fr.  Ferdinand  de  Zeballos,  a  religious  of  the 
order  of  St  Jerome  in  the  Monastery  of  St 
Isidore  del  Campo,  and  known  by  a  work  inti- 
tuled, **  False  Philosophy,  or  Atheism,  Deism, 
Materialism,  and  other  new  sects  convicted  of 
State  Crimes  against  their  Sovereigns  and 
Rulers,  against  the  Magistrates  and  Lawful 
Authorities."  Madrid,  1776.  Observe  with 
what  tact  the  learned  writer  appreciates  the 
influence  of  religion  upon  society.  (Book  it 
dissertation  12,  art  2.) 

"  A  mild  and  moderate  government  it  mott 
c^eeabU  to  the  apirit  of  the  gotpeL 

'*  One  excellent  and  estimable  point  in  our 
holy  religion  is,  that  she  offers  to  human  poli- 
cy, in  her  important  truths,  assistance  in  pre- 
serving good  order  among  men  with  less  trou- 
ble. 'The  Christian  religion,^  says  Montes- 
quieu, with  much  truth,  '  is  far  removed  from 
pure  despotism.  Mildness  being  so  strongly 
recommended  in  the  gospel,  it  is  opposed  to 
the  despotic  fury  with  which  princes  might 
administer  justice  and  practise  cruelties.'  Thif 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Christianity  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  monarch  should  not  be  active, 
but  passive  and  full  of  mildness,  which  Chris- 
tianity can  never  lose  sight  of  without  losing 
its  character.  This  is  the  difference  between 
Catholic  Christians  and  the  Calvinists  and 
other  Protestants.  Basnages  and  Jurieu,  in 
the  name  of  all  their  reformation,  wrote  that 
it  is  allowable  for  the  people  to  wage  war 
against  their  princes  whenever  they  are  op* 
pressed  by  them,  or  their  conduct  appean 
tyrannical. 

"The  Catholic  Church  has  never  changed 
the  doctrines  she  received  from  Jesus  Christ 
and  Hb  Apostles.  She  loves  moderation,  she 
rqjoices  in  good :  but  she  does  not  rasiat  evilt 
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■he  OToroomM  it  bypatienee,  QoTdnunento 
astabliahed  under  the  direoUon  of  false  reli- 
gions cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate  po- 
Uoy.  With  thorn  the  despotism  or  tyranny  of 
princes,  the  ferocity  of  penalties,  the  rigor  of 
an  inflexible  and  cruel  legislation,  are  so  many 
necessary  evils.  But  why  has  it  been  given  to 
the  Catholic  religion  only  to  purge  hnman 
governments  from  such  inhumanity?  First, 
on  account  of  the  forcible  impression  produced 
by  her  dogmas ;  secondly,  through  the  effect 
of  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  renders^ 
men  docile  in  doing  good,  and  energetic  in 
combating  evil.  Wherever  false  religion  pre- 
dominates, and  where,  in  consequence,  these 
two  means  of  aid  are  wanting,  the  government 
ia  under  the  necessity  of  supplying  them  as  far 
as  possible  by  efforts  of  a  severe,  harsh,  and 
terror-inspiring  policy,  in  default  of  that  virtue 
which  ought  to  exist  in  religion  to  restrain 
citizens. 

"  Hence  the  Catholic  religion,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  her  dogmas  over  human  affairs,  relieves 
Kvernments  from  the  necessity  of  being  harsh. 
Japan,  where  the  prevailing  religion  has 
no  dogmas,  and  gives  no  idea  of  heaven  or  hell, 
laws  are  made  to  supply  this  defect — laws  ren- 
dered useful  by  the  cruelty  with  which  they 
are  conceived  and  the  punctuality  with  which 
they  are  executed.  In  every  society  in  which 
deists,  fatalists,  and  philosophers  have  promul- 
gated this  error,  that  our  actions  are  unavoid- 
able, it  is  impossible  to  prevent  laws  from 
becoming  more  terrible  and  sanguinary  than 
any  we  have  known  among  barbarian  nations : 
for  in  such  a  society,  men,  after  the  manner  of 
brutes,  being  urged  by  palpable  motives  to  do 
what  they  are  commanded  and  omit  what  they 
are  forbidJen,  these  motives,  with  chastise- 
ments, must  be  daily  more  formidable,  in  order 
to  avoid  losing  from  habit  the  power  of  making 
themselves  felt.  The  Christian  religion,  which 
admirably  teaches  and  explains  the  dogmas  of 
rational  liberty,  has  no  need  of  an  iron  rod  to 
govern  mankind.  The  fear  of  the  pains  of 
hell,  whether  eternal,  to  punish  crimes  unre- 
pented  of,  or  temporal,  to  wash  away  the 
stiiins  of  sins  confessed,  relieves  judges  from 
the  necessity  of  augmenting  punishments.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  hope  of  gaining  heaven, 
as  a  reward  for  laudable  actioos,  words,  and 
thoughts,  iniluces  mon  to  be  just,  not  only  in 
public  but  also  in  the  secrecy  of  the  heart. 
What  laws  or  penalties  would  avail  govern- 
ments nut  po.^seriscd  of  this  dogma  of  hell  and  of 
glury,  to  make  their  citizens  men  of  real  merit  ? 
Mau!rlali:4ts,  denying;  the  dogma  of  a  future 
8tat«,  and  deists,  holding  out  to  the  wicked  the 
flattering  security  of  paradise,  place  govern- 
ments under  the  painful  necessity  of  arming 
themselves  with  all  the  instruments  of  terror, 
and  of  always  inflicting  the  most  cruel  punish- 
ments, to  restrain  the  people  from  destroying 
one  another. 

"  Pr  )testants  have  already  come  to  this  point 
by  rj>jting  the  do;^ma  of  the  eternity  of 
hell,  ur,  at  learit,  by  prooerving  merely  the  fear 
of  a  temporary  pain.  The  first  re  forme  rs,  as 
d'Alembjrt  obnerves  to  the  clergy  of  Gene- 
va, denied  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  re- 
tained tliat  of  ho'l;  but  the  Calvin itstH,  and 
mo  lorn  reformers,  by  their  limitation  of  the 
duration  of  hell,  leave  only  what  may  bo  pro- 
perly termed  purgatory.    Is  not  the  dogma  of 


the  last  judgment,  when  each  one'e  eeere^  o& 
fences,  however  small,  shall  be  exposed  to  the 
whole  world,  of  singular  efficacy  in  restraining 
the  thoughts  and  desires,  and  all  the  perrersi- 
ty  of  the  heart  and  of  the  passions  ?  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  dogma  so  far  relieves  political 
governments  from  the  painful  and  oontinoal 
vigilance  which  it  would  have  to  exercise  over 
a  town  in  which  the  idea  of  this  judgment  has 
perished,  together  with  the  thoughts  whieh  it 
inspires." 

MI- 

"There  are  certain  aberrations  observable 
among  philosophers,  which  lead  us  to  think  that 
these  men  were  possessed  of  some  trae  discem- 
mentin  their  lucid  moments,  or  whilst  they  were 
in  the  Catholic  religion.  Hence  they  have  said, 
'  that  religion  was  invented  for  a  political  pur- 
pose, to  spare  sovereigns  the  necessity  of  being 
just,  of  making  good  laws,  and  of  governing 
well.'  This  folly,  which  stands  self-condemn- 
ed when  we  come  to  speak  of  religion  previ- 
ously formed,  supposes,  nevertheless,  Uie  tmth 
we  are  speaking  of.  It  is  evident  to  erery 
one,  even  to  the  philosophers  whose  extrava- 
gant assertion  we  have  just  adduced,  that  the 
Christian  religion,  by  her  dogmas,  is  service- 
able to  hnman  governments,  and  aids  in  mak- 
ing good  citizens,  even  in  this  world.  Yet 
they  avail  themselves  of  this  very  point  to  pnt 
forth  their  insane  malice :  but,  in  reali^,  and 
in  spite  of  themselves,  they  mean  to  say,  that 
the  dogmas  of  religion  are  of  sneh  service  to 
governments,  and  so  efficacions  in  fiftcilitating 
a  great  part  of  their  work,  that  they  appear  to 
be  formed  on  purpose,  and  according  to  the 
designs  of  a  magistrate  or  a  political  govern- 
ment. We  cannot  say,  on  this  aecount,  thai 
religion  alone  is  sufficient  to  govern  men, 
without  any  judicial  aid,  without  Uie  interven- 
tion of  the  laws  and  of  penalties.  In  speaks 
ing  of  this  efficacy  of  the  dogmas  inculcated 
by  religion,  we  are  not  rash  and  presumptaous ; 
we  do  not  reject  as  superfluous  the  office  of  law 
and  police.  We  are  told  by  the  Apostle,  that 
for  the  just  there  would  have  been  no  need  of 
laws;  but  there  are  so  many  wicked,  who^ 
through  their  forgetfulnoss  of  their  destiny 
and  the  terrible  judgments  of  Qod,  live  under 
the  exclusive  rule  of  their  passions,  that  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  make  laws  and 
institute  punishments,  in  order  to  restrain 
them.  Hence,  the  Catholic  religion  does  not 
reject  the  wise  vigilance  of  police,  nor  abro- 
gate its  office ;  she  seconds  it,  on  the  contrary, 
and  receives  assistance  from  it,  to  the  very 
great  advantage  of  good  governments;  the 
people,  through  its  influence,  are  rulod  better, 
and  with  less  austerity  and  severity.'* 

i  III. 

"  The  second  reason  which  renders  the  most 
mild  and  moderate  governments  sufficient  in 
Catholic  States  is,  the  aAsistance  which  the 
grace  of  the  gospel  affords  for  doing  good  and 
nvuiiiing  evil, — an  assistance  imparted  by  the 
uit  of  the  sa<Taments,  or  other  means  employ- 
ed by  the  Spirit  from  above.  Without  this, 
every  law  i::  harsh  ;  this  uuction  softens  every 
yoke,  renders  every  burden  light." 

In  hi«  third  article,  Father  Zcballos  repels  the 
accusation  of  despotism  with  which   the   ene- 
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Bie9  of  motMcehj  reprMoh  it  On  this  oooa- 
flion  he  points  out  the  Jvst  limits  of  royal  an- 
thorityi  and  overthrows  an  argament  which 
some  persons  hare  pretended  to  found  on  the 
Scriptures,  for  the  exaggeration  of  thepreroga- 
tives  of  the  throne.  He  expresses  himself  as 
ipUows : 

<'  When  the  oljectiony  that  the  sovereign  had 
the  power  of  seising  the  property  of  every 
eitizeny  was  made  against  monarehy,  it  was 
rather  an  argument  against  the  nature  of  des- 
potism than  against  the  form  of  monarchical 
government.    '  What  does  it  avail/  says  The- 
seus in  Euripides,  'to  amass  riches  for  our  heirs, 
to  hring  up  our  daughters  with  care,  if  we  are 
to  he  deprived  of  the  greater  portion  of  these 
riches  by  a  tyrant,  if  our  daughters  are  to 
serve  the  most  unruly  passions  ?*  Yon  perceive, 
^en  clearly,  that  in  pretending  to  argue  against 
the  office  of  a  monarch,  it  is  a  tyrant  only  that 
is  spoken  of.    True,  the  frequent  abuse  of 
power  resorted  to  by  kings  has  caused  these 
names  and  forms  to  be  confounded.     Others 
have  already  observed  that  the  ancients  were 
scarcely  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  true 
monarchy ;  this  was  very  natural,  since  they 
never  witnessed  any  thing  but  the  abuse  of  it. 
This  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
remark  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  Hebrews 
asking  to  be  governed  by  kings.    '  Make  us  a 
king  to  judge  us,  as  all  nations  have,'  said  they 
to  the  prophet.    Samuel  saw  with  grief  this 
levity,  which  was  about  to  cause  a  total  revo- 
lution in  the  government  appointed  by  God. 
Nevertheless,  God  commands  the  prophet  to 
take  no  notice  of  this  affront,  which  was  prin- 
cipally offered  to  tho  Lord;  for  they  were 
abandoning  Him,  being   unwilling   that   He 
should  rule  over  them  any  longer.     'As  they 
have  forsaken  Me,  and  served  strange  gods,  so 
do  they  also  unto  thee,'  and  ask  for  kings  like 
unto  those  of  the  nations.    Observe  what  an 
Intimate  connection  always  exists  between  a 
change  of  government  and  a  change  in  religion, 
especially  when  the  change  is  from  a  true  to  a 
false  one. 

''  But  what  is  particularly  deserving  of  no- 
tice is,  the  acquiescence  granted  to  the  people's 
demand.    They  wish  to  be  ruled  by  kings,  ex- 
actly as  all  other  nations  were.     The  Lord 
chastises  their  spirit  of  revolt  by  leaving  them 
to  their  desires.    He   commands  Samuel  to 
comply  with  their  request,  but  to  point  out  to 
them,  at  the  same  time,  the  right*  of  the  king 
who  was  to  rule  over  them  like  unto  the  nations, 
and  said:  'This  will  be  the  right  of  the  king 
Uiat  shall  reign  over  you :  he  will  take  your 
sons,  and  will  put  them  in  his  chariots,  and 
will  make  them  his  horsemen,  and  his  running 
footmen,  to  run  before  his  chariots;  and  he 
will  appoint  them  to  be  his  tribunes,  and  his 
centurions,  and  to  plough  his  fields,  and  to  reap 
his  corn,  and  to  make  him  arms  and  chariots. 
Your  daughters  also  will  be  take  to  make  him 
ointments,  and  to  be  his  cooks  and  bakers ;  and 
be  will  take  your  fields,  and  your  vineyards, 
and  your  best  olive-yards,  and  give  them  to  his 
servants.    Moreover,  he  will  take  the  tenth  of 
your  com,  and  of  the  revenues  of  your  vine- 
yards, to  give  to  bis  eunuchs  and  servants. 
Your  servants  also,  and  hand-maids,  and  your 
goodliest  young  men,  and  your  asses,  he  will 
take  away,  and  put  them  to  his  work.     Your 
flocks  also  he  will  tithe,  and  you  shall  be  his 
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■ervaati;  and  yen  shall  ery  out  in  that  day 
firom  the  foee  of  the  king  whom  you  have 
ehosen  to  yourselves ;  and  the  Lord  will  not 
hear  you  in  that  day,  because  you  desired  unto 
youselves  a  king.  And  the  people  would  not 
hear  the  voice  of  Samuel,  and  they  said.  Nay, 
but  there  shall  be  a  king  over  us,  and  we  also 
will  be  like  all  nations.'  (Ist  Kings,  chap, 
viii.,  fW>m  verse  11  to  middle  of  verse  20  in- 
dusively.) 

"  Some  persons,  being  determined  to  extend 
the  power  of  kings  beyond  its  limits,  draw  from 
these  words  the  formula  of  royal  right  A 
blind  pretension,  and  reflecting  little  honor  on 
legitimate  monarchs  such  as  the  Catholic  sove- 
reigns. Unless  a  person  wishes  knowingly 
to  deceive  himself  on  this  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, or  is  blind,  he  may  see  by  the  context^ 
and  by  comparing  this  passage  with  others, 
that  it  is  not  legitimate  right  that  is  here  meant^ 
but  de  facto  right.  I  mean  to  say,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  does  not  explain  what  just  mo- 
narchs ought  to  do ;  but  what  had  been  done, 
and  was  still  done,  by  the  kings  of  Pagan  na- 
tions, mere  tyrants,  and  commonly  so  colled. 
Observe,  that  the  people  demanded  nothing 
but  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  Pa- 
gan nations  in  a  political  point  of  view.  They 
had  not  the  prudence  to  demand  a  king  suoh 
as  he  ought  to  be,  but  such  as  was  common  in 
those  days;  and  this  was  what  God  granted 
them.  If  God,  as  the  prophet  observes,  has 
sometimes  given  the  people  kings  in  His  wrath, 
what  people  were  more  deserving  of  this  than 
those  who  had  abandoned  God  himself,  and 
revised  to  be  ruled  by  Him?  Indeed,  God  did 
chastise  His  people  severely  by  granting  them 
their  foolish  demand.  He  did  give  them  a  king, 
but  a  king  who  was  to  exercise  what,  according 
to  the  perverse  custom  of  the  times,  formed  the 
royal  right  described  in  the  sacred  text  just 
quoted. 

"  What  man  in  our  days,  conversant  with 
what  has  been  written  upon  the  different  na- 
tures of  governments,  upon  their  abuse,  and 
without  even  understanding  what  is  said  in  the 
Scriptures,  could  imagine  that  the  text  of 
Samuel  contains  the  legitimate  form  of  royalty 
or  of  monarchy  ?  Does  this  power  impart  the 
right  of  seising  the  property  of  the  subjects, 
their  lands,  their  riches,  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, and  even  their  natural  liberty  ?  Is  this 
the  model  of  a  monarchy,  or  of  the  most  ty- 
rannical despotism?  To  dispel  every  illusion 
on  this  point,  we  need  only  compare  with  what 
we  have  just  read  the  2l8t  chap,  of  the  third 
Book  of  Kings,  in  which  the  history  of  Na- 
both,  an  inhabitant  of  Jezrael,  is  narrated. 
Achab,  the  king  of  Israel,  wished  to  enlarge 
the  palace,  or  pleasure-house  wiiich  he  pos- 
sessed in  that  town.  A  vineyard  of  Naboth's, 
near  the  palace,  came  within  the  plan  of  the 
gardens  that  were  to  be  added.  The  king  did 
not  seize  it  at  once,  of  his  own  authority,  but 
asked  the  proprietor  to  let  him  have  it  on  the 
honest  condition  of  paying  him  the  price  at 
which  he  should  value  it,  or  giving  him  a  better 
in  another  place.  Naboth  would  not  consent 
to  this,  because  it  was  the  inheritance  of  his 
ancestors.  The  king,  not  being  accustomed 
to  meet  with  a  refusal,  threw  himself  upon  hii 
I  couch  oppressed  with  grief;  the  queen,  Jezabel, 
came,  and  told  him  to  calm  his  agitation :  '  Thy 
authority  is  great  indeed,'  said  she  to  him^' 
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QrandU  authoritatU  m:  she  promises  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  vineyard.  This 
abominable  woman  wrote  to  the  judges  of 
Jezrael  to  commence  an  action  against  Naboth 
for  a  calumny,  to  be  proved  against  him  by 
two  suborned  witnesses;  and  she  demanded 
that  he  should  be  condemned  to  death.  The 
queen  was  obeyed;  Naboth  was  stoned  to 
death.  All  this  was  necessary  that  the  vine- 
yard might  enter  into  the  royal  treasury,  and 
that,  watered  by  the  blood  of  the  proprietor, 
it  might  produce  flowers  for  the  palace  of  these 
princes.  But,  in  reality,  it  {Mroduced  none^ 
neither  for  the  king  nor  for  the  queen ;  it  fur- 
nished them  with  nothing  but  briars  and  mortal 
poisons.  Elias  presents  himself  before  Achab 
when  he  was  going  to  take  possession  of  Na- 
both's  vineyard ;  he  announces  to  him  that  he, 
and  all  his  house,  oven  to  the  dog  that  ap- 
proacheth  the  wall,  shall  be  erased  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

"  You  look  upon  royal  right  as  explained  te 
the  people  by  Samuel  as  legitimate ;  tell  me, 
then  why  Achab  and  Jezabel  are  so  severely 
punished  for  taking  the  vineyard  and  the  life 
of  Naboth,  tince  the  king  had  a  right  to  takt 
from  hi*  •uhjecU  their  moet  vo/uo^/e  vineyarde 
and  olice  tree*,  according  to  the  declaration  of 
the  prophet.  If  Achab  possesaes  this  right 
after  he  is  established  the  king  of  the  people 
of  God,  whence  comes  it  that  he,  so  violent  a 
prince,  should  entreat  Naboth  with  so  much 
civility  ?  And  why  is  it  necessary  to  accuse 
Naboth  of  some  calumny  ?  Uis  resistance  to 
the  king's  right,  by  refusing  to  accept  the  just 
value  of  what  was  suitable  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  palace  and  gardens,  would  have  been 
a  sufficient  motive  for  instituting  an  action 
againtst  him.  We  find,  however,  ^at  Naboth 
committed  no  injustice  against  the  king  by 
refusing  to  sell  his  patrimony,  not  even  in  the 
estimation  of  the  queen,  who  boasted  of  her 
husband's  great  authority.  This  great  author- 
ity, which  Jezabel  admitted  in  the  king,  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  royal  right 
spoken  of  by  Samuel  to  the  people ;  it  was,  af 
I  have  said,  a  de  facto  right  to  take  and  seize 
upon  every  thing  by  mere  force»  as  Montes- 
quieu says  of  the  tyranL 

"  Do  not  therefore,  mention  thie  paeeage,  nor 
any  other  of  the  Scripture*,  to  justify  the  idea 
of  a  gorernnieni  »o  ill -conceived.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  religion  i«  attached  to  legitimate 
monarchy,  with  ite  euitnble  characterietice,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  qualities  which  tnodertt 
puLlirinta  recognise,  viz,  ae  a  paternal  and  eove- 
reijn  power,  but  conformable  to  the  fundamental 
law4  of  the  state.  Within  limits  so  suitable, 
nothing  can  be  more  regular  than  this  power, 
the  moHt  extensive  of  all  temporal  powers,  and 
that  trhieh  is  most  favored  and  supported  by  the 
Catholic  Church." 

Such  is  the  horrible  despotism  taught  by 
tbe.<c  men  so  basely  calumniated  I  Happy  the 
people  who  are  ruled  by  a  prince  whoso  go- 
vernment is  regulated  by  these  doctrines ! 

NoTB  31,  p.  330. 

The  importance  of  the  matter  treated  of  in 
this  part  of  my  work  obliges  me  to  insert  here, 
at  some  length,  passages  proving  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  advanoed.    I  did  not  think  it 


advisable  to  give  a  translation  of  tfie  LaltB 
passages,  that  I  might  avoid  augmenting  ex- 
cessively the  number  of  pages ;  besides,  among 
the  persons  who  may  wish  to  make  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and 
who  will  consequently  take  an  interest  in  con- 
sulting the  original  texts,  there  are  few  ignor. 
ant  of  the  Latin  language. 

Observe  how  St.  Thoiftas  expresses  himself 
on  royal  power,  and  with  what  solid  and  gen- 
erous doctrine  he  points  out  its  duties  in  the 
third  book.  chap.  11,  of  his  treatise  i>«  £egi- 
mine  Prineipum, 

DITUS  THOKAS. 
"De  SeginUns  Prineipwmi  liber  iii.  caput  XL, 

"Hie  Sanctus  Doctor  dectarat  de  dominio 
regali,  in  que  consistit,  et  in  quo  differt  a  po- 
litico, et  quo  mode  dtstinguitnr  diversimodo 
secundum  diversas  rationes. 

**  Nunc  autem  ad  regale  dominium  est  pro- 
eedendum,  ubi  est  distinguendum  de  ipso  se- 
eundum  diversas  regtones,  et  prout  a  diveraii 
varie  invenitur  traditum.    £t  primo  qaidem^ 
in  Sacra  Scriptura  alitor  leges  regalis  dominii 
traduntur  in  Deuteronomio  per  Moysen,  aliter 
in  1  Regum  per  Samnelem  prophetam,  uterque 
tamen  in  persona  Dei  differenter  ordinat  regem 
ad  utilitatem  subditorum,  quod  est  proprium 
regum,  ut  Philosophus  tradit  in  8  ethic.     Cum» 
inquit,  constitutus  fuerit  rex,  non  multiplicabit 
sibi  equos,  nee  reducet  populum  in  iBgyptum, 
equitatus  numero  sublovatus,  non  faabebit  ux- 
ores  plurimas,   quae   alliciant    animam    cjus^ 
neque   argenti,   aut  auri    immensa  pondera: 
quod  quidem   qualiter   habet  intelligi,  supra 
traditur  in  hoc  lib.  describetqoe  sibi  Deuter- 
onomium  legis  hujus,  et  habebit  secum,  leget- 
qne  illud  omnibus  diebus  vitce  susc,  ut  discat 
timcre   dominum   Denm    suum,   et   cuetodire 
verba  ejus  et  cseremonias,  et  ut  videficet  po&!*it 
populum  dirigere  secundum   legem   divtnam^ 
undo  et  rex  Salomon  in  principio  sui  regiminis 
banc  sapientiam  a  Deo  petivi^  ad  directionem 
sui   regiminis   pro  utuitate  eubditoram,  sicut 
Bcribitur  in  3  lib.  Regum.  Subdit  vero  dietus 
Moyses  in  eodem  lib.  Nee  elevetur  cor  ejus  in 
superfluum  super  fratrcs  sues,  neque  declinet 
in  partem  dexteram,  vel  sinistram,  ut  longo 
tempore  regat  ipse  et  filius  ejus  super  IsraeL 
Sed  in  primo  Regum,  traduntar  leges  regni, 
magis  ad  utilitatem  Regis,  ut  supra  patuit  in 
lib.  2  hujus  operis,  ubi  ponuntur  verba  omnino 
pertinentla  ad  conditionem  servilem,  et  tamen 
Samuel  leges  quas  tradit  cum  sint  penituK  de- 
spoticaa  dicit  esse  regales.     Philosophus  autem 
in  8  ethic,  magis  concordat  cum  primis  legibus. 
Tria  enim   ponit  de  rege  in  eo.  4,  videlicet, 
quod  ille  legitimus  est  rex  qui  principnliter 
bonum  subditorum  intendit     Item,  ille  rex  est, 
qui  cnram  subditorum  habet,  ut  bene  opcrentur 
quemadmodum  pastor  ovium.     Ex  qnibus  om- 
nibus manifestum  est,  quod  juxta  istum,  mo- 
dum  despoticum  multum  differat  a  regnli,  ut 
idem  Philosophus  videtor  diccre  in  1  politic 
Item,  quod  regnum  non  est  propter  regent,  sed 
rex  propter  regnum,  quia  ad  hoc  Deus  providii 
de  eis,  nt  regnum  regant  et  gubernent,  et  nnnm- 
quemque  in  suo  Jure  conserveut :  et  hie  e^tjinis 
regiminis,  quod  si  ad  aliud  faeiunt  in  seipsos 
commodum  retorquendo,  non  sunt  reges  sed  fy- 
ranni.     Contra  quos  dicil  Dominus  ta  EzeclL 
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\»  pastoribas  Israel,  qui  pasount  semeUpsos. 
Nonne  greges  pasciiDtiir  a  pastoribus?  Lao 
eomedebatis,  et  lanis  operiebamini,  et  quod 
oraasum  eratoecidebatis  :  gregem  aatem  meum 
Bon  pascebatis :  quod  infirmum  ftiit,  non  con- 
eolidasUs,  ot  quod  tegrotum  son  sanastis,  quod 
oonfractum  non  alligastis,  quod  abjectum  non 
reduxistu,  et  quod  perierat  non  qusesistis; 
sed  cum  austeritate  imperabatie  eLs  et  cum  po- 
tentia.  In  quibus  verbis  nobis  sufficienter 
forma  regiminis  traditur  redarguendo  contra- 
rium.  Amplius  autem  regnum  ex  hominibus 
eonstituitnr,  sicut  domus  ez  parietibus,  et 
eorpus  humanum  ez  membris^ut  Philos.  dicit  in 
8  politic.  Finis  ergo  regit  e«(,  ut  regimen  proe- 
peretur,  quod  hominee  eoneerventur  per  regent, 
£t  hino  habet  commune  bonum  oigusUbet 
prinoipatas  partioipationem  diyinse  bonitatis : 
nnde  bonum  commune  dicitur  a  Philosopho  in 
1  ethic,  esse  quod  omnia  appetunt»  et  esse 
bonum  divinum,  ut  excut  Deue  qui  eet  rex  re- 
gunif  et  dominue  dominantiumf  cuju»  virtute 
prineipet  imperant,  ut  probatum  est  supra,  not 
f^it  et  gubemat  uon  propter  eeipeum,  §ed  prop- 
ter noetram  ealutem :  ita  et  reges  fcudant  et  alii 
domituUoree  in  orhe" 

Note  32,  p.  336. 

I  bare  noticed  the  opinion  of  D.  Felix  Amat, 
Arohbishop  of  PalmJrl^  with  respect  to  the 
obedience  due  to  de  facto  governments.  I  have 
remarked,  that  this  writer's  principles,  besides 
being  false,  are  opposed  to  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  Archbishop  of  Palmyra  appears 
to  have  been  at  a  loss  to  discover  a  maxim  to 
which  it  is  possible  to  conform  under  all  cir- 
cumstances that  may  occur,  and  which  do  oc- 
cur but  too  often.  He  dreaded  the  obscurity 
and  concision  of  ideas  when  the  legitimacy  of 
a  given  case  was  to  be  defined ;  he  wished  to 
remedy  an  evil,  but  he  appears  to  have  aggra- 
vated it  to  an  eztraordinary  degree.  Observe 
how  he  sets  forth  his  opinion  in  his  work  en- 
titled Idea  of  the  Church  Militant,  chap.  ill. 
art.  2: 

«  The  more  I  reflect^"  says  he,  "  on  the  dif9- 
cnlties  I  have  just  pointed  out,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  impossible  to  resolve  them, 
even  those  which  are  ancient,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
derive  any  light  from  them  to  aid  us  in  resolv- 
ing those  which  are  formed  at  the  present  day 
by  the  struggle  between  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  insubordination  in  opposition  to  the  judg- 
ment and  will  of  the  governor,  and  the  con- 
trary effort  made  to  limit  more  and  more  the 
liberty  of  those  who  obey.  Starting  from  the 
divers  points  and  notions  that  I  have  laid  down 
relative  to  the  supreme  power  in  all  really  civil 
societies,  it  appears  to  me,  that,  instead  of  los- 
ing time  in  mere  speculative  discussions,  it  will 
be  more  useful  to  propose  a  practical,  just,  and 
opportune  maxim  for  the  preservation  of  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  especially  in  Christian  king- 
doms and  states,  and  for  affording  the  means 
of  re-establishing  it  when  it  has  been  troubled 
or  destroyed. 

**  The  Maxim, — No  one  can  doubt  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  obligation  of  every  member  of  any 
oivil  society  whatever  to  obey  the  government 
which  is  de  facto  and  unquestionably  estab- 
lished.   I  say  '  unquettionably  tetabliehedf  be- 


cause there  is  here'no  question  of  a  mere  inva- 
sion or  temporary  occupation  in  time  of  war. 
From  this  maxim  follow  two  consequences: 
Ist,  to  take  part  in  insurrections,  or  assem- 
blages of  people,  addressing  themselves  to  the 
constituted  authorities  with  a  view  to  compel 
them  to  grant  what  they  consider  ui^just,  is 
always  an  act  contrary  to  right  reason ;  always 
unlawful,  condemned  by  the  natural  law  and 
by  the  GospeL  2dly,  individual  members  of 
society,  who  combine  together  and  take  up 
arms,  in  small  or  large  numbers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  the  established  government 
by  physical  force,  are  always  guilty  of  rebel- 
lion, a  crime  sU'ongly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
our  divine  religion." 

I  will  not  here  repeat  what  I  have  already 
said  on  the  unsounchiess,  the  inconveniences, 
and  the  dangers  of  such  a  doctrine,  but  merely 
add,  that  with  respect  to  governments  only 
established  defacto^  to  grant  them  the  right  of 
commanding  and  exacting  obedience  involves 
a  contradiction.  To  say  that  a  de  facto  go- 
vernment is  bound,  whilst  it  does  exist,  to  pro- 
tect justice,  to  avoid  crimes,  to  prevent  the 
dissolution  of  society,  is  merely  to  maintain 
truths  universally  admitted,  and  denied  by  no 
one ;  but  to  add,  that  it  is  unlawful,  and  con- 
trary to  our  holy  religion,  to  combine  together 
and  raise  forces  for  the  overthrow  of  a  de  facto 
government,  is  a  doctrine  which  Catholic  theo- 
logians have  never  professed,  which*  true  phi- 
losophy has  never  admitted,  and  which  no  na- 
tion has  ever  observedi 

Note  33,  p.  343. 

I  insert  here  certain  remarkable  passages  from 
St  Thomas  and  Suarez,  in  which  these  authors 
explain  the  opinions  to  which  I  have  alluded 
in  the  text,  respecting  the  differences  which 
may  arise  between  governors  and  the  governed. 
I  refer  to  what  I  have  already  pointed  out  in 
another  place ;  we  are  not  about  to  examine  so 
much  whether  such  or  such  doctrines  are  true, 
as  to  discover  what  were  the  doctrjnes  at  the 
time  we  are  speaking  of,  and  what  opinion 
the  most  distinguished  doctors  formed  on  the 
delicate  questions  of  which  we  are  treating. 

D.  TEOHAS. 

(3. 2.  Q.  42.  art  2°  ad  tertium.— Utrum  sediUo  sit 
semper  pecatum  mortale  ?) 

3.  Arg.  Laudantur  qui  multitudinem  a  potes- 
tate  tyrannica  liberant,  sed  hoc  non  de  faoili 
potest  fieri  sine  aliqua  dissensione  multitudinis, 
dum  una  pars  multitudinis  nititur  retinere 
tyrannum,  alia  vero  nititur  eum  abjicere,  ergo 
seditio  potest  fieri  sine  peccato. 

Ad  tertium  dicendum ;  quod  regimen  tyran- 
nicum  non  est  justum  quia  non  ordinatur  ad 
bonum  commune,  sed  ad  bonum  privatum 
regentis  ut  patet  per  Philosophum ;  et  ideo 
perturbatio  higus  regiminis  non  habet  rationem 
seditionis,  nisi  forte  quando  sic  inordinate  per- 
turbatur  tyranni  regimen,  quod  multitude  sub- 
jecta  majtts  detrimentum  patitur  ex  pertnr- 
batione  consequenti  quam  ex  tyranni  regimine ; 
magis  autem  tyrannus  seditiosus  est,  qui  in 
populo  sibi  Bubjecto  discordias  et  seditiones 
nutrit,  ut  tutius  domlnari  possit;  hoe  enim 
tyrannioum  est|  cum  sit  orcUnatum  ad  bonum 
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propriam  praaidentis  enm  moltitadixiia  noeu- 
mento. 

C&rdinalis  Gajetnnas  in  bono  textom.  "  Qnii 
dt  aatem  modus  ordinatas  perturbftndi  iyran- 
nnm  et  qnalem  tyrannam,  puta  secandum  re- 
gimen tantam,  vel  secnndum  regimen  et 
titulam,  non  est  prsBsentis  intentionis:  sat  est 
nunc,  quod  utmmqae  tyrannum  licet  ordinate 
perturbare  absque  sedidone  qnandoqae ;  ilium 
Qt  bono  reipublics  Tacet»  istom  nt  expella- 
tnr." 

UB.  L 

De  Regimtne  Prinetpum,  (Oap.  z.) 

Qnod  rex  et  prinoeps  studere  debet  ad  bonam  regl- 
men  propter  bonum  sui  ipaias,  et  utile  quod  inde 
•equitur,  cujus  contrarium  aeqnitur  regimen 
tyrannlcum. 

Tyrannorum  vero  dominium  dintamnm  esse 
aon  potest,  cum  sit  multitudini  odiosum.  Non 
potest  enim  diu  con8eryari,quod  votis  multorum 
repugnat.  Vix  enim  a  quoquam  preesens  vita 
transigitur  quin  aliqnas  adrersitates  patiatur. 
Adversitatis  autem  tempore  ocoasio  deesse  non 
potest  contra  tyrannum  insurgendi ;  et  nbi 
adsit  occasio,  non  deerit  ex  mnltis  vel  unus  qui 
oocasione  non  utatur.  Insorgentem  autem  po- 
puluB  votive  prosequitur :  neo  de  facili  carebit 
effoctu,  quod  cum  favore  multitudinis  attenta- 
tur.  Vix  ergo  potest  oontingere,  qnod  tyranni 
dominium  protendatur  in  longum.  Hoc  etiam 
manifesto  patet,  si  quis  consideret  undo  tyranni 
dominium  conservatur.  Non  n.  oonservatur 
amore,  cum  parva,  vel  nulla  sit  amioitia  sub- 
jectsB  multitudinis  ad  tyrannum  ut  ex  pneba- 
bitis  patet :  de  subdltorum  autem  fide  tyrannis 
eonfidendum  non  est.  Non  n.  invenitur  tanta 
virtus  in  multis,  ut  fidelitatis  virtute  repriman- 
tur,  ne  indebitse  servitutis  jngnm,  si  possint, 
excutiant.  Fortassis  autem  neo  fidelitati  con- 
trarium reputabitur  secundum  opinionem  mul- 
torum, si  tyrannicsa  nequitiss  qualitercumque 
obvietnr.  Restat  ergo  ut  solo  timore  tyranni 
regimen  eustentetur;  undo  et  timeri  so  a 
•ubditis  tota  intentione  procuranL  Timor 
autem  est  debile  Aindamentum.  Nam  qui 
timore  subduntur,  si  occurrat  occasio  qua  pos- 
iint  impunitatem  sperare,  contra  priesidentes 
insurgunt  eo  ardentius,  quo  magis  contra  vo- 
luntatom  ex  solo  timore  cobibebantur.  Sicut 
si  aqua  per  violentiam  includatur,  cum  aditum 
invenerit,  impetuosins  fl^it  Sed  nee  ipse  timor 
caret  periculo,  cum  ex  nimio  timore  plerique  in 
desperationem  InoiderinU  Salutis  autem  des- 
peratio  andacter  ad  queelibet  attentan^a  prss- 
eipitat  Non  potest  igitur  tyranni  dominium 
esse  diuturnnm.  Hec  etiam  non  minus 
exempUs,  quam  ratlonibns  appareU 

LIB.  I.  CAP.  VI. 

Oooelusio ;  quod  regimen  unius  simplldter  sit  opti- 
mum ;  oetendit  qnalitp*-  multitude  m  debet  babere 
oirra  ipsum,  quia  auferenda  eat  el  occaalo  ne  tyran- 
nixet,  el  quod  etiam  in  boc  eat  tolerandua  propter 
majua  malum  vitandnm. 

Quia  ergo  unius  regimen  prsB  eligendum  est, 
qnod  est  optimum,  et  contlngit  ipsum  in  tyran- 
nidem  converti,  quod  est  pessimum,  ut  ex  dictis 
patet,  laborandum  est  diligenti  studio,  ut  sic 
multitudini  provideatur  do  rege,  ut  non  incidat 
in  tyrannum.  Primum  autem  est  nooessarium, 
nt  talii*  oonditionis  bomo  ab  illis  ad  quos  boc 


■peotat  ofBcinm,  promoreatar  in  rag«iii»  qnod 
non  sit  probabile  in  tyrannidem  ddcUiiara. 
Unde  Samuel  Dei  providentlam  erga  institii* 
tionem  regis  oommendans,  ait,  1  Regnm  xiiL : 
QusDsivit  sibi  Dominus,  virum  lecandnm  cor 
suum :  delude  sic  disponenda  est  regni  gaber 
natio,  ut  r^i  jam  institute  tyrannidis  sabtra- 
batnr  occasio.  Simul  etiam  sic  ejns  temperetu 
pbtestas,  ut  in  tyrannidem  de  facili  deelinare 
non  possit  Qusb  quidem  nt  fiaat,  inseqnenti 
bus  considerandum  eriL  Demnm  vero  oaran- 
dum  est,  si  rex  in  tyrannidem  diverfeeret, 
qualiter  posset  oecnri.  St  quidem  n  non  fberit 
excessus  tyrannidis,  ufilins  est  remissam  tyran- 
nidem  tolerare  ad  tempus,  qnam  tyrannum 
agendo  multis  implioari  periculis,  qose  sunt 
graviora  ipsa  tyrannide.  Potest,  n.  concingere 
ut  qui  contra  tyrannum  agunt  pryevalere  non 
possint,  et  sio  provocatus  lyraanns  magis  de- 
ssBviat  Quod  si  {Hwvalere  qnis  possit  adver- 
sus  tyrannum,  ex  boo  ipsoproveniiintmiiltotics 
gravissimse  dissensiones  in  popolo,  sive  dam 
in  tyrannum  insnrgitor,  sive  poet  d^eotionera 
tyranni  erga  ordinationem  regiminis  multitade 
separatnr  in  partes.  Contingit  etiam  nt  ioter- 
dum  dum  alici^us  auxilio  moltitndo  expellit 
tyrannum,  ille  potestate  accepta  tyrannidem 
arripiat,  et  dmens  pati  ab  alio  qnod  ipse  in 
alium  fecit,  graviori  servitute  subditos  oppri- 
mat.  Sic  enim  in  tyrannide  solet  eontingere, 
ut  posterior  gravior  iiat  quam  precedens,  dnm 
prsDcedentia  gravamina  non  deserit,  et  ipse  ex 
Btti  cordis  malitia  nova  exoogitat :  unde  Syra- 
cusis  quondam  Dyonisii  mort«m  omnibua  desi- 
derantibus,  anus  qusedem  ut  ineolumnis  et  sibi 
superstes  esset,  continue  orabat:  quod  ut 
tyrannus  cognovit,  cur  hoc  faceret  intorrogaviL 
Tum  ilia,  puella,  inquit,  existens  cum  gravem 
tyrannum  haberemus,  mortem  ejus  eupiobam, 
quo  interfecto,  aliquantulum  durior  suecessit; 
ejus  quoque  dominationem  finiri  magnum  ezis- 
timabam,  tertium  to  importuniorem  habere 
ecepimus  rectorem ;  itaque  si  tu  fueris  absnmp- 
tus,  deterior  in  locum  tuum  succedet.  Et  si 
sit  intolerabilis  excessus  tyrannidis,  qnibusdam 
visum  (vLitf  utad  fortinmvirorum  virtatem  per- 
tineat  tyrannum  interimere,  seque  pro  libera- 
tione  multitudinis  exponere  pericnlis  mortis: 
ctgus  rci  exemplum  etiam  in  veteri  Testamento 
habetur.  Nam  Ajotb  quidam  Eglon  regem 
Moab,  qui  gravi  servitute  populum  Dei  preme- 
bat,  sica  intixa  in  ejus  femore  interemit,  ei 
faetus  est  populi  judex.  Sed  boo  Apostolica 
doclrinsB  non  congruit.  Bocct  n.  nos  Petras» 
non  bonis  tantum  et  modestis,  verum  cdam  dis- 
colis  Dominis  reverenter  subditos  esse.  2  Peer. 
ii.  Uieo  est  enim  gratia,  si  propter  eonseien- 
tiam  Dei  sustineat  quis  tristitias  patiens  in- 
juste :  unde  cum  multi  Romani  Imperatores 
fidem  Ghristi  persequerentur  tyrannice,  mag- 
naque  multitude  tarn  nobilium,  quam  populi 
esset  ad  fidem  conversa,  non  resistendo,  sed 
mortem  patienter  et  armati  sustinentes  pro 
Christo  laudantur,  ut  in  sacra  ThebsBorum  1»- 
gione  manifesto  apparet;  magisque  Ajotb  judi- 
candus  est  hostem  interomisse,  quam  popoli 
rectorem,  licet  tyrannum;  unde  et  in  veteri 
Testamento  leguntur  occisi  fuisse  hi  qui  oeei- 
derunt  Joas  regem  Juda,  quamvis  a  cultu  Dei 
recedcntem,  eorumque  flliis  reservatis  seenn- 
dum  legis  praeccptum.  Bsset  autem  hoe  mul- 
titudini periculosum  et  ejus  rectoribns,  si 
privata  praosumptlone  aliqni  attentarent  prasl* 
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dentinm  necem  etlam  tyrannonim.  Pleramque 
cmm  hiigasmodi  periculis  magia  ezponunt  se 
mail  qaam  bonL  Mails  an  tern  solet  esse  grave 
dominiam  non  minus  regum  quam  tyrannorum, 
quia  secundum  sen tentiam  SaJomonis:  Dissipat 
impioa  rex  sapiens.  Magis  igitur  ex  hujus 
pnesumptione  immineret  perieuldkn  multitu- 
dini  de  amissione  regis,  quam  remcdium  de 
Bubtractione  tyranni.  Videtur  autem  magis 
eontra  tyrannorum  ssBTltiam  non  privata  prse- 
Bumptione  aliquorum,  sed  auctoritate  publica 
procedendum.  Primo  quidem,  si  ad  jus  multi- 
tudinis  alicujus  pertineat  sibi  providere  de 
rege,  non  injuste  ab  eadem  rex  institutus  potest 
destitui,  vel  refrsenari  ejus  potestas,  si  potes- 
tate  rcgia  tyrannice  abutatur.  Nee  putanda 
est  talis  multitudo  infideliter  agere  tyrannnm 
destituens,  etiamsi  eidem  in  perpetuo  se  ante 
•ubjecerat :  quia  hoc  ipse  meruit  in  inultitudi- 
nis  regimine  se  non  fideliter  gerens,  ut  exigit 
regis  officium,  quod  ei  i)actum  a  subditis  .non 
reservetur.  Sic  Romani  Tarquininm  superbum 
quern  in  rogem  susceperanty  propter  ejus  et 
filiorum  tyrannidem  a  regno  ejecerunt  substi- 
tnta  minori,  scilicet  consularia  potestate.  Sic 
etiam  Domitianus,  qui  modestissimis  Impera- 
toribus  Vespasiano  patri,  et  Tito  fratri  ejus 
successerat,  dum  tyrannidem  exercet,  a  senatu 
Romano  interemptus  est,  omnibus  quaa  perverse 
Romanis  fecerat  per  Senatusconsultum  juste  et 
salubriter  in  irritum  revocatis.  Qao  factum 
est,  ut  beatus  Joannes  Evangelista  dilectus  Dei 
discipulus,  qui  per  ipsum  Domitianum  in  Path- 
mos  insulam  fuenit  exilio  relegatus,  ad  Ephe- 
sum  per  Senatusconsultum  remitteretur.  Si 
Tero  ad  jus  alicujus  supcrioris  pertineat  multi- 
tndini  providere  de  rege,  spectandum  est  ab  eo 
remedium  contra  tyranni  nequitiam.  Sic 
Archelai,  qui  in  Judaea  pro  Herode  patre  suo 
regnare  jam  coeperat,  patcrnam  malitiam  imi- 
tantis,  Judaeis  contra  eum  querimoniam  ad 
Cesarcm  Augustum  deferentibus,  primo  qui- 
dem  potestas  diminuitnr,  ablato  sibi  regie  no- 
mine, et  medietate  regni  sui  inter  duos  fratres 
8U08  divisa:  deinde  cum  nee  sic  a  tyrannide 
compesceretur  a  Tiberio  Cesaro  relegatus  est 
in  exilium  apud  Lugdunum  Gallise  civitatem. 
Quod  si  omnino  contra  tyrannum  auxilium  hu- 
manum  baberi  non  potest,  recurrendum  est  ad 
regem  omnium  Dcum,  quid  est  adjutor  in  op- 
portunitatibus  in  tribulatione.  Ejus  enim  po- 
tentisB  subest,  ut  cor  tyranni  cmdelo  convertat 
in  mansuetudinem,  secundum  Salomonis  sen- 
tentiam.  Proverb,  xii.  Cor  regis  in  manu  Dei 
quocumque  voluerit  inclinavit  illud.  Ipse  enim 
regis  Assueri  crudelitatcm,  qui  Judoeis  mortem 
parabat,  in  mansuetudinem  vertit.  Ipse  est  qui 
ita  Nabuchodouosor,  crudelem  regem  con  vertit, 
quod  factus  eat  divinaa  potentiaa  prasdicator. 
Nunc  igitui^  inquit,  ego  Nabuchodonosor  laudo, 
et  magnifico,  et  glorifico  regem  coeli,  quia  opera 
ejus  vera  et  vm  ejus  judlcia,  et  gradientes  in 
Buperbia  potest  humiliare.  Dan.  iv.  Tyrannos 
vero  quos  reputat  convcrsione  indignos,  potest 
auferre  de  medio  vel  ad  infimum  statum  rcdu- 
cere,  secundum  illud  Sapientes  Eccles.  x.  Se- 
dem  ducum  euperborum  destruxit  Deus,  et  se- 
dere  Tecit  mites  pro  eis.  Ipse  enim  qui  videns 
afflietionem  populi  sui  in  ^gypto,  et  audiens 
eorum  clamorem  Pharaonem  tyrannum  dcjecit 
cum  exercitu  suo  in  mare ;  ipse  est  qui  memo* 
ratum  Nabuchodonosor  prius  superbientem  non 
dolurn  ejectum  de  regni  solio,  sed  etiam  de  ho- 
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minum  consortio,  In  almiKtadinem  bestiaB  oom- 
mntavit  Neo  enim  abreviata  manus  ejus  eat^ 
ut  populum  suum  a  tyrannis  liberare  non  posait^ 
Promittit  enim  populo  sue  per  Isaiam,  requiem 
se  datumm  a  labore  et  eonfuaione,  ae  aervitnte 
dura,  qua  ante  aervierat,  et  per  Eaeeh.  xxxiv. 
dlcit :  Liberabo  menm  gregem  de  ore  eorom 
paatorum,  qui  pascunt  aeipaos.  Sed  nd  hoo 
beneficium  populus  a  Deo  consequi  mereatar, 
debet  a  peceatia  cesaare,  quia  in  ultionem  peo- 
cati  diviua  permiasione  impii  accipiunt  princi- 
patum,  dicente  Domino  per  Oaee  xiii. :  Dabo 
tibi  regem  in  f\irore  meo,  et  in  Job.  xxxiv.  dU 
citur,  quod  regnare  facit  hominem  hypocritam 
propter  peccata  populi.  ToUenda  eat  igitnr 
culpa,  ut  ceaaet  a  tyrannorum  plaga. 

SUARBZ. 

(Diap.  13.  Be  Bella  Met  8.— Utram  aedltio  ait 
intrlDfieoe  mala?) 

Seditio  dicitur  helium  commune  intra  eam- 
dem  Rempublicam,  quod  geri  potest,  vel  inter 
duas  partes  ejus,  vel  inter  Principem  et  Rem- 
publicam. Dice  primo  :  Seditio  inter  duas  par- 
tes ReipublicsB  semper  est  mala  ex  parte  ag- 
gressoris :  ex  parte  vero  defendcntis  se  justa 
est.  Hoc  secundum  per  se  est  notum.  Pri- 
mum  ostenditur :  quia  nulla  cernitur  ibi  legitima 
auctoritas  ad  indicendum  helium ;  hsc  enim 
residet  in  supremo  Principe,  ut  vidimus  sect. 
2.  Dices,  interdum  poterit  Princeps  earn  aucto- 
ritaicm  concedere,  si  magna  necessitas  publica 
urgeat.  At  tunc  jam  non  censetur  aggredi 
pars  Reipublicaa,  sed  Princeps  ipse;  sicque 
nulla  erit  seditio  de  qua  loquimur.  Sed,  quid 
si  ilia  ReipublicsB  pars  sit  vere  offensa  ab  alia 
neque  possit  per  Principem  jus  suum  obtinere? 
Respondeo,  non  posse  plus  efficere,  quam  poa- 
sit  persona  privata,  ut  ex  superioribus  constare 
facile  poteaL 

Dico  aecundo:  Bellum  Reipublicse  contra 
Principem,  etiamsi  aggressivum,  non  est  in- 
trinsece  malum:  habere  tamen  debet  condi- 
tiones  justi  alias  belli,  ut  honestetur.  Con- 
clusio  solum  habet  locum,  quando  Princeps  est 
tyrannus;  quod  duobus  modis  contingit,  ut 
Cajet  not.  2.  2.  q.  64  articulo  primo  ad  tertium : 
primo  si  tyrannus  sit  quoad  dominium,  et  po- 
testatem :  secundo  solum  quoad  regimen. 
Quando  priori  mode  accidit  tyrannus,  tota 
Respublica,  et  quodlibet  ejus  membrum  jus 
habet  contra  ilium ;  unde  quilibet  potest  se  ao 
Rempublicam  a  tyrannide  vindicare.  Ratio 
est ;  quia  tyrannus  ille  aggresssr  est,  et  inique 
bellum  movet  contra  Rempublicam,  et  singula 
membra;  unde  omnibus  competit  jus  dcfcnsio- 
nis.  Ita  Cajetanus  eo  loco,  sumique  potest  ex 
D.  Thom.  in  secundo,  distinctione  44,  quasstione 
secunda,  articulo  secundo.  De  posteriori 
tyranno  idem  docuit  Joann.  Hus,  imo  de  omni 
iniquo  superiore ;  quoddamnatum  est  in  Conei- 
lio  Constant.  Sessione  8  et  15.  Unde  certa  Veri- 
tas est)  contra  hujusmodQyrannum  nuUam  prl- 
vatam  personam,  ant  pofestatem  imperfectam 
posse  juste  movere  bellum  aggressivum,  atque 
illud  esset  propie  seditio.  Probatur,  quoniam 
ille,  ut  supponitur,  verus  est  Dominus  :  iofe- 
riorea  autem  jus  non  habent  indioendi  bellum, 
sed  defendendi  ae  tantum ;  quod  non  habet  lo- 
cum in  hoc  tyranno :  namque  ille  non  semper 
singulis  facit  injuriam,  atque  si  invaderent,  id 
solum  possent  efficere,  quod  ad  suam  dclen- 
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sionem  snfficeret  At  yero  tota  Respublioa 
posset  bello  insargere  contra  ejusmodi  tyran- 
nuia.  Deque  tunc  ezcitarctur  propia  seditio  (hoc 
siquidem  nomen  in  malam  partem  sumi  con- 
Buevit).  Ratio  est :  quia  tunc  tota  Respublica 
superior  est  Rege :  nam,  cum  ipsa  dedcrit  illi 
potestatem,  ea  eonditione  dedisse  censetur,  ut 
politice,  non  tyrannice  regeret,  alias  ab  ipsa 
posset  deponi.  Est  tamen  observandum,  ut  ille 
Tcre,  et  manifeste  tyrannice  agat ;  concurrant- 
que  aliw  conditiones  ad  honestatem  belli  posi- 
tas.  Loge  Divum  Xhomnm  1  do  regimine 
Principum,  cap.  6. 

l>ico  lertio  :  Bellum  Reipublica)  contra  Re- 
gem  neutro  modo  tyrannum,  est  propiissime 
seditio,  et  intrinsece  malum.  Est  certi^  et  inde 
constat :  quia  deest  tunc  et  causa  justa,  et  po- 
testas.  Ex  quo  etiam  e  contrario  constat,  bel- 
lum Principis  contra  Rempublicam  sibi  subdi- 
tam,  ex  parte  potestatis  posse  esse  justum,  si 
adsint  aHa9  conditiones ;  si  Tero  desint,  iigus- 
tam  omnino  esse.* 

Listen  to  the  language  of  P.  Marquez  in 
Spain,  in  the  so-called  despotic  times :  it  is  well 
known  that  his  work  intituled  El  Oobernador 
Crittiano  was  not  one  of  those  obscure  books 
which  are  never  widely  circulated;  it  met 
with  such  success  that  it  went  through  several 
editions,  as  well  in  Spain  as  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. I  will  give  the  title  at  length,  and  I  will 
add,  at  the  same  time,  a  note  of  the  editions 
published  at  different  epochs,  in  different  coun- 
tries, in  different  languages, — a  note  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  Madrid  in  1773. 

"The  Christian  Magistrate  {El  Gobemador 
CrUtiano)^  according  to  the  Life  of  Moses,  the 
Ruler  of  the  People  of  God,  by  the  R.  P.  M. 
J.  R.  John  Marquez,  0.  S.  A.,  preacher  to  his 
Majesty  King  Philip  IIL,  Examiner  of  the 
Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition,  and  Evening 
Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of 
Salamanca.  New  and  sixth  edition,  with  per- 
mission.    Madrid,  1773." 

**  The  Christian  Magistrate,  composed  at  the 
request  and  in  honor  of  His  Excellency  the 
Duke  of  Feria,  first  published  at  Salamanca, 
in  the  year  1612 ;  a  second  edition  in  the  same 
town  in  1619;  a  third  edition  at  Alcalain  1634, 
and  a  fourth  at  Madrid  in  1640  •,  the  fifth  edi- 
tion was  published  out  of  Spain,  at  Brussels, 
in  1664.  This  is  the  masterpiece  among  works 
of  this  nature  which  have  been  written  among  us. 

"Father  Martin  of  St.  Bernard,  of  the  Order 
of  Citcaux,  translated  this  work  into  Italian, 
and  had  it  printed  at  Naples,  in  1646.  It  was 
also  tranflated  into  French  by  M.  de  Virion, 
counsellor  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  it  was 
printed  at  Nancy  in  1621." 

BOOK  I.  CHAP.  8. 

"  We  have  now  to  answer  the  contrary  ob- 
jections. We  maintain  that  neither  the  di- 
▼ine  nor  the  naturt^  law  has  given  to  states 
the  power  of  arresting  the  progress  of  tyranny 
by  means  so  violent  as  that  of  shedding  the 
blood  of  princes,  they  being  the  vicars  of  Qod, 
divinely  invested  with  the  right  of  life  and 
death  over  other  men.  But  so  far  as  resisting 
their  cruelty  is  concerned,  it  is  incontestable 

*  An  extract  from  Bellannlne  de  Romano  Post. 
is  here  omitted. 


that  it  may  and  ought  to  be  done.  They  arc 
not  to  be  obeyed  in  any  thing  opposed  to  the 
law  of  God;  we  must,  therefore,  escape  fiom 
their  wicked  commands,  and  prevent  their 
blows,  as  Jonathan  did  with  regard  to  Saul, 
his  father,  when  he  saw  him  take  his  spear  to 
smite  Davi^  and  when,  rising  from  the  table, 
he  went  in  search  of  the  latter,  and  warned 
him  of  his  danger.  It  is  also  sometimes  allow* 
able  to  resist  princes  by  force  of  arms,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  executing  notoriously 
rash  and  cruel  determinations ;  for,  according 
to  the  words  of  St.  Thomas,  this  is  not  to  ex> 
cite  sedition,  but  to  stop  and  prevent  it.  Ter> 
tullian  affirms  the  same  thing  when  be  says : 
'Illis  nomen  factionis  accommodandum  est, 
qui  in  odium  bonorum  et  proborum  conspiranty 
cum  boni,  cum  pii  congregantur,  non  est  factio 
dicenda,  sed  curia.' 

"  This  is  the  reason  why  the  blessed  St.  Her* 
menegildtts,  a  glorious  Spanish  martyr,  took 
up  arms  and  entered  the  field  against  King 
Lcovigildus,  an  Arian,  to  resist  the  great  per- 
secution directed  by  this  prince  against  the 
Catholics.  This  fact  is  related  by  the  contem- 
porary historians.  True,  St.  Gregory  of  Tours 
condemns  this  act  of  our  king- martyr,  not  for 
having  resisted  his  sovereign,  but  because  the 
former  was  both  his  king  and  his  father :  and 
he  maintains  that  although  he  was  a  heretic, 
his  son  ought  not  to  have  resisted  him.  This 
reply,  however,  is  not  well  founded,  as  Baro- 
nius  observes.  Moreover,  the  authority  of  this 
Gregory  was  combated  by  another  Gregory, 
greater  than  he,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who, 
in  the  preface  to  his  book  of  Morale»j  approves 
of  the  embassy  of  Leander,  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople by  St.  Hermenegildus,  to  solicit  the  aid 
of  Tiberius  against  Leovigildus,  his  father.  It 
is  indubitable  that  however  strong  may  be  the 
obligation  of  filial  piety,  that  of  religion  is 
still  stronger.  The  latter  obliges  us  to  sacri- 
fice  every  thing  if  it  bo  necessary  ;  and  it  is 
on  account  of  cases  of  this  nature,  that  it  is 
written  of  the  tribe  of  Levi:  'Qui  dtxerunt 
patri  sue  et  matri  suee,  necio  vos,  et  fratribus 
suis  ignore  vos,  nescierunt  Alios  sues.'  Such 
was  the  conduct  of  the  Levites  when  they  took 
up  arms,  by  the  command  of  Moses,  to  punish 
their  relations  for  the  sin  of  idolatry. 

"If  the  prince  should  go  so  far  as  personally 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Uie  subject 
who  has  no  other  moans  of  defending  himself 
than  killing  him, — as  when  Nero,  parading  the 
streets  of  Rome,  followed  by  a  troop  of  armed 
men,  attacked  the  quiet  and  nnsuspeoting  citi- 
sens ;  I  say,  that  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  al- 
lowable to  kill  him :  for  if  it  is  true,  as  Fr. 
Dominic  de  Soto  observes,  that  the  subject  in 
this  extremity  is  to  suffer  himself  to  be  killed, 
and  so  prefer  the  monarch's  life  to  his  own,  it 
is  solely  in  the  case  when  the  death  of  the 
monarch  would  give  rise  to  great  troubles  and 
civil  wars  in  the  state;  in  any  other  case  it 
would  be  monstrously  inhuman  to  force  men  to 
a  thing  so  insupportable.  But  when  tbe  sub- 
ject's property  is  merely  to  be  defended  against 
the  cupidity  of  the  monarch,  it  should  not  be 
allowable  to  lay  hands  on  him ;  for  it  is  a  pri- 
vilege granted  to  princes  by  divine  and  human 
laws,  that  their  blood  shall  not  be  spilt  for  any 
outrage  which,  committed  by  any  other  viola- 
tor of  private  property,  would  be  a  sufllcieat 
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moliTe  for  taking  awaj  bis  life.  The  reason 
of  this  is,  that  the  life  of  the  king  is  the  soul 
and  bond  of  the  state ;  that  it  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  property  of  individuals  ; 
that  it  is  better  to  tolerate  grievances  of  this 
nature,  than  to  destroy  the  head  of  the  state." 

NoTB  34,  p.  348. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  means  em- 
ployed at  this  epoch  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
monarch,  by  forming  associations,  whether 
among  the  people  themselves,  or  between  the 
people,  the  grandees,  and  the  clergy,  I  insert 
here  the  letter,  or  Charter  of  Fraternity  {Her- 
MaHdad)f  which  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and 
Oalicia  made  with  Castile.  I  have  extracted 
this  piece  literally  from  the  collection  intituled 
JBullariuM  ordinie  militiat  ttauti  Jacohi  Qlorio- 
rieeimi  Hhpaniarum  patroni,  p.  223.  It  will 
prove  to  us  the  existence  already,  at  a  remote 
epoch  of  our  history,  of  a  lively  instinct  for 
liberty,  although  ideas  were  still  limited  to  a 
secondary  order. 

*'  1.  In  the  name  of  God  and  of  the  blessed 
Virgin.    Amen. 

''Bo  it  known  to  all  those  who  shall  read 
this  letter,  that  on  account  of  the  innumerable 
acts  of  injustice,  ii^uries,  deeds  of  violence, 
murders,  impriiionments,  insolent  refusals  of 
audience,  opprobriums,  and  other  outrages 
without  measure,  committed  against  us  by  the 
king  D.  Alphonso,  to  the  contempt  of  God,  of 
justice,  of  right,  and  to  the  great  detriment 
of  all  these  kingdoms;  we,  the  infantes,  the 
prelates,  the  rich  men,  the  councils,  the  orders, 
the  knights  of  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Ga- 
licia,  seeing  ourselves  overwhelmed  with  in- 
justice and  ill-treatment,  as  we  have  stated 
above,  and  finding  it  insupportable ;  our  lord 
the  infante  Don  Sancho  has  thought  good  and 
appointed  that  we  should  be  of  one  mind  and 
of  one  heart,  he  with  us  and  we  with  him,  to 
maintain  our  laws,  our  privileges,  and  our 
charters,  in  our  usages,  our  manners,  our  liber- 
ties, and  franchises,  which  we  enjoyed  under 
king  Don  Alphonso,  his  great-grandfather,  the 
conqueror  at  the  battle  of  Merida,  and  under 
king  Don  Ferdinand,  his  grand-father;  under 
the  emperor  and  all  the  other  kings  of  Spain, 
their  predecessors;  and  under  the  king  Don 
Alphonso,  bis  father, — all  princes  who  have 
best  merited  our  gratitude ;  and  our  said  lord 
the  infante  Don  Sancho  has  bound  us  to  this  ef- 
fect by  oath  and  promise,  as  it  is  certain  by  let- 
ters between  him  and  us.  Considering  that  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  service  of  God,  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  of  the  court  of  Heaven,  to  the  defence 
and  honor  of  the  holy  Church,  of  the  infante 
Bon  Sancho,  and  of  the  kings  who  shall  sue- 
eeed  him,  in  fine,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
whole  country,  we  ordain  and  establish  frater- 
nity (hermandad),  now  and  for  ever,  we  the 
whole  of  the  kingdoms  above  named,  with  the 
councila  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  with  the 
infantes^  the  rich  men,  the  hidalgos,  the  prelates, 
the  orders,  the  knights,  and  all  others  who  are 
in  this  kingdom,  and  who  are  willing  to  be 
with  us,  as  it  has  just  been  said. 

*<2.  Be  it  known  to  them,  that  we  will  insure 
to  our  lord  the  infante  Don  Sancho,  and  to  all 
other  kings  who  shall  succeed  him,  all  their 
rights,  all  their  suterainty,  wholly  and  entirely, 


as  we  have  promised,  and  as  they  are  oontidn- 
ed  in  the  privilege  which  he  has  given  us  to 
this  effect.  Justice  shall  continue  to  be  de- 
creed by  the  suzerainty.  The  Martin iega* 
shall  be  paid  in  the  place  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  customary  to  pay  it>  according 
to  right,  to  Don  Alphonso,  the  conqueror  at 
the  battle  of  Merida*  The  money  f  shall  be 
paid  at  the  end  of  seven  years  in  the  usual 
place  and  manner,  the  kings  not  eigoining  the 
coining  of  money.  The  repast  (yantar)  ^  shall 
be  taken  in  the  place  in  which  it  was  usual  for 
the  kings  to  take  it,  according  to  ^e  /uerop 
once  a  year,  while  visiting  the  very  place,  as 
it  was  given  to  the  king  Don  Alphonso,  his 
greab-grandfiUber,  and  to  the  king  Don  Ferdi- 
nand* his  grandfather.  The  /onsacfera,  ^  when 
the  king  is  with  the  army,  in  the  customary 
place,  according  to  the  fucro  and  right  in  the 
days  of  the  abovenamed  kings,  guaranteeing 
to  each  the  privileges,  charters,  liberties,  and 
franchises  appertaining  to  us. 

*'3.  Be  it  known  to  them  moreover,  that  we 
will  maintain  all  our  rights,  usages,  customs, 
privileges,  charters,  all  our  liberties  and  ftBjy- 
chises,  always  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  should 
the  king,  the  infante  Don  Sancho,  or  the  kings 
who  shall  succeed  them,  or  any  of  the  lords^ 
alcades,  merinos,  or  any  other  persons,  attempt 
to  infringe  upon  them,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in 
any  way  or  at  any  time,  we  will  unite  into  one 
entire  whole,  and  inform  the  king,  the  infante 
Don  Sancho,  or  those  who  shall  succeed  them^ 
of  the  nature  of  our  complaint,  and  ask  them 
if  they  are  willing  to  reform ;  and  if  not,  we 
will  unite  into  one  entire  body  to  defend  and 
protect  ourselves,  as  it  is  ordained  in  the 
charter  granted  us  by  the  infante  Don  Sancho. 

"  4.  Moreover,  be  it  known  to  them  that  no 
member  of  this  hermaudad  shall  be  chastised, 
and  nothing  shall  be  taken  from  him  contrary 
to  right  and  the  custom  of  the  place,  in  the 
councils  of  the  said  hennandad ;  and  it  shall 
not  be  allowable  to  take  from  him  more  than 
is  demanded  by  the  fuero,  in  the  place  in  which 
he  shall  be. 

"  5.  We  protest,  that  if  an  alcade,  a  merino, 
or  any  other  person,  on  the  authority  of  a  letter 
of  the  king,  of  the  infante  Don  Sancho.  by  hia 
command,  or  that  of  the  kings  who  shall  suc- 
ceed him,  shall  kill  a  man  of  our  hermaudad 
without  hearing  him  and  judging  him  accord- 
ing to  law,  that  we,  the  hermandad,  will  take 
away  his  life  for  such  an  act  And  if  we  cannot 
arrest  him,  he  shall  be  declared  an  enemy  to 
the  hermandad  ;  every  member  of  the  hernian* 
dad  who  shall  have  concealed  him  shall  fall 
under  the  penalty  of  perjury  and  felony,  and 
shall  be  treated  in  his  turn  as  an  enemy  to  this 
hermandad, 

"6.  We  declue,  moreover,  that  the  port- 
duties  shall  be  paid  by  us  only  in  conformity 
to  the  rights  and  usages  of  the  times  of  Don 
Alphonso,  or  the  king  Don  Ferdinand,  and 
the  councils  of  the  hermandad  will  not  permit 
any  person  to  receive  them  beyond  this  mea- 
sure. 

*  Tribute  that  was  paid  on  St.  Uartin's  day. 

t  Another  tribute. 

X  A  tribute  tot  the  king's  repast  during  hit  Jousu 
nevB. 

f  Tribute  for  maintaining  the  ditches  of  the  castles 
in  Caatlla,  and  the  armies. 
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^  7.  Moreorer,  no  in&iito  »r  rich  ibaii  shall 
he  ft  merino  or  grand  bailiff  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Leon  and  Oalicia.  Neither  ean  these  fane- 
tions  be  exercised  by  an  infanfon,  or  a  knight 
having  notorionslj  a  great  number  of  knights 
or  other  men  of  the  eonntry  in  rassalage; 
■either  can  they  he  exercised  by  a  stranger  to 
the  eonn^.  And  we  so  will  it,  because  sneh 
was  the  costom  in  the  days  of  the  king  Don 
Alphonso  and  of  the  king  Don  Ferdinand. 

"8.  All  those  who  may  wish  to  appeal  from 
the  judgment  of  the  king,  or  of  Don  Sancho, 
or  of  other  kings  who  shaU  snoeeed  him,  may 
do  so ;  they  shall  have  reconrse  to  the  book 
of  the  Fuero  Juzgo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon, 
as  WAS  usual  in  the  days  of  the  kings  who  pre- 
ceded this.  That  if  the  right  of  appeal  be 
refused  to  any  who  may  wish  to  invoke  it,  we, 
on  our  part,  will  act  according  to  the  iigunc- 
iions  contained  in  the  charters  granted  us  by 
Don  Saneho. 

"  9.  That  we  may  guarantee  and  execute  all 
the  acts  of  this  kermandad^,  we  make  a  seal  of 
two  plates,  bearing  the  following  impressions : 
upon  one  of  the  plates,  the  figure  of  a  lion ;  and 
upon  the  other,  the  figure  of  St  James  on 
horseback,  with  a  sword  in  his  right  hand ;  in 
his  left,  a  Btandard  with  a  cross  at  the  top,  and 
■hells.  The  inscription  shall  be  thus  expressed: 
'  The  Seal  of  the  Hermandad  of  the  Kingdonu 
o/  Leon  and  Oalicia.*  This  seal  shall  be  affixed 
to  the  documents  which  shall  be  required  by 
this  hermandad. 

''10.  We  the  whole  hermandad  of  Castile, 
make  a  promise  and  render  homage  to  all  the 
hermandad  of  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Gali- 
eia,  that  we  will  assist  each  other  well  and 
loyally  to  keep  and  maintain  every  one  of  the 
above-named  things.  That  if  we  fail  to  do  so, 
we  are  traitors  for  this  alone,  like  him  who 
flays  his  lord  or  surrenders  a  castle ;  and  may 
we  never  in  that  case  have  either  hands,  or 
tongues,  or  arms  to  protect  ourselves. 

"  11.  But  lest  there  should  be  any  doubt 
about  the  pact,  we  are  now  making,  in  order 
that  this  pact  may  be  for  ever  inviolate,  we  seal 
this  letter  with  the  two  seals  of  the  hermandad 
of  Castile,  Loon,  and  Galicia,  and  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  D.  Pedro  Nunez,  and  the  Order 
of  the  Knights  of  St  John,  who  are  united 
with  us  in  this  hermandad.  Given  at  Valla- 
dolld,  the  8th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty." 

8p:un  hod  passed  through  many  centuries 
without  knowing  of  any  other  religion  than 
the  Catholic.  She  still  preserved  in  all  its 
force  and  vigor,  the  idea  that  the  king  should 
be  the  first  to  observe  the  laws;  that  he  could 
not  rule  the  people  according  to  his  caprice; 
that  he  ouji^ht  to  govern  by  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  views  of  public  expediency.  Saavedra, 
in  htfl  Dfvinen^  thus  expressed  himself: — 

"1st  Laws  are  vain  when  the  prince  who 
promulgates  them  docs  not  confirm  and  uphold 
ihem  by  his  own  life  and  example.  A  law  will 
appenr  lenient  to  the  people  when  observed  by 
its  author. 

*^ln  pommune  Job^s  si  quid,  oensesre  tsnendam, 
)'rhna4  Ju«aa  iibi,  tunc  obmr^aotlor  irqai 
Fit  popitlus,  nee  furre  voUti  eum  Tidt^ri  ipsura 
Aiictoram  parure  sibi. 

*♦  The  laws  promulgated  by  Rervius  Tullius 
were  not  only  intended  for  the  people,  but  also 


for  kings.  Tbo  disputes  between  the  monareli 
and  his  subjects  were  to  be  eettled  in  e  jnformity 
with  these  laws,  aa  Toeitns  relates  of  Tiberins ; 
'Although  we  are  not  subject  to  the  laws,'  said 
the  emperors  Severus  and  Antonins,  'let  ns  eon- 
form  our  lives  to  these  laws.'  The  monareh  is 
bound  by  t^  law  not  merely  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  a  law,  but  from  the  very  reason  np^o 
which  it  is  founded,  when  it  is  natural  and 
common  to  all,  and  not  partienlar  and  exclu- 
sively destined  to  the  right  government  ot  sab> 
jects ;  for  in  this  case  the  observanee  of  the 
law  merely  concerns  the  subject,  althonjch  the 
monarch,  if  it  should  so  happen,  is  bound  to 
obey  it,  in  order  to  render  it  tolerable  to  others. 
Such  appears  to  have  been  the  meaning  of  the 
mysterious  command  given  by  Ood  to  Ezeehiel, 
to  tat  the  volumey  that  others  seeing  him  the 
first  to  taste  the  laws  and  declare  them  good, 
might  be  induced  to  imitate  htm.  The  kings 
of  Spain  are  so  far  subject  to  the  laws,  that 
the  Treasury,  in  causes  relating  to  the  royal 
patrimony,  is  absolutely  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  the  least  of  his  subjects ;  and  in  doubt- 
ful cases,  the  Treasury  is  condemned.  Philip 
II.  thus  ordained  it;  and  on  an  occasion  in 
which  his  grandson  Philip  IV.,  the  glorious 
father  of  Y.  A.,  was  personally  brought  to 
judgment  in  an  important  trial  of  the  Chamber, 
before  the  royal  council,  the  judges  had  the 
noble  determination  to  condemn  him,  and  his 
majesty  had  the  rectitude  to  hear  the  sentence 
without  expressing  any  indignation.  Happy 
empire,  in  which  the  cause  of  the  monarch  is 
always  the  least  favored !" 

NoTB  35,  p.  358. 

Sufficient  attention  has  not  perhaps  been  paid 
to  the  merit  of  the  industrial  organization  intro- 
duced into  Europe  from  the  earliest  ages,  and 
which  became  more  and  more  difiiised  after  the 
twelfth  century.  I  allude  to  the  trades-nnions, 
and  other  associations,  which,  established  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Catholic  religion,  com- 
monly placed  themselves  under  the  patronage 
of  some  Saint,  and  had  pious  foundations  for 
the  celebration  of  their  feasts,  and  for  assist- 
ing each  other  in  their  necessities.  Our  cele- 
brated Capmany,  in  his  HUtorieaf  memoir*  on 
the  Marine,  Commercef  and  the  ArtM  of  the  an- 
cient Citjf  of  Barcelona,  has  published  a  collec- 
tion of  documents,  very  valuable  for  the  history 
of  the  working  classes  and  of  the  development 
of  their  influence  on  politics.  Few  works  have 
appeared  in  foreign  countries,  in  tiie  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  of  such  great  merit  as  that 
of  our  fellow-countryman,  published  in  1779. 
One  very  interesting  chapter  of  this  work  is 
devoted  to  the  institution  of  trades-corpora- 
tions. I  give  here  a  copy  of  the  chapter,  which 
I  particularly  recommend  to  the  perusal  of 
those  persons  who  imagine  that  nothing  had 
been  thought  of  in  Surope  for  the  beneflt  of  the 
laboring  classes,  of  those  who  are  so  foolish  as 
to  look  upon  that  as  a  means  of  slavery  and 
exclusivlsm,  which  was  in  reality  a  means  of 
encouragement  and  of  mutual  support.  It  also 
appears  to  me  that,  by  reading  the  philosophi- 
cal remarks  of  Capmany,  every  sensible  man 
will  be  convinced  that  Europe,  from  the  eariiesi 
ages,  has  possessed  systems  adapted  to  the  en- 
couragement of  industry,  to  the  preserrauoa 
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of  ii  from  the  fatal  stations  of  those  times, 
to  secare  esteem  for  it,  and  to  the  legitimate 
and  salutary  development  of  the  popular  ele- 
ment.  It  will  be  no  less  useflil  to  present  this 
aketoh  to  certain  foreign  writers,  oontinually 
occupied  with  social  and  political  economy,  and 
who,  nevertheless,  in  compiling  the  history  of 
tbat  science,  have  not  even  been  acquainted 
iritb  a  work  so  important  for  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  middle  ages  of  Ettrope,  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  eighteenth  oentnry. 

'^  Oyike  inttituHon  of  the  Tradea-Corporationa 
€M.nd  other  Auoeiatione  of  ArtUtma  at  Barce- 
lona, 

"No  memoir  has  hitherto  been  discovered 
trhloh  might  serve  to  enlighten  and  guide  us 
in  fixing  the  exact  epoch  of  the  Institution  of 
the    trades-associations  at  Barcelona.*     But 
according  to  all  the  cozgectures  furnished  by 
ancient  monuments,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  political  erection  or  formation  of  the  bodies 
of  laborers  took  place  in  the  time  of  Don  Jaime 
I.y  under  whose  glorious  reign  the  arts  were 
developed  under  a  favorable  influence;  whilst 
eommeroe  and  navigation  took  a  higher  flight, 
owing  to  the  expeditions  of  the  Aragonese  arms 
beyond  the  seas.    Increased  facilities  in  the 
means  of  transport  have  given  an  impetus  to 
industry;  and  an  increasing  population,  the 
natural  result  of  labor,  by  its  reaction  apon 
labor,  augmented  the  demand  for  it.    At  Bar- 
celona, as  every  where  else,  trades- corporations 
naturally  arose  when  the  wants  and  the  tastes 
of  society  had,  of  necessity,  grown  so  multi* 
farious,  that  artisans  were  forced,  with  a  view 
to  secure  protection  to  their  industry,  to  form 
thomsoives  into  communities.     Luxury,  and 
the  tastes  of  society,  like  every  other  object 
of  commerce,  are  subject  to  continual  chuige ; 
hence,  now  branches  of  trade  are  continually 
springing  up  and  displacing  others ;  so  that  at 
one  period  each  separate  art  runs  into  various 
branches,  whilst  at  another,  several  arts  are 
oombined  into  one.     At  Barcelona,  corporate 
industry  has  passed  through  all  these  vicissi- 
tudes in  the  course  of  five  centuries.      The 
hardware  trade  has  comprised  at  different  peri- 
ods eleven  or  twelve  branches,  and  consequently 
afforded  subsistence  to  as  many  classes  of  fa- 
milies, whilst  at  the  present  time  theso  same 
branches  are  reduced  to  eight,  in  consequence 
of  certain  changes  in  fashions  and  customs. 

"  In  accordance  with  the  social  system  which 
generally  prevailed  at  that  time  in  most  Eu- 
ropean countries,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
be.stuw  liberty  and  privileges  upon  an  indus- 
trious and  mercantile  people,  who  thus  became 
a  great  source  of  strength  and  support  to  kings ; 
an. I  this  could  not  bo  effected  without  dassify- 

*  '<  It  Ir  pxtremcly  difficult  to  owertain  the  origin 
of  the  ti*adeM-corporati«)ufi,  even  in  thone  townK  which 
have  btjc'.i  ihn  lun;;<'>;t  aud  ihu  bfst  UiHcipHned. — 
Sanii,  ill  hi»  Civil  ILdory  of  Venice  {L  li  part  I,  lib. 
Iv  p.  70,).  jifUT  having  reokouLHl  sixlj-one  tradi'n- 
oorpora^tinuKtixiitliiii;  in  that  capital  at  thf  ho^innin;^ 
of  htn  oeitiiry,  di'rlart*.>t  Hint  it  \»  iini>oH.s  bl»  tuaiDigii 
to  esu*h  of  thciMi  c'orporatioiiA  tht;  date  of  its  or  jrin. 
or  that  <»f  ts  lirnt  8tatutu(>.  ThU  hi-torian  nttVHrtht- 
lea<«  cmsaltod  ttll  thi*  arching  of  th;;  republ.c:  ho 
contents  liiiuHwlf  wi  h  ol»>t'rvinit.  that  non«  of  th- 
corp<»rat '  nw  nr^y  jiTiifrior  toth."  f<)iirl«'»'iith  wiitury,** 
(Tli-  hf'tfn  which  acciivipany  this  ch'jpkr  are  Lhott.  nf 
Oipuiony  kinvseif.) 


Ing  the  citixenc.  Bnt  these  lines  of  demaroa- 
tion  could  not  be  maintained  distinct  and  in- 
violate without  a  political  division  of  the  va- 
rious corporations  in  which  both  men  and  their 
occupations  were  classified.  This  division  was 
the  more  necessary  in  a  city  like  Barcelona^ 
which,  ever  since  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  had  assumed  a  sort  of  democratic  in* 
dependence  in  its  mode  of  government.  Thus, 
in  Italy,  the  first  country  in  the  West  that  re* 
established  the  name  and  the  infiuence  of  the 
people,  after  these  had  been  effaced  in  the  iron 
ages  by  Gothic  rule,  the  industrial  classes  had 
already  been  formed  into  corporations,  which 
gave  stability  to  the  arts  and  trades,  and  con* 
ferred  great  honors  upon  them  in  those  free 
cities,  where,  amidst  the  flux  and  reflux  of  in> 
vasions,  the  artisan  became  a  senator,  and  the 
senator  an  artisan.  Wars  and  factions,  en- 
demic evjls  in  that  delightful  country  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  could  not,  in 
spite  of  all  their  ravages,  effect  the  destruction 
of  the  associated  trades,  whose  political  exie- 
tence,  when  once  their  members  were  admitted 
to  a  share  in  the  government,  formed  the  very 
basis  of  the  constitution  of  both  nations,  inas- 
much as  both  were  industrial  and  mercantile. 
At  Barcelona  the  trades  were  well  regulated^ 
prosperous,  and  flourishing,  under  that  muni- 
cipal system,  and  that  consular  jurisprudence, 
of  which  commerce,  and  its  invariable  concom- 
itant, industry,  have  always  stood  in  need.  It 
was  thus  that  this  capital  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  centres  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  middle  ages — a  reputation 
which  it  has  maintained  and  increased  up  to 
the  present  time.  In  like  manner,  it  was  un- 
der the  name  and  rule  of  corporations  and  bro- 
therhoods that  trades  were  established  in  Flan- 
ders, in  France,  and  in  England,  countries  in 
which  the  arts  have  been  carried  to  their 
highest  degree  of  perfection  and  renown.  The 
tr^es -corporations  of  Barcelona,  even  when 
viewed  merely  as  a  necessary  institution  for 
the  due  regulation  of  the  primitive  form  of 
municipal  government,  should  be  regarded  as 
most  important,  whether  for  the  preservation 
of  the  arts,  or  as  forming  the  basis  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  artisans  themselves.  It  is  at 
once  evident,  from  the  experience  of  five  cen- 
turies, that  trades -unions  have  effected  un- 
speakable good  in  Barcelona,  were  it  only  by 
preserving,  as  an  imperishable  deposite,  the 
love,  the  tradition,  and  the  memory  of  the  arts. 
They  have  formed  so  many  rallying  points,  so 
many  banners,  as  it  were,  under  which  mors 
than  once  the  shattered  forces  of  industry  have 
found  refbge ;  and  have  thus  been  enabled  to  re- 
cover their  energy  and  activity,  and  to  perpe- 
tuate their  existence  to  our  own  days,  in  spite 
of  pestilence,  wars,  factions,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  calamities,  which  exhaust  men's  ener- 
gies, overthrow  their  habitations,  and  change 
their  manners.  If  Barcelona,  so  often  visited 
by  these  physical  and  political  plagues,  bad 
possessed  no  community,  no  bond,  no  common 
interest  among  it^J  artisans,  it  would  cortainly 
have  witnessed  the  destruction  of  their  ^kill, 
their  economy,  and  their  activity,  as  is  ths 
fiiao  with  bottvers,  when  their  comnninitiei 
have  heon  broken  up  and  di:«persed  by  the 
liuiitiirs.* 
*  We   here  recognise  many   ideas  taken  from  a 
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"  By  a  Happy  effooi  of  the  security  ei^oyed 
by  families  in  their  different  trades,  and  thanks 
to  the  aid,  or  mont-de-pieUj  established  in  the 
▼ery  bosom  of  the  corporation  for  its  necessi- 
tous members,  who,  without  this  assistance, 
might  have  been  plunged  into  misery,  these 
economical  establishments  at  Barcelona  have 
directly  contributed  to  maintain  the  prosperity 
of  the  arts,  by  shutting  oat  misery  from  the 
workshop,  and  preserving  the  operatives  from 
indigence.  Without  this  corporate  police,  by 
which  each  trade  is  surrounded,  the  property 
and  the  fortune  of  the  artisan  would  have  been 
exposed  to  the  greatest  risks ;  moreover,  the 
credit  and  stability  of  the  trades  themselves 
would  have  been  perilled ;  for  then  the  quack, 
the  unskilled  operative,  and  the  obscure  ad- 
venturer, might  have  imposed  upon  the  public 
with  impunity,  and  a  pernicious  latitude  might 
have  taken  the  place  of  liberty.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  trades-corporations  being  powerAiI 
associations,  each  one  by  itself  being  governed 
by  a  unanimity  of  intelligence  and  a  communi- 
ty of  interests,  could  purchase  their  stocks  of 
raw  materials  seasonably  and  advantageously. 
They  supplied  the  wants  of  the  masters ;  they 
made  advances,  or  stood  security,  for  those  of 
their  members  who  lacked  either  time  or  funds 
for  making  great  preliminary  disbursements 
of  capital  at  their  own  cost  Besides,  these 
corporations,  comprehending  and  representing 
the  industry  of  the  nation,  and  consequently 
feeling  an  interest  in  its  maintenance,  address- 
ed Arom  time  to  time  memorialr  to  the  Muni- 
eipal  Council,  or  to  the  Cortes,  relative  to  the 
injuries  they  were  sustaining,  or  the  approach 
of  which  they,  as  it  often  happened,  foresaw 
firom  the  introduction  of  counterfeit  goods,  or 
of  foreign  productions,  which  is  a  cause  of  ruin 
to  our  industry.  In  fine,  without  the  institu- 
Uon  of  trades-corporations,  instruction  would 
have  been  void  of  order  and  fixed  rules ;  for 
Where  there  are  no  masters  duly  authorized 
and  permanently  established,  neither  will 
there  be  any  disciples;  and  all  regulations,  in 
default  of  an  executive  power  to  see  them  ob- 
•erved,'will  be  disregarded  and  trodden  under 
foot.  Trades-corporations  are  so  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  arts,  that  the  viu'ious 
trades  known  at  the  present  day  in  this  capital 
have  derived  their  appellations  and  their  origin 
firom  the  economical  divisions,  and  from  the 
arts  established  by  these  corporations.  When 
the  blacksmith  in  his  shop  made  ploughshares, 
nails,  keys,  knives,  swords,  Ac.,  the  names  of 
the  trades  of  the  blacksmith,  the  nailer,  the 
cutler,  the  armorer,  Ac.  were  unknown;  and 
as  there  was  no  special  and  particular  instruc- 
tion in  each  of  these  branches  of  labor,  the 
ieparation  of  which  afterwards  formed  so  many 
new  arts  maintained  by  their  respective  com- 
munities, these  trades  were  unknown. 

'*The  second  political  advantage  resulting 
f^om  the  institution  of  trades-corporations  at 
Barcelona  was,  the  esteem  and  consideration 

work  which  saw  the  light  in  1774,  fhun  the  press  of 
Sancha,  under  the  title  of  Dioourt  eamomique-poU- 
tiqve  pour  la  dtfm$edu  travaU  meeanique  du  ouvriei% 
par  D.  Jiamon  Migud  Pulaeio.  The  author  of  these 
memoirs,  fearing  to  be  aocased  of  a  grow  plagiarism, 
obflerves  that,  being  obligud  here  to  treat  of  thin  same 
matter,  ht  wm  forced  to  adopt  many  of  the  ideae  con- 
tained in  this  work,  which  at  that  time  he  thought  it 
proper  to  publish  without  affixing  his  real  name." 


in  which  at  all  times  these  estabUshmeniff 
caused  both  the  artisans  and  the  arts  to  be 
held.  This  wise  institution  won  respect  for 
the  operative  classes,  by  constituting  them  a 
visible  and  permanent  order  in  the  state. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  conduct  and  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  Barcelonians  have  ever  been  such 
as  are  to  be  found  only  amongst  an  honorable 
people.  Never  having  been  confounded  with 
any  exempted  and  privileged  body  (for  the 
trsides-corporations  draw  a  circle  around  their 
members,  and  let  them  know  what  they  are, 
and  what  they  are  worth),  these  people  learn- 
ed that  there  was  honor  and  virtue  within 
their  own  cphere,  and  labored  to  preserve 
these  qualities ;  so  certain  is  it  that  social  dis- 
tinctions in  a  nation  have  more  influence  than 
is  sometimes  believed  in  upholding  the  spirit 
of  each  social  class. 

"  Another  view  of  this  question  shows  us 
that  trades'corporations  form  communities, 
governed  by  an  economic  code,  which  assigns 
to  each  corporation  certain  employments  and 
certain  honors,  to  which  every  individual 
member  may  aspire.  Even  men's  prejudices, 
when  wisely  directed,  sometimes  produce  ad« 
mirable  effects.  Thus  the  government,  the 
administration  of  these  bodies,  in  which  the 
artisan  always  enjoyed  the  prerogative  of 
managing  the  resources  and  the  interests  of 
his  trade  and  of  his  fellow-members,  with  the 
title  of  Counsellor,  or  Elder  (Prohombre),  won 
for  the  mechanical  arts  of  Barcelona  public  and 
general  esteem ;  whilst  the  pre-eminence  in  a 
festival  or  an  assembly  serves  with  these  men 
to  soften  the  rigors  of  manual  labor,  and  the 
disadvantages  of  their  inferior  condition.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  trades  of  Barcelona, 
formed  into  well-organiied  bodies,  fixed  and 
preserved  the  arts  in  that  capital,  they  had  the 
further  credit,  by  acting  as  political  bodies 
of  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  people,  of 
gaining  a  high  esteem  for  their  members.  The 
obscure  artisan,  without  matriculation,  or  a 
common  bond,  continues  isolated  and  wander- 
ing; he  dies,  and  with  him  perishes  his  art; 
or  at  the  first  reverse  of  fortune,  he  emigrates 
and  abandons  his  craft.  What  consideration 
can  wretched  wandering  followers  of  any  trade 
obtain  in  a  country  ?  Just  such  as  knife-grin- 
ders and  tinkers  possess  in  the  provinces  of 
Spain.  At  Barcelona^  all  the  trades  have  con- 
stantly enjoyed  the  same  general  esteem,  be- 
cause all  have  been  established  and  governed 
upon  a  system  which  has  rendered  them  fixed, 
respectable,  and  prosperous. 

**  The  esteem  in  which  the  trades  of  Barcelo- 
na were  held  from  the  time  when  the  munici- 
pal government  had  formed  them  into  national 
corporations,  the  agents  of  public  economy, 
gave  rise  to  the  laudable  and  useful  custom  of 
perpetuating  trades  in  the  same  families.  In 
fact  the  people  having  learned  that»  without 
quitting  the  class  to  which  they  belonged, 
they  could  preserve  the  respect  and  considera- 
tion due  to  useful  and  honorable  citixens,  no 
longer  desired  to  quit  it,  and  were  no  longer 
ashamed  of  their  condition.  When  trades  are 
held  in  honor,  which  is  the  consequence  of 
the  stability  and  civil  properties  of  corpora- 
tions, they  naturally  become  hereditary.  Now, 
the  advantages  both  to  the  artisan  and  the 
arts,  resulting  from  this  transmission  of  trades, 
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are  so  real  and  bo  well  known,  that  it  is  need- 
less to  specify  them  here,  or  to  dwell  upon  their 
salutary  effects.  This  demarcation  and  clas- 
sification of  trades  caused  many  of  the  arts  to 
become  sure  possessions  for  those  who  adopted 
them.  Hence  fathers  aimed  at  transmitting 
their  trade  to  their  sons ;  and  thns  was  formed 
an  indestructible  mass  of  national  industry, 
which  made  labor  honorable,  by  implanting 
steady  and  homogeneous  manners,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  m  the  bosom  of  the  class  of  artisans. 

"  Another  circumstance  contributed  still 
more  to  render  the  exercise  of  the  mechanical 
arts  honorable  at  Barcelona,  not  only  more 
Uian  in  most  other  parts  of  Spain,  but  more 
than  in  any  other  state,  ancient  or  modern. 
This  was  the  admission  of  the  trades-cor- 
porations upon  the  register  of  municipal  offices 
in  this  city,  which  enjoyed  so  many  royal 
grants  and  extraordinary  privileges  of  inde- 
pendence. Thus  the  nobility — that  Qothio 
nobility — with  their  great  domains,  sought  to 
be  incorporated  with  the  operatives  in  the 
AyvntamientOf  there  to  fill  the  offices  and  su- 
preme stations  in  the  political  government, 
which,  during  more  than  five  hundred  years, 
continued  in  Barcelona  under  a  form  and  in  a 
spirit  truly  democratic*  All  mechanical  offices, 
without  any  odious  distinction  or  exclusion, 
were  held  worthy  to  be  declared  qualified  for 
(be  Gonsistorial  council  of  magistrates ;  all  had 
t>  voice  and  a  vote  among  the  conscript  fathers 
who  represented  this  city,  the  most  highly 
privileged  perhaps  that  ever  existed ;  one  of 
the  most  renowned  for  its  laws,  its  power,  and 
its  influence;  one  of  the  most  respected  in  the 
middle  ages  amongst  all  the  states  and  mon- 
archies of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. f 

"  This  political  system,  and  this  municipal 
form  of  government,  resembled  that  which 
prevailed  in  the  middle  ages  amongst  all  the 
principal  towns  of  Italy,  whence  Catalonia 
borrowed  many  of  its  customs  and  usages. 
Oenoa,  Pisa,  Milan,  Pavia,  Florence,  Sienna, 
and  other  towns,  had  a  municipal  government 
composed  of  the  leading  men  in  commerce, 
and  the  arts,  under  the  name  of  consuls,  coun- 
sellors, Ac.  Priore*  Artium — such  was  the 
name  of  a  popular  form  of  elective  govern- 
ment, distributed  among  the  different  classes 
of  citizens,  without  excluding  the  artisans, 
who,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
were  in  their  most  flourishing  condition,  form- 
ing the  most  respectable  part  of  the  population, 
and  consequently  the  richest,  the  most  power- 
Ail,  and  the  most  independent  This  demo- 
cratic liberty,  besides  giving  stability  and 
permanency  to  industry  in  the  towns  of  Italy, 
conferred  a  singular  degree  of  honor  on  the 
mechanical  professions.  The  grand  council  of 
these  towns  was  summoned  by  the  tolling  of 
the  bell,  when  the  artisans  arranged  themselves 

*  "Consult  tbe  Appendix  of  Notes,  Nos.  28  and  80. 
Tott  will  there  mo  what  respect  and  power  the  town 
of  Barcelona  enjoyed  at  another  period,  by  means  of 
the  municipal  magistrates,  who  represented  it  under 
the  ordinary  name  of  coundllors." 

t  '*  In  the  diplomatic  collection  of  these  memoirs, 
we  find  a  mnltitade  of  ]ett"r8  and  other  documents 
proving  the  dir«5ct  and  mutual  relations  which  exist- 
ed botvreen  the  city  of  Barcelona  and  the  emperors 
of  the  Enst,  of  Qermanj,  the  sultans  of  Egypt,  the 
kings  of  Tunis,  of  Morocco,  and  Tarious  monarchs 
and  states,  or  other  great  powers  of  Europe.** 


under  the  banners  or  gonfalons  of  their  respec- 
tive trades.  Such  was  also  the  political  con- 
stitution of  Barcelona  from  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  to  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  With  these  facts  before  us,  need 
we  feel  surprise  that,  in  our  own  days,  arts 
and  artisans  in  Barcelona  still  retain  undimi- 
nished esteem  and  consideration :  that  a  love 
for  mechanical  professions  has  become  here- 
ditary ;  that  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  the 
artisan  class  have  become  traditional,  even  to 
the  last  generations,  in  which  the  customs  of 
their  ancestors  have  been  transmitted  by  the 
succession  of  example*  even  after  tbe  extinc- 
tion of  the  political  reasons  in  which  these 
customs  had  their  origin  ?  Several  trades-cor- 
porations still  preserve  in  the  halls  of  their 
junta*  the  portraits  of  those  of  their  members 
who  formerly  obtained  the  first  employments 
in  the  state.  Must  not  this  laudable  practice 
have  engraven  on  the  memory  of  the  members 
of  the  corporation  all  the  ideas  of  honor  and 
dignity  consistent  with  the  condition  of  an 
artisan  ?  Assuredly  the  popular  form  of  the 
ancient  government  of  Barcelona  could  not  fail 
to  imprint  itself  generally  and  forcibly  on  the 
manners  of  the  people ;  indeed,  where  all  the 
citizens  were  equal  in  the  participation  of 
honors,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  no  one  would 
willingly  remain  inferior  to  another  in  virtue 
or  in  merit,  although  inferior,  in  other  respects, 
by  his  condition  and  fortune.  This  noble  emu- 
lation, which  must  naturally  have  been  awak- 
ened to  activity  in  the  concourse  of  all  orders 
in  the  state,  gave  birth  to  the  dignity,  the  lofty 
and  inviolate  probity  of  the  artisans  of  Barce- 
lona; and  this  character  they  have  maintained 
to  our  own  times,  to  the  admiration  of  Spain 
and  of  foreign  nations.  Such  has  been  the 
negligence  of  our  national  authors,  that  this 
narrative  will  have  the  appearance  of  a  disco- 
very :  up  to  the  present  time  Barcelona  and 
the  Principality  had  not  attracted  the  scruti- 
nizing notice  of  the  political  historian,  so  that 
a  dark  shadow  still  concealed  the  real  princi- 
ples (always  unknown  to  the  crowd)  from  which 
in  all  times,,  have  sprung  the  virtues  and  the 
vices  of  nations. 

"  To  these  causes  may  be  attributed,  in  great 
part,  the  esteem  which  the  artisans  have  ac- 
quired. Nothing  could  be  more  salutary  than 
this  obligation  they  were  always  under  of  com- 
porting themselves  with  dignity  and  distinction 
in  public  employments,  whether  in  the  corpo- 
ration or  the  municipal  government  Moreover 
the  constant  example  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  who,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  always 
lived  in  common  with  his  apprentices  in  a 
praiseworthy  manner,  has  confirmed  the  chil- 
dren in  ideas  of  order  and  dignity ;  for  the 
manners  and  habits  of  a  people,  which  are  as 
powerful  as  law,  must  be  inculcated  from  the 
tenderest  age.  Thus,  in  Barcelona,  the  opera- 
tive has  never  been  confounded  by  the  sloven- 
liness of  his  dress  with  the  mendicant,  whose 
idle  and  dissipated  habits,  says  an  illustrious 
writer,  are  easily  contracted  when  the  dress  of 
the  man  of  respectability  is  in  no  way  distin- 
guished fVom  that  of  the  rabble.  Nor  are  the 
laboring  population  ever  seen  wearing  those 
cumbersome  garments  which,  serving  as  a 
cover  for  rags  and  a  cloak  for  idleness,  cramp 
the  movements  and  activity  of  the  body,  ana 
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inTite  to  a  life  of  indolent  ease.  The  people 
have  not  contracted  a  habit  of  frequenting  ta- 
Terns,  where  example  leads  to  drankenness 
and  moral  disorders.  Their  amusements,  so 
neoessary  for  working  people  to  render  Uieir 
daily  toils  sapportable,  have  always  been  in> 
nooent  recreations,  which  either  afforded  them 
repose  from  their  fatigues  or  varied  them.  The 
games  formerly  permitted  were  either  the  ring 
{la  bague)f  nine  pins,  bowls,  ball,  shooting  at 
a  mark,  fencing,  and  public  dancing,  authoris- 
ed and  watched  over  by  the  authorities;  an 
amusement  which  fh>m  time  immemorial  has 
been  general  amongst  the  Catalans,  in  certain 
seasons  and  on  certain  festivals  of  the  year. 

"  The  respect  for  the  artisan  of  Barcelona 
has  never  been  diminished  on  account  of  the 
material  on  which  his  art  was  exercised,  whe- 
ther it  was  silver,  steel,  iron,  copper,  wood,  or 
wool.  We  have  seen  that  all  the  trades  were 
equally  eligible  to  the  municipal  offices  of  the 
state ;  none  were  excluded — not  even  butchers. 
Ancient  Barcelona  did  not  commit  the  political 
error  of  establishing  preferences  that  might 
have  produced  some  odious  distinctions  of 
trade?.  The  inhabitants  considered  that  all 
the  citizens  were  in  themselves  worthy  of 
esteem,  since  all  contributed  to  the  growth  and 
maintenance  of  the  property  of  a  capital  whose 
opulence  and  power  were  founded  upon  the 
industry  of  the  artisan  and  the  merchant  In 
fact,  Barcelona  has  ever  been  free  from  that 
idea,  so  generally  entertained,  that  every  me- 
ehanioal  profession  is  low  and  vulgar — a  mis- 
chievous and  very  common  preijudice,  which, 
in  the  provinces  of  Spain,  has  made  an  irre> 
parable  breach  in  the  progress  of  the  arts. 
At  Barcelona,  admission  into  certain  trades- 
corporations  has  never  been  refused  to  the 
members  of  other  trades :  in  this  city  all  the 
trades  are  held  in  the  same  estimation.  In  a 
word,  neither  Barcelona  nor  any  other  town  in 
Catalonia  has  ever  entertained  those  vulgar 
prejudices  that  are  enough  to  prevent  honor- 
able men  from  devoting  themselves  to  the  arts, 
or  to  cause  the  son  to  forsake  the  art  practised 
by  the  father."* 

Note  36,  p.  361. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  numerous  Councils 
held  by  the  Church  at  different  epochs ;  why, 
it  will  be  asked,  does  she  not  hold  them  more 
frequently  now  ?  I  will  answer  this  question 
by  quoting  a  judicious  passage  from  Count,  do 
Maistre,  in  his  work  0»  the  Pope,  book  L  chap. 
2:— 

''  In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,"  says  he, 
"  it  was  more  easy  to  assemble  Councils,  be- 
cause the  Church  was  not  so  numerous  as  now, 
and  because  the  emperors  possessed  powers 
tluit  enabled  a  sufficient  number  of  Bishops  to 
assemble,  so  that  their  decisions  needed  only 
the  absent  of  other  Bishops.  Yet  these  Coun- 
cils were  not  assembled  without  much  difficulty 
and  embarrassment.  But  in  modern  timoti, 
since  the  civilized  world  has  boon  divided  into 
so  many  sovereignties,  and  immeasurably  in- 
oreused  by  our  intrepid  navigators,  an  (Ecu- 
menical Council  has  become  achimera.f  8im- 

e  See  the  rfmarks  of  his  Excellency  M.  Campo- 
maucii  on  these  abuseo  and  (klse  principles  of  policy. 
In  hi.t  Dii&mrte  on  the  l^uUir  JEUueatton  of  Arli- 
tanx,  from  pa^*  119  to  160. 

t  Ww  oFdJLaarlly  c«ll  a  chimera,  or  an  imposslbi- 


ply  to  coBToke  aU  the  Bishops,  and  to  briqg 

legally  together  rach  a  eonvocalion,  flre  or  nz 
years  woidd  not  snffioe." 

KoTB  87,  p.  369. 

That  my  readers  may  be  oonvinood  of  the 
truth  and  accuracy  of  what  I  here  aArm,  I 
invite  them  to  read  the  history  of  the  heresies 
that  have  afflicted  the  Church  sinoe  the  first 
ages,  but  particularly  from  the  tenth  eeatoiy 
down  to  our  own  days. 

Note  38,  p.  373. 

It  was  not»  I  have  said,  wiUioat  prejadiee  te 
Uie  liberty  of  the  people  that  the  infloenee  of 
the  clergy  was  withdrawn  from  the  working  of 
the  political  machine.  In  order  to  aecertaia 
how  far  this  is  true,  it  may  be  well  to  remark; 
that  a  great  number  of  theologians  wore  fa- 
vorable to  tolerably  liberal  doctrines  in  politi* 
oal  matters,  and  that  it  was  the  elergy  who  ex- 
ercised the  greatest  freedom  in  speaking  to 
kings,  even  i^r  tiie  people  had  almoot  en- 
tirely lost  the  right  of  intervention  in  polttietl 
affairs.  Observe  what  opinions  St.  Thomas 
held  on  forms  of  government. 

(Quest  cv.  1*  2".) 

De  raiione  Judieialium  praeeptorum  art.  L 
Respondeo  dieendum,  quod  oirca  bonam  ordi« 
nationem  prineipum  in  aliqna  civitate,  vol 
gente,  duo  sunt  attendenda,  quorum  onum  esl; 
ut  omnes  aliquam  partem  habeant  in  prind- 
patu ;  per  hoc  enim  oonservatnr  pax  populi  et 
omnes  talem  ordinationem  amant  et  cnstodiunt 
ut  dioitor  (II.  Poiit.,  cap.  i.) ;  aliud  est  quod 
attenditur  secundum  speciem  regiminis  vel 
ordinationis  principatum,  ci^us  cum  sint  diver- 
ssB  species,  ut  philosophus  tradit  in  III.  PoliL 
cap.  v.,  prsdcipue  tamen  unum  regimen  est,  in 
quo  unus  principatur  secundum  virtulem:  et 
aristooratia,  id  est  potestas  optimorum,  in  qua 
aliqui  pauci  principantur  secundum  virtutem. 
Undo  optima  ordinatio  prineipum  est  in  aliqoa 
oivitate  vel  regno,  in  quo  unus  pneficttor 
secundum  virtutem  qui  omnibus  pnesit  et  sub 
ipso  sunt  aliqui  prinoipantes  secundum  virto- 
tem,  et  tamen  talis  principatus  ad  omnes  per- 
Unet,  tum  quia  ex  omnibus  oligi  possunU  turn 
quia  etiam  ab  omnibus  eliguntur.  Talis  vero 
est  omnis  politia  bene  commixta  ex  regno  in 
quanlam  unus  prasest,  et  aristocraiia  in  quan- 
tum multi  principantur  secundum  virtutem,  et 
ex  democratia,  id  est  potestate  populi  in  quan- 
tum ex  popularibus  possunt  eligi  principes,  et 
ad  populum  pertinet  electio  prineipum,  et  hoe 
fuit  institutnm  secundum  legem  divinam. 
Divas  Thomas.  (1*  2"  Q.  90,  arL  4«.) 

Et  sic  ex  quatuor  pnedictis  potest  eolligi 
definitio  legis  qua)  nihil  est  aliud  quam  qns»- 
dam  rationis  ordinatio  ad  bonum  commune  ab 
eo  qui  euram  oommunitatis  habet  promnlgata. 
Q.  95,  art  4. 


lity.  that  which  offers  great  difficnlt'es.  On  thin 
catiion  we  caonot  help  obf««rving  to  sincere  por*oiia» 
that  from  them  inreat  difflcultiva.  they  mav  Jad^  of 
the  Iawfalne<w  and  sincerity  of  the  desiri:«  ma.nl^s^ 
ed  by  tbe  jot-<itMznirefurmer«andapj)elUntitol^un 
cits.  They  do  not  wish  for  Councilii:  but  under  the 
Hhadow  of  th  8  word  they  wi«h  to  escape  the  anih<V' 
rity  of  their  lezitiinato  iiupi'rinr*.  (Note  by  th»»  aQ- 
thrirs  of  the  BiUiothitpu  dt  Ueliffion,  publi»hod  in 
fipain.) 
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Tertio  ost  de  ntione^  legis  hwnaiUB  ut  insti- 
taator  a  gnbernante  commnnitatem  civitatis : 
aicut  supra  dictum  est  (Quest  90,  art  3.)  £t 
•eeandum  hoe  distinguuntur  leges  humanas 
secimdain  diversa  regimina  ciritatum,  quorum 
anum,  secundum  philosophum  in  III.  Polit., 
cap.  zi.,  est  regnum,  quando  scilicet  oiyitas  gn- 
bemator  ab  uno,  et  secundum  boo  accipiuntur 
eonfltitutiones  prinoipum;  aliud  vero  regimen 
Mt  aristocratia,  id  est  principatus  optimorum 
Tdl  optimatum,  et  secundum  hoc  sumuntur  re- 
■ponsa  pmdentum  et  etiam  senatuseonsulta. 
Aliad  regimen  est  oligarchia,  id  est  principatus 
paaeomm  divitum  et  potentum;  et  secundum 
noc  sumitur  jus  prsstonum,  quod  etiam  honora- 
rium dicitur.  Aliud  autem  regimen  est  popali, 
quod  nominatur  democratia ;  et  secundum  hoc 
aomuntur  plebisoita.  Aliud  autem  est  tyranni- 
eum,  quod  est  omnino  oorruptum  nude  ex  hoc 
non  sumitur  aliqua  lex.  Est  etiam  et  aliquod 
regimen  ex  istis  oommixtum,  quod  est  opti- 
mum, ot  secundum  hoc  sumitur  lex  quam 
majores  natu  simul  cum  plebibus  sanxemn^  ut 
Isidorus  dicit  lib.  5,  £t^m,  O,  cap.  x. 

If  certain  dedaimers  are  to  be  belieyed,  it 
would  seem  that  the  principle,  that  it  is  the  law 
which  governs,  and  not  the  will  of  man,  is 
quite  a  recent  discovexy.  But  observe  with 
what  solidity  and  perspicuity  the  angelic  doctor 
ozpoonds  this  doctrine. 

TTtrum  fuerit  utile  aliquas  leges  poni  ab  ho- 
minibus. 

Ad  2"  dioendum,  quod  sicut  Philosophns 
dicit  1.  Rhetor.  Melius  est  omnia  ordinari 
lege,  quam  dimittere  judicum  arbitrio,  et  hoc 
propter  tria.  Prime  quidem,  quia  facilius  est 
hirenire  paucos  sapientes,  qui  sufficiant  ad  rec- 
tas  leges  ponendas,  quam  multos ;  qui  require- 
rentur  ad  recte  judicandum  de  singulis.  Se- 
cundo,  quia  illi  qui  leges  ponunty  ex  multo 
tempore  considerant  quid  lege  ferendum  sit: 
sed  judicia  de  singularibus  factis  fiunt  ex  casi- 
bus  subito  exortis.  Facilius  autem  ex  mnltis 
oonsideratis  potest  homo  Tidere  quid  rectum 
sit,  quam  solum  ex  aliquo  nno  facto.  Tertio, 
quia  legislatores  judicant  in  unirersali,  et  de 
ftituris :  sed  homines  jndioiis  prsDsidentes  judl- 
oant  de  pr»sentibus ;  ad  quse  afflcientur  amore 
Tel  odio,  aut  aliqua  oupiditate;  et  sic  eorum 
depravatur  judicium.  Quia  ergo  justitia  ani- 
mata  judicis  non  invenitur  in  multis,  et  quia 
flexibilis  est :  ideo  necessarium  fuit  in  qulbus- 
cumque  est  poesibile,  legem  determinare  quid 
judicandum  sit»  etpauoissima  arbitrio  hbminum 
oommittere. 

In  Spain,  the  Proeuradorea  of  the  Cortes 
dared  not  raise  their  voices  against  the  excesses 
of  power;  and  their  timidity  drew  down  the 
keen  reproaches  of  P.  Mariana.  In  the  exami- 
nation to  which  he  was  subjected  in  the  cele- 
brate^ suit  commenced  against  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  aeven  treatite;  he  confesses 
having  applied  to  the  Procuradorw  the  epithets 
of  viUf  tuperJieitUf  and  utterly  venal,  only 
Striving  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  prince,  and 
their  own  particular  interests,  without  solici- 
tude for  the  public  good.  He  added,  that  such 
was  the  public  czy,  the  general  complaint^  at 
least  at  Toledo,  where  he  was  residing. 

I  will  leave  unnoticed  his  work  intituled  JDe 
S^g^  «f  Btgi^  inftUulione,  of  which  I  have 
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spoken  elsewhere.  Confining  mysdf  to  hit 
HUtory  of  Spain,  I  will  observe  with  what 
liberty  he  expresses  himself  on  the  most  deli- 
cate points,  without  meeting  with  any  opposi- 
tion, either  from  the  civil  or  from  the  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  In  his  1st  book,  chap.  4, 
speaking  of  the  Aragonese,  in  his  usuiU  grave 
and  severe  tone,  he  says:  ''The  Aragonese 
possess  and  enjoy  laws  and  /ttero§  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  other  people  of  Spain; 
they  possess  every  thing  most  adapted  for  pre- 
serving liberty  against  the  excessive  power 
of  kings,  for  preventing  this  power  from  de- 

Senerating  and  changing,  by  its  natural  ten- 
ency,  into  tyranny ;  for  they  are  not  ignorant 
of  this  truth,  that  the  right  of  liberty  is  gene- 
rally lost  by  degrees." 

It  was  precisely  at  this  epoch  that  the  <dergy 
expressed  themselves  with  the  greatest  freedom 
on  the  most  delicate  of  all  subjecte,  that  of  con- 
tributions. The  venerable  Palafox,  in  his  me- 
morial or  petition  to  the  king  for  ecclesiastical 
immunity,  said :  "  According  to  St  Augustine, 
to  the  great  Tostat,  and  other  weighty  authors^ 
the  Son  of  God  appointed  that  the  children  of 
God — that  is  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  hit 
priests — should  not  pay  tribute  to  the  pagan 
princes.  In  fact,  he  addressed  to  St  Peter  tht 
following  question,  already  resolved  by  the  eter- 
nal wisdom  of  the  Father:  Reget  gentium  0 
quihue  ciecipiunt  tributumt  a  Jiliit,  an  ah  alieni$  t 
St  Peter  answered.  Ah  alienit;  and  our  Lord 
concluded  with  these  words :  Ergo  liheri  »uiU 
filii.  I  may  be  allowed,  sire,  to  make  this 
delicate  observation,  that  the  JDivine  Majesty 
does  not  say.  Beget  gentium  a  quihut  eapiunt 
trihvtum,  but  a  quihue  accipiunt.  By  this  word 
aeeipiuntf  we  understand  the  mildness  and 
mansuetudo  with  which  the  payment  of  a  tri- 
bute should  always  be  exacted,  in  order  to  di- 
minish the  bitterness  and  repugnance  accom- 
panying a  tribute. 

"46.  It  is  doubtiess  nseftil  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  state,  that,  in  the  first  place,  subjects 
should  give,  in  order  that  princes  may  then 
receive.  It  is  proper  that  kings  should  receive, 
and  employ  the  tribute  paid  them,  for  on  thia 
depends  the  safety  of  crowns ;  but  it  is  well  that 
snl^ects  should  first  give  it  voluntarily.  It  ia 
doubtiess  from  this  passage  of  Scripture,  from 
this  expression  of  tiie  Eternal  Word,  that  the 
Catholic  Crown,  always  so  pious,  has  received 
the  holy  doctrine,  by  rirtue  of  which  neither 
vour  mi^esty  nor  your  illustrious  predeoessora 
have  ever  permitted  a  tribute  to  be  levied 
without  its  having  first  received  the  consent  of 
the  kingdoms  themselves,  and  been  offered  by 
them ;  and  your  mi^esty  is  incomparably  mora 
exalted  by  limiting  and  moderating  your  power, 
than  by  exercising  it  to  its  utmojt  extent 

"47.  Sire,  if  laymen,  who  have  no  exemption 
in  matters  of  tribute,  epjoy  that  which  the 

kindness  of  your  miO®"^7  ^^^  ^^  ^®  ^"^^^ 
Catholic  kings  grant  them;  if  they  do  not  pay 
till  they  choose  to  make  a  voluntary  offering] 
if  nothing  is  received  from  them  except  on  thia 
oondition,  will  religion,  your  majesty's  ra- 
nowned  piety,  and  the  devoted  seal  of  tha 
Council,  allow  the  clergy— the  sons,  the  min- 
isters of  God,  the  privileged,  th<]pe  who  ara 
exempt  by  divine  and  human  law  in  all  tha 
nations  of  the  world,  and  among  the  very 
pagans — ^to  eijoy  lesa  favor  than  strangai^ 
Q 
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who  are  mft,  like  them,  either  mioisten  of  the 
Cbarcb  or  pricflts  of  God  ?  Is  the  word  eaptunt^ 
nre,  to  be  applied  ezclusirelj  to  the  ministers 
of  God,  and  the  word  aceipiunt  to  men  of  the 
world?" 

In  his  work  intituled  ffittoria  Heal  Sagrada, 
the  same  writer  raises  his  voice  against  tjnuiny 
with  extreme  severitj : 

''  12.  Such,"  says  he,  "it  the  law  which  the 
king  whom  y<fn  tcinh/or  will  maintain  in  your 
regard.  The  word  law  is  here  employed  ironi- 
cally, as  if  God  should  say:  'You  imagine, 
without  doubt,  that  this  king  of  yours  would 
govern  according  to  law;  on  this  supposition 
you  asked  for  him,  since  you  complained  that 
my  tribunal  did  not  govern  you.  INow,  the 
law  which  this  king  will  exercise  towards  you 
will  be,  to  disregard  all  law;  and  his  law  will 
eventually  be  tyranny  respected.'  The  politi- 
cian who,  relying  upon  this  passage,  should 
attribute  as  a  right  to  the  monarch  a  power 
which  is  merely  pointed  out  by  God  to  the 
people  as  a  chastisement,  would  be  an  uncivil- 
ized being,  unworthy  of  being  treated  as  a 
rational  creature.  The  Lord,  in  thi£  instance, 
does  not  define  what  is  the  best;  he  does  not 
say  what  he  is  giving  them ;  these  words  are 
no  appreciation  of  power ;  he  merely  declares 
what  would  be  the  case,  and  what  he  condemns. 
Who  shall  dare  to  found  the  origin  of  tyranny 
on  justice  itself?  God  says,  that  ho  whom 
they  desire  for  a  king  will  be  a  tyrant — not  a 
tyrant  approved  of  by  him,  but  a  tyrant  that  he 
reprobates  and  chastises.  And  subsequent 
events  clearly  shewed  it,  since  there  were  in 
Israel  wicked  kings,  by  whom  the  prophecy 
was  fulfilled,  and  Saints  who  obtained  on  the 
throne  the  mercy  of  God.  The  wicked  kings 
literally  accomplished  the  divine  threat,  by 
doing  what  they  were  forbidden ;  the  good  ones 
established  their  dignity  upon  propriety  and 
justice  within  prescribed  limits." 

Father  Marquez,  in  his  Christian  Prince  or 
Ifuyintrate  [Gobernador  Crigtiano),  also  en- 
larges on  the  same  question;  he  expounds  his 
opinion  both  theoretically  and  practically. 

(Chapter  xrl.  68.) 

"Thus  far  we  have  heard  the  words  of  Philo, 
writing  on  this  event.  Afi  these  words  afibrded 
me  an  opportunity  of  reasoning  on  the  obliga- 
tions of  Christian  kings,  I  have  taken  care  to 
quote  them  at  lengtli.  I  will  not  expect  these 
kings  to  act  like  Moses ;  for  they  have  not  the 
miraculous  aid  which  the  Hebrew  legislator  re- 
ceived for  the  relief  of  the  people,  nor  the  rod 
which  God  gave  him  to  make  water  flow  from 
the  rock  at  need.  But  I  will  recommend  them 
to  reflect  maturely  on  the  additional  services 
they  shall  attempt  to  exact  fVom  their  subjects, 
and  the  burdens  they  shall  impose  on  them. 
Let  them  reflect  that  they  are  bound  to  justify 
the  motive  of  their  request  in  all  truth,  and 
without  any  false  coloring;  always  and  con- 
stantly aware  that  they  are  in  the  presence  of 
God,  that  the  eyes  of  God  are  fixed  on  their 
hands,  that  He  will  require  from  them  a  strict 
account  of  their  actions.  For,  as  the  holy 
doctor  of  Nazianien  says,  the  Son  of  God  came 
designedly  into  the  world  at  the  taking  of  a 
census  and  a  resettlement  of  the  imposts,  in 
order  to  confound  kings  who  would  have  ap- 
Tointed  them  through  eaprice;  lo  that  kings  | 


may  now  know  dial  the  Son  of  Gad  taket 
account  of  every  item,  and  weighs  in  the  bal- 
ance of  his  strict  justice  things  which  we 
should  account  of  little  moment 

"  The  above  reflection  will  serve  to  dispel  the 
false  ideas  of  certain  flatterers,  who,  to  obtain 
the  favor  of  princes,  persuade  them  that  they 
are  perfectly  independent  and  the  masters  of 
the  lives  and  property  of  their  sabjecte,  free  to 
dispose  of  them  as  they  may  think  proper.  la 
support  of  this  pretended  maxim,  they  allege, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  history  of  Samael,  who 
answered  the  people  on  the  part  of  God,  when 
they  were  den^nding  a  king,  'Yon  shall  have 
one,  but  on  terrible  conditions.'  This  king  was 
to  take  from  them  their  fields,  their  vineyards, 
their  oliveyards,  to  give  them  to  his  servants ; 
he  was  to  take  their  daughters  for  slaves,  *  to 
make  him  ointments,  and  to  be  his  cooks  and 
bakers.'  And  they  have  not  observed  that,  as 
John  Bodin  says,  this  is  the  interpretation  of 
Philip  Melanethon,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to 
render  it  suspicious.  Moreover,  as  St  G  regoiy, 
and  after  him  other  doctors,  have  observed, 
this  passage  of  Scripture  does  not  establish  the 
just  right  of  kings,  but  rather  announces  be- 
forehand the  tyranny  of  a  grea-t  nnmber  of 
princes;  in  fine,  these  words  do  not  explain 
what  good  princes  might  do,  but  merely  what 
bad  ones  would  usually  do.  Hence,  when 
Achab  seized  upon  the  vineyard  of  Naboth, 
God  was  angry  with  him,  and  we  know  how 
Ho  treated  him.  When  David,  the  elect  of 
God,  demanded  a  spot  whereon  to  set  up  the 
altar  of  Jcbusee,  he  only  asked  it  on  oondltion 
of  paying  the  value  of  the  land. 

"For  this  reason  princes  should  examine 
with  scrupulous  attention  whether  contnlm- 
tions  are  just;   for  if  they  are   not,  doctors 
decide  that  they  cannot,  without  manifest  in- 
justice, thus  more  or  less  infringe  on  the  rights 
of  their  subjects.    This  doctrine  is  so  Catholic 
and  certain,  that  men  holding  sound  doctrine 
afiSrm  that,  in  this  case,  princes  cannot  impose 
fresh  tributes,  even  though  necessary,  without 
the  consent  of  the  nation.    For,  say  they,  the 
prince  not  being  (which  ho  certainly  is*  not) 
the  master  of  his  subjects'  property,  cannot 
make  use  of  it  without  the  consent  of  those 
from  whom  he  is  to  receive  it    This  custom 
has  been  long  in  practice  in  the  kingdom  of 
Castile,  where  the  laws  of  royalty  prohibit  the 
levying  of  any  new  impost  without  the  inter- 
vention  of  the  Cortes:  after  having  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Cortes,  the  impost  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  vote  of  the  towns ;  and  the  prince 
does  not  consider  his  demand  granted  till  it 
has  received  the  sanction  of  the  majority  of  the 
towns.    Edward  I.  of  England  made  a  similar 
law,  according  to  many  authors  of  weight ;  and 
Philip  of  Commines  says,  that  it  was  Uie  same 
in  France  till  the  time  of  Charles  VIL,  who^ 
urged  by  an    extreme  necessity,  suppressed 
these  formalities,   and  levied  a  tax  without 
wailing  for  the  consent  of  the  States,  and  this 
inflicted  on  the  kingdom  so  deep  a  wound,  that 
it  will  long  continue  unhealed.    If  we  may 
credit  certain  afiirmations,  this  author  reports, 
that  it  was  then  asserted  that  the  king  bad 
escaped  from  the  guardianship  exercised  by  the 
kingfdom;  but  that  his  own  opinion  is,  that 
kings  cannot,  without  the  consent  of  their  peo. 
pie,  exact  a  single  farthing;  princes  adiii^ 
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O&enrlse^  mjb  te,  fall  under  the  Pope's  ez- 
oommonication ;  bo  doabt  that  of  the  bull  In 
Cotna  Domini,  For  my  own  part,  I  ought  to 
eonfess   that  I  do  not  find  this  in  PhiKp  de 

Oommines With    respect    to    this 

aecond  point,  it  is  evident,  that  the  prince  can- 
not^ on  nis  own  authoritj,  impose  new  tributea 
without  the  consent  of  ^e  nation,  whenerer 
this  nation  shall  have  acquired  by  any  of  the 
reasons  mentioned  a  contrary  right,  which  t 
consider  to  be  the  case  in  Castile.     No  one,  in 
fact,  will  deny  that  kingdoms  at  their  com- 
mencement have  a  right  to  choose  their  Idngs 
on  this  condition,  or  render  them  such  services 
aa  to  obtain  in  return  that  no  new  imposts  shall 
be  laid  on  them  without  their  consent    Now, 
in  either  case,  there  will  be  a  compact  made, 
from  which  kings  cannot  depart  ,*  and  it  is  of 
no  consequence,  as  some  imagine  it  to  be, 
whether  they  have  obtained  their  kingdoms 
through  the  election  of  their  subjects,  or  by 
mere  force  of  arms.    Although  it  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  a  State  yielding  itaelf  of  its  own 
accord,  will  obtain  greater  privileges  and  better 
conditions  than  those  acquired  by  a  just  war, 
it  would  not,  however,  be  impossible  for  a  State, 
in  choosing  a  king,  to  confer  upon  him  all  its 
power  in  an  absolute  manner,  and  without  this 
restriction,  with  a  view  to  lay  him  under  greater 
obligations,  and  to  testify  to  him  a  greater 
degree  of  devotedness ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  king,  who  had  subjected  a  kingdom  by  force 
of  arms,  might  nevertheless  voluntarily  grant 
it  this  privilege,  with  a  view  to  obtain  its 
gratitude,  and  more  affectionate  obedience  on 
its  part.    The  positive  rule,  therefore,  for  this 
particular  right,  will  be  the  contract  made, 
whether  virtually  or  expressly,  between   the 
State  and  the  prince;  a  contract  which  should  be 
inviolable^  especially  if  it  is  sealed  by  an  oath." 

The  Prince,  or  Ghrietian  MagiHrats, 
(Liv.  il.  ch.  zzxiz.  1 2.) 

"Princes,  it  is  said,  may  compel  their  sub- 
jects to  sell  at  half-price,  or  to  give  gratui- 
tously, a  part  of  their  property.  This  opinion 
is  generally  founded  on  the  law  which  ordains 
that,  when  a  ship  in  a  tempest  has  been  saved 
by  throwing  overboard  a  part  of  the  cargo,  the 
proprietors  of  the  remaining  part  are  obliged  to 
make  a  proportionate  contribution  to  indemnify 
the  sufferers  for  the  loss  they  have  sustained. 
Bartholus  and  other  authors  have  inferred  from 
this,  that  in  a  time  of  necessity  and  famine  the 
monarch  may  require  his  subjects  to  give  gratui- 
tously, and  a  fortiori  to  sell  at  a  lower  price,  a 
portion  of  their  property  to  those  in  need.  The 
monarch,  say  they,  might,  without  any  doubt, 
render  property  common,  as  it  was  before  the 
establishment  of  social  rights;  he  may  conse- 
quently take  it  from  one  of  his  subjects  and 
give  it  to  another. 

"  It  is  certainly  said  in  the  laws  of  the  kings 
of  Israel,  that  he  who  should  be  chosen  by  Qod 
might  seize  upon  the  vineyards  and  property 
of  his  subjects,  to  confer  them  on  his  own  ser- 
vants,* but  the  doctors  do  not  support  their 
arguments  on  this  text  In  ttuat,  as  we  have 
said  in  chapter  16th,  book  i.,  the  question  does 
not  concern  the  rights  of  a  good  prince,  but  the 
tyrannical  acts  of  a  bad  one.  Now,  a  careful 
study  of  the  Soriptures  will  sheW|  that  this 


passage  imist  be  Ikvouxablc  to  one  or  other  of 
the  two  opinions;  for,  if  it  were  intended  to 
establish  that  kings  would  possess  in  conscience 
the  authorilj  set  forth  in  this  passage,  thej 
would  certainly  have  the  right  of  seising  the 
property  of  one  of  their  sul^ects  to  give  it  to 
another.  If  this  passage  is  merely  meant  as  a 
declaration  of  the  ii\|ustices,  of  the  extortions^ 
and  the  tyrannies  of  wicked  monarchs,  it  is  no 
less  certain  that  in  Scripture  the  deed  is  con- 
sidered vojast ;  for  this  deed  is  alleged  as  an 
example  of  what  tyrants  would  do ;  now  if  it 
had  been  permitted  to  a  good  king,  it  would  not 
have  been  quoted  as  an  example  of  tyranny,  as 
the  Scriptures  suppose  it. 

"  Thus,  thia  text  alone,  even  were  there  n« 
other  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  would  satisfy 
me,  that  kings  cannot  lawfully  compel  tiieir 
subjects  to  relinquish  their  property  for  less 
than  its  value,  not  even  under  pretext  of  the 
public  good.  In  fact,  were  this  pretext  valid, 
it  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  the  kings 
of  Israel  to  find  «i  excuse  for  their  tyranny ; 
they  might  have  alleged,  that  it  was  important 
to  the  public  good  to  reward  servants  whose 
fidelity  was  so  advantageous  to  the  interests  of 
the  kingdom.  Further,  King  Achab  might 
have  urged,  Uiat  the  amusements  of  the  prince 
formed  a  part  of  the  public  good,  since  the 
people  are  so  much  interested  in  the  health  of 
the  prince  $  and  under  this  pretext  might  have 
deprived  Naboth  of  his  vineyard  in  order  to 
enlarge  his  gardens.  We  find,  however,  that 
this  pretext  did  not  justify  him  in  compelling 
Naboth  even  to  sell  his  vineyard;  the  king^ 
although  grieved,  was  not  offended  by  this 
man's  refusal,  neither  was  it  his  intention  to 
seize  the  vineyard,  had  not  the  impious  Jezabd 
furnished  him  with  the  means  of  doing  so. 

"  Reason  is  evidently  in  favour  of  this  opi- 
nion.    Kings  are  the  ministers  of  justice,  and 
have  been  appointed  to  administer  and  uphold 
justice  among  the  people.     As  St.  Thomas 
teaches,  the  contract  in  buying  and  selling  is 
only  just  in  proportion  as  tiie  price  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  thing  purchasod.    Public,  it  is  true, 
should  be  preferred  to  individual  interest;  in 
case,  therefore,  that  a  State  is  in  danger  of 
dissolution,  the  monarch  might  demand  pro- 
perty at  a  less  price,  or  even  for  nothing,  just 
as  he  might  compel  the  citizen  to  expose  his 
life,  which  is  of  still  greater  value,  in  defending 
the  common  cause  in  a  just  war.    This  case, 
however,  as  P.  Molina  observes,  is  impossible, 
since  the  monarch  would  always  be  able  to 
indemnity  the  individual  for  the  loss  he  sus- 
tained, by  levying  for  this  purpose  a  general 
tax,  a  just  tribute,  and  one  that  the  State  would 
be  bound  to  pay.    To  prove  this  still  more 
clearly,  let  us  imagine  the  most  urgent  case 
possible;  let  us  suppose  that  the  king  is  be- 
sieged in  his  capital  by  a  tyrant;  the  tyrant 
is  about  to  enter  sword  and  torch  in  hand ;  he 
offers  to  raise  the  siege  on  condition  of  receiv- 
ing a  statue  of  gold  of  great  value,  formerly 
the  property  of  his  ancestors,  which  a  subject 
of  the  besieged  king,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  his  armies,  had  taken  in  the  plunder  of  a 
town,  and  made  the  inalienable  property  of  the 
eldest  son  of  his  family.    To  render  the  cose 
still  more  pressing,  let  us  suppose  that  tho 
tyrant  has  a  dearly-cherished  relation  in  the 
service  of  the  besieged  king,  and  that  he  wiC 
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be  ifttitfied  tf  %  ticA  lord  of  ilio  kiagdomy 
IKMseanng  a  mat  nnnbor  of  ettatei,  m  do- 
■poiled,  and  nia  proper^  oonferred  on  his 
relation.  It  cannot  bo  donbted  that,  m  order 
to  parcbase  the  Byes  of  all,  thii  arrangement 
might  be  entered  into;  and  that  the  king 
would  be  justified  in  aeoeding  to  the  demand, 
in  taking  the  statue,  or  even  the  whole  of  this 
property,  to  confer  it  on  the  tTraatTs  relation. 
But  no  one  will  assert  that  the  lord  shoold 
taff»r  the  whole  loss.  The  State  wonld  be 
under  the  obligation  of  indemaiiying  him  for 
tile  loss,  by  taking  upon  itMtf  the  iademnifl- 
eation,  tiie  lord  merely  eontribnting  his  quota; 
for  this  reason,  that  it  woul^  be  opposed  to 
natural  justice  for  the  burdens  of  the  whole  body 
to  fidl  upon  a  single  member,  which  would  be 
the  case  according  to  the  law  proposed  by  the 
opponents.  If,  in  a  ease  of  shipwreck,  all  the 
oargo  were  thrown  orerboard  to  sare  the  ship 
and  the  lires  and  fortunes  of  all,  the  obligation 
being  common  to  aU,  it  would  not  be  just  that 
it  should  fall  exelusirely  upon  the  owners; 
because  the  oargo  could  best  be  thrown  over, 
board  and  most  endangered  the  ship's  safety : 
ttie  loss  should  be  borne  by  all,  eren  by  thoee 
who  had  with  them  things  only  of  little  weighty  as 
jewels  or  diamonds,  for  instance ;  since  neither 
viese  latter  proprietors  nor  the  ressel  herself 
eould  be  sared  without  lightening  her  by 
throwing  orerboard  the  heaTier  portion  of  the 
oargo. 

"  The  law  decrees  also  that  the  owner  of  the 
Tessel  shall  pay  his  quota.  Not  that  he  is  ob- 
liged to  indemnify  the  owners  of  the  merchan- 
d^e  lost,  because  he  sew  them  in  need ;  it 
may  be  suppoeed,  Indeed,  that  these  parties  are 
rich,  and,  although  their  present  loss  is  extreme, 
Ihey  will  nevertheless  be  under  the  obligation 
of  returning  what  would  then  have  been  lent 
to  them ;  for,  as  the  doctors  decide,  there  is  no 
obligation  of  giring  to  the  rich  man  when  he 
iuffers  a  heavy  loss,  when  a  loan  will  answer 
the  game  end.  But  it  is  said  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  master  of  a  ship  is  founded  on  Uie 
ftct,  that  all  the  passen^rers  and  the  proprietors 
being  interested  in  saving  their  lives  and  their 
property,  the  risk  and  the  loss  of  what  was 
thrown  overboard  ought  to  fUl  <m  all,  and  not 
exclusively  on  the  owners  of  what  was  lost  As 
a  proof  that  this  Is  the  correct  Interpretation,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  notice  the  summary  of  the 
title,  and  the  very  words  of  the  law,  which  are : 
£o  quod  id  tHlutum  iervaUx  mereedea  dehereni, 
**  But,  except  in  this  case,  or  in  others  equally 
pressing,  if  tne  ruin  of  the  State  would  not 
result  from  the  mere  fact  of  an  individual 
refusing  to  yield  up  his  house  to  the  prince, 
the  latter  could  not  compel  Che  proprietor  to 
give  it  up  for  a  less  price  than  its  jiist  value, 
and  still  less  for  nothing ;  for  so  lung  as  the 
persons  and  the  property  of  the  State  are  safe, 
it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  body  corporate 
whether  such  or  such  persons  are  rich  or  poor ; 
lio  one,  in  fact,  in  the  general  community  po8- 
aesses  a  fixed  degree  from  which  he  can  neither 
descend  nor  rise.  This  instability  observable 
4tmong  the  members  of  the  same  State,  some 
losing  what  others  gain,  and  etce  ver*a,  is  in- 
separable (Vom  the  state  of  society,  such  ie  the 
insiability  i)f  temporal  affairs;  and  the  public 
good  generally  s^teaking,  neither  loses  nor 
gains  by  it' 


Kon  S9,  p.  S82. 

Some  persona  imagine,  that  in  speaking  or 
the  Ices  of  liberty  in  Spain,  the  quesfaon  aa^y 
be  readily  reduced  to  one  point  of  view,  as  tf 
Uie  kingdom  had  always  {MMsessed  the  ani^ 
which  it  only  acquired  in  the  eighteenth  eea- 
tuy,  and  only  dien  in  an  incomplete  manner. 
A  perusal  of  history,  and  especially  of  tite 
codes  of  the  different  proyinces  of  which  the 
monarchy  was  composed,  will  convince  us  that 
the  central  power  has  been  created  and  fortified 
among  us  very  slowly;  and  that  at  the  time 
when  this  diflioult  task  was  nearly  aocompliahed 
in  Castile,  much  still  remained  to  be  done  in 
Aragon  and  Catalonia.  Our  constitntiona,  oar 
customs,  our  manners,  in  the  seventeenth  oen- 
tuiy,  evidently  prove  that  the  monarchy  of 
Philip  II.,  such  as  we  conceive  it,  stroilg  and 
iiTcsistible,  was  not  yet  established  In  tin 
crown  of  Aragon.  I  will  abstain  from  addncing 
here  documents  and  quoting  foots  with  which 
every  one  is  acquainted;  the  dimenaiooa  of 
thia  volume  require  me  to  be  briei^ 

NoTB  40,  p.  388. 

The  immortal  work  of  Count  do  Maiatre,  ia 
which  he  so  ably  refutes  the  calumnies  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Apostolic  See,  is  well  known. 
Among  80  many  and  sueh  profound  obsenra- 
tions,  there  is  one  deserving  of  particular  atten- 
tion :  that  on  the  moderation  of  the  Popes  in 
every  thing  relating  to  the  extension  of  their 
dominions,  when  he  points  out  the  difference 
between  the  Roman  and  the  other  European 
Courts.  ''It  is,"  says  he,  "a  very  remarkable 
circumstance,  but  either  disreguiled  or  not 
sufficiently  attended  to,  that  the  Popes  have 
never  taken  advantage  of  the  great  power  in 
their  possession  for  the  aggrandisement  of  their 
States.  What  could  have  been  more  natural 
for  instance,  or  more  tempting  to  hnmao  na- 
ture, than  to  reserve  a  portion  of  the  proYinoea 
conquered  from  the  Saracens,  and  which  they 
gave  up  to  the  first  occupant,  to  repel  the 
Turkish  ascendency,  always  on  the  increase? 
But  this,  however,  they  never  did,  not  even 
with  regard  to  the  adjacent  countries,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  to  which  they  bad 
incontestable  rights,  at  least  according  to  the 
ideas  then  prevailing,  and  over  which  they 
were  nevertheless  eontented  with  an  emplj 
sovereignty,  which  soon  ended  in  the  hoqneme% 
a  slight  tribute,  and  merely  nominal,  which 
the  bad  taste  of  the  age  still  disputes  with 
them. 

*'  The  Popes  may  have  made  too  much,  at  the 
time,  of  this  universal  sovereignty,  which  an 
opinion  equally  universal  allowed  them.  They 
may  have  exacted  homage;  may  indeed,  if  yon 
will,  have  too  arbitrarily  imposed  taxes.  I  do 
not  wish  to  enter  into  these  points  here,  but  it 
still  remains  certain  that  they  have  never 
sought  to  increase  their  dominions  at  the  ex- 
pen.«e  of  junioe,  whiKst  all  other  governments 
fell  under  this  anathema :  and,  at  the  prcpcnl 
time  even,  with  all  our  philosophy,  our  civUi- 
xntion,  and  our  fine  booVi:,  there  is  not  ])erhaps 
one  (if  the  European  powers  in  a  condition  to 
jl1^tify  fill  its  pos^es^ionji  before  God  and 
Fon."     {Dh  Pape,  bf>ok  ii.  ohap.  6.) 


Von  41,  p.  MO. 

I  will  here  liiferC  some  pMtaget  in  whieh  81 
AjdmJ  n  explains  the  moiiTei  thai  induoed  him 
to  wr.le,  and  the  method  which  he  intended  to 
follow  in  hie  writings. 

PmtfaHo  hmU  AnMlmi  UpUtopi  (kmtuarimtU 
in  Monologui\ 


Qoidam  ftatres  anpe  me  ttadioeeqne  preoati 
rant,  ut  qusdam  de  iUie,  qom  de  meditanda  di- 
Tinitatis  essentia^  et  qnibuedam  aUie  hi^vs 
meditationi  oohaBrentibas,  vaitato  sermone  o<^ 
loqaendo  protnlenuny  rah  qaodam  eii  medita* 
tionis  ezemplo  deaeriberem.  Ci^  eeilioet 
eoribendm  meditationie  magis  seeandnm  foam 
Tolnntatem  qnam  lecnndnm  rei  fiieilitatem  ant 
meam  pognbilitatem  haae  mihi  fonnam  pne* 
Btitaemnt :  qnatenne  anetoritate  seriptane  peni- 
tu8  nihil  in  ea  pennaderetiir.  Bed  qnidqnid 
per  singulu  inveetigaticmes  finis  assererety  id 
ita  esse  piano  stylo  et  Tulgaribos  argomentls 
simplioique  dispntatione,  et  rationis  neoessitas 
breviter  cogeret^  et  veritatis  olaritas  patenter 
ostenderet.  Yoluenint  etiam  nt  nee  simplieibos 
peoeqne  fatois  objectionilms  mihi  oconrrentibas 
obviare  oontenmeremy  qned  qnidem  din  tentare 
reonsayi,  atqae  me  onm  re  ipsa  eoraparans^ 
mnltis  me  radonibus  ezensan  tentan.  Qoanto 
enim  id  qnod  petebant,  nsn  sibi  optabant  faei- 
lius :  tanto  mihi  illnd  actn  ii\}nngebant  diflloi- 
lins.  Tandem  tamen  yietns,  tam  precnm 
modesta  impoitanitate,  tnm  stndii  eomm  non 
eontemnenda  honeetate,  invitns  qnidem  propter 
rei  difficnltatem,  et  ingenii  mei  imbeeilUtatem, 
qnod  precabantnr  ineaspi,  sed  libenier  propter 
eorum  oaritatem,  quantum  potai  secnndnm 
ipsorum  definitionem  efieoL  Ad  qnod  eum  ea 
Bpe  sim  addnctns,  nt  qnidqnid  fiuserem  illis 
soils  a  qnibus  ezigebatnr,  esset  notnm,  et  panlo 
post  idipsum  nt  Wlem  rem  fastidientibas,  oon- 
temptn  esset  obniendnm,  scio  enim  me  in  eo 
non  tam  preoantibns  satisfaoere  potoisse,  qnam 
preoibos  me  proseqaentibns  finem  posuisse. 
Nesoio  tamen  quomodo  sic  praeter  spem  evenit, 
nt  non  solnm  pnedicti  ftatres  sed  et  plnros  alii 
Bcriptoram  ipsam,  quisque  earn  sibt  transcri- 
bendo  in  longum  memoriss  commendare  sata- 
gerenty  qnam  ego  ssepe  tractans  nihil  potni 
invenire  me  in  ea  dlxisse,  qnod  non  eattioli- 
oomm  patmm,  et  maxime  beat!  Angnstini 
scriptis  oohaoreat 

Idem.  Quod  hoe  litet  inmUoabiU  nt,  Uamm 
erecUndum  »U.  (Cap.  Ixii.) 

Videtnr  mihi  h^Jns  tam  snblimis  rei  seoretnm 
transoendere  omnem  inteUeotns  aciem  humani : 
et  idciroo  conatum  explioandi  qnaliter  hoc  sit» 
cootinendum  puto.  Suffioere  namqne  debere 
existimo  rem  incomprehensibilem  indaganU  si 
ad  hoc  rationando  perFonerity  ut  eam  certissime 
esse  oognoscat,  etiamsi  penetrare  neqneat  intel- 
lecttt  quomodo  ita  sit,  nee  idoirco  minus  his  ad- 
hibendam  fidei  oertltudinem,  qvm  probationibus 
necesnariis  nulla  alia  repugnaate  ratione  asse- 
runtur,  si  susb  natnralis  altitndinis  inoompre- 
hensibilitate  explicari  non  patiantnr.  Quid 
autem  tam  inoomprehensibile,  qnam  id  quod 
supra  omnia  est?  Qnapropter  si  ea  quee  de 
•ua  essentia  haotenns  disputataannt  neoeasariis 
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nlioDihva  ani  aMorta,  ^pMmiif.aU  hitaUaetB 
penetnuri  non  possint  nt  qnas  Terbia  Taleant 
expUeari;  nnllatenna  taman  eertilndiniaewnm 
nutat  aoUditaa.  Nam  si  anperior  oonsideratio 
lationabiliter  oomprehendit  inoompr^enaibile 
eaae,  quomodo  eadem  aumma  aapientia  adai  ea 
qnss  fecit  de  quibna  tam  mnlta  non  aeira  ne- 
eesse  eat;  quia  expUoet  quomodo  aolatr  ant 
dieat  ae  ipsam,  de  qua  ant  nihi^  ant  tIx  aliqnid 
homioi  sciri  possibile  est? 

Inoipit  proosmium  in  Proaolognion  Hbmm 
Anselmi,  Abbatia  Beoeenai^  et  Aiohiepiao<^ 
Cantuarienaia. 

Postquam  opnaenlnm  qnoddam  vehit  exem* 
plum  meditandi  de  ratione  fidei,  cogentibna 
me  precibus  quommdam  ftatmm  in  persona 
aliccgus  taoite  secnm  ratiocinando  qusB  neaoiat 
inrestigantis  edidi,  oonaidenuis  illnd  esse  nud- 
torum  concathenatione  eontextum  argumen- 
tomm,  coepi  meonm  qnsBrere:  si  forte  posset 
in;renire  unum  argumentum,  quod  nnllo  alio  ad 
ae  probandum,  qnam  ae  solo  indigere^  et  solnm 
ad  astmendum  quia  Dena  vere  est;  et  quia  est 
aummnm  bonum  nullo  alio  IndigenSy  et  quo 
omnia  indigent  ut  aint  et  bene  sint»  et  qnas> 
oumque  credimns  de  dirina  substantia  sufli- 
ceret.  Ad  quod  cum  s»pe  studioseqne  oogita- 
tiones  couTorterem,  atque  aliquando  mihi 
▼ideretur  Jam  oapi  posse  qnod  qussrebam,  ali- 
quando mentis  aoiem  omnino  fligeret :  tandem 
desperana  Tolui  oessare,  yelut  ab  inqnisitione 
rei  qnam  iuToniri  eaaet  impoaaibile.  Sed  onm 
iUam  eogitationem,  ne  mentem  meam  fknatra 
oconpando  ab  aliis  in  quibna  proftcere  poaaem 
impediret,  penitna  a  me  ▼ellem  exelnderoy  tuna 
magia  ae  magis  nolenti  et  defendeati,  ae  ooepit 
onm  importnnitate  qnadam  ingerere.  Qnadam 
igitnr  die  cum  vehementer  ejua  importnnitati 
resistendo  fatigarer,  in  ipso  oogitationnm  oon- 
flictu  sic  ae  obtnlit  qnod  desperabami  nt  atfr- 
diose  eogitationem  ampleoterer,  qnam  sollioitaa 
repellebauL  ^fistimans  igitnr  qnod  me  gande* 
bam  inyenisse,  si  seriptum  esaet  alieni,  legenti 
placitnmm.  De  hoc  ipso  et  qnibusdam  aliSa 
sub  persona  conantis  erigere  mentem  anam  ad 
contemplandum  Deum,  et  qussrentis  intelligere 
qnod  credity  anbditnm  soripsi  opnsonlnm.  Bt 
quoniamneo  istad  nee  illnd  e^jna  anpramemini, 
dignnm  libri  nomine,  ant  eui  auetoria  prsspone- 
retur  nomen  Judicabam :  nee  tamen  aine  aliqao 
titulo,  quo  aliquem  in  e^Jna  manus  yenirent^ 
quodammodo  ad  se  legendum  inyitarent,  dimit- 
tenda  putabam,  nnleuique  dedi  titnlnm:  nt 
pritts  exemplnm  meditandi  de  ratione  fidei,  at 
sequens  fides  qussrens  intelleotnm  dieeretuK. 
Bed  cum  jam  a  plnribua  et  bia  titnlia  ntmmqna 
transumptnm  esset^  eoegorunt  me  plnres  et 
maxime  reyerendus  Archiepisoopus  Lugdnn- 
ensis  Hugo  nomine,  f  ungens  in  Gsilia  legations 
apostoUoa,  praseepit  aaotoritate,  ut  nomen 
meum  illis  prsBsoriberem.  Quod  ut  aptius  fieret 
iUud  qnidem  Monologuium,  id  est  Soliloquium, 
istud  yero  Prosologuion,  id  est  AUoquium 
nominayi. 

I  haye  said  that  St  Anselm  exoelled  Des- 
cartes in  his  manner  of  proving  thtf  existence 
of  God:  let  the  reader,  indeed,  peruse  the  fol- 
lowing  passages.  I  do  not,  howeyer,  intend  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  this 
demonstration;  my  business  is,  to  notice  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  and  not  to  resolyf 
philoaophieal  questions. 
«2 
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PBOBOLOOTrnrv  d.  AniLVi. 

Quod  JDeut  non  ponit  eogitari  non  eue. 

Quod  utique  sic  vere  est,  at  neo  eogitari 
po8sit  non  esse.  Nam  potest  eogitari  esse 
aliquid,  quod  non  possit  eogitari  non  esse,  quod 
majus  est  quam  quod  non  esse  eogitari  potest. 
Quaro  si  id,  quo  majus  neqnit  eogitari,  potest 
eogitari  non  esse :  id  ipsum,  quo  migas  eogitari 
nequit)  non  est  id  quo  mojus  eogitari  neqait; 
quod  convenire  non  potest  Sio  ergo  vere  est 
aliquid,  quo  majus  eogitari  non  potest,  ut  nee 
eogitari  possit  non  esse.  Et  hoe  es  tu,  Domine 
Deus  noster.  Sic  ergo  vere  es,  Domine  Deus 
meus,  ut  neo  eogitari  possis  non  esse.  Et  me- 
rito.  Si  enim  idiqna  mens  posset  eogitare  all- 
quid  melius  te,  ascenderet  creatnn  super  Crea- 
torcm;  et  Judiearet  de  Creatore,  quod  valde 
est  absurdum.  Et  quidem  qnidquid  est  aliud 
prscter  solum  te,  potest  eogitari  non  esse. 
Bolus  igitur  verissime  omnium,  et  ideo  maxime 
omnium  babes  esse,  quia  quidquid  aliud  est 
non  sic  vere  est,  et  iddrco  minus  habet  esse. 
Cur  itaqne,  dixit  intypient  in  corde  mo  non  e»i 
Bemf  Cum  causa  in  promptu  sit  rational! 
menti,  te  maxime  omnium  esse?  Cur,  nisi 
•tultus  et  insipiensf 

Quomodo  xn$ipieM  dixit  in  corde  »%io  quod  eogi' 
tart  non  potttt,  (Cap.  IT.) 

Vemm  quomodo  dixit  insipiens  in  corde  suo 
quod  eogitare  non  potuil,  aut  quomodo  eogitare 
non  potuit  quod  dixit  in  corde,  com  idem  sit 
dicere  in  oorde,  et  eogitare.  Quod  si  vere,  imo 
quia  vero,  et  cogitavit:  quia  dixit  in  corde  et 
non  dixit  in  oorde,  quia  eogitare  non  potuit; 
Bon  uno  tantum  modo  dicltur  aliquid  in  corde 
vei  cogitatur.  Aliter  enim  cogitatur  res,  cum 
▼ox  earn  significans  cogitatur:  aliter  cum 
idipsum,  quod  res  est,  intelligitar.  Illo  itaqne 
modo,  potest  eogitari  Deus  non  esse :  isto  vero, 
minime.  Nullus  quippe  int«lligens  id  quod 
Deus  est,  potest  eogitare  quia  Deus  non  est; 
licet  hsec  verba  dicat  in  corde,  aut  sine  ulla, 
aut  cum  aliqua  extranea  significatione.  Deus 
enim,  est  id  quo  majus  eogitari  non  potest. 
Quod  qui  bene  intelligit,  uiique  intelligit  id 
ipsum  sic  esse,  ut  nee  cogitatione  queat  non 
esse.  Qui  ergo  intelligit  sic  esse  Deum,  nequit 
earn  non  esse  eogitare.  Gratias  tibi,  bone 
Ifomine,  gratias  tibi,  quia  quod  prius  credidi 
te  donante,  jam  sio  intelligo  te  illuminante ; 
vt  si  te  esse  noUm  credere,  non  poesim  non 
intelligere. 

Ejutdem  beati  Antelmi  liber  pro  insipiente 
incipit. 

Dubitanti,  utrum  sit;  vel  neganti  quod  sit 
aliqua  talis  natura,  qua  nihil  rai\jus  eogitari 
possit;  tamen  esse  illam,  buic  dicitur  primo 
prubari;  quod  ipse  negans  vel  ambigens  de 
ilia,  jam  haboat  earn  in  intellectu,  cum  audions 
illam  dici,  id  quod  dicitur  intelligit:  deinde, 
quia  quod  intelligit  necesse  est,  ut  non  in  solo 
intellectu,  sed  etiam  in  re  sit  Et  boo  ita  pro> 
batur;  quia  mi\]us  est  esse  in  intellectu  et  in 
re,  quam  in  solo  intellectu.  Et  si  illud  in  solo 
£st  intellectu,  mojus  illo  erit  qnidquid  etiam 
fuerit  in  re,  at  si  majus  omnibus,  minus  erit 
nliquo,  et  non  erit  majus  omnibus  quod  utique 
repugnat.  Et  ideo  necesse  est  ut,  majus  omni- 
bus, Quod  eat  jam  probatum  esse  in  intellectu, 


et  in  re  sit;  qnoniam  alHermi^iu  omnibos 
non  poterit.  Respondcri  potest,  quod  hoc  jam 
esse  dicitur  in  intellectu  meo,  non  ob  alisd, 
nisi  quia  id  quod  dicitur  intelligo. 

Tbe  passages  I  have  just  quoted  will  faftve 
shewn  to  my  readers  that  thought  was  not  op- 
pressed in  the  Catholic  Church.  Tbo  mttst 
eminent  doctors  were  accustomed  to  reacon  on 
the  most  important  subjects  with  a  just  *nd 
reasonable  independence;  and  altbough  with 
profound  respect  for  the  teaching  of  the  Catbo. 
lie  Church,  thby  nevertheless  burveyed,  as  weQ 
as  Abelard  and  better,  tbe  field  of  tme  phi- 
losophy. We  eannot  expect  from  human  in- 
telligence at  this  epoch  more  than  is  to  be 
found  in  St  Anselm.  How  is  it,  therefore^ 
that  such  enlogiams  have  been  passed  npon 
Roeeelin  and  Abelard,  without  ever  mentioning 
this  holy  doctor?  Why  present  a  pictnre  of 
the  intellectual  movement  so  incomi^ete,  and 
not  insert  hi  it  so  noble  and  beautiftil  a  figure? 

If  you  would  know  how  incorrect  it  is  that 
Abelard,  as  M.  Quizot  affirms,  abstained  fironi 
attacking  the  doctrines  of  the  Church — ^how  in- 
correct 5f.  Gniiol  is  in  his  statement  of  the 
causes  which  excited  tbe  seal  of  the  pastors  of 
the  Church  against  Abelard,  read  tbe  letter  of 
the  Bishops  of  Gaul  to  Pope  Innocent,  in  which 
yon  will  find  a  complete  recital  of  the  origin 
and  cause  of  this  important  affair.  Heie  is  the 
letter: 

EPI8T0LA  CCCLXX. 

Rererendi—imo  Patri  et  Domino,  Ikkocektio^ 
Dei  gratia  eummo  Pontificif  HeuricuM  Seno^ 
neneittm  Arehiepiteoputf  Cnmoteneie  Epieeo- 
pus,  Saneta  Sedie  Apontoliea  famuhu^  Aure» 
lianeneitf  Autieaiodoretteitf  TV^cenm,  Meiden- 
eie  Epieeopif  devotee  orationee  et  debitam 
obedientiam. 

Null!  dubium  est  quod  ea  quss  Apostolica  fir- 
mantur  auctoritate,  rata  semper  existnnt:  nee 
alicujua  possunt  deinceps  mutilari  caviUatione, 
vel  invidia  depravari.  Ea  propter  ad  vestram 
Apostolicam  Sedem,  Beatissime  Pater,  rcferre 
dignum  censuimus  quaedam  quoa  nuper  in  nos- 
tra contigit  tractari  praosentia.  Quae  quoniam 
ct  nobis,  ctmultis  religiosis  ac  sapientibusviris 
rationabiliter  acta  visa  sunt,  vestrao  serenitatia 
expectant  comprobari  judicio,  simul  et  auctori- 
tate pcrpetuo  roborarl.  Itaque  cum  per  totam 
fere  Galliam  in  civitatibus,  vicis,  et  caj^tcllis,  a 
Scholaribus  non  solum  intra  Seholas,  aed  etiam 
triviatim :  nee  a  litteratis,  aut  provecUs  tjintum, 
sed  a  pneris  et  simplicibus,  aut  certe  atultia,  de 
Saneta  Trinitate,  quas  Dena  eat,  disputarctur : 
insuper  alia  multa  ab  eisdem,  absona  prorsus  et 
absurda,  et  plane  fidei  catholicao,  sancterumque 
Patrum  auetoritatibus  obviantia  proferrentur; 
cumque  ab  his  qui  sane  sentiebant,  et  eas  in- 
eptias  rejiciendas  esse  censebant,  sai>pina  admo- 
niti  corriperentnr,  vehementius  convnieseebaaty 
et  auctoritate  magistri  sui  Petri  Abailardi.  et 
cujusdam  ipeius  libri,  eui  Theolngia  indidemi 
nomen ;  nee  non  et  aliorum  ejusdem  opusculo- 
rum  freti  ad  astruendas  profs  naaadinventionee 
illas,  non  sine  multarum  aniraamm  dispendio^ 
sese  magis  ac  magis  armabant  Quae  enim  et 
nos,  et  alios  plures  non  parum  moverant  ao 
Iseserant;  inde  tamen  quaestionem  facere  vere- 
bantur. 

Yerum  Dominus  Abbas  Claras-vaUiS)  his  adt 
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rerstfl  et  stDpias  anditiSi  immo  oerte  in  pns- 
taxato  magistri  Petri  T^heologim  libro,  nee  non 
et  aliis  ejnsdem  libris,  in  quorum  forte  leotionem 
incideraty  diligenter  inspeclis;  seoreto  prius; 
ac  deinde  secum  dnobiu  ant  tribas  adhibitis 
testibas,  juxta  Evangelioum  pneceptam,  homi- 
nem  eoDTenit:  Et  at  auditores  snos  a  talibus 
compesceret,  libroaqae  saoe  corrigeret,  amicabi- 
liter  satis  ao  familiariter  ilium  admonuit  Plures 
etiam  Seholarium  adhortatus  est,  ut  et  libros 
venenis  plenos  repndiarent  et  rejioerent:  et  a 
doctrina,  qu»  fldem  Isdebat  Catholieam,  oave- 
rent  et  abstinerent  Quod  magister  Petma  mi- 
nns  patienter  et  niminm  tegre  ferens,  crebro  nog 
pulaare  ccepit,  neo  ante  Tolnit  denatere,  quoad 
Dominum  Clara-vellenaem  Abbatem  super  boo 
scribentes,  aesignato  die,  soilioet  octavo  Pente- 
costea,  Senonia  ante  noatram  anbmonnimua  ve- 
nire prsBsentiam:  quo  ae  vooabat  et  offerebat 
paratnm  magister  Petrua  ad  prohandaa  et  defen- 
dendaa  de  qnibua  ilium.  Dominua  Abbaa  Clara- 
Tallenaia,  quomodo  pra»tazatum  ea^  reprehende- 
rat  sententiaa.  CfiBtemm  Dominua  Abbaa,  neo 
ad  aasignatum  diem  ae  ventnmm,  neo  contra 
Petnim  aeae  diaoeptatumm  nobia  remandavit 
Bed  quia  magiater  Petma  interim  anoa  nihilo- 
minuB  coepit  undequaque  convocare  diacipuloa; 
et  obaeorare,  ut  ad  futuram  inter  ae,  Dominum- 
quo  Abbatem  Clara-vallonaem  diaputationem, 
una  cum  illo  auam  aententiam  aimul  et  aoienti- 
am  defenauri  venlrent;  Et  hoc  Dominum  Clara- 
vallenaem  minime  lateret;  veritua  ipae,  ne  prop- 
tor  oocasionem  absentiaB  ansD  tot  profansB,  non 
sententifle  aed  inaaniae,  tam  apnd  minna  intelli- 
g^entea,  quam  earumdem  defenaorea  majore 
dignffi  viderentur  auctoritate,  pnedicto  quern  aibi 
designaveramua  die,  licet  eum  minime  auacep- 
isaet,  tactua  lelo  pii  fervoria,  imo  certe  Sancti 
Spiritua  igne  aucoenaua,  aeae  nobia  ultro  Senonia 
praesentaTit  Ula  vero  die,  acilicet  octava  Pente- 
coatea,  oonvenerant  ad  noa  Senonia  Fratrea  et 
Buffraganei  noatri  Episoopi,  ob  honorem  et  reve- 
rentiam  sanctarum,  quae  in  Eceleaia  nostra  po- 
pulo  revelaturoa  noa  indizeramua,  Reliquiarum. 

Itaque  praesente  glorioso  Kege  Franoomm 
Lndovioo  eum  Wilhelmo  religioao  Nivemia  Co- 
.  mite,  Domino  quoque  Rhemenai  Archiepiacopo, 
cum  qnibusdam  aula  auffraganeia  Epiacopia  no- 
bia etiam,  et  auffraganeia  noatria,  ezoeptia  Pa- 
xisiia  et  Nivemia,  Epiacopia  praoaentibua,  cum 
multia  religioaia  Abbatibua  et  aapientibua,  val- 
deque  litteratia  olericia  adfuit  Dominua  Abbaa 
Clara-rallenaia;  adfuit  magiater  Petrua  cum 
fautoribua  auia.  Quid  multa  ?  Dominua  Abbaa 
cum  librum  Theologiss  magiatri  Petri  proferret 
in  medium,  et  quas  annotarerat  abaurda,  imo 
haeretica  plane  capitula  de  libro  eodem  propo- 
neret,  ut  ea  magiater  Petrua  vol  a  ae  acripta  ne- 
garet,  vel  ai  aua  fateretnr,  aut  probaret,  aut 
corrigeret:  viaua  eat  diffidere  magiater  Petrua 
Abailardua,  et  aubterfugere,  reapondere  noluit, 
sed  quamvis  libera  sibi  daretur  audientia,  tu« 
tumque  locum,  et  aequoa  baberet  judicea.  ad 
Testram  tamen,  aanctiaaime  Pater,  appellana 
praeaentiam,  cum  auia  a  conrentn  dtaoeaait 

Noa  antem  lioet  appellatio  lata,  minua  Ca- 
nonica  videretur,  Sedi  tamen  Apostolicaa  defe- 
rentea,  in  personam  hominia  nnllam  roluimua 
proferre  aententiam :  CeBterum  aententiaa  pravi 
dogmatia  ipeina,  quia  multo  infecerant,  et  aui 
eontagione  aduaque  cordinm  intimia  penetrave- 
rant,  aaape  in  audientia  publica  lectaa  et  re- 
lectaa,  et  tam  veriaaimia  rationibua,  quam  Beati 
Anguatini,  aliommque  Sanctorum  Patrum  in- 


duotia  a  Domino  JIoia-Tallenfi  aaetoritatibii% 
non  aolum  falaaa,  aed  et  haereticaa  eaae  evi- 
dentiasime  eomprobataa,  pridie  ante  faotam  ad 
Toa  appellattonem  damnavimua.  Et  quia  multot 
in  errorem  pemicioaiaaimum  et  plane  damna 
bilem  pertrahunt,  eaa  auctoritate  veatra,  di- 
lecUaaime  Domino,  perpetua  damnatione  notari ; 
et  omnea  qui  penricaciter  et  contentioae  illas 
defenderint^  a  vobia,  asquiaaime  Pater,  juxta 
poena  mulotari  unanimiter  ^t  multa  precum 
inatantia  poatulamus. 

Saepe  dicto  vero  Petro,  at  ReverenUa  reatra 
ailentium  imponeret^  et  tam  legendi,  quam  aczi- 
bendi  prorsus  interrumperet  facultatem,  et  U- 
broa  ejua  penrerso  aine  dubio  dogmate  reapersofl 
condemnaret,  avulais^inia  et  tribuUa  ab  Ecele- 
aia Dei,  prevaleret  adhuc  laBta  Christi  aegea  8ue> 
creacere,  flcrere,  fructificare.  QuaBdam  autem 
de  condemnatia  a  nobia  capitulia  vobia,  Reve- 
rende  Pater,  eonacripta  tranamiaimua,  ut  per 
hsBO  audita  reliqui  corpua  operia  faciliua  aeati- 
metia. 

Obaerve  hov  St  Bernard  ezplaina  the  ayatem 
and  errors  of  the  celebrated  Abelard.  In  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  treatiae  which  he  wrote,  De  errori- 
hu0  Petri  Abailardi,  he  aaya : 

"  Habemua  in  Francia  novum  de  veteri  magia- 
tro  Theologum,  qui  ab  ineunte  estate  aua  in 
arte  dialectica  lusit;  et  nunc  in  acripturia  aanctia 
inaanit  Olim  damnata  et  aopita  dogmata,  tam 
aua  videlicet  quam  aliena  anacitare  conatur,  in- 
auper  et  nova  addit  Qui  dum  omnium  quae 
aunt  coelo  auraum,  et  quie  in  terra  deoraum, 
nihil  preeter  aolum  Neacio  neacire  dignatur; 
ponit  in  coelum  oa  auum,  et  acrutatur  alta  Dei, 
rediensque  ad  noa  rofert  verba  ineffabilia,  qu» 
non  licet  homini  loqui.  Et  dum  paratua  eat  de 
omnibua  reddere  rationem,  etiam  quae  aunt 
aupra  rationem,  et  contra  rationem  pnesumity 
et  contra  fidem.  Quid  enim  magia  contra  ratio- 
nem, quam  ratione  rationem  conari  transcen- 
dere  ?  Et  quid  magia  contra  fidem;  quam  cre- 
dere nolle,  quidquid  non  poaait  ratione  attin- 
gere?" 

In  chapter  4,  he  auma  up,  in  a  few  words^ 
the  aberrations  of  the  dialectician : 

''Sed  advertite  caetera.  Omitto  quod  didt 
apiritum  tynoria  Domini  non  fuiaae  in  Domino : 
timorem  Domini  caatum  in  ftituro  aeculo  n<»i 
futurum:  poat  conaecrationem  pania  et  calicis 
priora  accidentia  quad  remanent  pendere  in  aere : 
daemonum  in  nobia  auggeationea  contactu  fieri 
lapidum  et  herbarum,  prout  illorum  aagaz  ma- 
litia  novit;  harum  rerum  virea  diversaa,  diver- 
aia  incitandia  et  incendendia  vitiia,  convenire : 
Spiritum  Sanctum  ease  animam  mundi :  mun- 
dum  juzta  Platonem  tanto  ezcellentiua  animal 
eaae,  quanto  meliorem  animam  habet  Spiritum 
Sanctum.  Ubi  dum  multum  audat  quomodo 
Platonem  faciat  Chriatianum,  ae  probat  ethni- 
cum.  Haec  inquam  omnia,  aliaaque  iatiuamodi 
naeniaa  ejua  non  paucaa  praetereo,  venio  ad 
graviora.  Kon  quod  vel  ad  ipaa  cuncta  re- 
spondeam,  magnia  enim  opua  voluminibua  eaaek 
Dla  loquor  quaB  tacere  non  poaaum. 

*'  Cum  de  Trinitate  loquitur,"  aaya  he  in  his 
letter  192,  "  iiapit  Arium,  cum  de  Gratia  aapit 
Pelagium,  cum  de  peraona  Chriati  aapit  Net- 
torium." 

Pope  Innocent,  condemning  the  doctrlnea  of 
Abelard,  aaya :  "  In  Petri  Abailardi  pemiciosa 
doctrina,  et  praadictorum  hsreaea,  et  alia  per-  , 
veraa  dogmata  cathoUoas  fldei  obviantia  pultai-  ' 
lare  oeeperunt" 
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Hon  (a),  p.  289. 

Qaod  neeeflM  est  hominea  simul  Tirentei  ab 
aliqno  diligenter  regu 

£t  riquidem  bominl  conveniret  lingaburiter 
yivore,  sicut  maltia  animalium,  ntiUo  alio  diri- 
gente  indigeret  ad  fine^  sed  ipse  sibi  unut- 
qpiiBqne  esset  rex  sub  Beo  snmmo  rege,  in 
quantum  per  lumen  rationis  divinitufl  datxim 
^bi,  in  suis  aotibns  seipsum  dirigeret  Katu- 
nle  antem  est  homini  ut  sit  animal  sooiale,  et 
politicum,  in  multitndine  Tivensy  magis  etiam 
qnam  omnia  alia  animalia;  quod  quidem  natn- 
ralis  necessitas  declarat  Aliis  enim  animalibus 
natura  pnepararit  oibum^  tegumonta  pilomm, 
defensionem,  ut  dentes,  comua,  ungues,  vel 
saltem  velocitatem  ad  fugam.  Homo  autem 
instituttts  est  nullo  borum  sibi  a  natura  pnepa- 
lato,  sed  loco  omnium  data  est  el  ratio,  per 
quam  sibi  bsDC  omnia  officio  manuum  posset  prse- 
parare,  ad  quss  omnia  prseparanda  nnus  homo 
non  snificit  Kam  unus  homo  per  se  sufficienter 
Titam  transigere  non  posset  £st  igitur  homini 
naturale,  quod  in  societate  mnltorum  virat 
Amplins,  aliis  animalibus  Insita  est  naturalis 
industria  ad  omnia  ea  quae  sunt  eis  utilia  vel 
nociva,  sieut  ovis  natuniliter  eztimet  lupum 
inimioum.  Qusadam  etiam  animalia  ez  natu- 
ral! industria  oognoscunt  aliquas  herbas  medi- 
einales,  et  alia  eorum  vitm  neoesssria.  Homo 
autem  borum,  quss  sunt  suae  ritSB  necessaria, 
naturalem  cognitionem  habet  solum  in  com- 
munis quasi  eo  per  rationem  ralente  ez  uni- 
▼ersalibus  principiis  ad  cognitionem  singulo- 
mm,  quad  necessaria  sunt  hnmanss  vitas,  per- 
Tenire.  Non  est  autem  possibile,  quod  unus 
homo  ad  omnia  hi:^usmodi  per  suam  rationem 
pertingat  Est  igitur  necessarium  homini,  quod 
in  multitudine  vivat,  et  unus  ab  alio  a^juvetur, 
at  divers!  diversis  inveniendis  per  rationem 
occuparentur,  puta,  unus  in  medicina,  alius  in 
hoc,  alius  in  alio.  Hoc  etiam  evidontissime 
decloratur  per  hoc,  quod  est  proprium  hominls 
looutione  uti,  per  quam  unus  homo  aliis  suum 
eonceptum  totaliter  potest  ezprimere.  Alia 
quidem  animalia  ezprimunt  mutoo  passiones 
anas,  in  commnni,  ut  canis  in  latratu  iram,  et 
alia  animalia  passiones  suas  diversis  modis. 
Magis  igitur  homo  est  communicativuB  alteri, 
quam  quodcumque  aliud  animal,  quod  gregale 
videtur,  ut  grus,  formica,  et  apis.  Hoc  ergo 
considerans  Salomon  in  Bcclesiaste  ait:  "Me- 
lius est  esse  duos,  quam  unum.  Habent  enim 
emolumentum  mutu»  societatis."  Si  ergo  natn- 
lale  est  homini  quod  in  societate  multonim 
vivat,  necesse  est  in  hominibus  esse,  per  quod 
nnltitndo  regatur.  Multis  enim  ezistentibua 
hominibus  et  uno  quoque  id  quod  est  sibi  con- 
gnium  prondente,  multltudo  in  diversa  disper* 
geretur,  nisi  etiam  esset  aliquis  de  eo  quod  ad 
bonum  multitodinis  pertinet,  curam  habens, 
aiout  et  corpus  hominis,  et  c^juslibet  animalis 
deflneret,  nisi  esset  aliqua  vis  regitiva  eommn- 
Bis  in  oorpore,  qua  ad  bonum  commune  om- 
Biummembrorumintenderet  Quod  considerans 
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Salomon dkit:  " UU  nao eat gobttiMlai, <Bail. 
pabitor  popabBs."  Hoe  antam  ratieaabifitsi 
aeeidit:  mm  enim  idem  est  qaod  preptnm,  et 
quod  oommune.  Seeandam  propria  quidem 
differmit,  secandnm  antem  oommoiie  oniwitar: 
dlversomm  antem  diveme  sonteaoaeB.  Opovtel 
igitur  prater  id  qaod  mevet  ad  propium  bonuv 
uniuBot^usqae,  ease  afiqaid,  qnod  m«¥ei  ad 
boanm  oommane  multomas.  Propter  qaod  et 
in  omnibos  qua  In  nnnm  ordinantwr,  aliquid 
invenitnr  alteiias  regitavum.  In  oaiversitate 
enim  oorponun,  per  primum  eoqma,  aeilioet 
oeleste,  alia  corpora  ordine  qoodam  diviaas  pvo- 
videntia  regantKr,  oamiaqae  ootpora,  percvca- 
tnram  rattonalem.  •  In  ono  etiam  howiiw  aaina 
regit  eorpns,  atqae  intaraaima  partes  inweibilia 
et  coneopiaoibilis  mtiono  regontar.  Itfenqae 
inter  membra  corporis  onom  eat  priaeipola^ 
quod  omnia  movot^  ut  cor,  aut  oapat^  Oportst 
igitur  esse  in  onmi  moititadine  aliqaod  regid- 
vum.  (D.  Th.,  Opvso.  de  Regimine  Piinclpw% 
L  L  oap.  1.) 

Note  (&),  p.  299, 

Ubi  eonatderandain  eat^  qaod  domlahaa^  vcl 
pralatio  introdaela  aont  ez  jnrehnmaao:  dis- 
tinotlo  antem  fldeliora  et  infldettam  est  ez  Jon 
divino.  Jus  antem  divinom  quod  est  ez  gratia^ 
non  toUit  jus  bumaaum  quod  eat  ex  natorafi 
ratione;  ideo  diatinotio  fid^am  et  infidelioB 
secundum  ae  considerata,  aon  tollit  dosiiaiaay 
et  pralationem  iafldettaai  aapm  fldolea.  (2»  X 
quest  10,  ait  10.) 

KoTB  (c),  p.  290. 

Respondeo  dieendum  qoed  skat  aapra  dietom 
est  (quest  10,  art  10),  infldelltas  aeeandaa  as 
ipsam  non  repugnat  dominio,  eo  qaod  doon- 
nium  introductum  est  de  jure  geatiam,  qoed 
est  Jus  humanum,  Distinctio  antem  fldeUam 
et  infldelium  est  secandum  jas  diriaaBi,  per 
quod  non  toUitar  Jos  hnmanom.  (2.  2.  qaeat 
12,  art  2.) 

Hon  {d),  p.  290. 

Respondeo  dioeadam  qaod  sieat  artiroiaa 
remm  natoralinm  prooedaotex  potsatfisaatar* 
alibus:  ita  etiam  operatlones  hamaaa  praoe- 
dunt  ez  hnmana  voluntate.  Oportuit  aotem  in 
rebus  naturallbos,  at  soperiera  movoreat  iafe- 
riora  ad  suas  actiones  p«r  exeelleatiam  nata- 
rails  virtatis  coUata  diviaitas.  Uade  et  oportet 
IB  rebus  humaais,  qaod  sopeiioies  movcaat  ia* 
feriores  per  soam  volaatatem  ex  vi  aaolovitatis 
diTinitafl  ordinata.  Mevere  antem  per  ndMaem 
et  voluntatem  est  praolpeie ;  et  ideo  alevt  ez 
ipso  ordine  natnrali  diviaitas  iastitato  iaihriesa 
in  rebus  naturallbos  necesse  faabeot  sobjici 
motioni  superioram,  ita  etiam  ta  nbas  hoaaaia 
ex  ordine  juris  natoralia  et  divini,  tsaeator 
inferiores  sois  aoperioribos  obediie.  (2l  1 
quest  106,  art  1.) 


AlTBNBnt. 
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Hon  (<),  p.  S9L 


Obedire  aotem  snperiori  debU»m,eitseoiin» 
4«in  diTimuB  ordinem  robns  inditom  at  «•  teo- 
ffUB  Mk    (2. 2.  queii.  104,  art  2.) 

KOTB  (/)|  p.  201. 

Bespondeo  dieendun  quod  ides  Ohrisli  eit 
jnatitiflB  priDeifrftim,  et  eaiua,  MenBdom  iUad 
Rom.  ill.  '<  Jvititi*  D«i  per  fidem  Jeea  Christi;" 
et  ideo  per  idem  Christi  non  toUitmr  ordo  jv^ 
litiee  sed  naagis  innstur.  Ordo  antem  jnstitiiB 
Toquirit,  vtinferiores  miasupeTioribin  obodiMit: 
•liter  enim  non  posset  hnmananim  renun  etatoe 
eonservari.  Et  ideo  per  idem  Cbristi  bob  ex- 
ensantar  idelee,  qain  prtDcipibns  seonkribaB 

obedire  teneantor.    (2.  2.  quest.  105,  art  6.) 

■ 

Nora  (g),  p.  291. 

Certom  est  poUtieam  potestaten  a  Deo  esse  a 
quo  non  niei  res  bonm  et  lioitss  procednnt,  et 

2uod  probat  Aug.  in  toto  fere  4  et  6  libr.  de 
iTlL  BeL  Nam  sapientia  Dei  elamat,  Pro- 
verb, 'viii.:  Per  me  reges  n^ant;  et  infra: 
Per  me  prinoipes  imperant  Et  Daniel  ii.: 
Deus  ooeli  regmun  et  imperiom  dedit  tibi,  Ac ; 
et  Daniel  iv. :  Cam  bestiis  ferisqne  erit  habi- 
tatlo  toa,  et  fennm,  at  boe  oomedes,  et  rore  ooeli 
faiftindeiis:  septem  qaoqae  tempera  matabantar 
super  te,  donee  seias  qaod  dominetur  Ezcelsus 
«aper  regnam  bominum,  et  cuicomque  Tolaerit^ 
det  illod.    (BeU.  de  Laleis,  L  iiL  e.  6.) 

Note  (h),  p.  291. 

Sed  hie  observanda  sant  aliqua.  Prime  poU- 
fieam  potestatem  in  universum  eonsidecatom, 
non  deseendendo  in  particulari  ad  monarebiam, 
aristocratiam,  vel  domooraU'am  immediate  esse 
a  solo  Deo;  nam  oonsequitar  neeessario  natu- 
ram  hominls,  proinde  esse  ab  illo,  qui  feolt 
natnram  bominis;  pneterea  bsBC  poiestas  est 
de  jure  natnrsB,  non  enim  pendet  ex  ooneensn 
bominum,  nam  velint,  nolin^  debent  regi  ab 
aliquo,  nisi  relint  perire  bamannm  gonusi  qnod 
est  contra  natune  incUnationem.  At  jus  nataras 
est  jus  diTinum,  jure  igttor  divine  introdueta 
est  gubematio,  et  boo  videtur  proprie  Tel  to 
Apostolus,  cum  dicit  Rom.  xiii :  Qui  potestati 
resistit^  Dei  ordinatioai  resistit.    (lb.) 

NoTB  {<),  p.  292. 

Secundo  nota,  hano  potestatem  immediate 
esse  tanquam  in  subjecto,  in  tota  multitudine, 
nam  hsec  potestas  est  de  jure  dinno.  At  jus 
dIvlDum  nulli  homini  particulari  dedit  banc 
potestatem,  ergo  dedit  mnltitudini;  prsDterea 
snblato  jure  positivo,  non  est  m^jor  ratio  cur 
ex  multis  SBqualibus  unus  potius,  quam  alius 
dominetur:  igitar  potestae  totius  est  multitu- 
dlois.  Denique  bumana  societas  debet  esse 
perfecta  respublica,  ergo  debet  habere  potesta- 
tem se  ipsam  oonsenrandi,  et  proinde  puniendi 
perturbatores  pacis,  Ac    (lb.) 

Note  {h),  p.  293. 

Tertio  nota,  banc  potestatem  transferri  a  mul- 
titudine  in  unum  yel  plures  eodem  jure  natnrss : 
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nam  Respnb.  non  potott  per  iotpsam  vzeiwre 
hano  potestatem,  ergo  tenetor  earn  tranaferre  in 
aliquem  unum  vel  aliquos  paueos;  et  hoe  mode 
potestas  principum  in  genere  oonsiderata,  est 
etiam  de  jure  natune,  et  diTino;  nee  posset 
genus  humanum,  etiaoisi  totnm  simnl  oouTeni- 
ret,  contrariam  statuere,  nimimm,  at  noUi  assent 
prinoipes  Tel  reetores.    (lb.) 

Nora  (0,  p.  293. 

(harto  nota,  fai  particulari  singulas  species 
regiminls  esse  de  jure  gentium,  non  de  jure 
naturso;  nam  pendet  a  consensu  multitudinit, 
constltuere  super  se  regem  Tel  consules,  Tel 
aliojB  magistratus,  ut  patet :  et  si  causa  legitima 
adsit^  potest  mnltitudo  mutare  regnum  in  aristo- 
cratiam, aut  demooratiam,  et  e  contrario  at 
RomsB  factum  legimus. 

Quinto  nota,  ex  dicUs  seqoi,  banc  potestatam 
in  particulari  esse  quidem  a  Deo,  sed  mediante 
consilio,  et  electione  bumana,  ut  alia  omnia, 
qusB  ad  jus  gentium  pertinent^  jus  enim  gentium 
est  quasi  eonelusio  deducta  ex  jure  natures  per 
humanum  discursum.  Ex  quo  colliguntur  dam 
differentiae  inter  potestatem  politicam,  et  ecele- 
siasticam:  una  ex  parte  subjecti,  nam  politioa 
est  in  multitudine,  ecclesiastica  in  uno  bomine 
tanquam  in  subjeeto  immediate;  altera  ex 
parte  eflScienUs,  qnod  politiea  uniTerse  cob- 
siderata  est  de  jure  diTino,  in  partieulari  oonsi- 
derata  est  de  jure  gentium ;  ecclesiastica  omni- 
bus modis  est  de  jure  dlTino,  et  immediate 
a  Deo.    (lb.) 

Nora  (m),  p.  294. 

In  hao  re  communis  sententia  Tidetur  esse, 
hano  potestatem  dari  immediate  a  Deo  ut  auo- 
tore  naturm,  ita  ut  homines  quasi  disponant 
materiam  et  officiant  sul^ectnm  oapax  bqjoe 
potestatis;  Deus  autem  quasi  tribuat  formam 
dando  bane  potestatem.  Cita  a  Cajet  CoTar. 
Victor.  7  Soto.    (De  Leg.  L  ill.  e.  8.) 

Nora  (n),  p.  294. 

Seenndo  sequitur  ex  edictis,  potestatem  eiTi- 
lem,  quoties  in  uno  bomine,  Tel  prineipe  repe- 
ritur,  legiUmo,  ao  ordisario  jure,  a  popnlo,  et 
communitate  manasse,  Tel  proximo  Tel  remote, 
neo  posse  aUter  haberi,  ut  jasta  sit  (Ibid, 
cap.  4.) 

Nora  (o)y  p.  294. 

Defbnslo  Fidel  Oatholicss  et  Apostoliess  ad- 
Tersus  Anglicance  aectas  errores,  cum  respon- 
sione  ad  apologiam  pro  juramento  fldelitatis  et 
prsefatlonem  monitoriam  serenissimi  Jaeobi 
Anglias  Regis^  Authors  P.  D.  Francisco  Suario 
Gratanensi,  e  Sooietate  Jesu,  Saoras  Theologiss 
in  celebri  Conimbricensi  Aeademia  Primurio 
Professore,  ad  serenissimos  totius  Christiani 
orbis  Catholicos  Reges  ac  Prinoipes. 

Lib.  3.  De  Primatu  Summi  Pontiieis,  oap.  2. 
Utrum  Principatus  poUticas  sit  immediate  b 
Deo,  sou  ex  divina  institutions. 

In  qua  rex  serenissimaa  non  solnm 

noTO,  et  singulari  modo  opinatar^  sed  etiam 
acriter  inTehitor  in  Cardinalem  Belbtrminum, 
eo  quod  assemerit,  non  regibus  autboritatem  a 
Deo  inuuediate,  perinde  ao  pontiieibas 
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oonoesaam.  Assent  ergo  ipse,  regem  non  a 
populo,  sed  immediate  a  Deo  suam  potestatem 
habere ;  suam  vero  sententiam  quibusdam  argu- 
mentia,  et  ezemplis  suadere  conator,  qaonim 
efficaciam  in  sequenti  capite  ezpendemiu. 

Sed  qtiamquam  corUrovenia  Aoec  adfidei  dog- 
mata direete  non  pertineat  (nihil  enim  ex  divina 
Scripturoj  aut  Patrum  traaitione  in  ilia  defini- 
tum  ottendi pot€at)t  nihilominus  diligenter  tract- 
anda,  et  explicanda  est  Turn  quia  potest  esse 
occasio  errandi  in  aliis  dogmatibus ;  turn  etiam 
quia  prsedicta  regis  sententia,  prout  ab  ipso 
asseritur  et  intenditur,  nova  et  singularis  est,  et 
ad  ezaggerandam  temporalem  potestatem,  et 
spirituaiem  eztennandam  videtur  inventa.  Tarn 
denique  quia  sententiam  illustrissimi  Bellar- 
mini  antiquam,  reeeptamf  peram,  ae  neeeatariam 
4Me  centemut, 

NOTB  (;>),  p.  295. 

R.  P.  Hermanni  Busembaam  Sooietatis  Jesn 
Theologia  Moralis,  nunc  pltuibus  partibus  auota 
«  R.  P.  D.  Alphonso  de  Ligorio  Rectore  mi^ore 
oongregationis  BS.  Redemptoris;  a^Juncta  in 
oalce  opens,  pneter  indieem  rerum,  et  Terbomm 
locapletissimum,  penitili  instnictione  ad  prazim 
confessarioriam  Latine  reddita. 

Lib.  1;  Tract  2.  De  legibas,  cap.  1.  De  na- 
tara,  et  obligatione  legis.  Dub.  2. 

104.  Certum  estdari  in  hominibns  potestatem 
ferendi  leges;  sed  potestas  hseo  quoad  leges 
4Bivile8  a  natura  nemini  competit^  nisi  commu- 
nitati  hominum,  et  ab  hae  transfertur  in  unum, 
rel  in  plures,  a  quibus  communitas  regator. 

Note  (j),  p.  295. 

Theologia  Christiana  Dogmatico-Moralis  Aue- 
tore  P.  F.  Daniele  Concina  ordinis  Prssdicato- 
mm.  Editio  novissima,  tomus  seztus,  de  Jure 
oat  et  gent.,  Ac,  Romse,  1768. 

Lib.  1.  De  Jure  natur.  et  gent,  Ac  Disser- 
tatio  4,  De  leg.  hum.  C.  2. 

Summee  potestatis  originem  a  Deo  communi- 
tor  arcessunt  soriptores  omnes.  Idque  declara- 
vit  Salomon,  Prov.  Tiii.  "  Per  me  reges  regnant, 
ot  legum  condltores  justa  decernunf  Et  pro- 
fecto  quemadmodum  inferiores  principes  a 
summa  majestate,  ita  summa  majestas  terrena  a 
supremo  Rege,  Dominoque  dominantium  pen- 
deat  necesse  est  lUud  in  disputationem  Yocant 
tum  tbeologi,  tum  jurisconsulti,  sit  ne  a  Deo 
proxime,  an  tantum  remote  hsec  potestas  sum- 
ma? Immediate  a  Deo  haberi  contendunt 
plures,  quod  ab  hominibus  neque  coigunctim, 
neque  sigillatim  acceptis  haberi  possit  Omnes 
enim  patres  familias  SBquales  sunt,  solaque 
ceeoDomica  in  propias  familias  potestate  fruun- 
tur.  Ergo  oivilem  politicamque  potestatem, 
qua  ipei  carent,  oonferre  aliis  nequennt  Tum 
si  potestas  summa  a  oommunitate,  tanquam 
a  superiore,  uni,  aut  plnribus  coUata  esset,  revo- 
eari  ad  nutum  ejusdem  communitatis  posset; 
eum  superior  pro  arbitrio  retractare  communl- 
eatam  potestatem  Tsleat ;  quod  in  magnum  so- 
oietatis detrimentnm  recideret 

Contra  disputant  alii,  et  quidem  probahilin$ 
ae  veriiUt  advertentes  omnem  quidem  potesta- 
tem a  Deo  esse ;  sed  addunt,  non  transferri  in 
particularee  homines  immediate,  sed  mediants 
societatis  ciWlis  consensu.  Quod  h»o  potestas 
•it  immediate,  non  in  aliquo  singularly  sed  in 


I  tota  bominum  ooUeotione,  doceteonceptis 
I  8.  Thomas  1.  2.  qu.  90.  art  3  ad  2.  et  qo.  97. 
\  art  3  ad  3  quem  sequuntur  Dominieos  Soto^ 
lib.  1.  qu.  1.  art  3.  Ledesma  2.  Part  qn.  18.  axt» 
3.     Coyarrurias  in  pract  cap.  1.  Ratio  e-ridens 
est:   quia    omnes    homines  nasountur    liberie 
respeotu  civilis  imperii;  ergo  nemo  in  altenm 
cirili  potestate  potitnr.    Keqne  ergo  in  singa^ 
lis,  neque  in  aliquo  determinato  potestas  htem 
reperitur.     Consequitnr  ergo  in  tota  honaimua 
coUectione  eamdem  eztare.    Qusb  potestas  dob 
confertur  a  Deo  per  aliqnam  actionem  pec«> 
liarem  a  eraatione  distinctam ;  sed  est  v^eloti 
proprietas  ipsam  rectam  rationem  conseqnensy 
quatenus  recta  ratio  prsescribit  ut  homines  ia 
unnm  moraliter  congregati,  expresso  aut  tsMsito 
concensu  modum  dirigendie,  conserrandSy  pra- 
pugnandsBque  sooietatis  prsMcxibant 

Non  (r),  p.  296. 

Hino  infertur,  potestatem  residentem  in  prm- 
cipe,  rege,  vel  in  pluribns,  aut  optimatibas,  aut 
plebeiis,  ab  ipsa  oommunitate  aut  prozime,  ant 
remote  proficisoi.  Nam  potestas  hsec  a  Dee 
immediate  non  est  Id  enim  nobis  constan 
pecuUari  revelatione  deberet;  quemadmodum 
Bcimus,  Saulem  et  Dayidem  eleotos  a  Deo 
fuisse.  Ab  ipsa  ergo  commnnitate  dimaaet 
oportet 

Falsam  itaque  repntamus  opinionem  iUam 
quae  asserit,  potestatem    banc   immediate  et 
prozime  a  Deo  oonferri  regi,  principi,  et  caique 
supremsB  potestati,  ezcluso  Reipubliese  tacitoy 
aut  ezpresso  consensu.    Quamquam  lis  haes 
rerborum  potius  quam  rei  est    Nam  potestas 
h89o  a  Deo  auctore  natures  est,  quatenus  dispo- 
suit,  et  ordinavit  ut  ipsa  Respublica  pro  societatis 
oonsenratione,  et  defensiune,  uni,  aut  plnri- 
bus  supremam  regiminis  potestatem  oonferret 
Immo  facta  designatione  imperantis,  aut  im- 
perantium,  potestas  haac  a  Deo  maoare  dicitnr, 
quatenus  jure  natural!,  et  diyino  tenetur,  socie- 
tas  ipsa    parere  imperanti.    Quoniam    reipaa 
Deus  ordinavit  ut  per  unum,  aut  per  plurea 
hominum  societas  regatnr.    Et  hac  via  omnia 
conciliantnr  placita:  et  oracula  Bcripturarum 
vero  in  sensu  ezponuntur.     Qui  resisUt  potes- 
tati,  Dei  ordinationi  reeistit    Et  iterum :    Non 
eat  potestas  nisi  a  Deo:  ad  Rom.  viii.    Et  Pe- 
trus  Epist   1,  cap.  ii.    Subjecti  igitur  estote 
omni  humanee  creatnraa  propter  Deum:  siro 
Regi,  Ao.    Item  Joan.  ziz.    Non  haberes  po- 
testatem adversum  me  ullam,  nisi  tibi  datum 
esset  desnper.    Quae,  alia  testimonia  erincunti 
omnia  a  Deo,  supremo  rerum  omnium  modera- 
tore,  disponi,  et  ordinari.    At  non  propterea 
humana  consiliay  Qt  operationes  ezcluduntnr; 
ut  sapienter  interpretantur  S.  Augustinus  tract 
6,  in  Joan,  et  lib.  22.  cont  Faustum,  cap.  47, 
et  S.  Joannes  Chxysostomus  Horn.  23,  in  Epiat 
ad  Rom. 

Non  (a),  p.  296. 

Quinam  possint  fen^  leges  f  Dioo  1.  Po« 
testas  legisUtiTa  competit  communitati  vel  illi. 
qui  ouram  communitatis  gerit   (Ibid,  art  3.  0.) 

Prob.  1.  Ex  Isidore  L.  &.  EtymoL  C.  10  et 
refertur  C.  Lez,  Dist  4.  ubi  dioit :  Lex  est  eon- 
stitutio  populi,  secundum  quam  mi^ores  nsta 
simul  cum  plebibus  aliqoid  saiizerant  (Ibid, 
in  art  1.  0.) 
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Prob.  1.  Ratione.  (Toid.  0.)  lUiiuMtoondere 
legem,  ci^na  est  prospicere  bono  commimi; 
quia,  nt  diotom  est,  leges  fenintur  propter  bo- 
nom  eommane :  stqni  est  communiSi  vel  illiuB, 
eai  coram  oommnDitatis  babet,  prospioere  bono 
communi :  sicut  enim  bonum  particulare  est 
finis  proportionatns  agenti  particnlarii  ita  bo- 
xium  commnne  est  finis  proportionatus  oommn- 
nitati,  vel  ejus  vices  gerenti ;  ergo.  Confirma- 
^r:  (Ibid,  ad  2.)  lex  babet  Tim  imperandi  et 
ooereendi ;  atqui  nemo  privatus  babet  Tim  im- 
perandi muUitudini  et  earn  coereendi,  ted  sola 
ipsa  mulbitndo,  Tel  eJoB  Rector:  Brgo.  (Tract. 
de  Legi.  Art  4.) 

NoTB  (t),  p.  296. 

Dices:  Bnperioris  est  Imperare  et  ooeroere; 
atqui  eommunitas  non  est  sibi  superior :  Brgo 
B.  D.  Min.  Communitas,  sab  eodem  respectu 
oon8iderata>  non  est  sibi  superior,  C.  Snb  di- 
rerso  respectu,  N.  Potest  itaque  eommunitas 
eonsiderari  collective,  per  modum  unins  corpo- 
ris moralis,  et  sic  considerata  est  superior  sibi 
oonsideratsB  distribntiTe  in  singulis  membris. 
Item  potest  eonsiderari  Tel  ut  gerit  Tices  Dei,  a 
quo  omnis  potestas  legislatira  descendit,  juxta 
Ulud  ProTcrb.  Per  me  reges  regnant,  et  legum 
conditores  jnsta  decemunt ;  Tel  ut  est  gubema- 
bilis  in  ordine  ad  bonum  commune:  primo 
modo  considerata  est  superior  et  legislatiTa; 
secundo  modo  considerata  est  inferior  et  legis 
susceptlTa. 

NoTS  («),  p.  297. 

Quod  ut  clarius  percipiatur,  obsenrMidum 
est  homlnem  inter  animalia  nasci  maxime  des- 
titutum  pluribus  tum  corporis  cum  animss  ne- 
cessariis,  pro  quibus  indigot  aliorum  consortio 
et  a^jutorio,  consequenter  eum  ipsapte  natura 
nasci  animal  sociale:  societas  autem  quam 
natura,  naturalisTC  ratio  diotat  ipsi  necessariam, 
diu  subsislere  non  potest,  nisi  aliqua  publica 
potestatc  gubemetur ;  juxta  illud  ProTcrb.  Ubi 
non  est  gubemator,  populus  corruet  Ex  quo 
sequitur,  quod  Deus,  qui  dedit  talem  naturam, 
simul  ei  dederit  potestatem  gubematiTam  et 
legislativam,  qui  enim  dat  formam,  dat  etiam 
ea,  qusB  hseo  forma  necessario  exigit  Verum, 
quia  bsBC  potestas  gubematiTa  et  legialatiTa 
non  potest  exerceri  a  tota  multitudine  ,*  difficile 
namque  foret,  omnes  et  singnlos  simul  oouto- 
niro  toties  quoties  proTidendum  est  de  necessa- 
riis  bono  communi,  et  de  legibus  ferendis ;  ideo 
solet  multitudo  transferre  suum  jus  sen  potesta- 
tem gubematiTam,  Tel  in  aliquos  de  popnlo  ex 
omni  conditione,  et  dicitur  Demooratia;  Tel  in 
paucos  optimates,  et  dicitur  Aristocratia;  Tel  in 
unum  tantnm,  siTe  pro  se  solo,  sItc  pro  succes- 
Boribus  jure  hsBreditario,  et  dicitur  Monarcbia. 
Ex  quo  sequitur,  omnem  potestatem  esse  a  Deo, 
ut  dicit  Apost  Rom.  xiii.  immediate  quidem  et 
jure  natursB  in  communitate,  mediate  autem 
tantum  et  jure  humane  in  Regibus  et  aliis 
Bectoribus :  nisi  Dens  ipse  imme<Uate  aliquibut 


banc  potestatem  conferat,  at  oontulit  Moysi  in 
populum  Israel,  et  Christus  SS.  Ponlifioi  in  to- 
tarn  Ecdesiam. 

ffane  potettatem  UgUlativam  in  Gbristianoi^ 
maxime  Jiuto»,  non  affnoteunt,  Lutherani  et  Cai» 
vinitUZf  secuti  in  hoc  Vald«nae$f  WicUffuMf  et 
Joan,  ffus,  damn<;ao»  in  Cone,  Oonetant,  aet*.  0. 
can,  15.  Et  quamvia  Joannet  Hut  earn  ngnot" 
eeret  in  principibiu  6ont«,  earn  tamen  deneaO' 
bat  malis,  paritor  ideo  damnattu  in  eodem 
CkmciL  eeee,  8. 

NoTB  (a;),  p.  297. 

Compendium  Salmatic.  authore  R.  P.  P.  R. 
Antonio  a  8.  Joseph  olim  Lectore,  priore  ac  exa- 
minatore  Sjnodali  in  suo  coUegio  Burgend, 
nunc  procuratore  generali  in  Romana  Curia  pro 
Garmelitarum  Disoaloeatorum  Hispanica  Con- 
gregatione.  RomsB,  1779.  Superiorum  per- 
missu.  Tractatus  8,  De  Legibus,  cap.  2.  De 
potestate  ferendi  leges. 

Punotum  1.  De  potestate  legislatiTa  ciTili. 

Inq.  1.  An  detur  in  hominibus  potestas  con* 
dendi  leges  ciTiles  ?  R.  Affirm,  constat  ex  illo 
ProT.  Tiii.  Per  me  reges  regnant,  et  legum  con- 
ditores justa  decemunt  Idem  patet  ex  Apost 
ad  Rom.  xiii.  et  tanquam  de  fide  est  definitum 
in  Cone.  Const  sess.  8,  et  ultima.  Prob.  ration, 
quia  ad  conserTationem  boni  communis  requiri- 
tar  publica  potestas,  qua  eommunitas  gubeme- 
tur :  nam  ubi  non  est  gubemator,  corruet  popa- 
lus.  Bed  noquid  gubemator  eommunitatem  nisi 
medlis  legibus  gubernare :  ergo  certum  est  dari 
in  hominibus  potestatem  oondendi  leges,  quibni 
populus  possit  gubemari.  Ita  D.  Th.  lib.  i.  de 
regim.  princip.  o.  1  et  2. 

Inq.  2.  An  potestas  legislatiTa  ciTills  oouto- 
niat  principi  immediate  a  Deo  ?  R.  omnes  asse- 
runt  dictam  potestatem  habere  principes  a  Deo. 
Venus  tamen  dicitur,  non  immediate  sed  medi- 
ante  populi  consensu  illam  eos  a  Deo  recipere. 
Nam  omnes  homines  sunt  in  natura  tequales, 
neo  unus  est  superior,  nee  alius  inferior  ex  na> 
tura,  nuUi  enim  dedit  natura  supra  alterum 
potestatem,  sed  bsBC  a  Deo  data  est  bominum 
communitati,  qua  Judicans  rectius  fore  guber- 
nandum  per  unam  tcI  per  plures  personal 
determinatas,  snam  transtulit  potestatem  in 
unam,  Tel  plures,  a  quibus  regeretar,  ut  ait  D. 
Th.  1.  2.  q.  90.  a.  3.  ad.  2. 

Ex  hoc  natorali  principle  oritur  discrimen 
regiminis  civilis.  Nam  si  Respublica  transtulit 
omnem  suam  potestatem  in  unum  solum,  appel- 
latur  Regimen  Monarohioum ;  si  illam  contnlit 
Optimatibns  popuH,  nnnoupatur  Regimen  Aris- 
tocraticum;  si  Tero  populus,  aut  Respublica 
sibi  retineat  talem  potestatem,  dicitur  Regimen 
Democraticum.  Habent  igitur  Principes  re- 
gendi  potestatem  a  Deo,  quia  supposita  eleo- 
tione  a  Republica  facta,  Deas  illam  potestatem, 
quae  in  communitate  erat,  Principi  oonfert 
Undo  ipse  nomine  Dei  regit,  et  gubemat  et  qui 
till  resistit,  Dei  ordinationl  resisti^  nt  dioit 
Apost  loco  supra  laudato. 
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Abbov,  a  moBk-^k  poem  on  the  sieffo  of 

PfcrM.  241. 
Abelard,  acconnt  of,  401 ;  error  of  M.  Oufaot 

with  renrd  to  him,  402;  document  proving 

Abases,  checked  b^  the  Gharch,  492. 

Ademar,  his  chronicle,  241. 

Adon,  Archbishop  of  Vienne— his  work  on 
universal  history,  241. 

Adrian  (Pope)  protects  themarriaget  of  slaves, 
113;  his  doctrine  on  the  right  of  slaves  to 
marry,  113. 

Agtle,  Councils  of,  109;  Ibid,  decree  against 
those  who  refused  to  be  reconciled,  176. 

Aix-la-Chapelie,  Cbuncil  of,  enjoins  bishops  to 
found  hospitals  to  contain  aU  the  poor  that 
their  revenues  can  support,  188.  , 

Albigenses  described,  25e. 

Alphonsus  fof  Ligouri),  on  power  of  makinr 
laws,  296. 

Amat  (Don  Felix;,  his  fklse  political  theory, 
333;  ibid,  on  resistance  to  government,  411. 

Ambrose  (St.),  conduct  of  towards  the  Em- 
peror Tbeodosius,  178;  sells  the  sacred  res- 
sels  to  redeem  slaves,  432. 

Anabaptists,  excesses  committed  by,  in  Ger- 
many in  the  i6th  century,  197. 

An^rs,  Council  of,  its  decree  against  acts  of 
violence,  176. 

Ansel m  CSt.),  wriHng*  of,  403;  ibid,  on  8t. 
Paul  to  the  Romans,  469;  extracts  from, 
showing  his  war  of  viewing  religious  mat- 
ters, 486;  intellectual  movement  in  the 
Church  within  the  limits  of  faith,  486 ;  he 
anticipates  Descartes'  demonstraUon  of  the 
existence  of  a  God,  486. 

Arabians,  their  civilization  described,  237; 
probability  that  they  were  indebted  to  the 
eastern  monasteries  fbr  much  of  tiieir  know- 
ledge, 237 ;  the  connexion  -between  their 
science  and  that  of  antiqmty  may  yet  be 
found,  237. 

Arbogpti,  Council  of,  forbids  church  burial  to 
be  given  to  pirates,  ravishers,  &c.,  182. 

Aristocracy  in  the  16th  century,  consisted  of 
the  nobles  and  clergy,  348 ;  differences  be- 
tween them,  349;  intermediate  cliiM  between 
the  throne  and  the  people,  849. 

Aristotle,  immoral  doctnne  of,  443  ;  his  views 
0*1  public  education,  443 ;  his  absurd  inter- 
ference of  the  State  in  domestic  matters, 
443;  his  doctrines  reformed  by  Christianity , 
361. 

Aries,  Council  Of,  its  decree  arainst  feuds,  177. 

Armagh,  Council  of,  109;  ibid,  frees  all  the 
EngHiih  slaves,  437. 

Association,  a  &vorite  principle  of  Catholicity, 
189. 

Atheiflm,  tendency  towards,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, 61. 


Augustin  fSt.),  bis  description  of  pannism, 
89 ;  his  noble  sentiments  on  slaveij,  1 U ;  re- 
markable psssages  from,  on  poUtiGal  Ibrms, 
300 ;  on  the  name  Catholic  Doing  given  to 
the  true  Church  only,  422. 

Author,  declaration  or,  419. 

Authority  in  religion,  tendency  towards,  in 
the  17 tb  century,  61. 

Avignon,  Council  of,  its  decree  in  fiivor  of  the 
truce  of  God,  181. 

Aymon  fof  Aqnitaine^  writes  the  history  of 
the  French,  241. 

BAXBAauiifs,  those  who  invaded  the  Roman 
Empire  described,  122;  their  real  condition, 
444 ;  their  laws  and  manners,  447. 

Barcelona,  councillors  of,  their  bold,  language 
to  the  king[  of  Spain,  340 ;  its  trades-associa- 
tions described  by  Capmany,  477. 

Bayle,  dictionary  of,  described,  63;  its  efieels, 
63. 

Bellarmine,  doctrine  of,  on  the  divine  law,  291 ; 
on  the  civil  power,  292,  on  the  distinction 
between  political  and  ecclesiastical  power, 
298 ;  vinaicataon  of,  294. 

Benedict  (St.;,  described,  238;  his  monastic  in- 
stitute, 238. 

Beneficence,  public,  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
184 ;  was  the  work  of  Christianity,  184  ;  it 
required  permanent  institutions,  184 ;  they 
were  conceived  and  founded  by  Uie  Chivch, 
186 ;  institutions  of,  founded  by  Catholicity, 
186;  they  require  the  support  of  Christian 
charity,  189. 

BernardT/St  ),  observations  on,  409. 

Brsa,  evidence  of,*  against  Protestantism,  423. 

Bible,  why  ibrbidden  in  the  vulgar  tongue  in 
Spain,  216. 

Bible  Societies,  effects  of>  64. 

Billoart,  F..  on  the  ri^htof  making  laws,  296 ; 
on  the  origin  of  society  and  the  civil  power, 
296. 

Bishops,  slaves  of,  set  free  at  their  death  by  de- 
cree of  Council,  108. 

Bonald  on  the  Esprit  dee  Lois,  186;  his  doe* 
trines,283. 

Boneuil;  Council  of,  described,  106. 

Bossuet,  hb  negotiations  with  Leibniis  to  re- 
unite the  Churohes,  61 ;  school  of,  ^283 :  his 
Universal  History  the  first  great  work  on 
the  philosophy  of  history,  418. 

Brenixen,  testimony  of,  to  the  incrednl^  pre- 
vaiHng  amons*  the  early  reformers,  429. 

Brescia,  Amauld  of,  trouolee  excited  by,  261. 

Bruis  CPierre  de^,  his  iconoclastic  fanaticism. 
261. 

Burbanan,'  his  remark  on  the  degradation  ol 
women  wherever  Christianity  does  not  pr» 
vail,  186. 

Bull-lighu,  those  of  Spain  discussed,  174 
493 
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Busenbaum  on  the  power  of  making'  laws,  295. 
Bull  (Coena  Domini)  containins'  an  ezconi' 

munication  against  those  who  levy  excessive 

taxes,  360. 

Cbsar  (J.)  on  the  manners  of  the  Germans 

and  Britons,  163. 
Calmct,  on  St.  Paul  io  the  Romans,  461. 

Calvin,  intolerance  of,  421 ;  his  vulgar  abuse, 
421 ;  evidence  of,  in  favor  of  the  Pope,  423. 

Calvinism,  as  connected  with  democracy,  355. 

Capmany  on  the  trades-corporations  of  Barce- 
lona, 477. 

Carranza,  trial  of,  212;  its  duration,  212;  car- 
ried to  Rome,  212;  his  dyin^  declaration, 
212;  condur.t  of  Philip  II.  towards  him,  213; 
causes  of  his  trial,  218;  nature  of  his  writ- 
ings, 214  ;  his  reason  why  the  Scriptures  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  were  forbidden  m  Spain, 
215. 

Cassian,  his  account  of  the  origin  of  religious 
institutions,  223. 

Cathari,  the,  described,  251. 

Catholicity,  its  doctrines  always  the  same,  65; 
its  past  services  to  society,  and  what  may 
be  expected  from  it  for  the  future,  78 ;  its 
progress  in  several  countries  of  Europe,  74 ; 
not  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of  liberty,  80 ; 
its  efiects  on  European  civilisation,  80 ;  was 
strong  in  the  west  and  weak  in  the  east,  81 ; 
importance  of  the  unity  produced  by  it  for 
the  safety  of  Europe  amid  perils,  SI ;  degra- 
ded condition  of  society  when  it  appeared, 
90 ;  not  opposed  to  the  feeling*  of  individual- 
ity, but  promotes  it,  131 ;  the  elevation  of 
woman  due  to  it  alone,  135, 155;  places  wo- 
men on  an  equality  with  men,  135 ;  mistake 
of  its  opponents,  149 ;  its  institutions  fklsely 
assailed  by  Protestants  and  philosophers, 
147 ;  its  exertion  in  favor  of  beneficence  im- 
peded by  Protestantism,  which  compelled  it 
to  stand  on  its  defence,  188 ;  unfairly  treated 
with  regard  to  tolerance,  190;  its  doctrine 
with  respect  to  errori  of  the  mind,  SMM);  was 
the  work  of  G^,  256 ;  its  fertility  in  re- 
sources, 257 ;  its  charity,  257 ;  its  true  doc- 
trines with  re^rd  to  the  civil  power,  323 ; 
its  relations  with  the  people,  353 ;  its  rela- 
tions with  liberty,  357 ;  its  effects  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  intellect,  892 ;  effects  of  its 
principle  of  submission  to  authority,  393; 
effects  of  the  same  on  the  sciences,  893 ;  an- 

*  cient  and  modern  philosophy  compared  with 
it,  395 ;  its  morality,  897 ;  its  revealed  dog- 
mas, 397 ;  is  not  opposed  to  true  philosophy, 
397 ;  compared  with  Protestantism  with  re- 
spect to  learning,  universities,  he. ,  412 ;  its 
unity  and  concert,  423 ;  its  services  against 
slavery.— (See  Slavery.) 

Celchite,  Council  of,  lOd. 

Celibacy,  influence  of  that  of  the  clergy  in 
preventing^  an  hereditary  succession,  accord- 
ing to  OuiEot,  361  ;  what  would  have  hap- 
pened without  it,  362. 

Censors,  among  the  ancients,  they  took  the 
place  of  religious  authority,  161. 

Chalons,  Council  of,  108. 

Chalons-sur-Saone,  Council  of,  excommuni- 
cates those  who  fight  within  the  precincts  of 
churches,  176. 

Chanoinesses,  enjoined  by  the  Council  of  Aix 
to  keep  an  hospital  for  poor  women,  188. 

Charity,  its  effects  on  toleration,  192. 

f 'harles  V.,  why  released  from  his  oath  by  the 
Pope,  210. 


Chateaubriand,  writings  of,  described,  71 ;  de- 
scribes Zachary  as  selling  himself  a«  a  slave 
to  buy  the  liberty  of  a  husband  far  his  wife 
and  children,  104;  extract  from,  on  the  ef- 
fects of  Catholicity  and  Protestantism,  415. 

Chivalry,  its  relations  with  women,  160;  did 
not  elevate  them,  bu^  found  them  elevated 
by  Christianity,  161. 

Christ,  all  his  miracles  beneficent,  IBt;  his 
whole  life  spent  in  doing  good,  184. 

Christians,  the  early,  their  constancy  in  mar- 
tyrdom, 224 ;  they  seek  asylums  for  retire- 
ment and  prayer  in  the  deserts,  224. 

Christianity,  efiects  of,  on  society,  67  ;  efiects 
producea  by  its  appearance,  88;  opposes 
slavery,  102 ;  could  not  endure  the  savage 
heroism  of  the  Romans,  104;  development 
of  Uie  moral  life  by  means  of,  134  j  nvas  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  134;  the  effects  which 
would  have  followed  from  the  loss  of  its  in- 
fluence on  Europe,  134;  ideas  of  some  mod- 
ern philosophers  with  regard  to  it,  156;  how 
it  is  emboaied  in  Catholicity,  156;  its  pro- 
gress in  the  early  ages  described,  230  ;  iU 
effects  on  the  invading  barbarians,  235. 

Church,  the  Catholic,  services  of,  to  society,  in 
combating  the  fatalist  doctrines  of  the  Be- 
formation,  68 ;  her  opposition  to  slavery,  102; 
she  protects  the  freedom  of  newly  emanci- 
pated slaves,  103 ;  consecrates  manuinisaion 
oy  having^  it  performed  in  the  churches,  103; 

Protects  slaves  recommended  to  her  by  will, 
03 ;  allows  her  sacred  vessels  to  be  sold  to 
redeem  slaves,  104 ;  gives  letters  uf  recom- 
mendation   to    emancipated    slaves,    105; 
causes   tending  to   promote  slavery   with 
which  she  haa  to  contend,  105;  she  makes 
a  law  enabling  those  who  had  been  com> 
pelled  to  sell  themselves  as  slaves  to  recover 
their  liberty  by  paying  back  the  price,  106; 
she  allows  ner  ministers  to  give  their  liberty 
to  slaves  belonging  to  her,  while  she  forbios 
other  property  to  be  alienated,  lOS;  sum- 
mary of  ner  measures  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  114 — (see  Goimctte);  its  abolition 
due  to  her  alone,  114;  reforms  marria^, 
136;  preserves  its  sanctity,  137;  great  evils 
thereby  prevented,  137;  her  unity  in  doc- 
trines and  fixity  in  conduct  not  inconsistent 
with  progress,  145 ;  her  struggles  with  the 
corrupted  Romans  and  savage  barbarians, 
176;  decrees  of  her  Councils  against  ani- 
mosities, 176;  her  persevering  efibrts,  177  ; 
treats  kinn  and  great  men  as  severely  as 
the  lowly,  177 ;  her  boldness  in  chocking  the 
crimes  of  kings,  178;  her  interference  in 
civil  affitirs  of  old  justified  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  182;  her  Councils  pro- 
tect the  weak — vix.  clergy,  monks,  women, 
merchants  and  pilgrims — against  the  strong, 
182 ;  her  exertions  in  fiivor  of  the  vanquish- 
ed in  war,  183 ;  she  preserves  unity  of  faith, 
and  founds  institutions  for  doing  j^ood,  185; 
what  she  would  have  done  for  the  cure  of 

-  pauperism  if  the  Reformation  had  not  plun- 
ged Europe  into  revolutions  and  reactions, 
183;  encourages  the  aristocracy  of  talent, 
361 ;  service  which  she  did  to  the  human 
mind  by  opposing  the  spirit  of  subtlety  of 
the  innovators,  4OT ;  her  Interference  in  the 
management  of  hospitals,  449. 

Churches,  the  Protestant,  osdy  the  instruments 
of  the  civil  power,  186. 

Cicero,  on  the  necessity  of  reUgkNi  to  the  State^ 
316. 
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dTilisation,  that  of  Europe  during;  the  1 6th 
contui  7  not  owing  to  P<  ou  stautidin,  82 ;  cha- 
ractoritftics  of  thitt  of  mociern  Europe  de- 
scribed, 115;  compared  with  ancient  and 
modern  non-Chri^tian  civilization,  116;  ita 
aupeiiopty  owing  to  Cathplicity,  117  ;  may 
be  reduced  to  three  elcmenta — the  individual, 
the  iiiinily,  and  society,  117;  its  universal 
progress  impedetl  and  unity  broken,  by 
Protestantism,  260. 

Clement,  St.  (Pope),  passage  from,  on  Chris- 
tiana selling  theiTiaelves  as  slaves  to  redeem 
their  brethren,  101. 

Clergy,  the  effects  on  society  of  their  power  and 
innuence,  175 ;  fitai  effciru  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  political  induence  in  the  16th 
century,  370;  advantages  which  might  have 
resulted  from  it  to  popular  institutions,  373; 
their  relations  with  all  the  powers  and  class- 
es of  society,  378. 

Clermont,  Council  of,  its  decree  in  favor  of  the 
truce  of  God,  181. 

Coblentz,  Council  of,  106. 

Concina  (P.),  on  the  origin  of  power,  295; 
how  it  exists  in  governments,  296. 

Conduct,  firmness  of,  its  powerful  effects  in  the 
world,  145. 

Conscience,  the  public,  described,  157 ;  that  of 
Europe  contrasted  with  that  of  ancient  times, 
159;  how  influenced  by  the  Church,  160; 
"both  illustrated  by  the  story  of  Scipio,  165 ; 
the  former  was  formed  by  datholicity  silone, 
166. 

Conscience,  the  individual,  described,  158. 

Constance,  Qouncil  of,  its  doctrine  on  the  mur- 
der of  kings,  336. 

Cornelius  a  Lapide,  on  St.  Paul  to  the  Ro- 
mans, 460. 

Cortes,  severe  measures  of  that  of  Toledo 
asuinst  the  Jews,  205 ;  decline  of,  in  Spain, 
3S1. 

Cottereaux,  excesses  of,  252. 

Councils  of  the  Church,  their  influence  on  po- 
litical laws  and  customs,  360;  canons  of, 
which  improve  the  condition  of  slaves,  430 ; 
check  all  attempts  against  the  liberty  of  the 
enfranchised  slaves  of  the  Church,  or  who 
had  been  recommended  to  her  by  will,  431 ; 
undertake  that  the  Church  will  defend  the 
liberty  and  property  of  the  freed  who  have 
IxMin  recommen(led  to  her,  431 ;  make  the 
redemption  of  captives  the  first  care  of  the 
Church,  and  give  their  interests  precedence 
over  her  own,  432;  excommunicate  those 
who  attempt  to  reduce  men  into  slavery, 
4Z3;  decku'e  those  who  make  Christians 
•laves  to  be  guilty  oi  homicide,  434 ;  ordain 
that  those  who  have  sold  themselves  as  slaves 
•hall  recover  their  liberty  by  repaying  the 

5 rice,  434;  protect  the  slaves  belonging  to 
ews,  434 ;  provide  means  for  their  oecom- 
ing  free,  434;  forbid  Jews  to  acquire  new 
Christian  slaves,  435 ;  ordain  that  if  a  mas- 
ter gives  meat  to  a  slave  on  a  fasting  day, 
the  latter  becomes  free,  435 ;  forbid  ^ws  to 
hold  Christian  slaves  at  all,  435;  forbid 
Christian  slaves  to  be  sold  to  Jews  or  pa- 
gans, 435 ;  or  to  be  sold  out  of  the  kinst^om 
of  Clovis,  436;  severely  condemn  clerics 
who  sell  their  slaves  to  Jews,  436 ;  command 
bishops  to  respect  the  liberty  of  those  freed 
by  their  predecessors,  436 ;  they  mention  the 
power  gfiven  to  bishops  to  free  deserving 
•laves,  and  fix  the  sum  which  they  may  give 
them  to  live  on,  436;  exempt  them  from  the 


general  rule,  that  alienations  made  by  bish 
ops  who  leave  nothing  of  their  own  must  be 
restored,  436;  ordain  that  when  a  bishop 
dies,  all  liis  slaves  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and 
that  at  the  funeral  each  bishop  or  abbot  ma>[ 
set  three  slaves  free,  giving  them  three  $olidi 
each,  436;  free  all  the  English  slaves  in  Ire- 
land, 437 ;  forbid  slaves  of  the  Church  to  be 
exchanged  for  others,  437 ;  grant  liberty  to 
slaves  who  wish  to  embrace  the  monastic 
life,  with  proper  precautions  to  prevent 
abuses,  437;  check  the  abuse  of  ordaining 
slaves  without  the  consent  of  their  masters, 
437 ;  allow  parish  priests  to  select  some  cle- 
rics from  the  slaves  of  the  Church,  438 ;  al- 
low slaves  to  be  ordained,  having  been  first 
freed,  438. 

Crusades  vindicated,  242. 

Cyprian  (St.),  on  the  redemption  of  captives, 
432. 

De  Maistbk  on  the  word  "catholic,"  422 ;  on 

fcneral  Councils,  480;  compares  the  con- 
uct  of  the  Popes  with  that  of  other  rulerSf 
484. 

Democrats,  difference  between  ancient  and 
modern,  130. 

Democracy,  its  alliance  with  kings  against 
the  aristocracy,  308;  notion  formed  of,  in 
the  16th  century,  350;  two  kinds  of,  364; 
their  progress  in  the  history  of  Europe,  365; 
their  characters,  366 ;  their  causes  and  ef- 
fects, 366 ;  historical  £Bu;ts  with  regard  to,  in 
France,  England,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Germany,  367. 

Descartes,  his  demonstration  of  the  existence 
of  God  anticipated  by  St.  Anselm,  486. 

Divorce,  consequences  of  the  fecility  of,  in 
Germany,  according  to  M.  de  Sl&au  139. 

Divines,  spirit  of  the  writings  of  the  old  Cath* 
lie,  compared  with  that  of  modem  writers, 
288. 

Doctrines,  their  effects  on  society,  311 ;  those 

Srevalent  in  the  16th  century  with  regard  to 
emocracy,  350;  those  prevalent  in  political 
matters  in  Europe  before  the  appearance  of 
Protestantism  compared  with  those  of  the 
school  of  the  18th  century  and  those  of  mo- 
dern publicists,  374. 
Dominicans,  their  exertions  in  fiivor  of  the 
native  Americans,  as  stated  by  Robertson, 
441. 

East,  the,  injury  caused  there  by  breakmg 
unity  in  rclision,  235. 

Elvira,  Council  of,  its  decree  in  favor  of  slaves, 
100. 

England,  policy  of,  towards  Spain,  76. 

Eon,  his  fanatical  delusion,  261. 

Epaone,  Council  of,  100. 

Erigena,  account  of,  400. 

Errors,  those  of  the  mind  not  always  inno- 
cent, 200. 

Error  described,  70. 

Europe,  characteristics  of  her  civilization,  116; 
condition  of,  in  the  13th  century,  245  eiseq.i 
singular  contrasts  therein,  246 ;  struggle  be- 
tween barbarism  and  Christianity  there,  247; 
instances  of  great  and  good  principles  some- 
times abused  in  practice,  247 ;  oarbarism 
therein  improved  by  religion,  and  religion 
disfigured  by  barbarism,  248 ;  efforts  oi  the 
crusades,  249 ;  increasing  power  of  the  com- 
monalty, 249 ;  decline  of  the  feudal  system. 
249;    power  of  great  ideas,  250;   criticaj 
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•pochfl,  260 ;  f^rtAi  aigitntioii  prevatUDg*,  and 
horrible  doctrines  spread,  among  the  people 
at  that  time,  250— (see  1hneMm§,  Eon,  Ca- 
.  than,  Vaudou,  AlbigeiuiB)  ;  what  she  would 
have  done  for  civilization  if  she  had  not  been 
impeded  by  Protestantism,  861 ;  her  condi- 
tion when  it  appeared,  261 ;  ATreat  increase 
of  power  and  development  <n  mind,  262 ; 
divisions  occasioned  by  it,  262 ;  the  natirms 
thereof  require  religious  institutions  for  or- 

Emizing  beneficence  and  education  on  a 
ire  scale,  277  ;  state  of,  at  the  end  of  the 
16tE  century,  344;  social  movement  at  that 
time,  344 ;  its  causes,  344 ;  its  effects  and  ob- 
ject, 345;  development  of  the  industrial 
classes  there,  354 ;  this  took  place  under  the 
influence  of  Catholicity  alone,  336;  picture 
of,  from  the  11th  century  to  the  14tb,  382; 
reli^rion  and  the  human  mind  there,  404; 
intellectual  condition  of  the  nations  of  mo- 
dern, distinguished  from  that  of  those  of  an- 
tiquity, 406;  causes  which  have  accelerated 
it  amonr  the  former,  406. 
Eximeno, letter  of,  on  the  sciences,  426. 

Facts,  oonsummated,  how  they  are  to  be 
treated,  333. 

Faitb,  unity  of,  not  advene  to  political  liberty, 
388. 

Forms,  political,  their  value,  367. 

Francis  I.  (of  France),  has  opinion  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  expelling  the  Moors  from  Spain, 
210. 

Francis,  St.  (de  Sales),  his  list  of  titles  given 
to  the  Po^,  423. 

Franks,  their  custom  of  goinjr  armed  to  church 
forbidden  by  Councils,  176. 

Free-will,  its  denial  discarded  by  Protestants 
themselves,  68 ;  its  efTocts,  68 ;  its  noble  re- 
sults, 134 ;  supported  by  Catholicity  against 
the  Reformation,  136. 

Gambling,  passion  of,  described,  142. 
Games,  public,  those  of  the  Romans  prohi- 
bited by  the  Christian  Church,  176. 
Gerbct  (l'Abb^),his  excellent  refutation  of 

Latnmcnais'  doctrines,  338. 
Germans,  muuncrs  of  the  ancient,  described 

by  Tacitus,  152 ;  why  embellished  by  him, 

163;  arc  but  little  known  to  us,  164;  their 

struggles  with  the  Romans,  154. 
Gibbon,  testimony  of,  to  the  merits  of  Bossuct's 

History  of  the  Variations,  421. 
Gilles  (St.),  Council  of,  its  decree  in  iavor  of 

the  truce  of  God,  179. 
Qironne,  Council  of,  in  fiivor  of  the  truce  of 

Gt»d,  ISO. 
Glabcr    (Monk),  of  Clnny,  his   history  of 

France,  241. 
Ck>tti  (CnrHimil),  doctrines  of,  on  the  origin 

of  power,  296. 
Gougct  (TAbbd),  on  Catholic  Hebrew  studios, 

413. 
Government,  three  principles  of — monarchy^ 

aristocracy,  and  cfemocracy,  344. 
Govcrniucnts,  revolutionary  ones  are  cruel  in 

sclf*(iefince,  not  being  based  on  right,  128 ; 

rifi-ht  of  resistance  to  de  facto  ones,  330; 

faT8<-h(M>d  of  the  theory  which  imposes  Uie 

obligation  of  obeying  tbcm  merely  aa  such, 

331 ;  difficulties  on  this  point  explained « 332. 
Grace,  rffcctiii  uf  the  Cotliolic  doctrine  of,  234. 
GratJan,  merit  of  bis  literary  labors,  241. 
Gregr)ry  (Pope),  pawagre  from,  lOS ;  frees  two 

slaves  of  the  Roman  Church,  436 ;  his  rea- 


aon  why  Christians  iibented  Uieir  staT«s« 
436. 

Gregory  lU.  (Pope),  on  selling  slaves  to  (bs 
pagans  for  sacrifice,  435. 

Gregory  IX.  f  Pope),  his  decretals  oa  alaverr, 
K3  ;  against  the  hereditary  suceesuon  of  loe 
clergy,  362. 

Gregory  XVI.  (Pope),'  his  apoirtolic  letien 
against  the  slave  trade,  438. 

Grotius.  his  servile  doctrine  oa  the  civil  power, 
323;  his  evidence  in  fiivor  of  Catholicity, 
424. 

Gruet,  his  incredulity  and  execution,  429. 

Guibert,  historical  labors  of,  241. 

Guizot,  on  the  effects  of  the  Church  upon  slave- 
ry, 113;  his  doctrine  of  the  personal  inde- 
pendence of  individuals  among  the  barba- 
rians stated  and  discussed,  119;  true  the- 
ory thereon,  121 ;  incoherence  of  his  own 
doctrines.  124;  cause  of  his  error,  125;  his 
acknowledgment  with  regard  to  the  refor* 
mation  andliberty,  343 ;  extract  from,  shew- 
ing tliat  the  clergy  were  not  a  caste,  351 ;  an 
opinion  of,  refut^,  399;  extract  from,  shew- 
ing the  immense  superioritjr  of  the  Church 
to  the  barbarians  in  legislation,  447  ;  docu* 
ments  shewing  his  error  with  respect  lo 
AbeUrd,  486. 

Hackct,  fanaticism  of,  427. 

Harlem,  Mathias,  mad  fanaticism  oU  496. 

Heresy,  held  a  sin  b^  the  Cathdic  Church,  200. 

Heretics,  characteristics  of  those  of  the  cnriy 
ages,  425. 

Herman,  preaches  the  murder  of  all  priesli 
and  magistrates,  426. 

Herraandad,  charier  of,  between  the  (cin^pdoms 
of  Leon  and  Castile,  for  the  preservation  of 
their  liberties,  475. 

History,  difficulties  in  its  study,  248 :  m 
ty  of  taking  into  account  times  and  d 
stances  of  events  therein,  248. 

Hobbtis,  his  false  theory  of  society,  304 ; 
servile  doctrine,  323. 

Honor,  principle  of,  in  monarchies,  according 
to  Montesauieu,  161. 

Horace,  on  tne  origin  of  sodety,  462. 

HospitaJs,  destroyed  by  Henry  Ylll.  in  £ng^ 
land,  186;  Oitholic  hishops  the  protecton 
and  inspectors  of,  187 ;  laws  made  respecting 
them  by  the  Church,  187 ;  attached  to  mon- 
asteries and  colleges  in  the  middle  aires,  449; 
superintended  by  the  bishops,  449;  their 
property  protected  by  being  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Church,  449. 

Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  historical  labors  of.  941. 

Humility,  its  eflects  with  regard  to  toleration, 
193. 

loBAS,  irreligious  ones  cannot  be  confined  to 
theory,  but  enter  on  the  field  of  piariioe,  70; 
destroy  themselves,  71 ;  power  of,  169 ;  they 
are  divided  into  those  that  flatter  the  paa- 
sions,  and  those  that  check  them,  170;  tbcj 
require  an  institution  to  preserve  and  en- 
force them,  170 ;  how  they  oecame  cormpted 
among  mankind  before  Christianity,  170: 
how  effected  by  the  press,  171 ;  their  nataral 
progress,  171 ;  their  rapid  snccemfcrn  in  mo- 
dern times,  171. 

Impiety  allies  itself  with  liberty  or  despoCiim 
to  suit  its  purpose,  388. 

Incredulity  in  Europe  the  fruit  of  Proifn> 
tantism,  60;  spirit  ofi  has  lost  much  of  te 
strength,  70. 
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Iiideftencleiice,  pcraonali  feelings  of,  existed 
ftmoQgf  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  124. 

'  ndifference,  reli^ous,  in  Europe,  the  fruit  of 
Protestantism,  60. 

Individual,  the,  how  absorbed  by  the  state 
amone  the  ancients,  127 ;  &tal  eflects  of  the 
complete  annihilation  of  the  feelines  of  re- 
spect for,  in  society,  129 ;  witnessea  among 
nations  not  Christians,  129. 

Individuals,  bow  the  freedom  of,  was  fettered 
among*  the  ancient  republics,  130;  every 
thinf  ruled  by  the  state,  130. 

I&quisttion,  the,  misrepresentations  with  re- 
gard to  that  of  Spain,  203^  its  duration  may 
be  divided  into  three  periods,  205;  appeals 
from  it  to  Rome,  207;  indulgence  of  the  lat- 
ter, 209;  interference  of  the  Popes  to  soft- 
en the  rigours  of,  208;  mildness  of  that  of 
Rome,  206;  no  case  of  capital  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  it,  ^08 ;  rigours  of  that  of  Spain 
in  the  time  of  Philip  n.  caused  by  the  rro- 
testants  themselves, 214;  compels apreacher 
to  retract  who,  in  the  presence  of  Pnilip  II., 
had  maintained  that  kings  have  absolute 
power  over  their  subiocts,  218 ;  became  mild- 
er with  the  spirit  of  the  ag«,  218 ;  remarks 
thereon,  4d2 ;  appellants  to  Rome  from,  for- 
bidden to  return  to  Spain  under  pain  of 
death  by  pragmatic  sanction  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isaoeila,  454 ;  how  affected  by  the  poli- 
cy of  the  Spanish  kings,  456;  the  latter  ear- 
nestly endeavoured  to  have  the  judgment  in 
Spain  made  iBnal,  without  appeal,  which  the 
Popes  refused,  456 ;  affected  impartiality  of 
writers  with  regard  to  it,  465.  See  Perex, 
Puighlanek,  Vittanueva,  LUrrenU,  and  Jomiob. 

Institutions,  religious,  opposed  by  Protestant- 
ism and  philosophers,  219 ;  their  importance 
and  connexion  with  religion  herself,  221; 
have  survived  the  attempts  made  to  destroy 
them,  221 ;  their  nature  described,  222 ;  their 
object,  222 ;  are  perfectly  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  223;  their 
commencement,  according  to  Cassian,  223 ; 
have  always  existed  in  the  Church  from  the 
time  of  donstantine,  223;  conduct  of  the 
Popes  towards  them,  224 ;  their  accordance 
with  the  Gospel  precepts,  225;  their  effects 
on  the  human  mmd,  226;  their  services  and 
necessity,  227 ;  their  necessity  for  the  salva- 
tion of  society^  276;  not  inconsistent  with 
the  improvements  of  modem  times,  280; 
historical  view  of  them,  468 ;  coup  d*€gil  at 
their  origin  and  development,  458-9. 

Institutions,  free,  injured  by  Protestantism, 
863. 

Institutions,  their  study,  248 ;  necessity  of  un- 
derstanding the  times  when  they  existed, 
248. 

Intellect,  the,  its  development,  how  affeeted 
by  Catholicity,  392 ;  influence  thereof  upon, 
historically  examined,  398;  its  relations 
with  reli^n,  404;  its  development  among 
the  nations  of  Europe  different  from  that  of 
those  of  antiquity^  406;  causes  that  have 
hastened  its  development  in  Europe,  406; 
origin  of  the  spirit  of  subtlety,  406;  service 
rendered  to  it  b^  the  Church  m  opposing  the 
subtleties  of  the  innovators,  408 ;  its  progress' 
from  the  eleventh  century  ta  oor  times,  412 ; 
different  phases,  412. 

Intolennce,  that  of  some  irreligious  men,  194 ; 
of  the  Romans,  196 ;  of  the  jMigan  emperors, 
19$$  ha»  contliiued  from  the  establisnment 
of  Christianitj  by  the  state,  in  various  forms,  I 
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down  to  the  present  time,  196;  recent  in- 
stances of  it,  196 ;  case  of  France  examined, 
197 ;  doctrine  which  condemns  all  intoler- 
ance with  regard  to  doctrines  and  actions 
discussed  and  refuted,  196;  consequences 
which  would  flow  from  it,  198 ;  would  pro- 
duce impunity  for  crimes,  196;  civil  and 
religious,  distrnjajnished,  450;  mistaken  by 
Rousseau,  450;  its  existence  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  held  by  some  Protestants,  451. 

Irreligion,  spirit  of,  nas  lost  much  of  its 
strength,  70. 

Isabella,  part  taken  by,  in  the  estabUshment 
of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  206. 

Jaksenists,  the,  described,  62. 

Jerome,  St.,  on  the  name  Catholic  not  being 
given  to  heretics,  422. 

Jesuits,  importance  of,  in  the  hiBtory  of  civil- 
ization, 268;  their  eminent  services,  269; 
error  and  contradiction  of  M.  Guizot  in 
their  regard,  270;  false  charges  against, 
271. 

Jews,  the  slaves  of,  protected  by  decrees  of 
Councils,  107 ;  struggle  between  truth  and 
error  among,  170;  now  the  truth  was  pre- 
served, 170;  their  avarice,  206;  popular  ha- 
tred against,  206 ;  atrocities  charg^ed  against 
them  by  the  people,  207 ;  pragmatic  sanction 
of  Ferainana  and  Isabella  with  regard  to, 
454 ;  law  of  Philip  II.  against,  466. 

John  de  Ste.  Marie,  extracts  from,  on  Chris- 
tian politics,  463. 

Jomtob,  Nathaniel,  his  work  called  7%«  fnqui- 
riHon  UnMiisdi  466;  his  prejudice  and  vul- 
gnar  abuse,  456. 

JiMaisers  pursued  by  the  Inqmsition,  209. 

Justin,  on  martyrdom,  182 ;  his  Apology,  286. 

Justinian  gives  bishops  the  control  of  nospi- 
tals,  460. 

Knras,  inviolabilitjr  of,  387 ;  greatest  increase 
of  the  power  of,  in  Europe,  dates  from  the 
appearance  of  Protestantism,  363. 

Knowledge,  state  of,  when  Christianity  Ap- 
peared, 86;  sterility  of,  in  creating  social 
institutions,  86. 

IiABO^BS,  protected  by  the  Council  of  Rheims, 

Lacoraaire  (PAbbd)  on  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, 210. 

Lamennais  (I'Abb^),  his  attempt  to  ally 
Catholicity  with  extreme  democracy,  131 ; 
his  doctrines  on  government  compared  with 
those  of  St.  Thomas,  338. 

Las  Cases,  exertions  of,  in  &yor  of  the  native 
Americans  related  by  Robertson,  442. 

Lateran,  general  Council  of,  confims  the  truce 
of  God,  161 ;  eleventh  general  Council  of, 
forbids  the  maltreatment  of  monks,  oler^, 
pilgrims,  merchants,  peasants,  and  the  ship- 
wrecked, 182. 

Law,  the  divine,  £ftlse  interpretation  of,  284; 
St.  John  Chrysostom  on,  996;  accordhig  to 
Bellarmine,  291.— See  8t,  Jfkfma$,  Suvt^ 
OotH,  Bfuenbmm,  JUgvori,  BittvaH,  md  fftt 

OSMjMIUftlMt  SoJHUtHotfiMt 

Law.— See  8t.  Thoma§. 

Leafue,  the  Hanseatlc,  described,  854. 

Legislation,  that  of  Rome  described,  86;  was 
probably  influenced  by  Christianity,  86. 

Leibnitz,  nis  negotiations  with  Bossuet  to  re 
unite  the  Churches,  61 ;  bis  theoloffical  system 
contains  the  chief  dogmas  of  Catholicity,  4S4. 
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liepers,  ordered  to  be  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Church,  187. 

Lerida,  Council  of,  excludes  thoee  at  variance 
from  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  176 ;  de- 
crees seven  years'  penance  agednst  infanti- 
cide, 184. 

Iievden,  John  of,  his  excesses  at  Munster, 
426. 

liberty,  a  word  ill  understood,  79 ;  examples 
of,  79;  how  limited,  79;  Catholicity  favora- 
ble to  its  true  spirit,  80 ;  true  nature  of,  228  ; 
according  to  Catholic  doctors,  311 ;  political 
freedom  owes  nothing  to  Protestantism,  362  ; 
Catholicity  favorable  to  it,  362 ;  why  it  has 
fallen  into  bad  repute  with  some,  362 ;  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  religious  intolerance, 
332 ;  cannot  subsist  without  morality,  389 ; 
remarkable  passage  from  Augustin  on  the 
subject,  390. 

LiUeboune,  Council  of,  enforces  the  truce  of 
God,  180. 

Uandafi^  Council  of,  177. 

Llorente,  his  History  of  the  Inquisition,  487 ; 
his  attempt  to  introduce  schism  and  heresy 
into  Spain,  467 ;  his  misrepresentation,  467 ; 
burns  a  portion  of  the  documents  belonging 
to  the  Inquisition  of  Madrid,  467. 

London,  Council  of,  106. 

Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  doctrine  that  the  iinpe- 
rial  power  comes  immediately  from  God 
maintained  by  the  princes  of  the  empire  in 
his  time,  462. 

L&ve,  passion  of,  its  effects,  143 ;  how  treated 
by  C».tholicity  and  Protestantism,  144 ;  ad- 
vantages of  the  course  pursued  by  the  for- 
mer, 146. 

liuther,  his  opinion  on  polygamy,  138 ;  effects 
which  his  doctrines  woiud  lutve  had,  had 
they  been  proclaimed  sooner,  138;  his  intol- 
erance towards  the  Jews,  209;  specimens 
of  his  violence,  grossness,  and  intolerance, 
421 ;  his  evidence  ajninst  Catholicit>;,  423: 
his  interview  with  the  Devil,  426;  infidel 
passages  from  his  writings,  428. 

Lyons,  Council  of,  105 ;  Council  of,  see  Lcpcrt; 
poor  men  of,  described,  261. 
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Macon,  Councils  of,  104. 

Manichees,  unusual  severiiieB  exerci 
wards,  204 ;  description  of,  262. 

Maimers,  genileaess  of,  one  of  the  chaActer 
istics  of  European  civilization,  172;  wherein 
it  consists,  172 :  exists  in  advanced  societies. 
172 ;  not  found  in  young  nations,  172 ;  did 
not  exist  amonf  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
173 ;  causes  of  this,  173 ;  their  excessive  cor 
ruption  among  the  ancients,  446. 

Mariana,  his  popular  doctrines,  312;  on  the 
liberties  of  Spain,  481. 

Marques,  P.,  on  the  disputes  between  rulers 
and  their  subjects,  482;  on  the  levying  of 
taxes,  and  the  rig^ht  of  rulers  over  toe  pro- 
perty of  their  subjects,  483. 

Biarriage,  doctrines  of  Catholicity  and  Protes- 
tantism with  regard  to,  compared,  136;  im- 
portance of  guarding  the  sanctity  of,  139; 
not  admitted  as  a  sacrament  by  Protestant- 
ism,  139 ;  different  conduct  of  Catholicity 
and  Protestantism  with  re^^d  to,  140. 

Martyrs,  heroism  of  the  Christian,  132. 

Itfatibia,  John  of,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Or- 
der of  the  most  holy  Trinity  for  the  Redemp- 
tion of  Captives,  269. 

Mathematiesyobscurity  of  their  first  principles, 
425. 


Melancthon,  his  complaints  against  the  i 
Reformers,  421 ;  superstitions  of,  426. 

Merchants  protected  by  Councils,  182. 

Merida,  Council  of,  100. 

Missions,  their  unity  broken  by  Protestantism, 
260 ;  injury  thereby  done  to  them,  263 ;  what 
they  might  have  enected  had  it  not  appeared, 
263;  what  united  efforts  effected  in  earlier 
times,  264 ;  need  of,  on  a  large  scale,  for  thd 
conversion  of  the  heathen,  266;  seal  dis- 
played by  the  Church  in  the  promotion  of, 
m  latter  tunes,  266 ;  powerful  means  for  pro- 
moting at  the  command  of  Rome  belfore 
unity  was  broken,  266. 

Monarchy,  why  hereditary  is  preferable,  148 ; 
idea  formed  of,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
346 ;  application  thereof,  347 ;  in  what  it  dif- 
fered m>m  despotism,  347;  what  it  was  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  347 ;  its  relations  with 
the  Church,  348 ;  when  necessary  in  Europe, 
366 ;  different  character  of,  in  £urope  and 
Asia,  367 ;  paasagr  from  De  Maistre  on,  366  ; 
institutions  for  limitinf  it,  358 ;  it  acquired 
strength  in  the  sixteenm  century,  361 ;  pre- 
vailed over  free  institutions,  362;  cauaes  of 
this,  370. 

Monasteries,  those  in  the  east  established  in 
imitation  of  the  solitaries,  236;  causes  of 
their  decline,  236;  services  they  might  have 
rendered  to  literature,  236;  wliat  Siey  did 
for  knowledge,  236 ;  those  of  the  west  estab- 
lished, 238 ;  their  effects,  238 ;  property  ren- 
dered sacred,  239 ;  their  property,  239 ;  their 
claims  thereto,  S239;  their  improvements, 
240;  encouragement  given  to  the  country 
life,  240;  their  services  to  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  and  England,  240 ;  great  men  they 

{)roduced,  240 ;  thmr  services  to  science  and 
etters,  2^ ;  their  civilizinjg  effects,  242 :  new 
forms  assumed  by  them  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  242 ;  their  objects,  243; 
benefits  they  conferred  on  mankind,  243. 

Monks,  protected  by  Councils,  180. 

Monogamy  not  owmff  to  climate,  138. 

Montugne  on  the  Reformation,  61 ;  his  infidel 
sentiments  changed  at  his  death,  429. 

Montanus,  Arias,  eniployed  by  Philip  II.  to 
collect  books  and  MSS.,  218. 

Monte6C|uieu  on  the  principle  of  honor  in  mo- 
narchies, 162;  that  of  virtue  in  republics, 
161 ;  he  is  bound  by  his  theory,  165;  on  the 
destruction  of  monasteries  and  hospitals  in 
England  by  Henry  VIII.,  186;  his  doctrine 
with  re^ra  to  the  latter,  186. 

Montpellier,  Council  of,  its  decrees  to  secure 
peace,  181. 

Moors,  Uie,  dread  of  their  power  in  Spain,  205 ; 
papal  bull  in  favor  of,  209;  law  of  Philip 
III.,  expelling  them,  464. 

Napolbok  and  the  Spanish  nation,  331 ; 
Narbonne,  Council  of,  its  decree  in  favor  of 

the  truce  of  God,  179. 
Nationality,  importance  of,  76. 
Nicholas,  a  fimatic  who  taught  that  it  was  good 

to  continue  in  sin  that  grace  might  the  more 

abound,  427. 
Nuns,  protected  by  the  Council  of  Rouen,  181 

Obbdhncb,  motives  of,  founded  on  the  will  of 

God,  97. 
Olive  trees,  why  protected  by  the  Council  of 

Narbonne,  180. 
Opinions,  the  rapid  succession  of,  in  modem 

times,  171. 
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Opinion)  public,  influence  of,  on  raorala,  163. 
Orange,  Council  of,  its  decree  in  fkvor  of 

slaves,  103. 
Orders,  the  religious-military  described,  242; 

the  mendicaut  ditto,  252 ;  the  necessity  for 

the  latter,  253;  their  popular  nature,  254; 

their  influence,  254 ;  were  the  work  of  God, 

254;  their  relations  with  the  PontifBb,  256; 

those  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  257; 

visions  inspiring  them,  259 ;  their  founders, 

259. 
Orleans,  Ck>uncil  of,  its  decree  in  favor  of  slaves, 

100,  103, 107 ;  forbids  any  one  to  be  armed 

at  church,  176 ;  protects  hospitals,  187 ;  the 

poor  and  prisoners,  187. 
Oxford,  Council  of,  its  decree  against  robbers, 

182. 

Pacts,  298. 

Paganism  described  by  St.  Augustin,  89. 

PaUifox,  on  the  duties  of  kings,  princes,  and 
magistrates,  321 ;  on  taxes  and  tyranny,  483. 

Palentia,  Council  of,  protects  the  defenceless, 
182. 

Papin,  evidence  of,  in  favor  of  Catholicity,  424. 

Paris,  trades-union  of,  354. 

Passions,  the,  differently  treated  by  Catholici- 
ty and  by  Protestantism,  140 ;  wnv  so  active 
in  times  of  public  disturbance,  14d. 

Patrick,  (St.),  Council  of,  105. 

Paul,  (St.),  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  459. 

Peasants.---See  LaUran, 

Penance,  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  of,  1^. 

Peres,  on  the  condemnation  of  a  preacher  for 
absolutist  doctrines  by  the  Inquisition  of 
Spain,  455. 

Peter,  (St. ) ,  of  Arbues,  his  murder  by  the  Jews 
not  a  proof  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, 207 ;  tumult  occasioned  thereby,  207. 

Peter,  (St.),  Nolasque,  founds  the  Order  of 
Mercy  for  the  Redemption  of  Captives,  259. 

Philanthropy,  inadequate  for  works  of  benefi- 
cence without  Christian  Charity,  189. 

Philosophers,  the  irreligions  of  the  last  century 
preferred  pagan  to  Christian  institutions, 
161. 

philosophy,  schools  of^  can  destroy  but  not 
create,  171. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain  did  not  institute  the  Inqui- 
sition, but  continued  it,  210 ;  why  so  much 
attacked  by  ProtestantI,  210;  probability 
that  the  attempts  made  to  introduce  Protes- 
tantism into  Spain  in  his  time  would  suc- 
ceed, owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  211;  his  conduct  to  Carranza,  213; 
his  services  to  Catholicity,  215;  general  feel- 
ing in  his  reign  with  regsurd  to  cruel  punish- 
ments very  omerent  from  the  present,  217 ; 
his  patronage  of  literature,  218 ;  his  letter  to 
Arias  Montanus.  456. — See  Inquintion, 

Pilgrims  protected  by  €k>uncils,  181. 

Pitt,  anecdote  of,  76. 

Pius  II.  (Pope),  his  apostolic  letters  against 
slavery,  42^. 

Pius  Vli.  (Pope),  interposes  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade,  441. 

Plato,  immoral  doctrines  of,  422. 

Polygamy,  not  the  effect  of  climate,  138. 

Poor,  the,  regulations  of  Councils  in  favor  of, 
187. 

popes,  the,  services  they  rendered  to  society 
by  preserving  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  137; 
support  the  truce  of  Crod,  181 ;  their  attempts 
to  mitigate  the  rifpour  of  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition, 268;  appomt  judges  of^  appeal,  206; 


their  intolerance  compared  with  the  toler- 
ance of  Protestantism,  208 ;  their  temporal 
powers,  340 ;  doctrines  of  theologians  with 
regard  to  them  in  case  they  should  fall  into 
heresy,  342;  nature,  origin,  and  effects  ot' 
their  tem^ral  power,  386;  list  of  titles  given 
to,  in  ancient  times,  423. 

Power,  origin  of,  284;  the  paternal,  considered 
with  regard  to  the  civil,  286;  the  latter,  ac- 
cording to  Bellanmine,  resides  immediaUHy 
in  the  people,  292;  divine  origin  of,  298; 
violence  of,  when  illegitimate,  303 ;  medtote 
and  immtdiaU  transmission  of,  305 ;  this  dis- 
tinction important  in  some  respects  and  un- 
important in  others,  306 ;  why  Catholic  di- 
vines have  so  zealously  supported  the  msdioft, 
808;  faculties  of  the  civil,  317;  calumnies 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Church  on  this  point, 
817;  resistance  to  the  civil,  324 ;  comparison 
between  CJatholicity  and  Protestantism  on 
this  point,  327 ;  vain  timidity  of  some  minds 
on  this  point,  324 ;  obedience  to  the  civil, 
taujrht  by  CaUiolicity  when  legitimate,  325; 
civu  distinguished  from  spiritual,  326;  con- 
duct of  Catholicity  and  Protestantism  with 
respect  to  the  separation  of  the  two,  826;  the 
independence  or  the  spiritual,  a  guarantee 
for  tne  liberty  of  the  people,  826 ;  doctrines 
of  St.  Thomas  on  obedience  to  the  civil,  328; 
doctrines  of  St.  Thomas,  Bellarmine,  Suarez, 
&c.  on  resistance  to  the  civil,  in  extreme 
cases.  338. 

Preachmg,  that  of  Protestantism  without  au- 
thority, 167. — See  ProiuUmiiam* 

Prebendaries,  bound  to  j^ve  a  tenth  of  their 
fruits  to  an  hospital,  Iw. 

Press,  the  effects  of,  on  opinions,  171. 

Prisoners,  exertions  of  the  Church  in  &vor  of, 
187. 

Protestantism,  present  condition  of,  64;  aU 
tempts  to  preserve  itself  by  violating  its  fun- 
damental principle,  64 ;  causes  of  its  conti- 
nuance, 64;  has  almost  entirely  disappeared 
as  a  fixed  creed,  but  remains  as  a  body  of 
sects,  65;  its  positive  doctrines  repugnant  to 
the  instinct  of  civilization,  68 ;  its  essential 
principle  one  of  destruction,  69 ;  can  boast 
only  of  its  ruins,  69 ;  was  the  work  of  human 
passions,  and  not  of  Crod,  69;  effects  which 
even  its  partial  introduction  into  Spain  would 
produce,  74,  76,  78;  advantages  of  the  prac- 
tice of  preaching  preserved  oy,  90,  l6o;  its 
Ereachmg  is  wi^ut  authority,  167 ;  its  doc- 
ine  with  respect  to  errorsofthe  mind,  199; 
effects  which  its  introduction  into  Spain 
would  have  produced,  216;  would  have  oro- 
ken  the  unity  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  216; 
is  opposed  to  vows  and  celibacy,  219;  its  ap- 
pearance, 262;  its  effiscts  in  hreakin^  the 
unity  of  European  civilization,  262;  divided 
the  missionaries  among  themselves,  263 ;  dis- 
astrous effects  of,  267 ;  exalts  the  temporal 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  spiritual,  806 : 
its  relations  with  liberty,  843 ;  real  state  of 
the  case  on  this  pdnt,  344;  its  origin  aristo- 
cratic, 355;  not  favorable  to  the  poor,  865; 
has  contributed  to  destroy  free  institutions, 
363;  fearful  state  of  Europe  after  it  appeared, 
369 ;  political  doctrines  prevailing  in  Europe 
before  its  appearance  compared  with  those 
of  modem  publicists  and  the  school  of  the 
eighteenth  centmr,  374 ;  has  prevented  the 
homogeneity  of  European  civilization,  375; 
historical  proofs,  876;  compared  with  Calho 
licity  with  regard  to  learning,  criticism,  the 
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learned  langxuig«i»  the  foundation  of  univer- 
atiee,  the  progress  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
myaticism,  high  philosophy,  metaphysics, 
morals,  reli^ous  philosophy,  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  history,  412;  evidences  against, 
from  Luther,  Melancthon,  Calvin,  Beza, 
Grotius,  Papin,  Puffendorf,  and  Leibnitz, 
423;  its  superstition  and  fanaticism,  426; 
bad  faith  of  its  founders,  428;  passaffes  prov- 
ing' this,  428;  progress  of  infidelity  soon 
after  its  appearance  proved  from  Luther, 
Brentsen,  Gruet,  and  Montaigne,  428. 

Puffendorf,  his  false  theory  of  ^iety,  304; 
evidence  of,  against  Protestantism,  423. 

Pui^blanch.--See  Jomtob. 

Puniahments,  right  of  inflicting  capital,  deriv- 
ed from  God,  300;  cannot  come  from  pacts, 
300 ;  mildness  of,  among  barbarian  nations 
not  a  proof  of  civilization  but  of  indifference 
to  crime,  447 ;  immense  superiority  of  the 
legislation  of  the  Church  witn  respect  to,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Guizot,  447. 

Rbgulvs,  virtue  borderinjg  on  ferocity,  104. 

Religion,  always  existed  in  some  shape  amons* 
the  greater  part  of  mankind,  66 ;  power  of, 
in  Spain,  76;  condition  of,  when  Christianity 
appeared,  84;  atrocities  committed  in  the 
name  of,  by  Catholics  and  Protestants,  204; 
importance  of,  to  the  civil  power,  311 ;  cor- 
ruption of,  among  the  ancients,  446. 

Revolutions,  those  of  modem  times,  389 ;  dif- 
ference between  that  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  that  of  France,  389. 

Rheims,  Councils  of,  104 ;  commands  that  the 
clergy,  monks,  women,  travellers,  laborers, 
and  vine-dressers  shall  be  respected  daring 
war,  182 ;  protects  the  poor,  lo7. 

Robertson. — see  Domtniconf  and  Las  Ceuoi. 

Romans,  the,  their  savage  heroism  not  tolerat- 
ed by  the  mild  spirit  of  Christianity,  104 ; 
fotile  attempts  made  to  imitate  them,  128; 
their  manners  effeminate  without  being  gen- 
tle, 173. 

Rome,  legislation  of,  86;  how  affected  by 
Christianity,  86 ;  vice  of  her  political  orffan- 
ization,  87 ;  Council  of,  its  decrees  in  favor 
of  slaves,  109 ;  the  court  of,  endeavors  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition, 206;  mildness  of  the  Inauisition  at 
Rome  compared  with  that  in  otner  places, 
206 ;  no  instance  of  a  capital  sentence  hav- 
ing been  pronounced  thereby,  208 ;  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  empire  of,  229. 

Roscelin  described,  400;  compared  with  St. 
Anaelm,  407. 

Rouen,  Council  of,  its  decree  in  &vor  of  the 
truce  of  God,  181. 

Rousseau,  doctrines  of,  282 ;  his  appeal  to  the 
passions,  288;  his  ContrtU  Socui,  299;  his 
misrepresentation  of  Catholicity,  460;  doc- 
trines of  his  ContrtU  Social,  461 ;  his  intoler- 
ance, 461. 

Saavsdba,  his  popular  doctrines,  313. 

Salamanca,  Compendium  of,  on  the  transmis- 
sion  of  power  by  the  people's  consent,  296. 

Sciences,  the  natural  and  social  compared, 86. 

Scipio,  story  of,  165. 

Self-defence,  riffht  of,  alleged  as  a  plea  for  the 
intolerance  of  governments,  202. 

Seneca,  on  the  worship  of  the  gods,  316. 

Sigebert,  historical  labors  of,  241. 

Slaves,  their  large  numbers  among  the  an- 
cients, 91 ;  their  numbers  at  Athens,  Sparta, 


Rome,  and  in  the  eastern  countries,  91; 
opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  regarding 
them,  91 ;  their  treatment,  91 ;  dangers  from 
their  numbers,  91 ;  their  rebellions,  92;  their 
immediate  emancipation  impracticable,  93 ; 
the  Church  did  all  tnat  could  oe  done  in  theti 
favor,  94;  difficulties  ^e  had  to  contend 
with  in  their  emancipation,  94:  conduct,  de-' 
signs,  and  tendencies  of  the  Church  favora- 
ble to  them,  94 ;  their  natural  inferiority  to 
freemen  proclaimed  by  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers, 96 ;  their  natural  equality  with  them 
inculcated  by  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church, 
97  ?  motives  for  their  obedience,  97 ;  their  ill- 
treatment,  ^;  spirit  of  hatred  and  revolts 
thereby  caused,  96;  St.  Paul's  instructioxa 
to  them,  98 ;  power  of  life  and  death  possess- 
ed over  them  by  their  masters,  and  cruelties 
exercised,  99:  scene  from  Tacitus,  99;  St. 
Paul  interceaes  for  one  of  Uieni,  100^  ill- 
treatment  of  them  forbidden  by  Councils  of 
the  Church,  100;  she  substitutes  public  trial 
for  private  ven^peance  in  their  regard,  101 ; 
the  clergy  forbidden  to  mutilate  men),  101 ; 
she  condemns  to  penance  those  who  put  than 
to  death  of  their  own  authority,  101 ;  she 
protects  those  newly  emancipated,  103;  those 
of  the  Church  not  allowed  to  be  sold  or  ex- 
changed, 109;  those  who  embrace  the  mon- 
astic state  are  freed  by  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Rome,  IG9;  abuse  tnereof,  109;  were  rais- 
ed to  the  priesthood,  but  not  until  they  had 
been  freocT,  110;  prevalence  of  the  abuse  of 
ordaining  slaves  without  the  consent  of  their 
masters,  110;  the  Church  protects  their  mar- 
riages, and  forbids  them  to  be  dissolved  by 
their  masters,  113.— See  CouncUt, 

Slavery,  the  offspring  of  sin,  112. 

Society,  will  always  oe  either  relisioos  or  sa- 
perstitious,  67;  modem,  described,  72;  its 
progress,  82 ;  condition  of,  when  Christianity 
appeared,  84 ;  present  state  of,  274 ;  admin- 
istration alone  not  adequate  to  its  wants: 
principle  of  charitv  required,  276 ;  physical 
means  of  restraining  the  masses^  of,  27S; 
moral  means  required,  280 ;  origin  of,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Thomas;  289;  not  the  work 
of  man,  291 ;  not  to  be  saved  by  strict  polit- 
ical doctrines,  without  religion  and  moral- 
ity, 314 ;  why  n^em  conservative  schools 
are  powerless  in  preserving  it,  316 ;  struggle 
therein  between  the  three  elements,  monar- 
chy, aristocracy,  and  democracy,  969. 

Solitaries,  the  early,  described,  231 ;  numbers 
of,  231 ;  influence  of,  in  spiritualising  ideas 
and  improving  morals,  232;  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  the  luxurious  and  enervating 
climate,  234  ;  great  men  who  received  their 
inspirations  from  them,  234. 

Spain,  effects  which  the  partial  introduction  of 
Protestantism  would  nave  produced  there, 
74, 76, 77 ;  power  of  religious  ideas  there,  76; 
peculiar  manner  in  which  revolutiottary 
ideas  have  come  into  operation  there,  77 ; 
has  not  yet  obtained  the  government  which 
she  requires,  78 ;  effects  of  the  loas  of  her 
national  unity,  78 ;  her  intolerance  in  reli- 
gious matters  not  so  great  as  it  has  been  re* 
presented,  218;  bold  languaffe  used  there 
with  regard  to  politics,  312;  industrial  pro- 
cess therein,  364 ;  Catholicity  and  politics 
uiere,  377 ;  real  state  of  the  question,  377 ; 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  her  free  institutiona, 
378;  ancient  and  modem  freedom,  378; 
Commwneroi  of  Caatile,  879;  policy  of  her 
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ralen,  380:  Ferdinand,  XimencB,  Charles 

V.,andPhUipn.  381. 
Stephen,  f  Abbot),  his  account  of  the  ezcesseB 

committed  by  the  Manichees  in  France,  262. 
Suarez,  on  the  origin  of  power,  ^;  his  reply  to 

King*  Jamee  I.  of  England,  294 ;  on  the  difl- 

Sites  between  subjects  and  their  rulers,  473. 
tletj,  spirit  of,  in  the  middle  ages,  its 
causes,  406. 

Tacitus,  scene  from,  of  cruelty  to  slaves,  99 ; 
on  the  ancient  Germans  with  regard  to  wo- 
men, 162 ;  his  description  of  their  manners, 
why  embellished,  162. 

Tact,  value  of,  171. 

Tanch^me,  excesses  of,  250. 

Telagis,  Council  of,  ordains  the  truce  of  God, 
180. 

Tertullian,  apology  of,  286. 

Theodosious,  the  emperor,  excluded  from  the 
Church  by  St.  Ambrose,  for  the  slaughter  at 
Thessalonica,  178. 

Theories,  rapid  succession  of,  in  modem  times, 
171. 

Theresa,  St.,  extracts  from  the  visions  of,  427. 

Thierry,  M.,  his  history  of  the  Conquest  of 
England  by  the  Normans,  120. 

Thomas,  St.,  of  Aquin,  extract  from,  on  the 
origin  of  society,  289 ;  on  the  Divine  law, 
290;  his  definition  of  law,  319 :  his  doctrines 
with  reeard  to  laws  and  royai  power,  319; 
on  obedience  to  laws,  328 ;  utility  of  his  dic- 
tatorship in  the  schools  in  the  middle  ages 
to  the  human  mind,  411 :  passages  from,  on 
the  duties  of  rulers  ana  subjects,  470;  his 
doctrines  on  the  forms  of  p^overnment,  480. 

Times,  superiority  of  the  pnmitive,  has  b^ 
exaggerated,  422. 

Toledo,  Councils  of,  103, 107, 108,  111. 

Toleration,  how  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented, 190;  prejudices  against  Catholicity 
with  regard  to,  190;  principle  of,  considered, 
191 ;  in  religious  men  is  the  produce  of  two 
principles,  charity  and  humility,  191 ;  illus- 
trations, shewing  how  they  are  affected  by 
intercourse  with  the  world  on  this  point,  192 ; 
that  of  some  irreligious  men,  194;  consider- 
ed in  society  and  governments,  194;  its  ex- 
istence in  society  not  owing  to  the  philoso- 
phers, 196;  its  causes,  196;  principle  of  uni- 
versal, discussed,  196. 

Tours,  Council  of,  ordains  that  the  poor  shall  be 
supported  in  their  own  town  or  parish,  187. 

Traaes-corporations,  origin  and  salutair  ef- 
fects of,  477. 

Trades-union. — See  Ports. 

Trajan,  the  emperor,  6000  gladiators  slain  at 
his  games,  174. 

Transubstantiation,  discussion  with  regard  to, 
in  consequence  of  the  philosophy  of  Des- 
cartes, 897. 


Trent,  Council  of,  gives  bishops  the  power  of 

visiting  hospitals,  449. 
Troja,  Councijs  of,  promote  the  truce  of  God, 

180. 
Truce  of  God  described,  179;  established  by 

Church  Councils,  179;  supported  by  Popes, 

180. 
Truth,  described,  69. 
Tubuza,  Council  of,  establishes  the  trace  of 

God,  179. 

Unbblibvebs,  doctrines  of,  with  regard  to  er 

rora  of  the  mind,  200. 
Universities,  those  founded  by  Catholicity,  414. 

Yaison,  Council  of,  decree  of,  in  fiivor  of  found- 
lines  and  against  infanticide,  184. 

Valois,  Felix  of,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Order  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  for  the  Re- 
demption of  Captives,  269. 

Taudois,  described,  262. 

Verneul,  Council  of,  106. 

Yillanueva,  prejudice  and  egotism  of,  467. 

Vine-dressers,  protected  by  the  Council  of 
Rheims,  182. 

Virginity,  respected  by  the  ancients,  ftc,  but 
not  by  Protestantism,  146;  how  important 
that  It  should  be  respected,  146;  not  inju- 
rious to  the  state,  147;  its  ^ects  on  the  fe- 
male character,  149. 

Visions,  (see  OrderM);  effects  of,  269;  those  of 
Catholics,  427. 

Vives,  Louis,  on  human  knowledge,  424. 

Voltaire  described,  63;  extract  trom,  on  the 
importance  of  the  morals  of  courts  to  socie- 
ty,  137. 

Vows,  vindicadon  of  religious,  228 ;  those  of 
chastity  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  468. 

Widows,  their  vows  of  chastity  in  the  early 
affes  of  the  Church,  468. 

Witmar,  a  German  monk,  his  chronicles  much 
esteemed,  241 :  used  by  Leibnitz,  241. 

Women,  detfraaed  conaition  of,  among  the 
ancients,  136,  441;  their  elevation  due  en- 
tirely to  Catholicity,  136, 166;  how  affected 
by^  cnivalry ,  160 ;  their  elevation  falsely  as- 
cribed to  the  ancient  Germans,  161 ;  pro- 
tected by  Councils,  182. 

Worms,  Council  of,  excommunicates  those 
who  refuse  to  be  reconciled,  177. 

ZsBALLOs,  P.,  on  Christian  politics  and  Na^ 

both's  vineyard,  467. 
Zicffler,  a  Lutheran,  an  ardent  defender  o« 

the  immediate  communication  of  tempera  ■ 

power,  463. 
Zonarus,  on  charitable  establiriunents,  187. 
Zuinglius,  his  phantom,  426. 
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